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TO    THE    READER. 


The  aatibor  of  IJie  following  pages  has  been  engaged, 
during  some  years,  as  Professor  of  English  Literature  in 
the  Imperial  Alexander  Lyceum  of  St.  Petersburg ;  and, 
both  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  there  and  in  his  private 
teaching,  he  has  very  frequency  felt  the  want  of  a  Mantuzlj 
concise  but  comprehensive,  on  the  subject  of  his  lectures. 
Tlie  plan  generally  adopted  in  foreign  countries,  of  allow- 
ing tile  pupil  to  copy  the  lecturer's  manusmpt  notes,  was 
m  this  case  found  to  be  impracticable ;  and  the  often- 
Kpeated  request  of  the  students  to  be  furnished  with  some 
elementary  book,  as  a  framework  or  skeleton  of  the  course, 
could  only  be  met  by  a  declaration,  singular  as  the  fact 
might  appear,  that  no  such  work^  cheap,  compendious, 
and  tolerably  readable,  existed  in  Enghsh.  TTie  excel- 
lent volumes  of  Warton  are  obviously  inapplicable  to 
such  a  purpose ;  for  they  only  treat  of  one  portion  of 
English  literature — ^the  poetry ;  and  of  that  only  down 
to  the  Elizabethan  age.  Their  plan,  also,  is  far  too 
"Extensive  to  render  them  useful  to  the  general  student. 
Chambers's  valuable  and  complete  ^  Cyclopaedia  of  English 
Literature'  is  as  much  too  voluminous  as  his  shorter 
sketch  is  too  dry  and  list»like;  while  the  French  and 
German  essays  on  the  subject  are  not  only  limited  in 
their  scope,  but  sre  full  of  very  erroneous  critical  judg- 
ments. 
Induced  by  these  drcumstances,  the  author  has  en^ 
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IV  TO  THE  BEADEB. 

deavoured  to  produce  a  volume  which  might  serve  as  a 
useful  outline  Introduction  to  English  Literature  both  to 
the  English  and  the  foreign  student  This  little  work, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  has  no  pretensions  whatsoever  to  the 
title  of  a  complete  Course  of  English  Literature :  it  is 
merely  an  attempt  to  describe  the  causes,  instruments, 
and  nature  of  those  great  revolutions  in  taste  which  form 
what  are  termed  "  Schools  of  Writing."  In  order  to  do 
this,  and  to  mark  more  especially  those  broad  and  salient 
features  which  ought  to  be  clearly  fixed  in  the  reader's 
mind  before  he  can  profitably  enter  upon  the  details  of 
the  subject,  only  the  greater  names — ^the  greater  types  of 
each  period — ^have  been  examined;  whilst  the  inferior, 
or  merely  imitative^  writers  have  been  unscrupulously 
neglected :  in  short,  the  author  has  marked  only  the  chief 
luminaries  in  each  intellectual  constellation;  he  has 
not  attempted  to  give  a  complete  Catalogue  of  Stars. 

This  method  appears  to  unite  the  advantages  of  con* 
ciseness  and  completeness ;  for,  should  the  reader  push 
his  studies  no  farther,  he  may  at  least  form  clear  ideas 
of  the  main  boundaries  and  divisions  of  English  literature ; 
whilst  the  frequent  change  of  topic  will,  the  author  trusts, 
render  these  pages  much  less  tiresome  and  monotonous 
than  a  regular  systematic  treatise. 

He  has  considered  the  greater  names  in  English 
literature  under  a  double  point  of  view :  first,  as  glori- 
fied types  and  noble  expressions  of  the  religious,  social, 
and  intellectual  physiognomy  of  their  times;  and  se- 
condly, in  their  own  individuality:  and  he  hopes  that  the 
sketches  of  the  great  Baconian  revolution  in  philosophy, 
of  the  state  of  the  Drama  under  Elizabeth  and  James  the 
Firsts  of  the  intellectual  character  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  Restoration,  of  the  romantic  school  of  fiction,  of 
Byronism,  and  of  the  present  tendencies  of  poetry,  may  be 
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TO  THK  BEADEB. 


fbnnd — however  imperfectly  executed — ^to  possess  some 
interest,  were  it  only  as  the  fir^t  attempt  to  treat,  in  a 
popular  manner,  questions  hitherto  neglected  in  elementary 
books,  but  which  the  increased  intelligence  of  the  present 
age  renders  it  no  longer  expedient  to  pass  over  without 
remark. 

The  work  was  written  in  the  brief  intervals  of  very 
active  and  laborious  duties,  and  in  a  country  where  the 
author  could  have  no  access  to  an  English  library  of 
reference  :  whatever  errors  and  oversights  it  may  contain 
on  minor  points  will,,  therefore,  he  trusts,  be  excused. 
The  only  merits  to  which  it  can  have  any  claim  are  some- 
what of  novelty  in  its  plan,  and  the  attempt  to  render  it 
as  little  dry — as  readable,  in  short — as  was  consistent 
with  accuracy  and  comprehensiveness. 

It  is  proposed  that  this  volume  shall  be  followed  by  a 
second,  nearly  similar  in  bulk,  and  divided  into  the  same 
number  of  chapters,  containing  a  selection  of  choice  pas- 
sages from  the  writers  treated  of  in  these  pages,  and 
forming  a  Chrestomathia  to  be  read  with  the  biogra- 
phical and  critical  account  of  each  author.  The  student 
will,  therefore,  at  once  have  before  him  a  distinct  view 
of  the  literary  character  and  genius  of  each  great  writer, 
and  striking  extracts  from  that  writer's  works ;  he  will 
thus  be  insensibly  led,  not  only  to  form  his  taste  and  fill 
his  memory  with  beautiful  images  and  thoughts,  but  to 
acquire  a  clearer  notion  of  the  peculiar  merits  of  each 
author  than  he  could  obtain  from  the  meagre  and  un- 
connected fragments  to  be  found  in  the  existing  collections 
of  English  prose  and  verse. 

London^  August  lO^A,  1847. 
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The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  British  islands  were  the 
Celts,  Cymry,  or  Britons,  as  they  are  variously 
styled.  That  these  rude  and  savage  tribes  were 
o&hoots  from  the  mighty  race  whose  roots  have  struck  so  deep 
into  the  soil  of  most  countries  of  Western  and  Southern 
Europe,  there  can  be  doubt.  Antiquaries  may  be  undecided 
as  to  the  origin  of  this  venerable  family  of  mankind,  or  as  to 
the  period  at  which  it  first  migrated  into  Europe  ;  but  it  is 
impossible  not  to  believe  that  it  formed  one  of  the  primary 
/  divisions  of  the  human  race ;  and  there  is  very  strong  pro- 
f  bability,  from  many  noteworthy  circumstances,  that  it  origin- 
ally came  from  the  eastern  regions  of  the  globe. 
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In  their  mysterious  and  venerable  system  of  theistic  phi- 
losophy there  are  to  be  found  so  many  points  of  resemblance 
with  various  recondite  doctrines  which  we  know  to  have  been 
current  from  the  remotest  ages  in  the  interior  of  India,  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  believe  such  resemblances  to  be  entirely 
accidental ;  particularly  when  we  reflect  that  many  of  these 
dogmas — the  transmigration  of  the  soul,  for  instance — were 
parts  of  a  creed  not  at  all  likely  to  have  arisen  spontaneously 
among  so  rude  and  savage  a  people  as  we  know  the  Celts  to 
have  been.  The  extraordinary  reverence  paid  by  the  Druids 
to  the  oak ;  their  adoption  of  the  mistletoe  as  an  emblem  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  the  peculiar  virtues  which  they 
attached  to  the  number  three;  the  magic  powers  which  they 
imagined  to  reside  in  certain  rhythmical  and  musical  com- 
binations ;  their  addiction  to  the  study  of  astronomy ;  and  the 
singular  peculiarity  of  a  religious  caste  among  them — these, 
among  many  other  coincidences,  would  seem  to  claim  for  the 
Celts  an  evident,  though  perhaps  remote,  Oriental  origin : 
an  opinion  further  strengthened  by  the  analogies  which  exist 
between  some  of  the  most  ancient  Indian  dialects  and  the 
language  of  the  Britons. 

It  was  with  this  singular  people  that  the  Romans  came  in 
^  ^      contact :  and  seldom  had  Caesar's  iron  veterans 

Britain.  encountered  a  more  desperate  and  obstinate  foe. 

B.C.  60.  With  the  history  of  that  long  contest  we  have 

nothing  to  do  at  present ;  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to 
sketch,  as  briefly  and  rapidly  as  possible,  the  results  of  the 
struggle.  Such  of  the  Britons  as  were  spared  by  the  Roman 
sword,  by  the  not  less  fatal  influence  of  Latin  corruption,  and 
the  fierce  intestine  convulsions  which  decimated  their  ranks, 
were  gradually  driven  back  from  the  southern  and  central 
parts  of  Britain  to  take  refuge  in  the  inaccessible  fastnesses 
of  their  mountains.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  suffice  to  ex- 
plain this ;  for  we  shall  see  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
British  race  still  occupying  those  parts  of  the  country  to 
which  their  ancestors  had  retired.  In  all  districts  of  England 
and  Scotland  distinguished  by  any  considerable  tract  of  moun- 
tains, the  Celtic  blood  has  remained  more  or  less  pure,  the 
Celtic  language  unchanged,  and  strong  traces,  of  the  Celtic 
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manners,  language,  and  superstitions  still  prevail.  It  is,  how* 
ever,  singular  to  remark  how  invariably  the  Celtic  race  has 
continued  to  diminish  wherever  it  has  been  exposed  to  con- 
tact with  the  Teutonic  tribes :  thus  the  once  purely  Celtic 
population  of  Cornwall  has  gradually  lost  its  individual  cha- 
racter, and  has  almost  ceased  to  exist;  in  Wales  and  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  two  districts  in  which,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  former,  the  British  blood  has  been  least  ex- 
posed to  foreign  admixture,  the  ancient  race  is  yet  slowly 
losing  its  marked  peculiarities ;  and  the  day  will  probably 
come  when  the  wild  mountain  fastnesses,  which  formed  an 
insuperable  barrier  to  the  Roman  sword  and  to  the  Saxon 
battle-axe,  will  have  ceased  to  resist  the  silent  spread  of 
Teutonic  commerce  and  Teutonic  civilization. 

The  &te  of  the  Celtic  race  in  Britain  has  somewhat  re- 
sembled that  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  the  American  con- 
tinents :  slowly  but  surely  have  they  retired  and  contracted 
before  the  invading  nations  ;  and  possibly  in  future  ages  the 
harp  of  the  Bard  and  the  claymore  of  the  Sennachie  will  be 
picturesque  but  unsubstantial  recollections,  such  as  exist  of 
the  feathered  tunic  of  the  Mexitlan  or  the  chivalric  scalping- 
tufi  of  the  Sioux. 

Words  are  the  pictures  or  reflections  of  things ;  and  the 
genius,  character,  and  capabilities  of  a  nation  „  .  . 

can  in  no  way  be  so  well  studied  as  in  its  Ian-  Celtic  speech 
guage.  From  the  earliest  periods  of  our  history  ^"  Ei^glisli- 
the  Celtic  race  has  existed  over  the  whole  or  a  notable  portion 
of  the  British  islands ;  the  British  language,  and,  in  some 
cases,  no  other,  is  spoken  over  a  considerable  extent  of  these 
countries — in  Wales,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  Ireland, 
and  in  the  Isle  of  Man ;  some  among  these  tribes  possess  large 
collections  of  very  ancient  and  curious  poems  written  in  the 
respective  dialects  of  the  great  Celtic  speech  ;  and  yet,  not- 
withstanding all  this,  the  number  of  Celtic  words  which  have 
taken  root  in  the  English  language  is  so  incredibly  small  that 
ic  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  exerted  any  influence  whatever 
on  the  composite  speech  now  used  in  the  country.  A  large 
proportion,  too,  even  of  these  scanty  transplantations  has 
taken  place  at  a  comparatively  recent  period,  and  the  words 
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SO  adopted  have  generally  been  transferred  by  poets  and 
writers  of  fiction — Scott,  for  example — ^who  found  the  Celtic 
expression  either  more  picturesque  and  forcible  than  the  equi- 
valent which  already  existed  in  English  (of  Norman  or  Saxon 
origin),  or  else  a  lively  and  characteristic  image  for  some 
object  or  idea  peculiarly  Celtic.  Of  the  former  kind  we  may 
adduce  the  words  ^* catrw,"  " cromlech"  and  of  the  latter  the 
word  "  clan."  "  Clan,"  it  is  evident,  expresses  an  idea  so 
exclusively  Celtic  that  it  forms  a  perfect  and  untranslatable 
sign  of  that  idea ;  while  ^'  cairn,"  though  by  no  means  peculiar 
to  the  Celts,  and  defining  a  mode  of  honourable  burial  uni- 
versal in  former  i^^  (as  testified  by  the  xafio^  of  the  Greek 
heroic  age,  by  the  tumulus  of  the  Etruscan  peoples,  and  by  the 
barrows  of  the  Teutons),  was  nevertheless  adopted  as  being 
a  more  local  and  exact  image  of  the  same  hero-burial  amoi^ 
the  Celts. 

With  regard  to  the  paucity  of  Celtic  words  which  have 
retained  a  place  in  modern  English,  a  Russian  would  remark 
something  analogous  in  the  history  of  his  own  language. 
The  Tartars,  in  spite  of  two  centuries  and  a  half  of  complete 
and  universal  domination  in  Russia,  have  left  hardly  any 
traces  of  their  language  in  the  present  Slavonic  dialect  of 
Russia ;  and  the  few  words  of  Tartar  origin  that  might  be 
cited  generally  express  articles  of  dress,  equipment,  food,  &c.y 
for  which  the  Russians  had  no  proper  equivalent.  In  this 
case  too  we  may  note  the  difference  of  circumstances  which 
tended  to  prevent  any  ^ion  between  the  conquered  and 
conquerors :  the  abhorrence  with  which  the  Russian  people — 
always  extremely  bigoted — regarded  rapacious  and  haughty 
oppressors  of  a  different  religion,  and  of  utterly  barbarous 
habits.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  too,  that  the  Tartar  language 
is  destitute  of  any  literature  at  all  comparable,  in  point  of 
richness  or  antiquity,  to  the  Celtic  poems — ^a  barrenness  which 
the  Russian  must  have  contrasted  with  his  own  majestic, 
flexible,  and  abundant  idiom.  Compare  with  this  scanty  and 
meagre  transfusion  of  Tartar  words  the  immense  and  perma- 
nent influence  of  the  Moors  upon  the  language,  sentiment, 
and  character  of  Spain,  during  the  glorious  dominion  of  the 
Mahommedans  in  Granada,  and  we  shall  see  that,  while  the 
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Moorish  or  Arab  element  forms  an  integral,  permanent,  and 
essential  ingredient  in  the  language  of  the  country,  the  com- 
munication between  the  conquering  and  conquered  nations 
must  be  rated,  in  the  case  of  Britain  and  of  Russia,  so  much 
lower  as  to  be  considered  comparatively  insignificant. 

During  the  Roman  occupation  of  the  isles  of  Britain — an 
occupation  which  extended  over  a  period  of  470  years,  t.  e. 
from  60  B.C.  to  A.D.  410 — ^there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  a 
considerable  part  of  the  indigenous  population  submitted  to 
the  victorious  invaders,  and  continued  to  occupy  their  estates 
in  the  Roman  provinces  of  Britain,  paying  tribute,  as  was 
natural,  to  the  Roman  government.  We  know,  too,  that  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Roman  l^ons  permanently  sta- 
tioned in  Britain  freely  intermixed,  and  even  allied  them- 
selves, by  marriage  and  otherwise,  with  the  now  half-civilized 
British  population  which  surrounded  their  military  posts; 
and  we  may  consequently  speculate  upon  what  would  have 
been  the  consequence  had  they  continued  to  maintain  their 
footing  in  Britain.  In  the  process  of  time  there  would  have 
arisen  a  new  mixed  population,  partaking  in  some  measure 
of  the  qualities,  of  the  blood,  and  perhaps  also  of  the  vices, 
of  its  double  origin ;  and,  what  is  of  more  importance  to  our 
present  subject,  the  language  spoken  at  the  present  day  by  the 
descendants  of  such  a  Creole  race  would  have  resembled  the 
French  or  the  Spanish ;  that  is  to  say,  it  would  have  been  a 
dialect  bearing  the  physiognomic  character  of  some  one  of  the 
numerous  Ronumz  languages,  all  of  which  are  the  result  of 
efforts,  more  or  less  successful,  of  a  rude  Celtic  or  Gaulish 
nation  to  speak  the  Latin,  with  which  they  were  only  ac- 
quainted by  practice  and  by  the  ear. 

In  this  barbarous,  but  useful  and  improvable  dialect,  some 
words  of  the  ancient  Gaulish  or  Celtic  would  remain ;  and  in 
point  of  proximity  to  the  Latin — its  fundamental  element — 
it  would  resemble  the  language  of  classical  Rome  to  a  greater 
or  to  a  less  degree  exactly  in  proportion  as  the  communi- 
cation with  the  Romans  was  closer  or  more  relaxed.  Further, 
if  the  language  of  the  conquerors  happened  to  be,  as  was  the 
case  with  that  of  Rome,  an  inflected  and  highly  artificial 
tongue,  the  new  dialect  would  be  distinguished,  like  the 
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modem  French  or  the  Italian,  by  an  almost  universal  sup- 
pression of  all  inflected  terminations  indicating  the  various 
modifications  of  meaning,  which  modifications  would  there- 
after be  expressed  by  independent  particles — hj  prepositions, 
by  pronouns,  by  auxiliary  verbs. 

But  the  supposition  which  has  just  been  made  was  not  to 
be  verified  in  the  modern  language  of  the  country :  sucli  a 
species  of  corrupt  Latinity  was  not  destined  to  become  in  our 
times  the  spoken  dialect  of  the  British  islands ;  and,  small  as 
is  the  influence  upon  our  present  speech  of  the  pure  Celtic 
aboriginal  tongue,  the  corruption  of  that  tongue  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  Latin  (or  rather  the  corruption  of  the  Latin  by 
the  admixture  of  Celtic  forms)  was  to  be  no  less  completely 
supplanted  by  new  invasions,  and  by  new  languages  ori- 
ginating in  different  and  distant  regions.  It  is  undoubtedly 
obvious  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  modem  English  vocabu- 
lary, and  even  many  forms  of  English  grammar,  are  to  be 
traced  to  the  Romanz  dialect,  and  therefore  must  be  con- 
sidered as  having  arisen  from  a  corrupted  Latinity,  such  as 
we  have  been  describing  as  likely  to  have  been  employed  by 
Gallic  or  Celtic  tribes  imperfectly  acquainted  with  Latin. 
It  would,  however,  be  a  fatal  mistake  to  consider  that  these, 
or  even  any  part  of  them,  came  from  any  such  Ilomanz 
dialect  or  lingua  franca  ever  spoken  original^  in  Britain. 
They  are,  and  without  any  exception,  not  of  British  growth, 
but  were  introduced  into  the  English  language  after  the 
Norman  invasion  of  the  country  in  1066. 

We  have  said  that  the  traces  existing  in  the  modern 
English  of  the  aboriginal  Celtic  are  exceeding  few  and  £dnt : 
it  is,  however,  proper  to  except  one  class  of  words — we 
allude  to  the  names  of  places.  In  the  long  period  of  anarchy 
and  bloodshed  which  intervened  between  the  departure  of 
the  Bomans  and  the  arrival  of  the  Saxon  hordes  in  449, 
and  the  gradual  foundation  in  England  of  the  Eight  King- 
doms, the  country  must  be  conceived  to  have  gone  back 
rather  than  advanced  in  the  career  of  civilization.  The 
Saxons,  we  know,  who  were  during  a  long  period  incessantly 
at  war,  as  the  Romans  had  been  before  them,  with  the  Picts^ 
the  Scots,  and  the  Welsh,  strenuously  endeavoured  to  obli- 
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terate  every  trace  of  the  ancient  language,  even  from  the 
geography  of  the  regions  they  had  conquered:  and  it  is 
singular  to  observe  an  Anglo-Saxon  king,  himself  the  mem- 
ber of  a  nation  not  very  far  removed  from  its  ancient  rude- 
ness and  ferocity,  stigmatising  as  barbarous  the  British  name 
of  a  spot  to  which  he  had  occasion  to  allude,  as  known 
*^barharico  nomine  Pendyfig,"  by  the  harharotis — this  was 
the  JBritish — name  of  Pendyfig.  National  hatred  is  perhaps 
the  longest-lived  of  all  things :  and  it  is  curious  to  observe 
the  mutual  dislike  and  contempt  still  existing  between  the 
Celtic  and  the  Saxon  race,  and  the  Irish  peasant  of  the 
present  day  expressing,  in  words  which  1300  years  have  not 
deprived  of  their  original  bitterness,  his  detestation  of  the 
Sassenagh — the  Saxon.  A  moment's  inspection  of  the  map 
of  England  will  show  the  immense  number  of  places  which 
have  retained,  in  whole  or  in  part,  their  original  Celtic  form  : 
we  may  instance  the  terminating  syllable  don  with  which 
many  of  these  names  conclude,  and  which  is  the  Celtic  dun^ 
signifying  a  fortified  rock.  The  Irish  Kily  which  begins  so 
many  names  of  places,  is  nothing  more  than  a  corruption  of 
the  Celtic  Caille,  signifying  a  forest;  and  the  Caer,  frequently 
found  in  the  beginning  of  Wtlsh,  Cornish,  and  Armorican 
names,  and  which  the  Bretons  have  so  often  preserved  in  the 
initial  syllable  Ker  (as  Kerhoet),  is  evidently  nothing  but 
Ceier,  the  rock  or  stone. 

From  what  has  been  suggested,  then,  upon  the  subject  of 
the  Celtic  language,  the  reader  will  conclude  that,  for  all 
practical  purposes  of  analogy  or  of  derivation,  it  has  exerted 
no  appreciable  influence  on  the  modern  speech  of  the  country. 
Some  few  words  indeed  have  been  adopted  into  English  from 
the  tongue  of  the  aboriginal  possessors  of  the  country,  but  so 
few  in  number,  and  so  unimportant  in  signification,  that  it 
will  be  found  to  have  borrowed  as  much  from  the  language  of 
Portugal,  nay,  even  from  those  of  China  and  Hindostan,  as 
it  has  derived  from  the  ancient  indigenous  tongue. 

The  English  language,  then,  viewed  with  reference  to  its 
component  elements,  must  be  considered  as  a  mixture  of  the 
Saxon  and  of  the  Romanz  or  corrupted  Roman  of  the  middle 
ages :  and  before  we  can  proceed  to  investigate  the  peculiar 
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character,  genius,  and  history  of  such  a  composite  dialect,  it 
will  be  essential  to  establish  with  some  degree  of  correctness 
— ^first,  in  what  proportions  these  two  elements  are  found  in  the 
compound  substance  under  consideration ;  and  second,  what 
were  the  periods  and  what  were  the  influences  during  and 
through  which  the  process  of  amalgamation  took  place. 

In  examining  the  relative  proportions  of  two  or  more 
Analysis  of  the  elements  forming  together  a  new  dialect,  it 
language.  would  certainly  be  a  very  simple  and  unphilo- 

sophical  analysis  which  should  consist  of  simply  counting  the 
various  vocables  in  a  dictionary  and  arranging  them  under 
the  various  languages  from  which  they  are  derived,  then 
striking  a  balance  between  them,  and  assigning  as  the  true 
origin  of  the  language  the  dialect  to  which  the  greater 
number  should  be  found  to  belong.  No ;  we  must  pay  some 
attention  to  the  nature  and  significance  of  the  vocables  them- 
selves, and  also  to  the  degree  of  primitiveness  and  antiquity 
of  their  meaning;  nor  must  we  neglect,  in  particular,  to  take 
into  the  account  the  general  form  and  analogies  of  the  com- 
posite language  viewed  as  a  whole.  It  is  evident  that  that 
dialect  must  be  the  primitive  or  radical  one  from  which  are 
derived  the  greatest  number  of  vocables  expres&iing  the 
simpler  ideas  and  the  most  universally  known  objects — 
such  objects  and  ideas,  in  short,  as  cannot  but  possess  equi- 
valents in  every  human  speech,  however  rude  its  state  or  im- 
perfect its  development. 

Following  this  important  rule,  we  shall  find  that  all  the 
primary  ideas,  and  all  the  simpler  objects,  natural  and  artificial, 
are  expressed  in  English  by  words  so  evidently  of  Teutonic 
origin — nay,  so  slightly  varied  from  Teutonic  forms — that  a 
knowledge  of  the  German  will  render  them  instantly  intel- 
ligible and  recognizable.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  words 
"  man,"  "  woman"  (wif-man  ;  t.  e.  female  man),  "  sun,'* 
"  moon,"  "  earth ;'  the  names  of  the  simpler  colours,  as 
"  green,"  "  red,"  "  yellow"  (note  that "  purple  " — a  compound 
colour — is  derived  from  the  Greek),  •*  brown,"  &c. ;  the 
commoner  and  simpler  acts  of  life,  "  to  run,"  "  to  fly,"  "  to 
eat,"  <<  to  sing,"  <&c. ;  the  primary  and  fundamental  passions  of 
our  nature,  and  the  verbs  which  express  those  pasuons  as  ia 
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activity, "  love,"  "  fear,"  "  hate,"  &c. ;  the  names  of  the  ordi- 
nary animals  and  their  cries,  as  "  horse,"  "  hound,"  "  sheep," 
« to  neigh,"  « to  bark,"  "  to  bleat,"  « to  low,"  &c. ;  the  arts 
and  employments,  the  trades  and  dignities  of  life,  "  to  read," 
« to  write,"  '« seaman,"  «  king,"  <<  miller,"  "  earl,"  "  queen," 
&c. ;  and  the  most  generally  known  among  artificial  objects, 
as  ♦'  house,"  "  boat,"  "  door."  It  is  worthy  of  remark  how 
universally  applicable  is  this  principle  of  antiquity  or  primi- 
tiveness :  thus,  those  religious  objects  and  ideas  which  are  of 
the  simplest  and  most  obvious  character  are  represented  in 
English  by  words  derived  from  the  Teutonic  dialects,  while 
the  more  complicated  and  artificial — what  we  may  call  the 
scientific  or  technic — ^portion  of  the  religious  vocabulary,  is 
almost  in  every  case  of  Latin  or  Greek  derivation :  thus, 
"God,"  "fiend,"  "wicked,"  "righteous,"  "hell,"  "faith," 
**hope,"  &c.,  are  all  pure  Saxon  words;  while  "predes- 
tination," "  justification,"  "  baptism,"  &c.,  will  generally  be 
found  to  come  from  other  sources.  So  generally,  indeed, 
is  this  principle  observable  in  the  English  language,  that  we 
may  in  most  cases  decide,  a  priori,  whether  the  equivalent 
for  a  given  object  or  idea  be  a  Saxon  or  a  Latin  word,  by 
observing  whether  that  object  be  a  primitive  and  simple  or 
a  complex  and  artificial  one. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  from  this  that  the  Saxon 
language  was  a  rude  and  uncultivated  mode  of  Saxon 
speech  :  such  a  notion  would  be  in  the  highest  tongue. 
degree  unjust  and  unfounded.  Like  all  the  languages  of  the 
Teutonic  stock,  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  distinguished  for  its 
singular  vigour,  expressiveness,  and  exactness,  and  in  parti- 
cular for  the  great  fecilities  it  afiTorded  for  the  formation  of 
compound  words. 

We  may  remark  that  most  of  the  Saxon  compound  words 
have  ceased  to  exist  in  the  modem  English :  in  short,  the 
tendency  of  our  remarks  is  to  show,  not  that  the  Saxon  was 
incapable  of  expressing  even  the  most  complex  and  refined 
ideas,  but  that,  by  a  curious  fatality,  those  words  have 
generally  given  place,  in  the  tongue  ef  the  present  day,  to 
equivalents  drawn  from  the  Latin  and  Greek  origins.  That 
this  substitution  (for  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  assign  a 

b3 
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reason)  of  Latin  and  Greek  derivatives  for  words  of  Saxon 
stock  has  been  injurious  in  some  cases  to  the  expressiveness, 
and  in  all  to  the  vigour,  of  the  modern  idiom,  no  one  can 
deny  who  compares  the  distinctness  of  the  older  words,  in 
which  all  the  elements  would  be  known  to  aa  English  peasant, 
with  the  somewhat  pedantic  and  &r-fetched  equivalents :  for 
instance,  how  much  more  picturesque,  and,  let  us  add,  intel- 
ligible, are  the  words  "  mildheartedness,"  "  deathsman," 
"  moonling,"  than  the  corresponding  "  mercifulness,"  "  exe- 
cutioner," and  "  lunatic  " ! 

But  perhaps  the  most  singular  transformation  undei^one 
Disuse  of  ^y  *^®  Saxon  language,  in  the  course  of  its  be- 
Saxon  inflec-  coming  the  basis  of  the  English,  is  the  annihila- 
tion of  all,  or  nearly  all,  its  inflections.  The  tongue 
of  our  Saxon  ancestors  was  distinguished,  like  the  modem 
German — one  of  the  offshoots  of  the  same  great  parent  stock 
— by  a  considerable  degree  of  grammatical  complexity;  it  pos- 
sessed its  declensions,  its  cases,  its  numbers,  and  in  particular 
its  genders  of  substantive  and  adjective,  indicated  by  terminal 
tions,  as  in  almost  all  the  languages  ever  spoken  on  the  earth. 
.  The  whole  of  this  elaborate  apparatus  lias  been  rejected  in 
our  present  speech,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  great  portion  of 
it  has  been  rejected  by  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and  French 
languages  in  their  process  of  descent  from  the  Latin.  The 
English  language  presents,  therefore,  the  singular  phe- 
nomenon of  a  dialect  derived  from  two  distinct  sources, 
each  characterized  by  peculiarities  of  inflection,  yet  itself 
absolutely  or  nearly  without  any  traces  of  the  method  of 
inflection  prevalent  in  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  those 
sources. 

Among  the  singularities  of  the  English  pronunciation  which 
place,  as  it  were,  upon  the  threshold  of  the  language  so  many 
unexpected  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  foreigner,  there  are  two 
or  three  always  found  peculiar  difficulties  by  all,  and  particu- 
larly by  Germans,  who  discover,  in  other  respects,  so  many 
analogies  between  their  language  and  our  own.  These  are, 
among  others,  the  sound,  or  rather  the  two  distinct  sounds,  of 
the  th,  A  very  little  explanation  would  suffice  to  render  at 
all  events  the  theoretical  part  of  this  difficulty  very  easy  and 
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iDtellig^ble  to  them ;  for  they  would  then  discover  that  the 
th  which  they  so  bitterly  complain  of  represents  the  sound 
of  two  different  and  distinct  letters   in  the  Saxon   alpha-i 
bet,  which  were  most  injudiciously  suppressed,  their  place 
being  supplied  by  the  combination  tk,  which  exists  in  almost 
all  the  European  languages,  but  which  is  pronounced  in  none 
of  them  as  in  the  English.     The  Saxon  letters  in  question  are 
%  and  p,  and  are  nothing  more  than  b  and  ^  (the  Saxon  d 
and  t)  followed  by  an  aspirate,  indicated  by  the  cross  line ; 
and  which  are  both  most  absurdly  represented  in  English  by 
th^  the  pronunciation  of  which  varies,  as  in  the  words  "  this  " 
and  *'  thin ;"  to  assign  the  right  sound  being  an  effort  of  me- 
mory in  the  learner.     Now  the  Saxon  words  in  which  is 
£[>and  the  character  ^  are  almost  invariably  observed  to  exist 
in  German  with  the  simple  b,  and  those  containing  p,  with 
either  b  or  t^ ;  a  circumstance  tending  strongly  to  prove  that 
it  is  the  Germans  who  have  lost  the  ancient  aspirated  sound 
of  the  two  letters  or  combinations  (for  it  is  of  no  consequence 
whether  they  were  anciently  written  by  the  Germans  with  one 
character  or  two),  and  that,  consequently,  the  English  alone, 
of  all  the  Teutonic  races,  have  preserved  the  true  ancient 
pronunciation  in  this  particular.     The  same  conclusion  may 
be  arrived  at,  we  think  not  un&irly,  with  reference  to  the 
English  tt;,  the  letter  corresponding  to  which  in  German,  viz. 
w,  seems  to  have  lost  not  only  its  true  name,  but  also,  which 
is  of  much  more  importance,  even  its  correct  sound.* 

If  the  German  pronunciation  of  »  be  the  correct  and 
original  one,  either  the  D  or  the  f  is  a  superfluous  and  un- 
necessary letter.  We  think  it,  therefore,  not  improbable  that 
in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  preceding  instance,  it  is  the  English 
language  alone  which,  in  spite  of  a  thousand  fluctuations 
and  a  thousand  caprices  in  orthography  and  etymology,  has 
preserved  the  genuine  pronunciation  of  these  very  import- 
ant letters :  we  say  very  important,  for  it  is  only  sufficient 
to  reflect  on  the  immense  number  of  words  in  German, 
English,  and,  in  short,  all  the  Teutonic  languages  into  the 
structure  of  whicb  enter  one  or  the  other  of  these  letters,  to 

*  The  Germans  pronoance  to  as  v  in  English. 
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be  convinced  that  the  <A,  the  d,  and  the  w  play  a  most  consi- 
derable part. 

The  pronunciation  of  every  language  must  obviously  depend 
Fronimcia-  principally  upon  the  sounds  assigned  to  the 
tion.  various  vowels,   and  consequently  the   learner, 

when  he  finds  that  in  English  almost  all  the  vowels  have  a 
name  and  a  power  totally  different  from  what  they  bear  in  all 
other  tongues,  is  apt  to  lose  all  courage,  and  to  despair  of 
using,  in  the  acquisition  of  English,  the  most  powerful  instru- 
ment with  which  he  can  be  armed ;   namely,  the  analogy 
existing  between  the  original  and  the  derived  dialects.     He 
finds,  for  instance,  that  the  English  vowels  a,  e,  t,  and  Uy  have 
quite  different  names  and  sounds  from  the  same  characters  in 
French  and  German ;  and  his  ear,  perpetually  tantalised  by 
analogies  of  sound  which  do  not  exist,  is  very  apt  to  become 
incapable  of  perceiving  those  which  do.     So  generally,  indeed,, 
is  this  difficulty  experienced,  that  it  may  ^be  laid  down  as  an 
almost  universal  principle,  that  in  all  words  derived  from  a 
foreign  source,  and  naturalized  in  the  English  vocabulary,  one 
of  two  results  is  invariably  found  to  take  place ;  viz.  either 
the  pronunciation  of  the  original  word  is  changed,  or  its 
orthography:  in  other  terms,  the  word  is  made  to  submit 
either  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  English  letters,  when  its 
original  spelling  is  retained,  or  the  spelling  is  altered,  so  as  to 
make  another  combination   of  English  letters  express  the 
original  sound  of  the  word.     In  the  case,  however,  of  deriva- 
tives from  languages  of  the  Teutonic  stock,  these  changes  of 
orthography  ought  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  involving 
such  great  difficulty  as  is  generally  attributed  to  them ;  and 
in  a  majority  of  cases  they  will  be  found  much  less  capricious 
than  is  usually  supposed.     One  considerable  portion  of  the 
above  difficulty  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  there  exists 
in  German  a  much  greater  number  of  dipththongal  combina- 
tions than  have  been   retained,  in  a  written  form,   in   the 
English;  and  thus  we  are  frequently  obliged  to  represent 
such  combinations  by  means  of  our  limited  number  of  vowels, 
in  giving  to  the  same  vowels  a  different  power,  and  conse- 
quently assigning  to  each  letter  a  number  of  distinct  and  often 
very  dissimilar  sounds.    . 
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As  an  example  of  this,  let  us  take  the  word  !Rann,  which 
is  so  £iithfully  reflected  io  the  English  man,  that  the  identity 
of  meaning  in  the  two  cases  is  instantly  and  inevitably  per- 
ceived ;  in  the  plural,  however,  of  the  English  form,  the  a  of 
the  singular  is  changed  into  e,  forming  an  exception  to  the 
usual  manner  of  expressing  the  plural  of  a  substantive  by  the 
addition  of  s.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  e  of  the  plural 
number  in  the  word  men  is  nothing  else  than  an  attempt  to 
represent  in  English  the  somewhat  complicated  combination 
of  vowels  in  the  German  plural  SX^nner,  i.  e.  nuiennerj  of 
which  sound  the  English  e,  though  not  an  exact,  yet  is  the 
best  representation  of  which  the  case  would  admit.  Of  this 
kind  of  representation  the  examples  are  innumerable,  and  they 
will  go  far  to  explain,  if  not  to  palliate,  the  alleged  caprice 
of  the  English  pronunciation.  Again,  in  that  multitude  of 
words  which  exist  in  nearly  similar  forms  (though  it  must  be 
confessed  under  great  differences  in  point  of  pronunciation) 
in  the  French  and  English  languages,  and  which  have  a 
common  Latin  origin,  it  will  be  universally  found  that,  how- 
ever great  be  the  differences  of  pronunciation,  the  orthography 
in  the  English  form  is  in  general  so  little  changed  xatin 
from  the  original  Latin  as  to  be  immediately  element, 
recognizable.  Indeed,  it  is  very  curious  to  remark  that  the 
orthography  of  almost  the  whole  of  this  large  class  of  words 
is  in  English  absolutely  much  more  correct — that  is,  much 
closer  to  the  Latin — than  in  the  French,  the  Italian,  or  even 
than  in  the  Spanish  itself;  so  much  so  indeed  as  to  induce  a 
linguistic  student  unacquainted  with  the  history  of  the  lan- 
guage rather  to  suppose  that  these  words  came  into  modem 
English  either  directly  from  the  Latin,  or  that  they  were  in- 
corporated into  our  speech  through  some  separate  and  inde- 
pendent channel,  than  that  they  had  been  (as  they  undoubtedly 
were)  first  filtered,  so  to  speak,  through  the  French  and 
Italian  idioms.  It  is  strange  tliat  this  large  stream  of  words 
seems  to  have  purified  itself  from  foreign  admixtures  as  it 
descended  from  the  antique  Latin  through  the  various  Romanz 
idioms  which  have  become  the  several  languages  of  modern 
Europe;  so  much  so,  that  the  Latin  words  in  our  present 
speech  may  be  said,  at  least  as  fitr  as  their  orthography  is  con>- 
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cerned,  to  have  reached  amon^  us  a  greater  purity  than  they 
have  in  French,  Italian,  or  even  in  Spanish. 

^'  Nothing  can  be  more  difficult/'  says  the  judicious  and 
Origin  of  accurate  Hallam,  "  than  to  determine,  except  by 
English  an  arbitrary  line,  the  commencement  of  the  Eng- 

anguage.  j.^j^  language ;  not  so  much,  as  in  those  of  the 
continent,  because  we  are  in  want  of  materials,  but  rather 
from  an  opposite  reason — the  possibility  of  tracing  a  very 
gradual  succession  of  verbal  changes  that  ended  in  a  change 
of  denomination.  For  when  we  compare  the  earliest  Eng- 
lish of  the  thirteenth  century  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  the 
twelfth,  it  seems  hard  to  pronounce  why  it  should  pass  for 
a  separate  language,  rather  than  a  modification  or  simplifica- 
tion of  the  former.  We  must  conform,  however,  to  usage, 
and  say  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  converted  into  English — 
1,  by  contracting  or  otherwise  modifying  the  pronunciation 
and  orthography  of  words ;  2,  by  omitting  many  inflections, 
especially  of  the  noun,  and  consequently  making  more  use  of 
articles  and  auxiliaries ;  3,  by  the  introduction  of  French 
derivatives ;  4,  by  using  less  inversion  and  ellipsis,  especially 
in  poetry.  Of  these,  the  second  alone,  I  think,  can  be  con- 
sidered as  sufRcient  to  describe  a  new  form  of  language ;  and 
this  was  brought  about  so  gradually,  that  we  are  not  relieved 
of  much  of  our  difficulty,  whether  some  compositions  shall 
pass  for  the  latest  offspring  of  the  mother,  or  the  earliest 
fruits  of  the  fertility  of  the  daughter." 

With  respect  to  this  excellent  and  comprehensive  judgment, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  remark,  that  in  tracing  practically  the 
application  to  the  English  language  of  the  firot  of  these  pro- 
cesses by  which  Hallam  explains  the  g^radual  transition  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  into  English,  they  are  found  universally 
taking  place  in  the  transformation  of  an  inflected  into  an 
uninflected  language,  or  even  into  one  less  completely  and 
regularly  inflected  :  a  very  long  list  has  been  made,  nay,  an 
almost  complete  vocabulary  might  be  compiled,  of  words  in 
the  French  language  which  differ  from  their  Latin  roots 
only  in  their  having  lost  the  final  syllable,  expressive,  in  the 
Boman  tongue,  of  case,  of  gender,  or  of  tense.  A  very  few 
instances  will  suffice :  if  we  compare,  for  example,  the  old 
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French  t^om  and  horns  with  the  Latin  hom-o  and  hom-ines^ 
we  shall  find  that  only  as  much  of  the  Koman  inflection  has 
been  retained  as  was  indispensable  to  the  required  distinction 
of  singular  and  plural.  In  other  respects  the  word  was  trun- 
cated— and  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  this  contraction 
took  place  gradually  or  suddenly — until  nothing  remains  but 
the  significant  or  radical  syllable  horn. 

In  tracing  from  the  momentous  epoch  of  the  Norman 
invasion  the  gradual  development  of  the  Eng-  Norman  Con- 
lish  language,  it  will  be  by  no  means  necessary  ^l^est 
to  enter  into  any  very  minute  details  of  philological  archae- 
ology :  our  task  wiU  be  more  agreeably,  and  certainly  not 
less  profitably  fiilfilled,  if  we  content  ourselves  with  accom- 
panying, with  due  reverence  and  a  natural  admiration,  the 
advance  of  that  noble  language  along  the  course  of  centu- 
ries :  we  shall  see  it,  springing  from  the  distant  sources  of 
barbarous  and  unpolished  but  free  and  vigorous  genera- 
tions, at  one  time  rolling  harshly,  like  a  mountain  streamlet, 
over  the  rugged  bed  of  Saxon  antiquity,  then  slowly  and 
steadily  gliding  onward  in  a  calmer  and  more  majestic  swell, 
receiving  into  its  bosom  a  thousand  tributary  currents,  from 
the  wild  mountains  of  Scandinavia,  from  the  laughing  valleys 
of  Provence  and  Languedoc,  from  the  storied  plains  of  Italy 
or  the  haunted  shores  of  Greece,  from  the  sierras  of  Anda- 
lucia  and  the  Moorish  vegas  of  Granada — till,  broadening 
and  strengthening  as  it  rolls,  it  bears  upon  its  immeasurable 
breast  the  solidest  treasures  of  human  wisdom  and  the  fairest 
harvests  of  poesy  and  wit. 

It  is  by  no  means  to  be  supposed  that  the  invasion  of  the 
NonnaDs  under  William  was  the  first  point  of  contact  between 
the  Saxon  and  French  races  in  England,  and  that  it  is  to  that 
event  that  we  must  attribute  the  first  fusion :  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  well  established  that  for  a  long  time  previous  to  this 
epoch  the  nobles  and  the  court  of  England  had  affected  to 
imitate  French  &shions,  and  even  sent  their  youth  to  be 
partially  educated  in  the  latter  country.  Between  the  sovereign 
houses  of  Great  Britain  and  Normandy,  in  particular,  there 
were  too  many  relations  of  blood  and  alliance  of  ancient 
standing  to  allow  us  to  be  surprised  at  this.     This  imitation 
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of  French  customs,  dress,  and  langus^  was  not  likely  to  be 
very  palatable  to  the  English  of  the  pure  Anglo-Saxon  stock, 
and  we  accordingly  find  that  a  good  deal  of  ridicule  was  cast 
by  the  lower  orders  on  such  of  their  countrymen  as  showed 
too  great  a  taste  for  the  manners  of  the  other  side  of  the 
Strait  of  Dover.  They  had  a  species  of  proverbial  saying 
with  respect  to  such  foUowero  of  outlandish  Cushions,  which 
is  not  destitute  of  a  certain  drollery  and  salt :  **  Jacke,"  they 
said,  '^  woud  be  a  gentilman  if  he  coud  bot  speke  Frenshe."  It 
is  known,  too,  that  in  the  first  part  of  his  English  sovereignty 
William  had  in  vain  exhausted  his  patience  and  &tigued  his 
ear  in  the  attempt  to  learn  the  Anglo-Saxon  language ;  and 
it  was  not  until  after  his  return  from  Normandy,  after  a  nine 
months'  absence  from  England,  that  he  began  to  employ,  for 
the  suppression  of  the  language  and  nationality  of  his  new 
kingdom,  those  severe  measures  which  have  rendered  his  name 
so  memorable.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  allude  to  these  at 
any  length ;  the  institution  of  the  curfew,  the  forced  employ- 
ment of  the  Norman  language  in  all  public  acts  and  pleadings, 
the  compulsory  teaching  of  Norman  in  the  schools — all  these 
are  well-known  measures,  and  sufiliciently  prove  William's 
conviction  that  no  hope  was  left  of  subduing  the  national 
obstinacy  by  fair  or  gentle  means,  and  that  nothing  remained 
but  proscription  and  violence. 

In  spite  of  these  ominous  proceedings,  however,  the  sacred 
flame  of  letters  was  still  kept  alive  in  the  monasteries :  the 
superiors  of  these  institutions,  it  is  true,  were  almost  univer- 
sally changed,  the  recalcitrant  Saxons  being  displaced  to 
make  way  for  Norman  ecclesiastics,  but  under  the  monk's 
gown  there  often  beat  the  stern  Saxon  heart,  and  the  labour- 
ing brain  was  often  working  with  patriotic  fervour  under  the 
unmarked  cowl.  The  chroniclers  of  this  period  were  in  many 
cases  Saxons,  and  in  their  rude  but  picturesque  narratives  we 
find  the  mostineflaceable  marks  of  the  hatred  felt  by  the  great 
body  of  the  nation  against  the  haughty  conquerors.  In  these 
monasteries  were  taught  rhetoric,  theology,  physic,  the  civil 
and  canon  law ;  and  it  is  in  them  also  that  were  nursed  the 
school  divinity  and  dialectics  which  form  so  striking  a  feature 
in  the  intellectual  physiognomy  of  the  middle  ages. 
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The  year  1150  is  generally  assigned  as  the  epoch  at  which 
the  Saxon  language  began  that  process  of  transformation  or 
corruption  by  which  it  was  ultimately  changed  into  English, 
This  change,  as  we  have  specified  above,  was  not  the  effect  of 
the  Norman  invasion,  for  hardly  any  new  accession  of  French 
words  is  perceptible  in  it  for  at  least  a  hundred  years  from 
this  time :  it  may  be  remarked  that  some  few  French  words 
had  crept  in  before  this  period,  and  also  a  considerable  Latin- 
ising tendency  may  be  remarked  ;  but  the  changes  of  which 
we  are  speaking  are  rather  of  form  than  of  matter,  and  are 
generally  referable  to  one  or  other  of  the  various  causes 
which  have  been  assigned  a  few  pages  back  in  the  clear  and 
emphatic  words  of  Hallam. 

In  the  year  1150  the  Saxon  Chronicle — that  venerable 
monument  of  English  history — comes  to  an  abrupt  gaxon  Chro- 
conclusion.  This  chronicle  (or  rather  series  of  ^^*^^®>  1^^- 
chronicles,  for  it  was  evidently  continued  by  a  great  number 
of  different  writers,  and  exhibits  an  immense  variety  of 
style  and  language)  is  intended  to  give  an  account  of  the 
English  annals  from  a.d.  1 ;  and  though  the  earlier  portion, 
as  might  be  expected,  is  filled  with  trivial  and  improbable 
£ibles,  the  accuracy  and  importance  of  the  work,  as  a  his- 
torical document,  becomes  immeasurably  greater  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  period  when  it  was  discontinued  ;  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  more  recent  events,  and  the  portraits  of  con- 
temporary personages,  bearing  in  many  cases  evident  marks 
of  being  the  production  of  men  who  had  been  the  eye- 
witnesses of  what  they  paint. 

The  French  language  was  still  spoken  at  court ;  and  there 
is  a  curious  anecdote  exemplifying  the  profound  ignorance 
of  our  English  kings  respecting  the  language  and  manners  of 
the  lai^r  portion  of  their  subjects.  We  read  that  Henry  II., 
who  ascended  the  throne  in  1154,  having  been  once  addressed 
by  a  number  of  his  own  subjects  during  a  journey  into  Pem- 
brokeshire, in  a  harangue  commencing  with  the  words  ''  Good 
Olde  Kynge !"  he  turned  to  his  courtiers  for  an  interpretation 
of  these  words,  whose  meaning  was  totally  unknown  to  him. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  century,  viz.  in  1180, 
Layamon  wrote  his  translation  of  Wace's  metrical  legendary 
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romance  of  Brut ;  and  nothing  will  give  a  more  distinct  idea 
of  the  difficulty  encountered  by  philologists  in  fixing  the 
exact  period  at  which  the  Saxon  merged  into  the  English, 
than  the  great  variety  of  decisions  founded  upon  the  style  of 
this  work ;  some  of  our  most  learned  antiquarians,  among 
whom  is  the  accomplished  George  Ellis,  deciding  that  the 
language  of  Layamon  is  "  a  simple  and  unmixed,  though  very 
barbarous  Saxon,"  while  others,  who  are  followed  by  Camp- 
bell, consider  it  to  be  the  first  dawning  or  daybreak  of  Eng- 
lish. Where  so  learned  and  accurate  a  person  as  Ellis  has 
hesitated,  it  becomes  every  one  to  avoid  anything  like  dog- 
matism ;  but  the  truth  probably  is,  that  the  language  of 
Layamon  is  to  be  considered  either  as  late  Saxon  or  as  very 
early  English,  according  as  the  philologist  is  inclined  to 
attribute  the  change  from  one  language  into  the  other  to  a 
modification  taking  place  in  the  form  or  in  the  matter  of  the 
Saxon  speech. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  in  1216,  the 
Thirteenth  English  language  had  made  considerable  progress, 
century.  though  it  had  not  even  yet  begun  to  be  spoken 
at  court :  and  it  must  be  regarded  at  this  period  as  a  harsh 
but  vigorous  and.  expressive  idiom,  containing  in  itself  the 
Feeds  or  capabilities  of  future  perfection.  This  century,  too, 
is  characterised  by  the  circumstance  of  Latin  having  begun  to 
fall  into  disuse ;  the  learned  adopting  their  vernacular  lan- 
guage as  a  medium  for  their  thoughts.  The  increasing 
neglect  of  the  Latin  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  secret  but 
extensive  spread  of  those  doctrines  which  afterwards  took  con- 
sistency at  the  Eeformation.  Eecent  investigations  have 
assigned  to  one  very  curious  monument  of  old  English  a 
different  and  much  earlier  date  than  had  been  previously  fixed 
for  it :  we  allude  to  the  beautiful  song  beginning  **  Sumer  ys 
ycumen  in,"  &c.  This  venerable  relic  has  been  usually 
attributed  to  the  fifteen th  century,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
as  to  its  being  really  the  production  of  the  thirteenth.  It  was 
probably  composed  about  the  year  1250,  and  the  language, 
when  divested  of  its  ancient  and  uncouth  spelling,  differs  so 
little  from  the  English  of  the  present  day  as  to  have  caused 
the  error  to  which  we  have  alluded.     About  1280  was  written 
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the  work  of  Robert  of  Gloucester,  and  it  is  extraordinary  to 
observe  how  great  a  change  had  taken  place  between  this  time 
and  the  appearance  of  Layamon,  a  hundred  years  earlier.  We 
are  now  rapidly  approaching  a  period  when  the  language  may 
be  said  to  have  acquired  some  solidity ;  for  at  the  beginning 
of  the  following  century  we  find  complaints  in  a  great  mul- 
titude' of  writers  against  neologism  and  innovations  in  lan- 
guage— an  infallible  sign  that  some  standard,  Fourteenth 
however  imperfect,  and  some  rules,  however  century, 
capricious,  had  begun  to  be  applied  to  the  idiom — now 
rapidly  rising  into  a  written,  and  consequently  regular,  lan- 
guage. In  the  year  1303,  Robert  Manny ng,  in  his  ^Hand- 
lyng  of  Sinne,'  an  English  translation  of  Bishop  Grosteste's 
*  Manuel  des  Pesches,'  protests  repeatedly  against  foreign  and 
outlandish  innovations :  "  I  seke,"  says  this  venerable  purist, 
*^  no  straunge  Ynglyss."  In  what  consisted  the  innovations 
against  which  he  desires  to  guard — whether  the  "  strange  Eng- 
lish "  was  corrupted  by  an  admixture  of  French  words,  of  Latin- 
isms,  or  of  Grecisms — it  is  obviously  very  difficult  to  ascertain. 
This  century  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  history  of  the 
literature,  and  consequently  in  that  of  the  language  also.  It 
was  in  this  century  that  Wickliffe,  in  popularising  religion, 
tended  also  so  powerfully  to  popularise  language :  it  was  in 
this  century,  too,  that  the  Father  of  English  Literature,  the 
immortal  Chaucer  himself,  introduced  the  elegance,  the 
harmony,  the  learning,  and  the  taste  of  the  infant  Italian 
muse,  assimilating  and  digesting,  by  the  healthy  energy  of 
genius,  what  he  took,  not  as  a  plagiarist,  but  as  a  conqueror, 
from  Petrarca  and  from  Boccaccio.  Gower,  too,  who  was 
born  shortly  before  the  year  1340,  mainly  helped  to  polish 
and  refine  the  language  of  his  country  ;  and  though,  for  want 
of  that  vivifying  and  preserving  quality,  that  sacred  particle 
of  flame,  which  we  designate  by  the  word  genius,  his  works  are 
now  obsolete,  and  consulted  less  for  any  merit  of  their  own 
than  to  illustrate  his  great  contemporary,  the  smoothness  and 
art  of  his  versification  had  doubtless  a  considerable  influence 
in  developing  and  perfecting  the  language.  It  was  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  that  the  Lombard  character  was  first 
disused  in  charters  and  public  acts,  and  to  this  reign  also  must 
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be  assigned  the  oldest  instrument  known  to  exist  in  the 
English  language.  In  the  middle  of  this  centuiy  wrote 
Eichard  Rolle,  the  Hermit  of  Hampole,  in  whose  dull  ethical 
poem,  the  'Prikke  of  Conscience,'  '  Stimulus  Conscientise' — we 
find  the  same  dread  of  innovation  that  was  expressed  forty 
years  earlier  by  Eobert  Mannyng,  or  Robert  de  Brunne,  as 
he  was  otherwise  denominated.  The  Hermit  of  Hampole 
exhibits  the  strongest  desire  to  make  himself  intelligible  to 
lewed  or  unlearned  folk  :  <<  I  seke  no  straunge  Inglyss,  bot 
lightest  and  communest."  We  cannot  pass  this  epoch  without 
an  allusion  to  Langlande's  ^  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman,'  a  long 
and  rather  confused  allegorical  poem,  containing  many  striking 
invectives  against  the  corruptions  of  the  Bomish  priesthood, 
and  in  particular  a  most  singular  prophecy  of  the  severities 
which  were  afterwards  exercised  against  the  monastic  orders 
by  Henry  VIII.  at  the  suppression  of  the  religious  houses. 
In  1350,  or  about  that  year,  the  character  called  Old  English, 
or  Black  Letter,  was  first  used  ;  and  though  the  language  of 
this  period  was  disfigured  by  the  most  barbarous  and  capri- 
cious orthography,  it  is  surprising  how  similar  it  is,  in  point 
of  structure  and  intelligibleness,  to  the  English  of  the  present 
day. 

Twelve  years  after  this,  by  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of 
Pleadings  in  King  Edward  III.,  the  pleadings  before  the  tri. 
English,  1362.  bunals  were  restored  to  the  vernacular  language — 
an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  universal  prevalence  of  the  native 
speech,  and  of  the  diminished  influence  of  the  Norman  French. 
It  is  curious  to  remark  how  absolutely  identical  has  remained 
the  speech  of  the  mob  even  from  so  remote  a  period  to  the 
present  day.  The  following  is  a  passage  from  a  species  of 
political  pasquinade  disseminated  in  the  year  1382,  and  gives 
a  very  fair  specimen  of  the  popular  language  of  the  day :  we 
have  modernized  the  spelling ;  and,  with  this  precaution,  there 
is  not  a  word  or  an  expression  which  differs  materially  from 
the  language  of  the  people  in  the  nineteenth  century  : — "  Jack 
Carter  prays  you  all  that  you  make  a  good  end  of  that  ye 
have  begun,  and  do  well,  and  still  better  and  better ;  for  at 
the  even  men  near  the  day.  If  the  end  be  well,  then  all  is 
well.    Let  Piers  the  ploughman  dwell  at  home,  and  dlght 
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(prepare)  us  com.  Look  that  Hobbe  the  robber  be  well 
chastised.  Stand  manly  together  in  truth,  and  help  the 
truth,  and  the  truth  shall  help  you." 

In  1385  the  Latin  chronicle  of  Higden  (attributed  to  the 
year  1366)  was  translated  into  English  by  John  de  Trevisa. 
It  appears  that,  in  the  interval  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
original  was  written,  the  custom  of  making  children  in 
grammar-schools  translate  their  Latin  into  French  had  been, 
principally  through  the  patriotic  efforts  of  a  certain  Sir  John 
Comewaill,  almost  universally  discontinued  :  ''  so  that  now/' 
to  use  the  words  of  Trevisa,  "  the  yere  of  our  Lorde  1385,  in 
all  the  grammere  scoles  of  Engelond,  children  leaveth 
Frensche,  and  construeth  and  lerneth  in  Englische." 

Another  strong  proof  of  the  growing  spread  and  import- 
ance of  the  English  language  at  this  period  is  to  be  found  in 
the  circumstance  that  our  earliest  traveller.  Sir  John  Mande- 
ville,  who  had  written  in  Latin  and  in  French  the  interesting 
account  of  his  long  wanderings,  should  have  thought  fit  to 
give  to  the  world  an  English  version  of  the  same  curious 
work. 

In  his  translation  of  Higden,  Trevisa  avoids  what  he  calls 
^^ the  old  and  ancient  Englische \*  and  the  same  author  gives 
a  most  terrifying  description  of  the  barbarous  dialects  and 
pronunciation  prevalent  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  country. 
"  Some  use,"  says  he,  in  words  ludicrously  responsive  to  the 
sounds  he  describes,  ''  strange  wlaffing,  chytryng,  barring, 
garring,  and  grysbytyng.  The  languages  of  the  Northumbres, 
and  specyally  at  Yorke,  is  so  sharpe,  slytyng,  frotyng,  and 
UDshape,  that  we  sothern  men  may  unnethe  (hardly)  undir- 
etonde  that  language."  And  even  to  the  present  day  the 
inhabitants  (even  in  neighbouring  counties)  of  distant  and 
retired  or  <<  uplandish  "  districts  can  hardly  understand  each 
other's  speech.  According  to  the  learned  Ritson,  the  year 
1388  was  signalised  by  the  restoration  to  the  English  lan- 
guage of  parliamentary  proceedings — a  great  and  important 
advance  for  the  vernacular  idiom :  and  a  singular  circum-> 
stance,  bearing  a  similar  tendency,  is  to  be  remarked  in  the 
fiu;t  that  both  the  present  king,  Henry  IV.,  and  his  son  and 
successor,  Henry  Y.,  made  their  wills  in  English,  a  thing 
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certainly  not  customary  among  the  nobles  of  the  period :  the 
conduct  therefore  of  the  two  sovereigns  proves  that  they  were 
desirous  of  setting  an  example  of  a  more  general  use  of  the 
language  of  the  people. 

Henry  V.  ascended  the  throne  in  1413,  and  he  ever  ex- 
hibited an  enlightened  care  of  the  national  language ;  a  care 
worthy  of  the  heroic  sovereign  who  had  so  splendidly  illus- 
trated his  reign  by  his  achievements  in  France.  The  Victor 
of  Azincour  appears  to  have  fostered  and  protected  the  lan- 
guage of  his  country.  There  still  exists  a  letter  addressed  by 
this  great  sovereign  to  the  Company  of  Brewers  in  London, 
containing  the  following  remarkable  expressions :  ^'  The 
English  tongue  hath  in  modem  days  begun  to  be  honourably 
enlarged  and  adorned,  and  for  the  better  understanding  of 
the  people  the  common  idiom  is  to  be  exercised  in  writing." 
It  also  appears  by  the  same  document  that  many  of  the  craft 
to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed  ^'  had  knowledge  of  reading 
and  writing  in  the  English  tongue,  but  Latin  and  French 
they  by  no  means  understood."  Here,  then,  we  see  the 
revolution  gradually  becoming  complete,  and  the  English 
idiom  finally  succeeding  in  supplanting,  at  least  for  the  com- 
mon business  of  life,  the  French  and  the  Latin. 

In  the  following  century,  and  at  the  b^inning  of  the  reign 
Fifteenth  of  Henry  YI.,  flourished  the  poet  Lydgate,  and 
century.  also  the  learned  Sir  John  Fortescue,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  King^s  Bench,  one  of  the  first  important  prose- writers 
in  the  language.  King  James  of  Scotland,  who  holds  an 
honourable  place  among  English  poets,  was  assassinated  at 
Perth  in  the  year  1437.  The  language  must  still  be  con- 
sidered as  advancing,  in  spite  of  the  civil  contentions  which 
agitated  England  during  a  considerable  part  of  this  century. 
We  may  remark  that  the  Gothic  letters  ceased  to  be  used 
during  this  period ;  and  in  1483,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Richard  III.,  the  statutes  were  recorded  in  English, 
having  been  till  now  written  in  the  Norman  French.  As  an 
example  of  the  gradual  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
language,  we  may  mention  the  fact  that  Caxton  modernised 
Trevisa  in  1487 — Trevisa,  who  had  himself,  just  a  hundred 
years  before,  so  strenuously  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  old 
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English :  "  thus  the  whirligig  of  time,"  as  the  Clown  says  in 
*  Twelfth  Night,'  "  brings  about  his  revenges." 

In  1509  commenced  the  long  and  eventful  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  the  recognition,  on  the  part  sixteenth 
of  the  sovereign  and  the  government,  of  the  century. 
principles  of  the  Beformatlon.  The  court,  as  well  as 
the  nation  in  general,  was  distinguished  in  this  age  for 
learning  and  intellectual  activity ;  and  we  find  a  very 
considerable  advance  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vernacular 
language.  Among  the  remarkable  men  who  adorned  this 
period  it  would  be  impossible  to  omit  mentioning  Sir  John 
Cheke,  who  first  introduced  into  England  a  profound  and 
enlightened  study  of  the  Greek  language. 

Cheke  is  also  entitled  to  the  grateful  memory  of  after 
generations  by  the  wise  and  accurate  attention  which  he  paid 
himself,  and  inculcated  upon  others,  to  the  purity  of  his  own 
language.  One  of  the  most  curious  and  valuable  specimens 
of  the  writing  and  criticism  of  this  time  is  a  letter  written  by 
him  to  his  friend  Hoby,  containing  remarks  upon  the  latter's 
translation  of  the  ^Cortegiano'  of  Castiglione,  a  very 
fiivourite  book  of  this  period.  We  cannot  forbear  quoting  a 
few  passages  from  this  excellent  composition  of  Cheke,  as 
well  on  account  of  the  weight  and  value  of  the  sentiments,  as 
on  that  of  the  language  in  which  they  are  conveyed.  It 
should  be  remarked  that  Sir  Thomas  Hoby  had  requested 
Cbeke's  opinion  of  his  work : — "  Our  own  tongue  should  be 
written  clean  and  pure,  unmixed  and  unmangled  with  borrow- 
ing of  other  tongues ;  wherein,  if  we  take  not  heed,  by  time,  ever 
borrowing  and  never  paying,  she  shall  be  fiiin  to  keep  her  house 
as  bankrupt.  For  then  doth  our  tongue  naturally  and  praisably 
Qtter  her  meaning  wheu  she  borroweth  no  counterfeitness  of 
other  tongues  to  attire  herself  withal ;  but  used  plainly  her 
own,  with  such  shift  as  nature,  craft,  experience,  and  following 
of  other  excellent,  doth  lead  her  unto ;  and  if  she  want  at  any 
time  (as,  being  imperfect,  she  must),  yet  let  her  borrow 
with  such  bashfulness  that  it  may  appear  that,  if  either 
the  mould  of  our  own  tongue  could  serve  us  to  fashion 
a  word  of  our  own,  or  if  the  old  denizened  words  could 
content  and  ease  this  need,  we  would  not  boldly  venture  on 
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unknown  words.  This  I  say  not  for  reproof  of  you,  who 
have  scarcely  and  necessarily  used,  where  occasion  seemeth, 
a  strange  word  so  as  it  seemeth  to  grow  out  of  the  matter, 
and  not  to  be  sought  for;  but  for  my  own  defence,  who 
might  be  counted  overstraight  a  deemer  of  things  if  I  gave 
not  this  account  to  you,  my  friend,  of  my  marring  this  your 
handiwork."  We  find  at  this  time  innumerable  complaints 
of  the  vast  quantity  of  foreign  words  imported,  from  a  thou- 
sand different  sources,  into  the  English  tongue ;  and  it  is 
curious  to  observe  the  struggles  made,  and  made  in  vain,  by 
the  purists  of  this  period,  to  establish  some  model  or  standard 
of  style.  In  spite  (or,  perhaps,  even  in  consequence)  of  these 
difficulties,  the  language  was  undoubtedly  fixed  and  consoli-* 
dated  in  the  sixteenth  century  more  effectually,  perhaps,  than  in 
any  other  period  of  equal  duration ;  for  we  must  reflect  that  in 
this  age  also  is  included  the  whole  splendid  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
As  specimens  of  the  most  familiar  and  idiomatic  English-^ 
the  English  of  the  lower  orders — we  may  cite  the  wild  and 
witty  pasquinades  of  Skelton,  who  attacked  Wolsey  with 
such  persevering  temerity.  The  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  by  many  supposed  to  have  strongly  and  beneficially 
influenced  the  language  of  this  age,  but  Barrington  attributes 
(and  in  our  opinion  justly)  a  much  greater  power  of  purify- 
ing and  fixing  the  idiom  to  the  publication  of  the  statutes  in 
English.  Those  noble  and  illustrious  friends,  Lord  Surrey 
and  Sir  John  Wyatt,  had  a  powerful  influence  in  the  adorning 
of  their  native  tongue,  no  less  than  Lord  Berners,  the  translator 
of  the  Chronicles  of  Froissart.  In  the  works  of  Roger  Ascham, 
the  learned  preceptor  of  Elizabeth,  we  find  the  same  dread  of 
neologisms ;  in  short,  almost  every  author  of  the  times  seems 
to  be  on  his  guard  against  that  torrent  of  Italianisms,  Galli- 
cisms, and  Spanish  terms,  which  was  soon  to  invade  the  lan- 
guage — "  taffeta  phrases,  silken  terms  precise."  Arthur 
Golding,  who  wrote  in  1565,  thus  complains: — 

**  Oar  English  tongue  is  driven  almost  out  of  kind. 
Dismembered,  back'd,  maimM,  rent,  and  torn. 
Defaced,  patched,  marrM,  and  made  in  scorn  :** 

and  Carew,  about  1 580,  informs  us  that,  "  within  these  sixty 
years  we  have  incorporated  so  many  Latin  and  French  words 
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as  the  third  part  of  our  language  consisteth  in  them."  Spenser, 
in  order  to  give  (as  a  multitude  of  poets,  ancient  and  modern^ 
have  striven  to  do)  an  air  of  antiquity  to  the  language  of  his 
^  Faery  Queen,'  in  harmony  with  the  romantic  chivalry  of 
its  subject,  set  the  example — unhappily  followed  by  many 
writers  who  had  no  such  excuse  as  the  English  Ariosto — of 
reviving  the  obsolete  diction  of  Chaucer ;  and  Shakspeare,  with 
that  intuitive  good  taste  which  characterises  the  higher  order 
of  genius,  levelled  the  keen  and  brilliant  shafts  of  his  ridicule 
against  the  fantastic  Euphuism  or  Italianated  pedantry  of  the 
court,  exactly  as  Eabelais  has  gibbeted  in  immortal  burlesque 
the  '^  Pindarizing  *'  Latinity  of  the  pedants  of  his  day,  and 
Moliere  has  so  cruelly  immortalized  the  conceited  jargon  of 
the  H6tel  de  Rambouillet. 

The  influence,  at  this  period,  and  even  down  to  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  of  Italian  manners  and  Seventeenth 
Hterature,  was  very  great;  an  influence  which  century. 
was  occasionally  mingled  with  the  somewhat  similar  tone  of 
Spanish  society :  but  this  was  afterwards  to  give  place  to  a 
decided  tendency  towards  a  French  taste  in  language,  dress, 
and  so  on.  During  the  stormy  interval  occupied  by  the  Be- 
public  and  Protectorate,  men  were  too  much  occupied 
with  graver  and  more  pressing  interests  to  cultivate  literature 
with  great  ardour  or  success ;  and  even  had  this  period  beenf 
one  of  tranquil  prosperity,  the  gloomy  fanaticism  of  the  times 
would  have  forbidden  us  to  expect  any  improvement  in  the 
language.  At  a  period  when  British  senators  would  rise  in 
Parliament  to  expound  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  when  the  stage 
was  suppressed,  and  serious  propositions  were  made  to  paint 
all  the  churches  black  to  typify  the  gloom  and  corruption  that 
reigned  within  them,  it  was  natural  to  find  the  style  of  writers 
as  mean  as  was  the  condition  of  most  of  the  rulers,  as  narrow 
as  their  intolerance,  and  as  extravagant  as  their  doctrines;  and 
perhaps  one  of  the  true  causes  of  Milton's  adoption  of  the 
singularly  artificial,  learned,  and  involved  way  of  writing  which 
characterises  his  prose  works,  was  his  contempt  for  the  igno- 
lance  of  mo^t  of  the  republican  party,  whose  political  opinions 
he  shared,  while  he  abhorred  their  vices  and  despised  their 
bigotry. 
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Phillips,  the  nephew  and  pupil  of  Milton,  in  the  preface  to 
his  '  Theatrtim  Poetarum,'  a  work  which  is  without  doubt 
deeply  tinged  with  the  literary  taste  and  opinions  of  the  author 
of  the  '  Paradise  Lost/  complains  of  the  gradually  increasing 
French  taste  which  characterised  our  literature  when  he  wrote, 
t.  e.  in  1675,  in  the  reig^  of  Charles  II.  ''  I  cannot  but  look 
upon  it  as  a  very  pleasant  humour  that  we  should  be  so  com- 
pliant with  the  French  custom  as  to  follow  set  fashions,  not 

only  in  garments,  but  in  music  and  poetry Now, 

whetlier  the  trunk-hose  feshion  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  days,  or 
the  pantaloon  genius  of  ours,  be  best,  I  shall  not  be  hasty  to 
determine."  The  cause  of  the  great  influx  of  Gallicisms  which 
took  place  at  the  Eestoration  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the 
long  exile  of  Charles  II.  during  the  stormy  period  of  the  Repub- 
lic. Charles,  and  the  few  faithful  adherents  who  composed  his 
court,  passed  many  of  those  years  in  France ;  he  was  indeed  a 
pensioner  of  Versailles.  He  there  naturally  acquired  a  taste 
for  the  artificial  and  somewhat  formal  refinements  of  French 
literature,  much  more  active  and  permanent  than  any  which 
he  might  have  retained  for  the  vernacular  literature  of  that 
nation  which  had  brought  his  father  to  the  block  and  com* 
pelled  himself  to  encounter  all  the  vicissitudes  of  poverty  and 
exile.  At  his  return  to  the  kingdom  of  his  ancestors,  it  was 
the  court  which  gave,  in  a  great  measure,  the  tone  to  the  rest 
of  the  nation ;  and  it  is  from  this  epoch,  consequently,  that 
we  must  date  the  commencement  of  that  long  influence  exerted 
on  English  by  French  manners  and  modes  of  thinking. 

This  influence  is  very  perceptible  in  all  our  writers  during 
Eighteenth  ^^^  reigns  of  William,  Anne,  and  the  three  first 
century.  Grcorges :  it  is  to  this  that  we  must  attribute  that 
feintness,  dimness,  and  commonplace  good  sense  which  cha- 
racterises, with  occasional  splendid  exceptions,  the  prose  ;  and 
that  unimaginative  and  monotonous  classicism  which  marks 
the  courtly  school  of  poetry,  and  which  was  not  to  be  sup- 
planted by  anything  truly  national  and  vigorous,  till  the  glorious 
outburst  of  new  forms  and  modes  of  thought  and  expression 
in  that  splendid  epoch  illustrated  by  the  contemporary  names 
of  Lord  Byron,  Scott,  and  Wordsworth, 

As  to  the  elementary  constitution  of  the  English  language 
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as  spoken  and  written  in  the  present  day,  the  following  calcu- 
lations may  be  found  curious  and  instructive,  and  perhaps  they 
may  give  a  better  notion  of  the  present  condition  of  the  lan- 
guage than  more  general  description.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  English  now  consists  of  about  38,000  words,  of  which 
23,000,  or  nexrlj five-eighths  J  are  Anglo-Saxon  in  their  origin ; 
and  that  in  our  most  idiomatic  writers  about  nine-tenths  are 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  in  our  least  idiomatic  writers  about  two- 
thirds.  As  examples  of  the  most  completely  idiomatic  authors, 
we  may  instance  the  immortal  De  Foe,  and  among  those  who 
are  least  Saxon  perhaps  Gibbon  may,  without  injustice,  be 
adduced.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  element  is  slowly  but  perceptibly  diminishing ;  and  the 
learned  Sharon  Turner  considers  that  one-fifth  of  the  Saxon 
language  has  ceased  to  be  used. 


c2 
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CHAPTER  II. 

CHAUCER  AND  HIS  TIMES. 

Age  of  Chaaoer— His  Birth  'and  Edacation— Translation  in  the  Four- 
teenth Century— His  Early  Productions — His  Career — Imbued  with 
Provengal  Literature— Character  of  his  Poems — Romaunt  of  the 
Bose— Troilus  and  Cresseide— Anachronism— House  of  Fame — 
Canterbury  Tales— Plan  of  this  Work— The  Pilgrims— Proposition 
of  the  Host — Plan  of  the  Decameron-^Superiorlty  of  Chaucer's  PUm 
^rDialogue  of  the  Pilgrims— Knighfs  Tale— Squire's  Tale— Story  of 
Griselda— Comic  Tales— The  two  Prose  Tales— Rime  of  Sir  Thopas 
— Parson's  Tale— Language  of  Chaucer— The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 

Neither  the  plan  nor  the  extent  of  the  present  volume  will 
permit  us  to  give  a  detailed  history  of  all  the  productions, 
nor,  indeed,  even  a  list  of  all  the  names,  which  figure  in  the 
annals  of  English  literature.  It  will  be  our  aim  to  direct 
the  reader's  attention  upon  those  great  works  and  those  illus- 
trious names  which  form,  as  it  were,  the  landmarks  of  the 
intellectual  history  of  the  country,  and  which  gave  the  tone 
and  colour  to  the  various  epochs  to  which  they  belong ;  exert- 
ing also,  according  to  circumstances,  an  influence  more  or 
less  powerful  on  contemporary  and  succeeding  generations. 
And  by  this  method  we  hope  to  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  scope 
and  character  of  English  literature  than  we  could  expect  to 
afford  them  by  a  more  elaborate  and  detailed  work,  the  mate- 
rials for  which  are  so  abundant,  that  it  would  require  not  a 
volume  but  a  library  to  develop  them  as  they  deserve. 

We  consider,  therefore,  the  age  of  Chaucer  as  the  true 
The  age  of  starting-point  of  the  English  literature  properly 
Chaucer.  go  called.  In  Italy  letters  appear  to  have  revived 
after  the  long  and  gloomy  period  characterised  by  the  some- 
what &lse  term  of  '^  the  dark  ages,"  with  astonishing  rapidity. 
Like  germs  and  seeds  of  plants  which  have  lain  for  centuries 
buried  deep  in  the  unfruitful  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  suddenly 
brought  up  by  some  convulsion  of  nature  to  the  surface,  the 
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intellect  of  Italy  burst  forth,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  into  a 
tropical  luxuriance,  putting  out  its  fidrest  flowers  of  poetry^ 
and  its  solidest  and  most  beautiful  fruits  of  wisdom  and  of  wit. 
Dante  died  seven  years  before,  and  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio 
about  fifty  years  afler,   the  birth  of  Chaucer,  who   thus 
was  exposed  to  the  strongest  and  directest  influence  of  the 
genius  of  these  great  men.    How  great  that  influence  was,  we 
shall  presently  see.     The  great  causes,  then,  which  modified 
and  directed  the  genius  of  Chaucer  were — ^first,  the  new  Italian 
poetry,  which  then  suddenly  burst  forth  upon  the  world,  like 
Pkllas  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter,  perfect  and  consummate  in 
its  virgin  strength  and  beauty ;  second,  the  now  decaying 
Bomanz  or  Provencal  poetry ;  and  third,  the  doctrines  of  the 
Befonnation,  which  were  beginning,  obscurely  but  irresist- 
ibly, to  agitate  the  minds  of  men  ;  a  movement  which  took 
its  origin,  as  do  all  great  and  permanent  revolutions,  in  the 
lower  depths  of  the  popular  heart,  heaving  gradually  onwards, 
like  the  tremendous  ground-swell  of  the  equator,  until  it  burst 
with  resistless  strength  upon  the  Romish  Church  in  Germany 
and  in  England,  sweeping  all  before  it.     Wicklifib,  who  was 
bom  in  1324,  only  four  years  before  Chaucer,  had  undoubt- 
edly conmiunicated  to  the  poet  many  of  his  bold  doctrines : 
the  fiither  of  our  poetry  and  the  fiither  of  our  reformed  religion 
were  both  attached  to  the  party  of  the  celebrated  John  of 
Gaunt,  and  were  both  honoured  with  the  friendship  and  pro- 
tection of  that  powerful  prince :    Chaucer  indeed  was  the 
kinsman  of  the  Earl,  having  married  the  sister  of  Catherine 
Swinford,  first  the  mistress  and  ultimately  the  wife  of  ^'  time- 
honoured  Lancaster;"  and  the  poet's  varied  and  uncertain 
career  seems  to  have  faithfully  followed  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
John  of  Gaunt's  eventfid  life. 

Geoffrey  Chaucer  was  born,  as  he  informs  us  himself,  in 
London ;  and  for  the  date  of  an  event  so  important  to  the 
destinies  of  English  letters,  we  must  fix  it,  on  the  authority 
of  the  inscription  upon  his  tomb,  as  having  happened  in  the 
year  1328 ;  that  is  to  say,  at  the  commencement  of  the  splen- 
did and  chivalrous  reign  of  Edward  III.  The  honour  of 
having  been  the  place  of  his  education  has  been  eagerly  dis- 
puted by  the  two  great  and  ancient  universities  of  Oxford  and 
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Cambridge ;  the  former,  however,  of  the  two  learned  sister 
having  apparently  the  best  established  right  to  the  maternit; 
—or  at  least  the  fosterage — of  so  illustrious  a  nurseling 
Cambridge  founds  her  claim  upon  the  circumstance  of  Chaucer' 
having  subscribed  one  of  his  early  works  "Philogenet  o 
Cambridge,  clerk."  He  afterwards  returned  to  London,  an 
there  became  a  student  of  the  law.  His  detestation  of  th 
monks  appears,  from  a  very  curious  document,  to  have  begu 
even  so  early  as  his  abode  in  the  grave  walls  of  the  Temple 
for  we  find  the  name  of  Jeffrey  Chaucer  inscribed  in  an  anciet 
register  as  having  been  fined  for  the  misdemeanour  of  beatin 
a  friar  in  Fleet  Street. 

The  first  efforts  of  a  revival  of  letters  will  always  be  mad 
Translation  "^  ^^®  ^^^  ^^  translation ;  and  to  this  princip! 
in  fourteenth  Chancer  forms  no  exception.  He  was  an  ind< 
century.  fatigable  translator;  and  the  whole  of  many- 
nay,  a  great  part  of  all — his  works  bears  unequivocal  trac< 
of  the  prevailing  taste  for  imitation.  How  much  he  h 
improved  upon  his  models,  what  new  lights  he  has  placed  the: 
in,  with  what  skill  he  has  infused  fresh  life  into  the  dry  bou* 
of  obscure  authors,  it  will  hereafter  be  our  business  to  inquir 
He  was  the  poetical  pupil  of  Gower,  and,  like  Raphael  ai 
Shakspeare,  he  surpassed  his  master:  Gower  always  speal 
with  respect  of  his  illustrious  pupil  in  the  art  of  poetry  ;  an 
in  his  work  entitled  <  Confessio  Amantis '  places  in  the  mou 
of  Venus  the  following  elegant  compliment : — 

**  And  grete  wel  Chaucer,  when  ye  mete, 
As  my  disciple  and  my  po^te : 
For  in  the  flowers  of  his  youth, 
In  sundry  wise,  as  he  well  couthe. 
Of  ditees  and  of  song6s  glade 
The  which  he  for  my  sak^  made,"  &c 

These  lines  also  prove  that  Chaucer  began  early  to  writ 

and  probably  our  poet  continued,  during  the  whole  course 

his  eventful  life,  to  labour  assiduously  in  the  fields  of  letters 

His  earliest  works  were  strongly  tinctured  with  the  mannc 

His  early     "^7)  ^^6°  ^^^^  ^^^  mannerism,  of  the  age.    Th 

productions,  are  much  fuller  of  allegory  than  his  later  produ 

tions ;  they  are  distinguished  by  a  greater  parade  of  schoki 
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ship,  and  by  a  deeper  tinge  of  that  amorous  and  metaphysical 
mysticism  which  pervades  the  later  Provencal  poetry,  and 
which  reached  its  highest  pitch  of  fantastical  absurdity  in  the 
Arrets  d* Amour  of  Picardy  and  Languedoc.  As  an  example 
of  this  we  may  cite  his  <  Dream,'  an  allegorical  composition 
written  to  celebrate  the  nuptials  of  his  friend  and  patron 
John  of  Gaunt,  with  Blanche,  the  heiress  of  Lancaster. 

Chaucer  was  in  every  sense  a  man  of  the  world :  he  was  the 
ornament  of  two  of  the  most  brilliant  courts  in  the  annals  of 
England — those  of  Edward  III.,  and  his  successor  Richard  11. 
He  also  accompanied  the  former  king  in  his  expedition  into 
France,  and  was  taken  prisoner  about  1 359  at  the  siege  of 
Retters ;  and  in  1367  we  find  him  receiving  from  the  Crown 
a  grant  of  20  marks,  u  e.  about  200/.  of  our  present  money. 

Our  poet,  thus  distinguished  as  a  soldier,  as  a  courtier,  and 
as  a  scholar,  was  honoured  with  the  duty  of  forming  part  of  an 
embassy  to  the  splendid  court  of  Genoa,  where  he  was  present 
at  the  nuptials  of  Yiolante,  daughter  of  Galeazzo  Duke  of 
Milan,  with  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  At  this  period  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Petrarch,  and  probably  of  Boccaccio  also : 
to  the  former  of  these  illustrious  men  he  certainly  was  per- 
sonally known ;  for  he  hints,  in  his  *  Canterbury  Tales,'  his 
having  learned  from  him  the  beautiful  and  pathetic  tale  of  the 
Patient  Griselda: — 

**  Learned  at  Padua  of  a  worthy  clerke, 
Francis.  Petrarke,  the  laureate  poet, 
Highte  thys  clerke,  whose  rhethorique  sweet 
Enlumined  al  Itale  of  poesy." 

It  was  during  his  peregrinations  in  France  and  Italy  that 
Chaucer  drew  at  the  fountain-head  those  deep  draughts  firom 
the  Hippocrene  of  Tuscany  and  of  Provence  which  flow  and 
sparkle  in  all  his  compositions.  It  is  certain  that  he  intro^ 
duced  into  the  English  language  an  immense  quantity  of 
words  absolutely  and  purely  French,  and  that  he  succeeded 
with  an  admirable  dexterity  in  harmonizing  the  ruder  sounds 
of  his  vernacular  tongue ;  so  successfully,  indeed,  that  it  may 
be  safely  asserted  that  very  few  poets  in  any  mo(ftm  language 
are  more  exqwsitely  and  uniformly  musical  than  Chaucer. 
Indeed,  he  has  been  accused,  and  in  rather  severe  terms,  of 
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having  naturalized  in  English  <'a  waggon-load  of  foreij 
words." 

In  1380  we  find  Chaucer  appointed  to  the  office  of  Clerk 
the  Works  at  Windsor,  where  he  was  charged  with  overloo 
Ing  the  repairs  about  to  be  made  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  th 
in  a  ruinous  condition. 

In  1383  Wickliffe  completed  his  translation  into  the  Engli 
Hie  disgrace  language  of  the  Bible,  and  hia  death,  in  the  f( 
and  impri-  lowing  year,  seems  to  have  been  the  signal  i 
sonment.  ^j^^  commencement  of  a  new  and  gloomy  phase 
the  fortunes  of  the  poet.  Chaucer  returned  to  England 
1386,  and,  the  party  to  which  he  belonged  having  lost 
political  influence,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  c 
prived  of  the  places  and  privileges  which  had  been  granted 
him.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was  permitted  to  sell  1 
patents,  and  in  1389  he  appears  to  have  been  induced 
abandon,  and  even  to  accuse,  his  former  associates,  of  whc 
treachery  towards  him  he  bitterly  complains. 

In  reward  for  this  submission  to  the  government,  we  aftc 
wards  find  him  restored  to  favour,  and  made,  in  the  year  13S 
Clerk  of  the  Works  at  Westminster.  It  is  at  this  period  tl] 
he  is  supposed  to  have  retired  to  pass  the  cahn  evening  of  1 
active  life  in  the  green  sbailes  of  Woodstock,  where  he 
related  to  have  composed  his  admirable  ^  Canterbury  Tale 
This  production,  though,  according  to  many  opinions,  neith 
the  finest  nor  even  the  most  characteristic  of  Chaucer's  num 
rous  and  splendid  poems,  is  yet  the  one  of  them  all  by  whi< 
he  is  now  best  known :  it  is  the  work  which  has  handed  1 
name  down  to  future  generations  as  the  earliest  glory  of  1 
country's  literature ;  and  as  such  it  warrants  us  in  appealin 
from  the  perhaps  partial  judgments  of  isolated  critics,  to  t 
sovereign  tribunal  of  posterity.  The  decisions  of  contemp 
raries  may  be  swayed  by  &shion  and  prejudice ;  the  criticLs 
of  scholars  may  be  tinged  with  partiality ;  but  the  unanimo 
voice  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  is  sure  to  be  a  true  iudi 
of  the  relative  value  of  a  work  of  genius. 

BeautiftilAis  are  many  of  his  other  productions,  it  is  i 
^  Canterbury  Tales '  which  have  enshrined  Chaucer  in  the  pen 
tralia  of  England's  Glory  Temple ;  it  is  to  the  wit,  the  pathc 
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the  humanity,  the  chivalry  of  those  Tales  that  onr  minds  reenr 
when  our  ear  is  struck  with  the  yenerable  name  of  Chauc^. 
In  1390  we  find  the  poet  receiving  the  honourable  charge  of 
Clerk  of  the  Works  at  Windsor  $  and^  two  years  later,  a  grant 
firom  the  Crown  of  20/.  and  a  tun  of  wine  annually.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  century  which  his  illastrious  name  had  adorned, 
he  appears  to  have  fidlen  into  some  dmtress ;  for  another  docu- 
ment is  in  existence  securing  to  the  poet  the  protection  of  the 
Crown  (probably  against  importunate  ereditors) ;  and  in  1399 
we  find  the  poet's  name  inserted  in  the  lease  of  a  house  holden 
from  the  Abbot  and  Chapter  of  Westminster,,  and  occupying 
the  spot  upon  which  was  afterwards  erected  Henry  YII.'s 
Chapel,  now  forming  one  of  the  most  brilliant  ornaments  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  In  this  house,  as  is  with  great  proba- 
bility conjectured,  Chaucer  died,  on  the  25th  of  October,  1400, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Abbey,  being  the  first  of  that  long  array 
of  mighty  poets  whose  bones  repose  with  generations  of  kings, 
warriors,  and  statesmen  beneath  the  ^^long-diawn  aisles"  of 
our  national  Walhalla. 

In  reading  the  works  of  this  poet  the  qualities  which  cannot 
fidl  to  strike  us  most  are— admirable  truth,  fresh*  character 
ness,  and  livingness  of  his  descriptions  of  external  of  hispoenuu 
nature ;  profound  knowledge  of  human  life  in  the  delineation 
of  character;  and  that  all-embracing  humanity  of  heart  which 
makes  him,  as  it  makes  the  reader,  sympathise  with  all  God's 
creatioD,  taking  away  from  his  humour  every  taste  of  bitterness 
and  sarcasm.  This  humour,  coloured  by  <Lnd  springing  from 
universal  sympathy,  this  noblest  humanity — we  mean  humanity 
in  the  sense  of  Terence's :  '^  homo  sum';  humani  nihil  a  me 
alienum  puto" — ^is  the  heritage  of  only  the  greatest  among 
mankind ;  and  is  but  an  example  of  that  deep  truth  which 
Nature  herself  has  taught  us,  when  she  placed  in  the  human 
heart  the  spring  of  Laughter  fast  by  the  fountain  of  Tears. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  the  principal  poems  of 
Chaucer,  in  the  hope  of  presenting  to  our  readers  some  scale 
or  measure  of  the  gradual  development  of  those  powers  which 
appear,  at  least  to  us,  to  have  reached  their  highest  apogee  or 
Saltation  in  the  ^  Canterbury  Tales.' 
In  the  first  work  to  which  we  shall  turn  our  attention^ 

c3 
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Chaucer  has  given  ub  a  translation  of  a  poem  esteeme 
Bomaunt  of  ^7  &^1  French  critics  the  noblest  monument  < 
the  Rose.  their  poetical  literature  anterior  to  the  time  ( 
Francis  I.  This  is  the  *  Romaunt  of  the  Rose/  a  beautifi 
mixture  of  allegory  and  narrative,  of  which  we  shall  present] 
give  an  outline  in  the  words  of  Warton.  The  '  Roman  de  1 
Rose '  was  commenced  by  William  de  Lorris,  who  died  i 
1260,  and  completed,  in  1310,  by  Jean  de  Meun,  a  witty  an 
satirical  versifier,  who  was  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  bri 
liant  court  of  Charles  le  Bel.  Chaucer  has  translated  tl; 
whole  of  the  portion  composed  by  the  former,  together  wit 
some  of  Meun's  continuation  ;  making,  as  he  goes  on,  inni 
merable  improvements  in  the  text,  which,  where  it  harmoniz< 
with  his  own  conceptions,  he  renders  with  singular  fidelit; 
"  The  difficulties  and  dangers  of  a  lover,  in  pursuing  and  ol 
taining  the  object  of  his  desires,  are  the  literal  argument  < 
the  poem.  This  design  is  couched  under  the  allegory  of 
rose,  which  our  lover,  after  frequent  obstacles,  gathers  in 
delicious  garden.  He  traverses  vast  ditches,  scales  lofty  wall 
and  forces  the  gates  of  adamantine  castles.  These  enchante 
holds  are  all  inhabited  by  various  divinities  ;  some  of  whic 
assist,  and  some  oppose,  the  lover's  progress."  The  Englis 
poem  is  written,  like  the  French  original,  in  the  short  rhyme 
octosyllabic  couplets  so  universally  adopted  by  the  Trouv^re; 
a  measure  well  fitted,  from  its  ease  and  flowingness,  for  tl: 
purpose  of  long  narratives.  We  have  said  that  the  translatio 
is  in  most  cases  very  close ;  Chaucer  was  so  £blt  from  desirin 
to  make  his  works  pass  for  original  when  they  had  no  claii 
to  this  qualification,  that  he  even  specifies,  with  great  care  an 
with  even  a  kind  of  exultation,  the  sources  from  whence  h 
productions  are  derived.  Indeed,  at  such  early  periods  in  tl 
literature  of  any  country,  writers  seem  to  attach  as  great  ( 
greater  dignity  to  the  office  of  translator  than  to  the  moi 
arduous  duty  of  original  composition ;  the  reason  of  whic 
probably  is,  that  in  the  childhood  of  nations  as  well  as  of  me 
learning  is  a  rarer,  and  therefore  more  admired,  quality  tha 
imagination. 

The  allegorical  personages  in  the  ^  Romaunt  of  the  Rose 
are  singularly  varied,  rich,  and  beautiful.     Sorrow,  Env] 
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Avarice,  Hate,  Beauty,  Franchise,  Bichesse,  are  successively 
brought  on  the  stage.  As  an  example  of  the  remarks  we  have 
just  been  making,  we  will  quote  a  short  passage  from  the  latter 
part  of  Chaucer's  translation,  t.  e,  from  that  portion  of  the 
poem  cdmposed  by  John  of  Meun :  it  describes  the  attend- 
ants in  the  palace  of  Old  Age :  we  will  print  the  original 
French  beside  the  extract : — 

**  T^vaile  et  douleor  la  hebergent,  "  With  her,  Ltboor  tnd  eke  l^vaile 

Maia  ils  la  lient  et  la  chargent,  Lodgid  bene,  with  aorwe  and  wo. 

Que  Moit  prochaine  lay  presentent,  That  nevir  out  of  her  eonrt  go. 

Eb  talant  de  ae  repentir ;  Fain  and  Diatreaa,  Sekenene  and  Ire, 

Tut  lay  sent  de  fleaax  aentir ;  And  MelanchoUe  that  angry  aire, 

Adoneq  lay  vient  en  remembrannoe,  Ben  of  her  palaia  Senatonres ; 

Bn  oeat  taidifve  preaence,  Oroning  and  Gratehing  her  hetbegecca, 

Qoand  il  ae  voit  foible  et  chenae."  The  day  and  night  her  to  tourment. 

With  cruel  death  they  her  preaent. 
And  tellen  her  erliche  and  late. 
That  Deth  atandith  armid  at  her  gate." 

Here  Chaucer's  improvements  are  plainly  perceptible ;  the 
introduction  of  Death,  standing  armed  at  the  gate,  is  a  grand 
and  sublime  thought,  of  which  no  trace  is  to  be  found  in  the 
comparatively  flat  original ;  not  to  mention  the  terrible  dis- 
tinctness with  which  Chaucer  enumerates  Old  Age's  Senators, 
Pain,  Distress,  Sickness,  Ire,  and  Melancholy ;  and  her  grim 
chamberlains.  Groaning  and  Grudging. 

The  next  poem  which  we  shall  mention  is  the  love-story 
entitled  *  Troilus  and  Cresseide,'  founded  on  one  Troiliu  and 
of  the  most  £ivourite  legends  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Cresseide. 
and  which  Shakspeare  himself  has  dramatized  in  the  tragedy 
of  the  same  name.  The  anachronism  of  placing  the  scene 
of  such  a  history  of  chivalric  love  in  the  heroic  age  of  the 
Trojan  War  is,  we  think,  more  than  compensated  by  the 
pathos,  the  nature,  and  the  variety  which  characterize  many 
of  the  ancient  romances  on  this  subject.  Chaucer  informs 
us  that  his  authority  is  Lollius,  a  mysterious  personage  very 
often  referred  to  by  the  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  so 
impossible  to  discover  and  identify  that  he  must  be  consi- 
dered as  the  Ignis  Fatuus  of  antiquaries.  ^^Of  Lollius," 
says  one  of  these  unhappy  and  baffled  investigators,  "  it  will 
become  every  one  to  speak  with  deference."  The  whole 
poem  is  saturated  with  the  spirit  not  of  the  Ionian  rhapso- 
dlsty  but  of  the  Prevent^  minstrel.    It  is  written  in  the 
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rhymed  ten-syllabled  couplet,  which  Chaucer  has  used  i 
the  greater  part  of  his  works.  In  the  midst  of  a  thousai 
anachronisms,  of  a  thousand  absurdities,  this  poem  contaii 
some  strokes  of  pathos  which  are  invariably  to  be  found  : 
everything  Chaucer  wrote,  and  which  show  that  his  hea 
ever  vibrated  responsive  to  the  touch  of  nature. 

Though  we  propose,  in  a  future  volume,  to  give  such  sp 
cimens  and  extracts  of  Chaucer  as  may  suffice  to  enable  01 
readers  to  judge  of  his  manner,  we  cannot  abstain  from  citir 
here  a  most  exquisite  passage :  it  describes  the  bashfulness  ai 
hesitation  of  Cressida  before  she  can  find  courage  to  make  ti 
avowal  of  her  love : — 

**  And  as  the  newe-abashed  nightingale 
That  stinteth  first,  when  she  beginneth  sing^ 
When  that  she  heareth  any  herdis  tale, 
Or  in  the  hedgis  any  wight  stirring,  j 
And  after  siker  doth  her  Toice  outring ; 
Right  so  Cresseid^,  when  that  her  drede  stent, 
Opened  her  herte  and  told  him  her  entent" 

We  may  remark  here  the  extraordinary  fondness  for  tl 
song  of  birds  exhibited  by  Chaucer  in  all  his  works.  The: 
is  not  one  of  the  English  poets,  and  certainly  none  of  tl 
poets  of  any  other  nation,  who  has  shown  a  more  intense  ei 
joyment  for  this  natural  music  :  he  seems  to  omit  no  oppo 
tunity  of  describing  the  ^'  doulx  ramaige  "  of  these  feathers 
poets,  whose  accents  seem  to  be  echoed  in  all  their  delicac; 
their  purity  and  fervour,  in  the  fresh  strains  of  ''  our  Fath' 
Chaucer :" — 

**  Sound  of  vernal  showers 
On  the  twinkling  grass, 
Bain-awakened  flowers, 
AU  that  ever  was 
Joyous,  and  clear,  and  fresh,  thy  music  doth  surpass ! " 

We  have  mentioned  the  anachronism  of  plan  in  this  poen 
it  abounds  in  others  no  less  extraordinary.  Among  these,  ] 
represents  Cresseide  as  reading  the  Thebaid  of  Statins  (a  vei 
fiivourite  book  of  Chaucer),  which  he  calls  '  The  Romant 
of  Thebis ;'  and  Pandarus  endeavours  to  comfort  Troili 
with  arguments  of  predestination  taken  from  Bishop  Brai 
wardine,  a  theologian  nearly  contemporary  with  the  poet. 
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The  *  House  of  Fame,'  a  magnificent  allegory,  glowing 
with  all  the  ^'  barbaric  pearl  and  gold  "  of  Gk>thic  House  of 
imagination,  is  the  next  work  on  which  we  shall  ^•bm. 
remark.  Its  origin  was  probably  Proven^,  but  the  poem 
which  Chaucer  translated  is  now  lost.  We  will  condense 
the  argument  of  this  poem  from  Warton: — <*The  poet, 
in  a  vision,  sees  a  temple  of  glass  decorated  with  an  uncount- 
able number  of  golden  images.  On  the  walls  are  engraved 
stories  from  Yir^'s  Eneid  and  Ovid's  Epistles.  Leaving  this 
temple,  he  sees  an  eagle  with  golden  wings  soaring  near  the 
sun.  The  bird  descends,  seizes  the  poet  in  its  talons,  and 
conveys  him  to  the  Temple  of  Fame,  which,  like  that  of  Ovid, 
is  situated  between  earth  and  sea.  He  is  left  by  the  eagle 
near  the  house,  which  is  built  of  materials  bright  as  polished 
glass,  and  stands  on  a  rock  of  ice.  All  the  southern  side  of 
this  rock  is  covered  with  engravings  of  the  names  of  fiunous 
men,  which  are  perpetually  melting  away  by  the  h^t  of  the 
sun.  The  northern  side  of  the  rock  was  alike  covered  with 
names;  but,  being  shaded  from  the  warmth  of  the  sun, 
the  characters  here  remained  unmelted  and  une£&ced.  Within 
the  niches  formed  in  the  pinnacles  stood  all  round  the  castle 

*  All  manere  of  minstrellis, 
And  gestours,  that  tellen  tales 
Both  of  weping  and  eke  of  game  :* 

and  the  most  renowned  harpers — Orpheus,  Arion,  Chiron, 
and  the  Briton  Glaskeirion.  In  the  hall  he  meets  an  infinite 
multitude  of  heralds,  on  whose  surcoats  are  embroidered  the 
arms  of  the  most  redoubted  champions.  At  the  upper  end, 
on  a  lofty  shrine  of  carbuncle,  sits  Fame.  Her  figure  is  like 
those  of  Virgil  and  Ovid.  Above  her,  as  if  sustained  on  her 
shoulders,  sate  Alexander  and  Hercules.  From  the  throne  to 
the  gates  of  the  hall  ran  a  range  of  pillars  with  respective 
inscriptions.  On  the  first  pillar,  made  of  lead  and  iron,  stood 
Josephus  the  Jewish  historian,  with  seven  other  writers  on 
the  same  subject.  On  the  second,  made  of  iron,  and  painted 
with  the  blood  of  tigers,  stood  Statius.  On  another,  higher 
than  the  rest,  stood  Homer,  Dares  Phrygius,  Livy,  LolHus, 
Chiido  of  Colonna,  and  OeojBTrey  of  Monmouth,  writers  on  the 
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Trojan  story.  On  a  pillar  of  *  tinnld  iron  dere '  stood  Virgil ; 
and  next  him,  on  a  pillar  of  copper,  appeared  Ovid.  The 
figure  of  Lucan  was  placed  upon  a  pillar  of  iron  '  wrought 
full  sternly/  accompanied  by  many  Roman  historians.  On  a 
pillar  of  sulphur  stood  Claudian.  The  hall  is  filled  by  crowds 
of  minor  authors.  In  the  mean  time  crowds  of  every  nation 
and  condition  fill  the  temple,  each  presenting  his  claim  to  the 
queen.  A  messenger  is  sent  to  summon  Eolus  from  his 
cave  in  Thrace,  who  is  ordered  to  bring  his  two  clarions 
Slander  and  Praise,  and  his  trumpeter  Triton.  The  praises 
of  each  petitioner  are  then  sounded,  according  to  the  partial 
or  capricious  appointment  of  Fame ;  and  equal  merits  obtain 
very  difierent  success.  The  poet  then  enters  the  house  or 
labyrinth  of  Rumour.  It  was  built  of  willow  twigs,  like  a 
cage,  and  therefore  admitted  every  sound.  From  this  house 
issue  tidings  of  every  kind,  like  fountains  and  rivers  from  the 
sea.  Its  inhabitants,  who  are  eternally  employed  in  hearing 
or  telling  news,  raising  reports,  and  spreading  lies,  are  then 
humorously  described :  they  are  chiefiy  sailors,  pilgrims,  and 
pardoners.  At  length  our  author  is  awakened  by  seeing  a 
venerable  person  of  gpreat  authority;  and  thus  the  vision 
abruptly  terminates."  From  the  few  lines  we  have  quoted,  it 
may  be  seen  that  this  poem,  like  the '  Romauut  of  the  Rose,'  is 
written  in  the  octosyllabic  measure.  Though  full  of  extra- 
vagances, exaggerations  of  the  already  too  monstrous  personi- 
fications of  Ovid,  this  work  extorts  our  admiration  by  the 
inexhaustible  richness  and  splendour  of  its  ornaments ;  a  rich- 
ness as  perfectly  in  accordance  with  Middle  Age  art,  as  it  is 
extravagant  and  puerile  in  the  tinsel  pages  of  the  Roman  poet. 
That  multiplicity  of  parts  and  profusion  of  minute  embellish- 
ment which  forms  the  essential  characteristic  of  a  Gothic 
cathedral  is  displaced  and  barbarous  when  introduced  into 
the  severer  outlines  of  a  Grecian  temple  or  a  Roman  am- 
phitheatre. 

It  now  becomes  our  delightful  duty  to  speak  of  the  *  Can- 
Canterbury  terbury  Tales ;'  and  we  can  hardly  trust  ourselves 
Tales.  (o  confine  within  reasonable  limits  the  examina- 

tion of  this  admirable  work,  containing  in  itself,  as  it  does, 
merits  of  the  most  various  and  opposite  kinds.    It  is  a  finished 
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picture,  delineatiiig  almost  every  variety  of  human  character, 
crowded  with  figures,  whose  lineaments  no  lapse  of  time,  no 
change  of  manners,  can  render  faint  or  indistinct,  and  which 
will  retain,  to  the  latest  centuries,  every  stroke  of  outline  and 
every  tint  of  colour,  as  sharp  and  as  vivid  as  when  they  came 
from  the  master's  hand.  The  Pilgrims  of  Chaucer  have  tra- 
versed four  hundred  and  fifty  years — like  the  Israelites  wan- 
dering in  the  Wilderness — arid  periods  of  neglect  and  igno- 
rance, sandy  flats  of  formal  mannesism,  unfertilised  by  any 
spring  of  beauty,  and  yet  '^  their  garments  have  not  decayed, 
neither  have  their  shoes  waxed  old." 

Besides  the  lively  and  faithful  delineation — t.  e.  descriptive 
delineation^-of  these  personages,  nothing  can  be  more  dramade 
than  the  way  in  which  they  are  set  in  motion,  speaking  and 
acting  in  a  manner  always  conformable  to  their  supposed 
characters,  and  mutually  heightening  and  contrasting  each 
other's  peculiarities.  Further  yet,  besides  these  triumphs  in 
the  framing  of  his  Tales,  the  Tedes  themselves,  distributed 
among  the  various  pilgrims  of  his  troop,  are,  in  almost  every 
case,  masterpieces  of  splendour,  of  pathos,  or  of  drollery. 

Chaucer,  in  the  Prologue  to  the '  Canterbury  Tales,'  relates 
that  he  was  about  to  pass  the  night  at  the  *^  Tabarde  "  inn  in 
Southwark,  previous  to  setting  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  far- 
famed  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  of  Kent — i,  e,  Thomas  a  Becket — 
at  Canterbury.  On  the  evening  preceding  the  poet's  de- 
parture there  arrive  at  the  hostelry — 

**  Wei  nine  and  twenty  in  a  compagnie 
Of  sondry  folk,  by  dvanture  y-falle 
In  felawship,  and  pilgrimes  wer  they  alle, 
That  toward  Canterbury  wolden  ride." 

The  poet,  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  travelling  in  such  good 
company,  makes  acquaintance  with  them  all,  and  the  party, 
after  mutually  promising  to  start  early  in  the  morning,  sup 
and  retire  to  rest. 

Chaucer  then  gives  a  full  and  minute  description,  yet  in 
incredibly  few  words,  of  the  condition,  appearance, 

e  piignms.  ^^g^^jj^jg^  dress,  and  horses  of  the  pilgrims.  He 
first  depicts  a  Knight,  <^  brave  in  battle,  and  wise  in  council," 
courteous,  grave,  religious,  experienced ;  who  had  fought  for 
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the  &ith  in  iar  lands,  at  Algesiras,  at  Alexandria,  in  Russia; 
a  model  of  the  chivalrous  virtues  :«— 

**  And  though  that  he  was  worthy,  he  was  wise, 
And  of  his  port  as  meke  as  ia  a  mayde. 
He  was  a  veray  parfit  gentle  knight" 

He  is  mounted  on  a  good,  though  not  showy,  horse,  and 
clothed  in  a  simple  gipon  or  close  tunic,  of  serviceable  ma- 
terials, characteristically  stained  and  discoloured  by  the  friction 
of  his  armour. 

This  valiant  and  modest  gentleman  is  accompanied  by  his 
son,  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  damoyseau  or  "  bachelor  "  of 
this,  or  of  the  graceful  and  gallant  youth  of  noble  blood  in 
any  period.  Chaucer  seems  to  revel  in  the  painting  of  his 
curled  and  shining  locks — *'  as  they  were  laid  in  presse  " — 
of  his  tall  and  active  person,  of  his  already-shown  bravery, 
of  his  "  love-longing,"  of  his  youthful  accomplishments,  and 
of  his  gay  and  fimtastic  dress.  His  talent  for  music,  his  short 
embroidered  gown  with  long  wide  sleeves  (the  fashion  of  the 
day),  his  perfect  horsemanship,  hb  skill  in  song-making,  in 
illuminating  and  writing,  his  hopeful  and  yet  somewhat  melan- 
choly love  for  his  "  lady," — 

**  So  hote  he  loved,  that  by  nightertale 
He  slept  no  more  than  doth  the  nightingale — ** 

nothing  is  omitted ;  not  a  stroke  too  few  or  too  many. 

This  attractive  pair  are  attended  by  a  Yeman  or  retainer. 
Thb  figure  is  a  peHect  portrait  of  one  of  those  bold  and  sturdy 
archers,  the  type  of  the  ancient  national  character ;  a  type 
which  still  exists  in  the  plain  independent  peasantry  of  the 
rural  districts  of  the  land.  He  is  clad  in  the  picturesque  cos- 
tume of  the  gpreenwood,  with  his  sheaf  of  peacock  arrows 
bright  and  keen  stuck  in  his  belt,  and  bearing  in  his  hand  ^^  a 
mighty  bowe" — the  fiur-famed  '* long-bow"  of  the  English 
archers — the  most  formidable  weapon  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
which  twanged  such  &tal  music  to  the  chivalry  of  France  at 
Poictiers  and  Agincourt.  His  "not-hed,"  his  **  brown 
visdge,"  tanned  by  sun  and  wind,  his  sword  and  buckler,  his 
sharp  and  well-equipped   dagger,  the  silver   medal  of  St 
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Christopher  on  his  breast,  the  horn  in  the  green  baldric — how 
life-like  does  he  stand  before  us ! 

These  three  figures  are  admirably  contrasted  with  a  Prioress, 
a  lady  of  noble  birth  and  delicate  bearing,  full  of  the  pretty 
affectations,  the  dainty  tendernesses  of  the  ^'grande  dame 
religieuse."  Her  name  is  '< Madame  Eglantine;"  and  the 
mixture,  in  her  manners  and  costume,  of  gentle  worldly 
vanities  and  of  ignorance  of  the  world ;  her  gaiety,  and  th& 
ever-visible  difficulty  she  feels  to  put  on  an  air  of  courtly 
hauteur ;  the  ladylike  delicacy  of  her  manners  at  table,  and 
her  fondness  for  petting  lap-dogs, — 

**  Of  smale  honndes  had  she,  that  she  fed 
With  rested  flesh,  and  milk,  and  wastel-bread. 
Bat  sore  she  wept  if  on  of  hem  were  dead, 
Or  if  men  smote  it  with  a  yerde  smert, 
For  al  was  conscience,  and  tender  herte," — 

this  masterly  outline  is  most  appropriately  framed  (if  we  may 
80  speak)  in  tfte  external  and  material  accompaniments — ^the 
beads  of  ^^  smale-^sordll "  hanging  on  her  arm,  and,  above  all, 
the  golden  brooch  with  its  delicate  device  of  a  '^  crowned  A,'' 
and  the  inscription  Amor  vincit  omnia*  She  is  attended  by 
an  inferior  Nun  and  three  Priests. 

The  Monk  follows  next,  and  he,  like  all  the  ecclesiastics, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  Personore  or  secular  parish 
priest,  is  described  with  strong  touches  of  ridicule ;  but  it  is 
impossible  not  to  perceive  the  strong  and  ever-present  humanity 
of  which  we  have  spoken  as  perhaps  the  most  marked  charac- 
teristic of  Chaucer's  mind.  The  Monk  is  a  gallant,  richly- 
dressed,  and  pleasure-loving  sportsman,  caring  not  a  straw  for 
the  obsolete  strictness  of  the  musty  rule  of  his  order.  His 
sleeves  are  edged  with  rich  fur,  his  hood  &stened  under  his 
chin  with  a  gold  pin  headed  with  a  ^love-knot,"  his  eyes  are 
buried  deep  in  his  fleshy  rosy  cheeks,  indicating  great  love  of 
rich  fiu«  and  potent  wines ;  and  yet  the  impression  left  on  the 
mind  by  this  type  of  fat  roystering  sensuality  is  rather  one  of 
drollery  and  good-fellowship  than  of  contempt  or  abhorrence. 

Chaucer  exhibits  rich  specimens  of  the  various  genera  of 
that  vast  species  *^  Monachus  monachans,"  as  it  may  be  classed 
by  some  Babelcesian  Theophrastus.    The  next  personage  who 
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enters  is  the  Frere,  or  mendicant  friar,  whose  easiness  of  con- 
fession, wonderful  skill  in  extracting  money  and  gifts,  and 
gay  discourse  are  most  humorously  and  graphically  described. 
He  is  represented  as  always  carrying  store  of  knives,  pins,  and 
toys,  to  give  to  his  female  penitents,  as  better  acquainted  with 
the  tavern  than  with  the  lazar-house  or  the  hospital,  daintily 
dressed,  and  "  lisping  somewhat ."  in  his  speech,  "  to  make 
his  English  swete  upon  the  tonge." 

This  **  worthy  Limitour "  is  succeeded  by  a  grave  and 
formal  personage,  the  Merchant :  solemn  and  wise  is  he,  with 
forked  beard  and  pompous  demeanour,  speaking  much  of 
profit,  and  strongly  in  favour  of  the  king's  right  to  the  sub- 
sidy ''pour  la  saufgarde  et  custodie  del  mer,"  as  the  old 
Norman  legist  phrases  it.  He  is  dressed  in  motley,  mounted 
on  a  tall  and  quiet  horse,  and  wears  a  '^  Flaundrish  beaver 
hat." 

The  learned  poverty  of  the  Gierke  of  Qifenforde  forms  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  Merchant's  rather  pompous  ''  re- 
spectability." He  and  his  horse  are  "  leane  as  is  a  rake  "  with 
abstinence,  his  clothes  are  threadbare,  and  he  devotes  to  the 
purchase  of  his  beloved  books  all  the  gold  which  he  can  collect 
from  his  friends  and  patrons,  devoutly  praying,  as  in  duty 
bound,  for  the  souls  of  those 

"  Who  yeve  him  wherewith  to  scolue." 

Nothing  can  be  more  true  to  nature  than  the  mixture  of 
pedantry  and  bashfulness  in  the  manners  of  this  anchoret  of 
learning,  and  the  tone  of  sententious  morality  and  formal  po- 
liteness which  marks  his  language^ 

We  now  come  to  a  "  Serjeant  of  the  Lawe,"  a  wise  and 
learned  magistrate,  rich  and  yet  irreproachable,  with  all  the 
statutes  at  his  fingers'  ends,  a  very  busy  man  in  reality,  '^  but 
yet,"  not  to  forget  the  inimitable  touch  of  nature  in  Chaucer, 
'^  he  seemed  besier  than  he  was"  He  is  plainly  dressed,  as 
one*  who  cares  not  to  display  his  importance  in  his  exterior. 

Nor  are  the  preceding  characters  superior,  in  vividness  and 
variety,  to  the  figure  of  the  "  Frankelein,"  or  rich  country- 
gentleman,  who  is  next  introduced :  his  splendid  and  hospi- 
table profusion,  and  the  epicurean  luxuriousness  of  the  man 
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himself,  are  iDimitably  set  before  us.     ^^  It  snewed  in  his 
house  of  mete  and  drink." 

Then  come  a  number  of  burgesses,  whose  appearance  is 
classed  under  one  general  description.  These  are  a  Haber- 
dasher, Carpenter,  Webbe  (or  Weaver),  Dyer,  and  Tapiser — 


•  Alle  yclothed  of  o  liTer^, 


Of  a  solempne  and  gret  fraternity/' — 

that  is,  they  all  belong  to  one  of  those  societies,  or  mestiers, 
which  play  so  great  a  part  in  the  municipal  history  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  somewhat  cossu  richness  of  their  equip- 
ment, their  knives  hafted  with  silver,  their  grave  and  citizen- 
like bearing — all  is  in  harmony  with  the  pride  and  vanity, 
hinted  at  by  the  poet,  of  their  wives,  who  think  ^^  it  is  full 
&yre  to  be  ycleped  Madame^ 

The  skill  and  critical  discernment  of  the  Cook  are  next  de- 
scribed :  '^  Well  could  he  know  a  draught  of  London  ale,*' 
and  elaborately  could  he  season  the  rich  and  fantastic  dishes 
which  composed  the  '^  carte  "  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He 
joins  the  pilgrimage  in  hope  that  his  devotion  may  cure  him 
of  a  disease  in  the  1^. 

A  turbulent  and  boisterous  Shipman  appears  next,  who  is 
described  with  minute  detail.  His  brown  complexion,  his 
rude  and  quarrelsome  manners,  his  tricks  of  trade,  stealing 
wine  ^'  from  Burdeux  ward,  while  that  the  chapman  slepe," 
all  is  enumerated ;  nor  does  the  poet  forget  the  seaman's  know- 
ledge of  all  the  havens  ^'  from  Gothland  to  the  Cape  de  Ft- 
nistere,"  nor  his  experience  in  his  profession :  '^  In  many  a 
tempest  had  his  herd  be  shake." 

He  is  followed  by  a  Doctour  of  Phisike,  a  great  astrono- 
mer and  natural  magician,  deeply  versed  in  the  ponderous 
tomes  of  Hippocrates,  Hali,  Galen,  Rhasis,  Averrhoes,  and 
the  Arabian  physicians.  His  diet  is  but  small  in  quantity,  but 
rich  and  nourishing  \^^his  study  is  but  little  on  the  Bible ;" 
and  he  is  humorously  represented  as  particularly  fond  of 
gold,  ^^  fir  gold  in  phisike  is  a  cordiall,'* 

Next  to  the  grave,  luxurious,  and  not  quite  orthodox  Doctor 
eaters  the  ^^  Wife  of  Bath,"  a  daguerreotyped  specimen  of  the 
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female  hourgeoUe  of  Chaucer's  day ;  and  bearing  so  perfe< 
the  stamp  and  mark  of  her  class,  that,  by  changing  her  < 
tume  a  little  to  the  dress  of  the  nineteenth  century,  she  wc 
serve  as  a  perfect  sample  of  her  order  even  in  the  present  ( 
She  is  equipped  with  a  degree  of  solid  costliness  that  does 
exclude  a  little  coquetry  ;  her  character  is  gay,  bold,  and 
over  rigid ;  and  she  is  endeavouring,  by  long  and  freqi 
pilgrimages,  to  expiate  some  of  the  amorous  errors  of 
youth.  She  is  a  substantial  manu^turer  of  cloth,  and 
jealous  of  her  precedency  in  the  religious  ceremonies  of 
parish,  that,  if  any  of  her  female  acquaintance  should  veni 
to  go  before  her  on  these  solemn  occasions,  <<  so  wroth  was  ; 
that  she  was  out  of  alle  charitee." 

Contrasted  with  this  rosy  dame  are  two  of  the  most  bea 
ful  and  touching  portraits  ever  delineated  by  the  hand 
genius— one  "  a^poure  Persoune,"  or  secular  parish  priest ; 
his  brother  in  simplicity,  virtue,  and  evangelic  purit;] 
Plowman.  It  is  in  these  characters,  and  particularly  in 
"  Tale"  put  into  'the  mouth  of  the  former,  that  we  most 
tinctly  see  Chaucer's  sympathy  with  the  doctrines  of 
Reformation :  the  humility,  self-denial,  and  charity  of  tl 
two  pious  and  worthy  men,  are  opposed  with  an  unstudied, 
not  the  l^s  striking  pointedness,  to  the  cheatery  and  sensus 
which  distingubh  all  the  monks  and  friars  r^resented 
Chaucer.  So  beautiful  and  so  complete  is  this  noble  delinea 
of  Christian  piety,  that  we  will  not  venture  to  injure  its  e 
by  quoting  it  piecemeal  in  this  place,  but  refer  our  readei 
the  volume  of  extracts,  in  which  the  whole  of  Chaucer's  ] 
logue  will  be  found  at  length. 

Then  we  find  enumerated  a  Reve,  a  Miller,  a  Sompi 
(an  officer  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts),  a  Pardoner,  a  Ma 
pie,  and  ^'  myself,"  that  is,  Chaucer. 

The  Miller  b  a  brawny,  short,  red-headed  fellow,  stn 
boisterous  and  quarrelsome,  flat-nosed,  wide-mouthed, 
bauched ;  he  is  dressed  in  a  white  coat  and  blue  hood, 
anned  with  sword  and  buckler. 

His  conversation  and  conduct  correspond  fidthfully  i 
such  an  appearance :  he  ^enlivens  the  journey  by  his  skil 
playing  on  the  bagpipe. 
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The  Manciple  was  an  officer  attached  to  the  ancient  col* 
1^968;  ^  duty  was  to  purchase  the  provisions  and  other 
eonunodities  for  the  consumption  of  the  students ;  in  hcty  he 
was  a  kind  of  steward.  Cliaucer  describes  this  pilgrim  as 
singularly  adroit  in  the  exercise  of  his  business,  taking  good 
eare  to  advantage  himself  the  while. 

Another  of  the  most  elaborately  painted  pictures  in  Chau» 
eer's  gallery  is  the  '^  Beve,"  bailiff,  or  intendant  of  some 
great  proprietor's  estates.  He  stands  before  us  as  a  slender, 
long*l^ged,  choleric  individual,  with  his  beard  shaven  as 
close  as  possible,  and  his  hair  exceedingly  short.  He  is  a 
severe  and  watchful  manager  of  his  master's  estates,  and  had 
grown  so  rich  that  he  was  able  to  come  to  his  lord's  assist- 
ance, and  "  lend  him  of  his  owen  good."  His  horse  is  de- 
scribed, and  even  named,  and  he  is  described  as  always  riding 
'^  the  hinderest  of  the  route." 

Nothing  can  surpass  the  nature  and  truthfulness  with  which 
Chaucer  has  described  the  Sompnour.  His  &ce  is  fiery  red,  as 
cherubim  were  painted,  and  so  covered  with  pimples,  spots, 
and  discolorations,  that  neither  mercury,  sulphur,  borax,  nor 
any  purifying  ointment,  could  cleanse  his  complexion.  He  is 
a  great  lover  of  onions,  leeks,  and  garlick,  and  fond  of  *'  strong 
win  as  red  as  blood ;"  and  when  drunk  he  would  speak  no- 
thing but  Latin,  a  few  terms  of  which  language  he  had  picked 
up  from  the  writs  and  citations  it  was  his  profession  to  serve. 
He  is  a  great  taker  of  bribes,  and  will  allow  any  man  to  set  at 
nought  the  archdeacon's  court  in  the  most  flagrant  manner 
"  for  a  quart  of  wine." 

The  last  of  the  pilgrims  is  the  '^  Pardonere,"  or  seller  of 
indulgences  from  Rome.  He  is  drawn  to  the  life,  singing,  to 
the  bass  of  his  fnend  the  Sompnour,  the  song  of  *<  Come 
hither,  love,  to  me."  The  Pardoner's  hair  is  '^  yellow  as 
wax,"  smooth  and  thin,  lying  on  his  shoulders:  he  wears  no 
hood,  ^^  for  jollite," — ^that  is,  in  order  to  appear  in  the  fashion. 
His  eyes  (as  is  of^en  found  in  persons  of  this  complexion — 
note  Chaucer's  truth  to  nature)  are  wide  and  staring  like 
those  of  a  hare ;  his  voice  is  a  harsh  treble,  like  that  of  a 
goat ;  and  he  has  no  beard.  Chaucer  then  enumerates  the 
various  articles  of  the  Pardoner's  professional  ^budget ;  and 
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€ertainl7  there  never  was  collected  a  list  of  droller  relics :  he 
has  Our  Lady's  veil,  a  morsel  of  the  sail  of  St.  Paul's  ship,  a 
glass  full  of  '^  pigges  bones,"  and  a  pewter  cross  crammed 
with  other  objects  of  equal  sanctity.  With  the  aid  of  these  and 
the  hypocritical  unction  of  his  address,  he  could  manage,  in 
one  day,  to  extract  from  poor  and  rustic  people  more  money 
than  the  Parson  (the  regular  pastor  of  the  parish)  could 
collect  in  two  months. 

The  number  of  the  pilgrims  now  enumerated  will  be 
Proposal  of  found  by  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to 
the  host.  count  them  to  amount  to  thirty -one,  including 
Chaucer;  and  the  poet  describes  them  setting  out  on  their 
journey  on  the  following  morning.  Before  their  departure, 
iiowever,  the  jolly  Host  of  the  Tabarde  makes  a  proposition  to 
the  assembled  company.  He  offers  to  go  along  with  them 
himself,  on  condition  that  they  constitute  him  a  kind  of 
master  of  the  revels  during  their  journey ;  showing  how 
agreeably  and  profitably  they  could  beguile  the  tedium  of  the 
road  with  the  relation  of  stories.  He  then  proposes  that  on 
their  return  they  should  all  sup  together  at  his  hostelry,  and 
that  he  among  them  who  shall  have  been  adjudged  to  have 
told  the  best  story  should  be  entertained  at  the  expense  of 
the  whole  society.  This  proposal  is  unanimously  adopted ; 
and  nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  mixture  of  fun  and  good 
sense  with  which  honest  Harry  Bailey,  the  Host,  sways  the 
merry  sceptre  of  his  temporary  sovereignty. 

This  then  is  the  framework  or  scafiblding  on  which 
Plan  of  the  Chancer  has  erected  his  Canterbury  Tales.  The 
Decameron,  practice  of  connecting  together  a  multitude  of 
distinct  narrations  by  some  general  thread  of  incident  is  very 
natural  and  extremely  ancient.  The  Orientals,  so  passionately 
fond  of  tale-telling,  have  universally — and  not  always  very 
artificially — given  consistency  and  connection  to  their  stories 
by  putting  them  into  the  mouth  of  some  single  narrator :  the 
various  histories  which  compose  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights 
are  supposed  to  be  successively  recounted  by  the  untiring  lips 
of  the  inexhaustible  Princess  Scheherezade ;  but  the  source 
from  whence  Chaucer  more  immediately  adopted  Yds  framing 
was  the  Decameron  of  Boccaccio.    This  work  (as  it  may  be 
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necessary  to  inform  our  younger  readers)  consists  of  a  hundred 
tales  divided  into  decades,  each  decade  occupying  one  day  in 
the  relation.  They  are  narrated  by  a  society  of  young  men 
and  women  of  rank,  who  have  shut  themselves  up  in  a  most 
luxurious  and  beautiful  retreat  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno,  in 
order  to  escape  the  infection  of  the  terrible  plague  then 
ravaging  Florence. 

If  we  compare  the  plan  of  Chaucer  with  that  of  the  Floren- 
tine, we  shall  not  hesitate  to  give  the  palm  of  propriety,  pro- 
bability, and  good  taste  to  the  English  poet.  A  pilgrimage 
was  by  no  means  an  expedition  of  a  mournful  or  solemn  kind, 
and  afforded  the  author  the  widest  field  for  the  selection  of 
character  from  all  classes  of  society,  and  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  the  divers  humours  and  oddities  of  a  company 
fortuitously  assembled.  It  is  impossible,  too,  not  to  feel  that 
there  is  something  cruel  and  shocking  in  the  notion  of  these 
young  luxurious  Italians  of  Boccaccio  whiling  away  their  days 
in  tales.of  sensual  trickery  or  sentimental  distress,  while  without 
the  well-guarded  walls  of  their  retreat  thousands  of  their  kins- 
men and  fellow-citizens  were  writhing  in  despairing  agony. 
Moreover,  the  similarity  of  rank  and  age  in  the  personages  of 
Boccaccio  produces  an  insipidity  and  want  of  variety:  all 
these  careless  voluptuaries  are  repetitions  of  Dioneo  and 
Fiammetta :  and  the  period  of  ten  days  adopted  by  the  Italian 
has  the  defect  of  being  purely  arbitrary,  there  being  no 
reason  why  the  narratives  might  not  be  continued  indefinitely. 
Chaucer's  Pilgrimage,  on  the  contrary,  is  made  to  Canterbur}', 
and  occupies  a  certain  and  necessary  time ;  and,  on  the  return 
of  the  travellers,  the  society  separates  as  naturally  as  it  had 
assembled ;  after  giving  the  poet  the  opportunity  of  intro- 
ducing two  striking  and  appropriate  events — their  procession 
to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  at  their  arrival  in  Canterbury, 
and  the  prize-supper  on  their  return  to  London. 

Had  Chaucer  adhered  to  his  original  plan,  we  should  have 
had  a  tale  from  each  of  the  party  on  the  journey  out,  and  a 
second  tale  from  every  pilgrim  on  the  way  back,  making  in 
all  sixty-two — or,  if  the  Host  also  contributed  his  share,  sixty- 
four.  But,  alas !  the  poet  has  not  conducted  his  pilgrims  even 
to  Canterbury ;  and  the  tales  which  he  has  made  them  tell 
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only  make  us  the  more  bitterly  lament  the  non-fblfilment  of 
his  original  intention. 

Before  we  speak  of  the  narratives  themselves,  it  will  be 
Dialogue  of  proper  to  state  that  our  poet  continues  to  describe 
thepiljgrimB.  ^[,9  actions,  conversation,  and  deportment  of  his 
pilgrims :  and  nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  remarks  put  into 
their  mouths  respecting  the  merits  of  the  various  tales ;  or 
more  dramatic  than  the  afiected  bashfulness  of  some,  when 
called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  amusement  of  their  com- 
panions, and  the  squabbles  and  satirical  jests  made  by  others. 

These  passages,  in  which  the  tales  themselves  are,  as  it  were, 
incrusted,  are  called  Prologues  to  the  various  narratives  which 
they  respectively  precede,  and  they  add  inexpressibly  to  the 
vivacity  and  movement  of  the  whole,  as  in  some  cases  the 
tales  spring,  as  it  were,  spontaneously  out  of  the  conver- 
sations. 

Of  the  tales  themselves  it  will  be  impossible  to  attempt 
Knight's  ^^6"  A  rapid  summary :  we  may  mention,  as  the 
Tale.  most  remarkable  among  the  serious  and  pathetic 

narratives,  the  Knight's  Tale,  the  subject  of  which  is  the 
beautiful  story  of  Palamon  and  Arcite,  taken  from  the 
Teseide  of  Boccaccio,  but  it  is  unknown  whether  originally 
invented  by  the  great  Italian,  or,  as  is  far  more  probable, 
imitated  by  him  from  some  of  the  innumerable  versions  of  the 
"  noble  story  "  of  Theseus  current  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
poem  is  full  of  a  strange  mixture  of  manners  and  periods : 
the  chivalric  and  the  heroic  ages  appear  side  by  side :  but 
such  is  the  splendour  of  imagination  displayed  in  this  im- 
mortal work,  so  rich  is  it  in  magnificence,  in  pathos,  in 
exquisite  delineations  of  character,  and  artfully  contrived 
turns  of  fortune,  that  the  reader  voluntarily  dismisses  all  his 
chronology,  and  allows  himself  to  be  carried  away  with  the 
fresh  and  sparkling  current,  of  chivalric  love  and  knightly 
adventure.  No  r^der  ever  began  this  poem  without  finishing 
it,  or  ever  read  it  once  without  returning  to  it  a  second  time. 
The  effect  upon  the  mind  is  like  that  of  some  gorgeous  tissue, 
gold-inwoven,  of  tapestry,  in  an  old  baronial  hall ;  full  of 
tournaments  and  battles,  imprisoned  knights,  and  emblazoned 
banners,  Gothic  temples  of  Mars  and  Venus,  the  lists,  the 
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dungeon  and  the  lady's  bower,  garden  and  fountain,  and 
moonlit  groves.  Chaucer's  peculiar  skill  in  the  delineation 
of  character  and  appearance  by  a  few  rapid  and  masterly 
strokes  is  as  perceptible  here  as  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Tales : 
the  procession  of  the  kings  to  the  tournament  is  as  bright  and 
'  vivid  a  piece  of  painting  as  ever  was  produced  by  the  ^'  strong 
braine  *'  of  mediaeval  Art :  and  in  point  of  grace  and  simpli- 
city, what  can  be  finer  than  the  single  line  descriptive  of  the 
beauty  of  Emilie — so  suggestive^  and  therefore  so  superior  to 
the  most  elaborate  portrait — "  Up  rose  the  sun,  and  up  rose 
Emelie"? 

The  next  poem  of  a  serious  character  is  the  Squire's  Tale, 
which  indeed  so  struck  the  admiration  of  Milton  The  Squire's 
— himself  profoundly  penetrated  by  the  spirit  of  T^®- 
the  Bomanz  poetry — that  it  is  by  an  allusion  to  the  Squire's 
Tale  that  he  characterizes  Chaucer  when  enumerating  the 
great  men  of  all  ages,  and  when  he  places  him  beside  Plato, 
Shakspeare,  JSschylus,  and  his  beloved  Euripides :  he  sup- 
poses his  Cheerful  Man  as  evoking  Chaucer : — 

"  And  call  up  him  who  left  half  told 
The  story  of  Cambuscan  bold." 

The  imagery  of  the  Squire's  Tale  was  certainly  well  calculated 
to  strike  such  a  mind  as  Milton's,  so  gorgeous,  so  stately,  so 
heroic,  and  imbued  with  all  the  splendour  of  Oriental  litera- 
ture ;  for  the  scenery  and  subject  of  this  poem  bear  evident 
marks  of  that  Arabian  influence  which  colours  so  much  of  the 
poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which  probably  began  to  act 
upon  the  literature  of  Western  Europe  after  the  Crusades. 

In  point  of  deep  pathos — pathos  carried  indeed  to  an  ex- 
treme and  perhaps  hardly  natural  or  justifiable  gtory  of 
pitch  of  intensity — we  will  now  cite,'  among  the  Gnselda. 
graver  tales  of  our  pilgrims,  the  story  put  into  the  mouth  of 
the  Clarke  of  Oxenforde.  This  is  the  story  of  the  Patient 
Griselda — a  model  of  womanly  and  wifely  obedience,  who 
comes  victoriously  out  of  the  most  cruel  and  repeated  ordeals 
inflicted  upon  her  conjugal  and  maternal  aflections.  The 
beautiful  and  angelic  figure  of  the  Patient  Wife  in  this  hearts 
rending  story  reminds  us  of  one  of  those  seraphic  statues  of 
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Virgin  Martyrs  whieh  stand  with  clasped  hands  and  upli 
imploring  eje,  in  the  carved  niches  of  a  Gothic  cathedral- 
eternal  prayer  in  sculptured  stone,— 


■  Patience,  on  a  monnraent. 


Smiling  at  Grief  I" 

iThe  subject  of  this  tale  is,  as  we  mentioned  som^  p^ges  I 
invented  by  Boccaec^io,  and  firit  seen  in  1814,  by  Petri 
who  was  so  struck  with  its  beauty  that  he  translated  it 
Latin,  and  it  is  from  thb  translation  that  Chaucer  dfev 
materials.  The  English  poet  indeed  appears  to  have 
ignorant  of  Boccaccio's  claim  to  the  authorship,  for  he  n 
his  "  Gierke  "  say  that  he  had  learned  it  from  "  Frau 
Petrarke,  the  laureat  po^te.**  Petrarch  himself  bears 
strongest  testimony  to  the  almost  overwhelming  pathos  o1 
story,  for  he  relateis  that  he  gave  it  to  a  Pilduan  acquaint 
of  his  to  read,  who  fell  into  a  repeated  agony  of  passie 
tears.     Chaucer's  poem  is  written  in  the  Italian  stanza. 

Of  the  comic  tales  the  following  will  be  found  the 
excellent : — ^The  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  a  droll 

""  ®  logue  of  the  Cock  and  the  Fox,  in  whicl 
very  absurdity  of  some  of  the  accompaniments  confers  oi 
the  highest  qualities  which  a  &ble  can  possess,  viz.  so 
a  degree  of  individuality  that  the  reader  forgets  that  the 
sons  of  the  little  drama  are  animals,  and  sympathizes 
them  as  human  beings ;  the  Merchant's  Tale,  which^  lik 
comic  stories  generally,  though  very  indelicate,  is  yet  re 
with  the  richest  and  broadest  humour ;  the  Beve's  Tale 
many  shorter  stories  distributed  among  the  less  prom 
characters^  But  the  crown  and  pearl  of  Chaucer's  dro 
is  the  Miller's  Tale,  in  which  the  delicate  and  penetri 
description  of  the  vtuious  actors  in  the  adventure  can  on 
surpassed  by  the  perfectly  natural  yet  outrageously  ludi 
catastrophe  of  the  intrigue  in  which  they  move. 

There  is  certainly  nothing,  in  the  vast  treasury  of  an 
The  two  or  modem  humorous  writing,  at  once  so  rei 
prose  Tales,  droll,  and  so  exquisitely  enjotd  in  the  mann 
telling.  It  is  true  that  the  subject  is  not  of  the  most  da 
nature;  but,  though  coarse  and  plain-speaking,  Chauc 
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teva*  o^mnpft  op  yicious:  hk  impropti^ies  mte  rather  fh6 
ihdt  of  the  ruder  age  in  whidh  he  lived,  and  the  turbid  ebul- 
litions of  ft  rich  and  aetiVe  imaginatiGffi,  than  the  cool, 
andynng,  stftdied  profligaoy-^-the  more  dangerous  and  cot* 
raptiog  b^bdause  veiled  under  a  &lse  and  morbid  sentimental- 
inn-'— ifrhich  difefiied  a  great  portion  of  the  mod^n  literature 
•f  too  many  civilised  oouhtries. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  all  the  tales  are  in  verse 
trkh  the  e&oeptitoii  of  two,  one  of  "v^hich,  mmeofSir 
singularly  enough^  is  given  to  Chaucer  him-  Thopas. 
self.  This  requires  some  explanation.  When  the  poet  is 
fiiBt  ealled  upon  for  his  story,  be  bursts  out  info  a  long^ 
eonfosed,  fenlasdcal  tale  of  chivalry,  relating  the  adventures 
of  a  oerti^n  erraait-knight^  Sir  Thopas,  and  his  wander- 
ings lA  search  of  the  QaeeH  of  Faerie.  This  is  written 
in  the  p^eMnr  versification  of  the  Troov^res  (note,  that  it  is 
ibfe  only  tale  in  which  he  has  adopted  this  iheasure),  and  is 
foil  of  all  the  absurdities  of  those  compositions.  When  in 
the  fi^l  swing  of  dedamation,  add  when  we  are  expecting  to 
h»  overwhelihed  with  jjiage  after  pleige  of  this  "  sleaasy  stuflT,"--^ 
ftt  the  poet  goes  on  glillantly,  like  D^n  Quixote,  <<  in  the  style 
ids  books  cit  ehiValry  had  taught  him,  imitating,  as  near  as  he 
dim,  their  V€^  iJhTase,"-^he  is  suddenly  interrupted  by  honest 
Barry  Bailey,  tite  Host,  who  plays  the  part  of  Moderator  or 
GhoriiB  so  Chaucer's  pleasant  comedy.  The  Host  begs  him, 
with  many  strong  expressions  of  ridicule  and  disgust,  to  give 
tbenk  no  niore  of  such  <'  drafty  rhyming,"  and  entreats  him  to 
kt  thetfl  hcstf  sometfahig  lesff  worn-out  and  tiresome.  The 
pitot  them  prdipeses  to  entertain  the  party  with  <^  a  litel  thinge 
in  prose/'  and  relates  the  allegorical  story  of  Meliboeus  arid 
his  nhfy  PalieAce.  It  is  evident  that  Chaucer,  well  awstre  of 
t^e  imme^^tirable  superiority  oC  the  newly  revived  classical 
literature  over  the  barbarous  and  now  exhausted  invention  of 
the  Rossanz  poets,-  hsts  chosen  this  ingenious  method  of  ridi^^ 
enling  the  commonplace  tales  of  chivalry ;  but  so  exquisitely 
grave  is  the  irony  in  this  passage,  that  many  critics  have  taken 
the  *  Bime  of  Sir  Thopas '  for  a  serious  composition,  and 
have  regretted  that  it  was  left  a  fragment ! 

The  other  prose  tale  (we  have  mentioned  Meliboeus)  is 

d2 
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supposed  to  be  related  by  the  Parson,  who  is  always  described 
as  a  model  of  Christian  humility,  piety,  and  wisdom  ;  which 
does  not,  however,  save  him  from  the  terrible  suspicion  of 
being  a  Lollard^  t.  e.,  a  heretical  and  seditious  revolutionist. 
This  composition  hardly  can  be  called  a  '^  tale,"  for  it  con- 
tains neither  persons  nor  events ;  but  it  is  very 
Parson's  Tale.        .  .  j»  .  r  ^v  i 

curious  as  a  specimen  of  the  sermons  ot  the  early 

Reformers ;  for  a  sermon  it  is,  and  nothing  else — a  sermon 
upon  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  divided  and  subdivided  with  all 
the  pedantic  regularity  of  the  day.  It  also  gives  us  a  very 
curious  insight  into  the  domestic  life,  the  manners,  the  costume, 
and  even  the  cookery,  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Some  critics 
have  contended  that  this  sermon  was  added  to  the  Canterbury 
Tales  by  Chaucer  at  the  instigation  of  his  confessors,  as  a 
species  of  penitence  for  the  light  and  immoral  tone  of  much 
of  his  writings,  and  particularly  as  a  sort  of  recantation,  or 
amende  honorable^  for  his  innumerable  attacks  on  the  monks. 
But  this  supposition  is  in  direct  contradiction  with  every  line 
of  his  admirable  portrait  of  the  Parson  ;  and,  however  natural 
it  may  have  been  for  the  licentious  Boccaccio  to  have  done 
such  public  penance  for  his  ridicule  of  the  "  Frati,"  and  his 
numberless  sensual  and  immoral  scenes,  his  English  follower 
was  <<  made  of  sterner  stuff."  The  friend  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
and  the  disciple  of  Wickliffe,  was  not  so  easily  to  be  worked 
upon  by  monastic  subtlety  as  the  more  superstitious  and 
aenstums  Italian. 

The  language  of  Chaucer  is  a  strong  exemplification  of  the 
Laneaage  remarks  we  made  in  our  first  chapter  respecting 
of  Chaucer,  the  structure  of  the  English  language.  The 
ground  of  his  diction  will  be  ever  found  to  be  the  pure  vigor- 
ous Anglo-Saxon  English  of  the  people,  inlaid^  if  we  may  so 
style  it,  with  an  immense  quantity  of  Norman -French  words. 
We  may  compare  this  diction  to  some  of  those  exquisite 
specimens  of  incrusting  left  us  by  the  Obscure  but  great  artists 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  which  the  polish  of  metal  or  ivory 
contrasts  so  richly  with  the  lustrous  ebony. 

The  difficulty  of  reading  this  great  poet  is  very  much 
exaggerated :  a  very  moderate  acquaintance  with  the  French 
and  Italian  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  observation  of 
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a  few  simple  rules  of  pronunciation,  will  enable  auy  educated 
person  to  read  and  to  enjoy.  In  particular  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  the  final  letter  «,  occurring  in  so  many  English  words, 
had  not  yet  become  an  e  mute;  and  must  constantly  be  pro- 
nounced, as  well  as  the  termination  of  the  past  tense,  ed,  in  a 
separate  syllable.  The  accent  also  is  more  varied  in  its 
position  than  is  now  common  in  the  language.  Bead  with 
these  precautions,  Chaucer  will  be  found  as  harmonious  as  he 
is  tender,  magnificent,  humorous,  or  sublime. 

Until  the  reader  is  able  and  willing  to  appreciate  the  in- 
numerable beauties  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  it  is  The  Flower 
not  to  be  expected  that  he  can  make  acquaintance  and  the  Leaf, 
with  the  graceful  though  somewhat  pedantic  '  Court  of 
Love,'  an  allegorical  poem,  bearing  the  strongest  marks  of 
its  Provencal  origin ;  or  with  the  exquisite  delicacy  and  pure 
chivalry  of  the  '  Flower  and  the  Leaf;'  of  which  latter  poem 
Campbell  speaks  as  follows,  enthusiastically  but  justly : — <'  The 
Flower  and  the  Leaf  is  an  exquisite  piece  of  fairy  fancy. 
With  a  moral  that  is  just  sufficient  to  apologise  for  a  dream, 
and  yet  which  sits  so  lightly  on  the  story  as  not  to  abridge  its 
most  visionary  parts,  there  is,  in  the  whole  scenery  and  objects 
of  the  poem,  an  air  of  wonder  and  sweetness,  an  easy  and 
surprising  transition,  that  is  truly  magical." 

We  cannot  conclude  this  brief  and  imperfect  notice  of  this 
great  poet  without  strongly  recommending  all  those  who 
desure  to  know  something  of  the  true  character  of  English 
literature  to  lose  no  time  in  making  acquaintance  with  the 
admirable  productions  of  ^^  our  father  Chaucer,"  as  Gascoigne 
affectionately  calls  him :  the  difficulties  of  his  style  have  been 
unreasonably  exaggerated,  and  the  labour  which  surmounts 
them  will  be  abundantly  repaid.  ^'  It  will  conduct  you,"  to 
use  the  beautiful  words  of  Milton,  ^'  to  a  hill-side ;  laborious 
indeed  at  the  first  ascent,  but  else  so  Smooth,  so  green,  so  full 
of  goodly  prospects  and  melodious  sounds  on  every  side,  that 
the  harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more  charming." 
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CHAPTER  III, 

SIDNEY  AND  SPENSER. 

Elizabetliaxi  Ent-rrAges  of  Pericles,  Angustnc,  the  Uedm,  Louis  XIV, 

— Chivalry— Sidnfiy-r-The  Arcadia— tfti   Siyle t— Spenser  —  Shep- 
herd's Calendar—Pastoral— Spenser  at  Court— Burleigh  and  I^icester 
—Settlement  in  Ireland— The  faery  Queen— Spenser^s  Death— Criti- 
I    cism  of  the  Faery  Queen— Style,  Language,  and  Versification. 

In  the  history  of  most  couDtries  the  period  oi  the  highest 
EHzahefhan  Hterary  glory  will  generally  be  found  to  eoineicle. 
ff^  with  that  of  some  very  marked  and  permanent 

achievements  in  commerce  or  in  war.  Nor  is  this  eiroum- 
fitance  surprising.  Those  men  who  best  oau  perform  great 
aetions  are  in  general  best  able  to  think  sublime  thoughts.  It 
was  not  a  fortuitous  assemblage,  in  tba  same  country  and  at 
the  same  period,  of  such  minds  as  those  of  Esehylus,  Sophocles, 
and  Euripides,  that  has  made  us  assume  the  age  of  Perieles  as 
the  culminating  point  of  Athenian  literature.  No  f  the  defeat 
of  the  Persians  cannot  but  be  consid«*ed  as  having  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  existence  of  that  splendid  peiied. 

In  the  same  way  the  &r-fieimed  age  of  Louis  XIV.  was  un* 
doubtedly  prepared,  if  not  produced,  by  the  long  religious 
wars  of  the  B^rpaation,  the  national  enthusiasm  being  also 
raised  by  the  brilliant  exploits  of  Frenck  arms  in  G^many 
and  Flanders, 

That  period  in  the  history  of  English  letters  wiiieh  cor- 
responds to  the  epochs  to  which  we  have  alluded  is  the  age 
of  Elizabeth.  It  is  the  Elizabethan  era  which  represents, 
among  us,  the  age  of  Pericles,  that  of  Augustus,  that  of  the 
Medici,  that  of  Leo,  that  of  Louis  ;  nay,  it  n)ay  be  asserted, 
and  without  any  exaggerated  national  vanity,  that  tbe  pro« 
ductions  of  this  one  era  of  English  literature  may  boldly  be 
opposed  to  the  intellectual  triumphs  of  all  the  other  epochs 
mentioned,  taken  collectively. 

In  this  case,  as  in  the  others,  a  gigantic  revolution  had 
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taken  place,  recent  indeed,  but  not  so  recent  as  to  leave  men!s 
minds  under  the  more  immediate  action  of  party  spirit  and 
political  enmity.  The  intellect  of  England  had  lately  been 
engaged  in  a  struggle  for  its  liberty  and  its  religion ;  it  had 
had  time  to  repose,  but  not  to  be  enfeebled :  it  now  started  on 
its  race  of  immortality,  glowing,  indeed,  from  the  arena,  but 
not  weakened  ;  its  muscles  strung  with  wrestling,  but  not 
exhausted.  During  the  actual  ardour  of  any  great  political 
struggle,  men's  minds  are  naturally  too  intent  upon  the  more 
immediate  and  personal  question,  and  their  views  too  much 
nitfrowed  and  distorted  by  prejudice  and  polemics,  for  any 
great  achievements  in  general  literature  to  be  expected ;  but 
it  is  in  the  period  of  tranquillity  immediately  siuiceeding  such 
great  national  revolutions  that  the  human  intellect  soars  aloft 
with  steadiest,  broadest,  and  sublimest  wing  into  the  calmer 
empyrean  of  poetry  or  philosophy — 

"  Above  the  smoke  and  stir  t^t  Uxis  dim  spot 
Which  men  call  Earth." 

The  great  revolution  to  which  we  have  been  alluding  is,  we 
bardly  ne^  say,  the  ^formation ;  the  doctrines  of  which  were 
first  solidly  established  in  £ng]4^d  under  the  sceptre  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  in  whose  vehement  struggles  was  trained  that  geue- 
nttioQ  which  was  to  be  adorned  by  Sidney,  by  Spenser,  and  by 
Baleigh. 

The  other  condition,  too,  which  we  have  specified  as  neces- 
sary to  the  production  of  a  great  and  immortal  era  in  literature, 
viz.  a  higb  degree  of  military  glory,  was  certainly  to  be  found 
in  this  reign :  we  need  opily  inentipn  the  annihilation  of  the 
Spanish  Annada. 

In  England,  at  ajl  pieriods  of  our  history,  literature,  speak- 
iflg  generally,  has  almost  always  enianated  from  the  people, 
and  consequently  has  always  taliped  the  language  of  the  people, 
and  addressed  itself  to  the  people's  sympathies ;  and  this  is  the 
nsdma  of  Uie  greater  vital  force  which  it  must  be  allowed  to 
possess.  Homer  and  Shakspeare  will  ever  be  read  with  in-^ 
creasing  ardour  and  veneration,  an4  this  because  their  works 
leflect,  not  so  muel^  a  pei^od  or  a  najtion,  as  the  universal  heart 
9f  man — tb9  sp^m^  in  eve^  olifpate  and  in  every  age. 

Besides  this  fortunate  circnn^sta^c^  there  were  filsa  certain^ 
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itffluences  at  work,  peculiar  to  that  brilliant  period,  and  cal- 
culated to  produce  and  foster  the  rapid  development  which 
then  took  place.  We  have  seen  the  tone  of  the  Italian  poetry 
first  infused,  so  to  speak,  into  English  literature  by  Chaucer 
and  Gower,and  the  immense  influx  of  classic  ideas  and  classic 
language  which  flowed  in  at  that  time.  At  first,  however,  the 
crasis  (to  use  a  term  of  the  old  medicine)  between  the  dissi- 
milar and  discordant  elements — the  ancient  Saxonism,  the 
modern  classicism,  and  the  romantic  spirit  of  the  chivalrous 
literature — was  not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  perfect  or 
complete ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Elizabeth  that  the 
amalgamation  of  these  elements  was  sufliciently  brought  about 
to  produce  a  harmonious  and  healthy  result.  The  spirit  of  the 
Reformation,  also — an  inquiring,  active,  practical,  and  fervent 
spirit — was  necessary  to  complete  the  union  of  these  discordant 
ingredients. 

Chivalry,  indeed,  as  a  political  or  social  system,  had  ceased 
to  exist  at  the  period  of  Elizabeth :  that  is  to  say,  chivalry  no 
longer  exerted  any  very  perceptible  influence  on  the  relations 
of  men  with  the  state  or  with  each  other.  But  though  it  no 
longer  existed  as  an  active  and  energetic  influence,  modi- 
fying either  social  life  or  political  relations ;  though  it  no 
longer  gave  any  tone  to  the  general  physiognomy  of  the 
times,  its  moral  influence  still  existed  with  powerful  though 
diminished  force:  it  still  perceptibly  modified  the  man- 
ners of  the  court  and  of  the  higher  classes :  the  idol  was 
indeed  cast  down  from  the  altar,  but  a  solemn  and  holy 
atmosphere  of  sanctity  still  breathed  around  the  walls  of  the 
temple;  the  pure,  the  ennobling,  the  heroic  portion  of  the 
knightly  spirit  yet  glowed  "with  no  decaying  fervour  in  the 
hearts  of  such  men  as  Essex,  Raleigh,  Sidney  ;  and  found  a 
worthy  voice  in  the  sweet  dignity  of  Spenser's  song. 

Though  the  joust  and  tournament  had  degenerated  from 
their  ancient  splendour  (and  this  because  they  were  no  longer 
so  necessary  as  of  old),  and  had  become  the  idle  pageant  of  a 
magnificent  court,  many  of  the  gallant  tilters  of  Whitehall 
had  not  forgotten  the  principles  of  the  chivalric  character — 
^'  high  thoughts,  seated,"  to  use  the  beautiful  langui^  of 
Sidney,  "  in  a  heart  of  courtesy." 
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Of  this  majestic  period  the  brightest  figure  is  that  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  the  most  complete  embodiment  of 
all  the  graces  and  virtues  which  can  adorn  or  *  *^* 
ennoble  humanity.  He  was  at  once  the  Bayard  and  the 
Petrarch  of  English  history,  a  name  to  which  every  Briton 
looks  back  with  pride,  admiration,  and  regret.  Noble  of 
birth,  beautiful  in  person,  splendid  and  generous,  of  a  bravery 
almost  incredible,'  wise  in  council,  learned  himself,  and  a 
powerful  and  generous  protector  of  learning — ^in  him  seem  to 
be  united  all  the  solidest  gifts  and  the  most  attractive  orna- 
ments of  body  and  of  mind.  The  throne  of  Poland,  to  which, 
he  was  elected,  could  hardly  have  conferred  additional  splen- 
dour upon  so  consummate  a  character  ;  and  we  almost  approve 
of  the  jealous  admiration  of  Elizabeth,  who  prevented  him 
from  mounting  that  throne,  that  she  might  not  lose  the  "jewel 
of  her  court."  Very  brief,  indeed,  was  the  career  of  this 
glorious  star  of  the  Elizabethan  firmament,  but  the  brightness 
of  its  setting  was  well  worthy  of  its  rising  and  meridian  ray ; 
and  the  field  of  Zutphen  was  sanctified  by  those  words  which 
can  hardly  be  paralleled  in  the  history  of  ancient  or  modern 
heroism :  ^^  this  man's  necessity  is  greater  than  mine."  But 
the  hand  which  faintly  motioned  the  cup  to  the  lips  of  the 
dying  soldier  was  the  same  which  wrote  the  knightly  pages  of 
the  ^  Arcadia,'  and  touched  the  softest  note  of  "  that  small 
lute  "  which  '^  gave  ease  to  Petrarch's  pain,"  and  drew  from 
the  sonnet  a  tender  melody  not  unworthy  of  the  poet  of  Arqua. 

There  are  few  productions  of  similar  importance  whose 
character  and  merits  have  been  so  much  misrepre-  ™^    .      ,. 
sented  by  modern  ignorance  and  superficial  criti- 
cism as  Sidney's  great  work,  the  romance  of  the  '  Arcadia,' 

Disraeli  has  collected,  in  his  ^  Amenities  of  Literature,'  a 
large  number  of  depreciating  eriticisms  made  by  various 
authors  on  the  '  Arcadia '  of  Sidney.  Walpole  pronounced  it 
^'  a  tedious,  lamentable,  pedantic,  pastoral  romance  ;"  Gififord 
affirms  "  that  the  plan  is  poor,  the  incidents  trite,  the  style 
pedantic ;"  Dunlop  complains  that  it  is  ''  extremely  tiresome ;" 
yet  this  book  was  the  &.vourite  and  model  in  the  age  of 
Shakspeare  !  Shakspeare  has  in  a  thousand  exquisite  places 
imitated  the  scenes,  the  manners,  and  even  the  diction  of  the 
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<  Aroadia  ('  IShirley,  Beaumont,  and  Fletpher  turned  to  it  as 
their  textrbook ;  Sidney  enchanted  two  later  brothers  in  Waller 
and  Cowley ;  and  the  world  of  fashion  in  Sidney's  age  culled 
their  phrases  out  of  the  ^  Arcadia/  which  9erved  them  as  a 
complete  '  Academy  of  Compliments/ 

Disraeli  then  goes  on  to  show  that  modern  critics,  misled 
by  the  title  of  this  prose  romance,  which  Sidney  injudiciously 
adopted  from  Sannazzaro,  have  generally  concluded,  without 
taking  the  trouble  of  reading  it,  to  consider  it  as  a  pastoral, 
similar  to  that  multitudinous  class  of  fictions  so  popular  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  of  which  the  ^  Galatea  * 
of  Cervantes  is  a  well-known  specimen.  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  the  Arcadian  or  pastoral  parts  of  Sidney's  work  are 
merely  supplementary,  forming  no  essential  portion  of  the 
narrative ;  being,  in  short,  merely  interludes  of  shepherds  in* 
troduced  dancing  and  reciting  verses  at  the  close  of  each  book. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  scenes  and  sentiments  de^ 
scribed  with  such  a  sweet  luxuriance  of  beautiful  lang^ge 
were  reflections  of  true  events  in  Sidney's  own  chivalrous  life, 
and  transcripts  from  his  own  gentle  and  heroie  heart.  We 
cannot  better  conclude  our  notice  on  this  work  than  by  a 
selection  from  the  remarks  of  Disraeli: — "He  describes 
objects  on  which  he  loves  to  dwell,  with  a  peculiar  richness  of 
fimcy  :  he  had  shivered  his  lance  in  the  tilt,  and  had  managed 
the  fiery  courser  in  his  career ;  and  in  the  vivi4  picture  of  the 
shock  between  two  knights  we  see  distinctly  every  motion  of 
the  horse  and  horseman.  But  sweet  is  l^is  loitering  hour  in 
the  supshine  of  luxuriant  gardens,  or  as  we  lose  ourselves  in 
the  green  solitudes  of  the  forests  which  noipst  he  loves.  There 
is  a  feminine  delicacy  in  whatever  alludes  to  the  female  cba? 
racter,  not  merely  courtly,  but  imbued  with  that  sensibility 
which  St,  Palaye  has  remarioibiy  described  as  ^  full  of  refiner 
ment  and  fanaticism.'  And  this  may  suggest  an  idea,  not  im? 
probable,  that  Shakspeare  drew  his  fipe  conceptions  of  female 
character  from  Sidney,  l^iakspeare  solely,  of  all  our  elder 
dramatists,  has  given  true  beauty  to  >¥omai^ ;  and  Shakspeare 
was  an  attentive  reader  of  the  *  Arcadia.'  " 

Besides  this  romance,  which,  though  in  prose,  partakes  more 
markedly  of  the  character  of  poetry,  Sidney  was  the  author. 
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as  we  have  hinted  aboTe,  of  a  eonsiderable  number  of  Sonnets, 
some  jof  very  singular  be^ty,  and  of  a  short  treatise  entitled 
*  The  Defense  of  Poesie/  the  nature  of  which  is  perfectly  ex» 
pr^^sed  in  the  titler  The  beauty  of  oux  author's  prose  style  is 
po  less  conspicuous  in  this  work  th^  the  deep  feeling  whiph 
be  exhibit^  §ov  th@  value  find  t^e  charms  of  poetry.  The  lanr 
guag^  indeed,  i|»  itself  poetry  of  no  mean  order,  and  in  this 
work,  no  less  than  in  (he  ^  Arosuji^/  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^very  line 
reason  to  confirm  the  judgment  of  Cowper,  who  was  keenly 
^live  to  Sir  Philip's  merits,  ^pd  i^ho  thMS  qualifies  his  style  :-^ 

^  ffidn«y,  vforhUr  ofpotHe  proa^," 

He  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  musket-ball  in  the  left  thigh 
at  the  skirmish  at  ^utphen,  September  22,  1586,  and  died  on 
the  15th  of  October  following,  in  his  thirty-second  year,  and 
was  buried  in  St.  PauVs.  To  do,  in  so  short  a  life,  so  n^uch  for 
immortality,  is  the  lot  of  fpw ;  of  still  fewer  to  excite,  in  dying, 
such  universal  sorrow  as  that  which  followed  Sidney  to  the 
grave ;  for  in  him  the  court  lost  its  chiefest  ornament,  learn- 
ing its  stes^iest  patron,  genius  its  boldest  defender  and  firmest 
friend,  and  bis  country  her  most  illustrious  child--*- 

''  l^ie  OQor^i^s.  soldier*!,  scholai's,  eye,  tongv^  surord : 
The  ti^peetanej  ^d  rose  of  the  fair  state, 
The  glass  of  faishiou,  and  the  mould  of  form. 
The  observed  of  all  observers." 

The  gre^^t  I^Qglish  poet  aft^  Chaucer,  Edmund  Spender, 
was  bom  in  J^ondon  about  the  year  1553,  that  js, 
^  year  before  Sidney,  and  educated  at  Pembroke  P^^^'- 
Coll^e,  Cambridge.  On  leaving  the  University  he  retired 
{U  is  supposed  in  thie  quality  of  a  private  tutor)  to  the  North 
of  £pglandff  in  which  retirement  he  composed  the  first  pro- 
duction which  attracted  notice  to  his  youthful  genius.  This 
was  ^  The  Shepherd's  Calend^,'  a  long  poem  divided  into 
twelve  parts  or  months,  and  consi^ti^g  of  pastoral  dialogues  of 
a  plaintive  and  amatory  pli^raeter.  The  Italian  taste  then 
prevalent  in  Europe,  and  which  filled  the  literature  of  every 
eountry  with  imitations,  more  or  less  frigid,  of  the  Arcadian- 
Ufas  of  (riiarini  and  Sanoaz^aro,  is  perhaps  more  p^ceptible  in 
Spenser  tbmmj  author,  even  of  the  <<  Italianated  "  Elizabethan 
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age  ;  and  it  is  singular  to  observe  how  universally  this  mann< 
was  adopted  in  the  early  essays  of  the  young  poets  of  the  da; 
"  Babes,"  says  the  Scripture,  "  are  fed  with  milk ;"  and 
seems  natural  that  the  romantic  genius  of  youth  should  nourii 
itself  on  the  pure  but  somewhat  insipid  delicacies  of  the  poetic 
"  Golden  Age."  Eager  to  give  to  the  form  of  his  work  tl 
originality  which  was  necessarily  wanting  to  its  design,  Spena 
rejected  the  rather  worn-out  Corydons  and  Tityruses  of  tl 
classical  idyllists,  and  gave  to  his  shepherds  and  his  scenery  i 
much  of  an  English  air  as  he  could  by  adopting  English  nami 
and  describing  English  nature :  the  same  result  also  was  aimc 
at  in  the  language,  into  which  he  strove  to  infuse  the  spirit  < 
the  antique,  and  at  the  same  time  of  a  rustic  simplicity,  I 
adopting  a  great  deal  of  the  now  almost  obsolete  diction  < 
Chaucer.  His  shepherds,  however,  are  not  much  inferior  i 
point  of  nature  and  probability  to' the  general  run  of  pastor 
personages — to  the  disguised  courtiers  who  pipe  and  sing  j 
Virgil's  Mantuan  shades,  or  the  masquerading  pedants  of  tf 
modern  Italian  school ;  in  short,  to  none  of  these  sham  she] 
herds,  always  excepting  the  admirable  rustics  of  Theocritu 
The  subjects  of  the  various  poems  of  the  *  Shepherd's  Calendai 
are  the  same  which  form  the  cttrta  supellex  of  ordinary  past< 
rals :  the  hinds  of  Spenser  are  sufficiently  '^  melancholy  an 
gentlemanlike,"  and  pour  out  their  melodious  complaints  witl 
out  exciting  any  very  deep  sympathy  in  the  reader.  They  n 
mind  us  of  young,  thoughtful  scholars,  who  have,  ^'  for  vei 
wantonness,"  put  on  the  garb  of  rustics,  and  whose  elegant  an 
graceful  thoughts  are  breathed  in  the  language  not  of  the  fiel 
but  of  the  study. 

This  work,  besides  exercising  the  youthful  poet's  powers  < 
diction  and  harmony,  acquired  for  him  the  admiration  an 
friendship  of  the  learned  Gabriel  Harvey,  who,  though  fan 
tastical  in  his  literary  tastes,  and  though  for  a  time  infectin: 
Spenser  with  bis  own  enthusiasm  for  his  metrical  whimsies 
was  of  the  greatest  use  to  his  modest  and  sensitive  friend.  Th 
projects  to  which  we  have  alluded  were,  among  others,  nothinj 
less  than  the  employment  of  the  classical  or  syllabic  mode  c 
versification  in  English  poetry*  He  has  left  us  some  most  in 
imitable  specimens  of  dactylic  and  iambic  measures^  whicJ 
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furnish  a  ludicrous  proof  of  tlie  inherent  absurdity  of  the 
project.  Spenser,  too,  has  perpetrated  some  monstrous  "  clas- 
sicisms "  of  this  nature ;  and  these  show  that  not  even  the 
exquisite  ear  of  the  most  harmonious  of  our  poets  could  render 
bearable  the  application  of  the  prosody  of  quantity  to  a  lan- 
guage essentially  accentual  in  its  metrical  character. 

This  curious  literary  folly,  however,  was  at  this  period  ex- 
ceedingly epidemic ;  for  similar  attempts  were  made,  and  with 
exactly  as  much  success,  to  naturalize  the  Greek  and  Roman 
metres  in- the  Italian,  Spanish,  and  even  the  French  languages. 
In  German,  however,  the  innovation  has  lasted  (and  with 
tolerable  success)  down  to  the  present  day. 

It  was  to  Harvey  that  Spenser  is  supposed  to  have  owed 
his  introduction  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  at  whose  ancestral  seat 
of  Penshurst  the  poet  passed  perhaps  the  brightest  years  of 
his  unhappy  life.  We  have  stood  beneath  "  Spenser's  Oak  *' 
in  the  beautiful  park  of  that  venerable  place,  and  dreamed  of 
the  hero  and  the  poet — both  still  so  young,  yet  with  the  halo 
of  immortality  already  on  their  front,  seated,  "  in  colloquy 
sublime,"  beneath  those  murmuring  boughs.  It  was  here  that 
Spenser  completed  his  '  Shepherd's  Calendar,'  dedicating  it, 
imder  the  title  of  *  The  Poet's  Year,'  to  his  young  patron, 
"  Maister  Philip  Sidney,  worthy  of  all  titles,  both  of  learning 
and  chivalry."  Through  the  medium  of  Sidney  the  poet 
obtained  the  protection  of  the  gp-eat  Earl  of  Leicester,  the 
fiivourite  of  Elizabeth,  and  uncle  of  '*  Maister  Philip  ;"  and 
through  Leicester  Spenser  acquired  the  notice  of  his  royal 


Our  youthful  poet  now  became  a  courtier,  and  forms  one 
star — and  one  of  the  brightest  too — of  that  glorious  galaxy 
which  gave  such  splendour  to  the  court  of  the  '^Maiden 
Queen" 

But  in  leaving  the  green  solitudes  of  Penshurst  for  the 
qplendours  of  the  court,  Spenser  was  destined  to  exchange  his 
freedom  and  his  happiness  for  a  chain  only  the  heavier  because 
it  was  of  gold.  He  forgot  the  profound  truth  concealed  in 
that  oracular  verse  of  the  poet  which  so  truly  describes  the 
proper  atmosphere  for  a  lettered  life, — 

<<  Flumina  amem  sylvasque,  inglorius ;" — 
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and  h^  paid  for  his  mistake  the  he&yy  penalty  of  a  life  embit* 
tered  by  court  di^pointmeots,  and  finished  in  affliction. 

Though  early  distinguished  by  the  fitvour  of  f^lizabeth,  his 
life  at  court  seems  to  have  been  a  nearly  uninterrupted  SMCces<r 
sion  of  mortifications  and  disappointments.  The  very  favpiiMr 
of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  powerful  as  it  was,  was  not  ompi- 
potent,  and  in  courts,  as  in  the  fairy  tale,  the  talisman  or 
charmed  weapon,  given  to  the  adventuroi^  kpight  by  a  friendly 
magician,  often  proves  the  v^ry  cause  of  his  being  attapl^ed 
by  a  hostile  enchanter.  The  very  patronage  and  protectipi^ 
of  Leicester  naturally  drew  upon  Spenser  the  dMike  and  suj^ 
picion  of  Lord  Burleigh,  then  Chancellor  and  highly  &vanx^ 
py  J^lizabeth ;  and  the  poet,  ii^  innumerable  passages  of  his 
works,  has  alluded  to  the  discour^ement  and  coldness  |i^ 
experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  gi^t  Js^wyer^  One  stan^ 
inde^,  describing  the  miseries  of  court  dependepce,  has  pas^e^ 
^Qeflfaceably  into  the  memory  of  ^very  reader  of  Epglish  poetry. 
It  is  so  painfully  beautiful  and  so  evidently  8^lcer^ — written* 
as  it  were,  with  tlve  very  heart's  blopd  of  th^  po^-rrrtlpi^.  w^ 
c^not  forbeai*  quoting  it  here  :^ 

**  PnlLlittle  koowest  thou  "who  hast  not  tried, 
Wh^t  hell  it  is  in  suing  long  to  hide ; 
To  looe  good  days  thcit  might  be  better  spent ; 
To  waiBte  ^ng  nights  in  pensive  discontent; 
To  speed  to-day,  to  be  put  back  to-morrow ; 
To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  fear  and  sorrow ; 
To  have  thy  princt^s  grace,  yet  wcmt  her  peer^ ; 
To  have  thy  asking,  yet  wait  many  if  ears  ; 
To  fret  thy  soul  with  crosses  and  with  cares ; 
To  eat  tby  heart  in  iQomfbrUess  despairs ; 
To  fiiwn,  to  crouch,  to  wait,  to  ri^e,  to  run, 
To  spend,  to  give,  to  wait— to  be  undon^." 

At  length,  however,  Spenser  received  (in  1580)  the  ap 
pointment  of  secretary  to  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  Ireland,  and  under  whose  ordsrs  the  poet 
seems  to  have  distinguished  himself  as  a  mm  of  bnsiness,  for 
he  was  soon  afterwards  rewarded  with  a  gr^t  &om  the  Cf  ow^ 
of  3000  acres  of  land  in  the  county  of  Cork,  an  e^^te  wUch 
had  previously  formed  p^rt  of  the  dopwns  belonging  to  the 
Earls  of  Desmond,  but  which  had  been  forfeited  to  the  Grown. 
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This  is  QQe  q£  the  numerous  instances  of  Elizabeth's  ingeniou$ 
policy ;  for  she  thus  rewarded  a  &ithful  servant  with  a  gill  of 
land  which  eo^t  her  nothing,  imd  which  the  recipient  (or 
^' nndertaker,"  as  he  wj^  terinetjl)  was  bound  by  his  contract 
to  inhabit  ai^d  l^eep  in  cultivation.  A  territory,  however, 
recently  (Jeva^tated  by  contending  armies  with  fire  aqd  sword, 
was  a  gift  rather  splepdid  in  appearance  than  profitable  in 
l%ality ;  and  perhaps  the  principal  S|4  vantage  derived  by  Spender 
feom  this  donation  was  the  necessity  it  imposed  upon  him  of 
residing  on  his  estate,  and  the  leisure  which  it  enabled  him  to 
id^icate  to  his  literary  pursuits.  He  took  up  his  abode  in  the 
ancient  castle  of  Kilcolman,  situated  in  the  midst  of  his  beau- 
tiful but  unproductive  domain,  and  it  is  here  that  he  composed 
tlie  greater  part  of  his  immortal  work — the  poem  of  *  The 
Faerie  Qiieene.'  The  scenery  by  which  he  was  here  sur- 
rounded is  refnarfced  for  its  beauty  even  in  beautiful  Ireland ; 
jmd  it  may  not  be  fanciful  to  speculate  how  fyr  (he  natural 
Jovelinesjs  of  the  spot  is  reflected  and  reproduced  in  the  rich 
pictures  which  fill  tl^e  pages  of  the  poequ. 

It  was  Jiere  that  tfce  poet  was  visited  by  Ealeigh,  then  a 
young  ma^,  beginning,  as  Captaiq  of  the  Guards,  that  extraor- 
dinary and  brilliant  career  which  has  rendered  his  i^ame  so 
illustrious  ^  once  fox  learning  an,d  for  enterprise.  To  Raleigh 
—a  kindred  spirit — Spepspr  communicated  his  literary  pro- 
jects, and  read  to  }iim  the  unfinished  cantos  of  the  ^  Fs^rie 
Queene.'  Among  the  various  friendships  and  pieetin^  re- 
corded anipng  gp*eat  men,  there  js  perhaps  none  on  which  w? 
reflect  with  such  interest  as  this:  how  delightful  is  it  to 
picture  to  ourselves  the  Ariosto  of  England  and  the  colonizer 
of  Yii^nia  seated  together  on  the  banks  of  MuUa,  exchanging 
thoughts  bright  with  immortality, 

^*  amongst  the  eooUy  shade 
Of  the  green  aiders,  by  the  Mn^a's  shor^j" 

The  "  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean,**  as  Raleigh  w?is  styled  in 
Spenser's  poetical  nomenclature,  replaced  for  the  bard,  in  some 
degree  at  least,  the  irreparable  loss  inflicted  by  the  early 
death  of  Sidney — perhaps  the  severest  blow  inflicted  on  the 
sensitive  heart  of  the  poet  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  : 
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the  death  of  his  youthful  patron  cast  a  gloom  over  the  whole 
of  his  too  short  existence. 

In  1690  Spenser  returned  to  England  in  order  to  present 
The  Faery  to  Elizabeth  the  first  part  of  the  *  Faerie  Queene  ;* 
Queen.  ^nd,  insatiable  as  was  that  great  sovereign  in  the 

matter  of  praise  and  adulation,  with  the  exquisite  tribute  of 
Spenser's  Muse  she  must  have  been  profoundly  gratified.  All 
the  learning  and  genius  of  an  age  remarkable  for  learning  and 
genius  were  exhausted  in  supplying  the  Maiden  Monarch  with 
incessant  clouds  of  el^ant  and  poetical  incense ;  and  among 
all  the  worshippers  in  the  temple  none  were  certainly  more 
devoted  or  more  capable  than  Spenser.  The  annals  of  court 
adulation  are  in  general  among  the  most  humiliating  pages  of 
human  folly  and  absurdity ;  but  the  age  of  Elizabeth  was 
singular  and  fortunate  in  one  respect :  the  greatness  of  the 
sovereign's  character  was  not  unworthy  of  the  sublimest 
strains  of  panegyric,  and  the  greatest  among  poets — for  Shak* 
speare  and  Spenser  both  praised,  in  deathless  verse,  this  extraor* 
dinary  ruler — found  in  the  achievements  and  the  wisdom  of 
their  patroness  a  subject  which  they  could  adorn,  but  hardly 
exaggerate.  The  queen  expressed  her  approbation  of  the 
poem  by  conferring  on  the  author  a  pension  of  50/.  per 
annum — in  estimating  which  reward  we  must  consider  the 
much  higher  value  of  money  at  that  period  :  and  Spenser  then 
probably  returned  to  Ireland ;  for  in  1595  he  published  his 
pastoral  of  *  Colin  Clout,'  and  in  1596  the  second  part  of  the 
'  Faerie  Queene.'  It  must  not  however  be  supposed  that  the 
poet  had  no  occupation  during  this  period  excepting  such  as 
he  found  in  the  "  strenua  inertia  " — the  laborious  abstraction 
of  a  literary  life :  he  was  employed  actively  and  uninterrupt- 
edly in  the  service  of  the  state ;  for,  after  passing  through 
many  subordinate  employments,  we  find  him,  about  this  time, 
Clerk  of  the  Council  for  the  province  of  Munster,  and  exhi- 
biting the  knowled^  he  had  acquired  of  the  character  and 
prospects  of  the  conquered  nation  in  his  interesting  prose  work 
entitled  *  A  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland.'  This  book,  the 
production  of  one  who  was  at  the  same  time  a  poet  and  a 
statesman,  bears  every  mark  of  its  author  s  double  quality :  it 
gives  a  most  curious  and  evidently  &ithful  description  of  the 
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manners  of  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  contains 
many  wise  hints  for  the  subjection  and  civilizing  of  that  war- 
like race.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  measures  recommended 
by  Spenser  are  of  a  violent  and  coercive  character ;  but  we 
should  be  unwise  to  expect  in  a  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century 
a  tone  of  mildness  and  toleration  unknown  in  politics  previous 
to  the  nineteenth. 

During  the  whole  of  Spenser's  'residence  in  Ireland,  lie 
appears  to  have  made  frequent  voyages  to  his  own  country, 
and  seems  to  have  been  agitated  by  an  incessant  and  feverisii 
discontentment — dissatisfied  probably  with  the  very  reward 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  queen — ^a  reward  which  condemneii 
him  to  reside  in  a  barbarous  and  disturbed  country,  and 
deprived  him  of  the  pleasures  and  "society  of  the  court.  This 
honourable  banishment  under  the  disguise  of  advancement  was 
perhaps  an  ingenious  contrivance  of  the  profound  and  tortuous 
policy  of  Spenser's  great  opponent,  Burleigh,  who  thus  removed 
the  dangerous  fascinations  of  Spenser's  manners  and  genius 
far  from  the  sphere  of  the  court,  and  thus  deprived  the  party 
of  Leicester  of  a  hold  upon  Elizabeth's  capricious  and  impres- 
sionable vanity. 

In  1597  Spenser  retired  for  the  last  time  to  Ireland,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  flame  of  popular  discontent,  communi- 
cated from  the  furious  outburst  which,  under  the  name  of 
"Tyrone's  Rebellion,"  had  been  raging  for  some  years  in 
Ulster,  swept  over  his  retreat  at  Kilcolman  Castle,  and  drove 
Spenser,  a  heartbroken  and  ruined  man,  to  die  in  sorrow  and 
distress  in  London.  In  his  ofRces  of  Clerk  of  the  Council, 
and  afterwards  of  Sheriff  of  Cork,  Spenser  had  probably 
given  but  too  much  grounds  for  the  accusation  of  injustice 
and  oppression  brought  against  him  by  the  Irish,  and  exag- 
gerated by  the  natural  indignation  of  a  proud  and  savage 
people  uneasy  under  a  recent  yoke.  In  October,  1598,  the 
Castle  of  Kilcolman  was  attacked  and  burned  by  the  insur- 
gents, and  Spenser,  with  difficulty  saving  himself  and  his  wife 
from  the  fury  of  the  victors,  escaped  to  England.  In  the 
hurry  of  leaving  his  blazing  residence,  however,  either  from 
the  imminence  of  personal  danger  or  from  one  of  those  fright- 
ful mistakes  so  likely  to  happen  at  such  terrific  moments,  the 
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poet's  in&nt  child  was  left  behind,  and  perished  with  the 
house.  Spenser  reached  London,  ruined,  heartbroken,  and 
despairing,  ancl»  after  lingering  for  three  months,  he  died,  19 
King  (>treet,  Westminster,  on  the  16th  of  January,  1599. 

He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  ne9,r  (he  tomb  of 
Chaucen 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  principal  poems  of 
Spenser,  at  least  of  such  as  are  not  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing 
pages:— < The  Tears  of  the  Muses/  and  < Mother  Hubbard's 
Tale,'  published  in  1591 ;  ^Daphnaida,'  1592;  The  'Amo- 
retti'  and  '  Epithalamiura ' — two  works  descriptive  of  his 
courtship  and  marriage,  the  latter  one  of  the  noblest  hymeneal 
songs  in  any  language  —  in  1595;  and  the  ^  Elegy  op 
Astrophil,'  a  lament  on  the  death  of  the  illustrious  Sidney,  at 
the  same  period.  We  have  hinted  that  the  <  Fairy  Queen'  was 
given  to  the  world  in  detached  portions  a^d  ^t  long  intervals 
of  time :  the  dates  of  these  various  publicatiofis  are  nearly  as 
follows : — ^Books  I.,  II.,  and  III.  appeared  together  in  January 
1589-90 ;  IV.,  V.,  and  VI.  in  1596. 

The  design  of  the  whole  poem,  if  completed,  would  have 
Faerie  given  us  one  of  the  most  splendid  works  of  roman- 

Queene.  i{q  fietiou  in  which  Chivalry  ever  pronounced  the 
oracles  of  Wisdom :  and  we  may  judge,  by  the  unfinishe(i 
portion  of  this  Palace  of  Honour,  what  would  hfive  been  the 
gorgeous  effect  of  the  whole  majestic  structure.  Spenser 
supposed  the  Fairy  Queen  to  appear  in  a  vision  to  Prince 
Arthur,  who,  awaking  deeply  enamoured,  resolves  on  seeking 
his  unearthly  mistress  in  Faery  Land.  The  poet  then  repre- 
sents the  Fairy  Queen  as  holding  her  solemn  annual  feas^ 
during  twelve  days,  on  each  of  which  a  perilous  adventure 
is  undertaken  by  some  particular  knight ;  each  of  the  twelve 
knights  typifying  some  moral  virtue.  '^  The  first,"  to  use  the 
words  of  Chambers's  abridgment  of  the  plan,  ^'  is  the  Bedcross 
Knight,  expressing  Holiness ;  the  second,  Sir  Guygo,  or  Tern* 
perance ;  and  the  third,  Britomartis,  ^  a  lady  knight,'  repre- 
senting Chastity.  There  was  thus  a  blending  of  chivalry  anc) 
religion  in  the  design  of  the  '  Faery  Queen.'  Besides  his  per* 
Bonification  of  the  abstract  virtues,  the  po(^  made  his  allegorical 
personages  and  their  adventures  represent  histoiical  characters 
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and  events.  The  queen,  Gloriana,  and  the  huntress,  Belphoebe, 
are  both  symbolical  of  Queen  SMizabeth ;  the  adventures  of 
the  Bedcross  Knight  shadow  forth  the  history  of  the  Church 
of  England ;  and  the  fiistjess^  k^igUt  is  Heory  lY .  The 
Fourth,  Fifth,  mi  Si^tji  S99k^  cpn^ip  the  Jegend  of  Cambel 
and  Triamond,  fxf  FrJencJsWp  j  Art^gal,  qt  Jmstipe;  and  Sir 
Calidore,  .or  CoHiPtoy*  A  dp^bte  sJJfigory  is  captained  in 
these  cantos,  as  in  the  previous  one§ ;  ArtegaJ  is  the  poet's 
friend  and  patron,  Lord  Grey ;  and  various  historical  events 
lire  rd^kA  m  tt«  kwgbt's  wiventures,  Half  pf  the  ortgwal 
4e^g^  was  thus  fipi^h^s  m  Qf  the  tw/elve  ^4v#ntureB  and 
moral  virtues  ureTeprpdycecl;  b^t  jipfpr^tiin^tely  ihe  worlpi  sf^w 
only  somp  fro^^epts  wore  of  the  wprk," 

£iren  were  we  n^t  Mij  ftware  of  th^  gre^t  gei^en^  influence 
%serted  09  th^  a^  of  £li|^beth  by  thp  ta^te  fi)r  It^liai}  po^^ry^ 
we  should  be  esv$ily  ena^l^  to  traoe  i|s  §&eet  in  n^odifyiug  Hie 
^nii|s  pf  j8p^ns<er,  The  ^  Faery  Que^ '  i^  written  in  a  peculi^ 
yers^fmt'im  to  which  we  hfatye  giv^d  X^  n«^ipe  of  th^  "  Spe^f 
^rian  stpui^,"  |t  ^  really  pp|;hiw  ^P'^  t^^  ^^^  Itali^O 
'^ott^vft  riin^/'  (^  ^ight-li^^  st|p.3a,  tP  wbioh  Spenser,  in 
order  to  give  ^  t^  i^igli^h  th^  '^  lilted  sweetne^  long  drawn 
9Ut "  pf  tbp  ''  fave^lik  Tpp^^c^"  ipp§t  wisely  ^ded  ^,  ninth 
line,  ifho^e  billowy  ftpw  £^}p^if|ib}y  yf\n4^  i^p  th^  swelling 
u»d  vfMTiogivaiisi^  of  e^hiBtan^^ii,  fhis  .measure  is  as  diiliPMU 
to  w.i^te  with  effect  in  English  41s  U  U  P9sy  in  {tali^,  ^  l^tn- 
guage  m  whfch  tljierhyin^  arc  ?p  .^tmjdftnt,  ^d  the  rhyfhwip 
cadence  so  inherent,  that  it  requires  almost  an  effort  to  ^vpid 
giving  «  m^noa^  form  eyeu  io  prepp ;  and  Spender  hfis  *vipWed 
this  p(H9plicatj9(l  iqstr^n^ciRt  with  sych  peri9sui¥HA9.tp  nifi^^lp?^ 
and  gr»ae,  that  Hm  mb  §bm/imt  meMj  ^  his  v^acatipfi 
olmoeil  oppresspp  tbp  «ar  with  ite  pv^wMelraag  fiw^tm9§^- 
Wui  ithe  soft  Hn4ji}4Uoii  of  »  Tropic  scia,  it  be^RP  wi  P0wai4 
dreaB»ily  with  epsy  »wp11  and  &Us,  by  wi^vrd  islftpd§  pf  ^^^^ 
sUqp  aod  pf  re^  by  bright  phaiit»Qirp«epplpd  rmhp?  ^4  Pi<t 
eoehaoted  pitim* 

The  genius  of  %pas«r  i3  ^aentiaUy  pii4m<AL  Th^p  a; p 
BO  scenes,  soft  pr  tn^mble,  whi^h  pver  glpw<^  bpfi>TP  the  inteji-r 
ketual  gazp  pf  the  grmt  paiolp;^  wbiph  h^^p  mppe  rpftlity  tkm 
his ;  like  the  gallery  fio  psqui^itely  ^^es^iiM  by  3yrp9  ;^ 
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**  There  rose  a  Carlo  Dolce,  or  a  Titian, 

Or  wilder  group  of  savage  Salvatore's ; 
There  danced  Albano's  bojs,  and  here  the  sea  shone 

With  Vemef  s  ocean  lights ;  and  there  the  stories 
Of  martyrs  awed,  as  Spagnoletto  tainted 
His  brush  with  all  the  blood  of  all  the  sainted. 

There  sweetly  spread  a  landscape  of  Lorraine ; 

There  Rembrandt  made  his  darkness  equal  light ; 
Or  gloomy  Caravaggio's  gloomier  stain 

Bronzed  o'er  some  lean  and  stoic  anchorite." 

^^  His  command  of  imagery,"  says  Campbell,  the  truth  and 
beauty  of  whose  criticisms  will  form  our  best  apology  for 
adopting  them  instead  of  our  own,  <^  is  wide,  easy,  and  luxu- 
riant. He  threw  the  soul  of  harmony  into  our  verse,  and  made 
it  more  warmly,  tenderly,  and  magnificently  descriptive  than 
it  ever  was  before,  or,  with  a  few  exceptions,  than  it  has  ever 
been  since.  It  must  certainly  be  owned  that  in  description  he 
exhibits  nothing  of  the  brief  strokes  and  robust  power  which 
characterise  the  very  greatest  poets ;  but  we  shall  nowhere 
find  more  airy  and  expansive  images  of  visionary  things,  a 
sweeter  tone  of  sentiment,  or  a  finer  flush  in  the  colours  of 
language,  than  in  this  Rt^ens  of  English  poetry." 

But  perhaps  the  best  and  most  comprehensive  criticism  upon 
Spenser's  merit  is  that  recorded  by  Pope  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  Spence : — "  After  my  reading  a  canto  of  Spenser  two  or 
three  days  ago  to  an  old  lady  between  seventy  and  eighty,  she 
said  that  I  had  been  showing  her  a  collection  of  pictures.  She 
said  very  right." 

The  chief  defect  of  this  admirable  poet  is  one  almost  inse- 
parable from  allegory  in  general,  and  particularly  allegory  so 
complicated  as  that  of  Spenser,  where  the  feigned  resemblance 
often  represents  several  distinct  and  different  types  or  objects. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a  great  want  of  human 
interest  in  the  '  Faery  Queen,'  and  that  the  events  of  his  drama 
have  frequently  no  perceptible  connection  with  each  other  or 
bearing  upon  the  supposed  catastrophe.  Moreover,  there  is 
no  bond  of  interest  uniting  the  several  cantos  of  the  poem, 
for  they  are  separate  and  detached  adventures,  performed  by 
different  and  unconnected  characters,  and  very  feebly  linked 
together  by  their  being  supposed  to  be  undertaken  at  the  com- 
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inand  of  Gloriana.  Arthur  is,  it  is  true,  the  nominal  hero, 
but  he  is  soon  forgotten  by  the  reader ;  and  his  reappearance 
«t  the  end  of  the  poem  would  hardly  suffice  to  incorporate 
into  one  living  body  the  "  disjecta  membra  poetae  "  scattered 
through  the  various  exploits  of  the  twelve  knightto.  In  fact, 
criticism  can  only  enlarge  here  the  definition  of  Pope's  old 
lady,  and  say  that  the  cantos  of  Spenser,  admirably  beautiful 
as  they  are,  glowing  with  the  most  varied  colours  of  fancy 
and  imagination,  want,  like  the  pictures  in  a  gallery,  a  mutual 
dependence  and  connection. 

Exquisitely  diversified,  too,  as  is  the  melody  of  Spenser's 
verse  and  manner  of  treatment^  we  cannot  disguise  from  our- 
selves a  feeling  that  it  is  injured  by  some  tinge  of  that  lus- 
ciousness  and  dilatation  perceptible  in  the  style  of  Tasso  and 
Ariosto,  whose  writings  it  so  much  resembles.  This  over- 
sweetness  and  luxuriance  seems  inseparable  from  the  genius 
of  the  Italian  language,  but  harmonizes  less  naturally  with 
the  less  sensuous  character  of  our  Northern  poesy. 

In  the  innumerable  allegories  which  people  the  enchanted 
scenery  of  Spenser,  we  are  sometimes  shocked  with  those 
incongruous  details  which  make  us  laugh  in  the  engravings 
of  the  emblematic  Otto  Venius,  where  either  the  attribute 
distinguishing  the  moral  quality  to  be  personified  is  so  dark 
and  far-fetched  as  to  be  absolutely  unintelligible  without 
explanation,  or  where  it  is  of  a  nature  unfit  for  the  purposes 
of  art  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Rubens 
(the  pupil  of  Venius),  to  whom  Spenser  has  been  so  well 
compared  by  Campbell,  will  be  at  no  loss  to  understand  our 
meaning. 

Like  many  great  poets  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  Spenser 
sought  to  give  vigour  and  solemnity  to  his  language  by  a 
plentiful  adoption  of  archaisms,  words,  and  expressions  conse- 
crated by  their  having  been  employed  by  older  authors. 
Virgil  gave  an  air  of  antiquity  and  simplicity  to  the  Eneid  by 
ssing  multitudes  of  venerable  words  employed  by  Ennius. 
Spenser  imitated  Chaucer ;  just  as  La  Fontaine  gave  naivete 
^d^'edge  to  his  sly  satire  by  an  infusion  of  the  admirable 
expressions  of  Villon  and  Rabelais :  and  we  hardly  agree  with 
those  critics  who  have  complained  of  our  poet's  freedom  in 
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this  respect.  If  the  fongh  bot  tinie-lionoaed  ^tc^es  lakei 
firotfi  the  Cyclopean  wbUs  of  old  Ehbiw  be  ^owed  to  give 
^gViity  to  the  gmcefiil  Ionic  edifiee  of  Yiij^y  we  do  not  sec 
whj  the  sitbple  diction  of  Chancer  should  not  hannonize 
Well  with  the  lich  elegance  of  the  ^  Faery  Qneen ' — the  rather 
that  the  latter  ^ork  is,  after  all,  a  Tale  ef  OhiTairj— ^ 
Romance. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


iACON. 


His  Birth  and  Edacation^-'  View  of  the  State  of  Europe'— His  Caner— 
Impeached  for  Corruption — Death— Hie  Character— State  of  Philoso- 
^y  in  the  Sixteenth  Century — Its  Corruptions  and  Defects— Bacon's 
System— Not  a  Discorerfer— t'he  Ne^  Philosophy— Analysis  of  the 
Instsors^:  I.  tkf  Augidi«ifis;  II.  Novuib  Organum;  III.  Sylva 
Sylvamm;  IV.  Seala  Intellectds;  V.  Prddromi;  VI.  Pfailosophili 
Secunda-^The  Baconian  Logie — 6tyle--^His  Minor  WorMs. 

Francis  Bacon,  the  tuther  of  Philosophy,  was  born  in 
ix)ndon  on  the  22nd  of  January,  1 561.  He  was  the  son  of 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  Lord  Keeper 
of  the  Privy  Seal  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
subject  of  our  present  remarks  was  sent,  while  yet  a  boy  of 
thirteen,  to  the  University  of  Cambridge;  and  though  it 
appears  to  haVe  been  customary  at  this  period  to  begin  the 
piublic  part  of  eduoation  much  earlier  than  is  now  usual,  we 
can  hardly  be  wrong  in  deeming  that  Bacon  must  have  given 
proofk  of  a  most  pre<iocious  intellect,  when  we  learn  that  when 
hardly  sixteen  he  had  formed  distinct  notions  respecting  the 
defects  of  the  Aristotelian  system  of  philosophy,  and  had  no 
doubt  already  conceived  the  outline  of  that  gigantic  plan  of 
d^truction  and  innovation  which  has  made  his  name  immortal. 
After  remaining  four  years  at  Cambridge  he  went  abroad, 
and  travelled  in  France,  probably  intending  to  pass  several 
years  in  acquiring  practical  experience  in  the  various  courts 
of  the  continent;  but  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1579,  sud- 
denly recalled  him  to  England ;  not  however  before  he  had 
given  proof  of  the  success  with  which  he  had  employed  his 
time  in  foreign  Countries,  by  the  production  of  a  most  saga- 
cious and  valuable  essay  *0n  the  State  of  Europe.'  The 
political  knowledge  exhibited  in  this  little  treatise,  and  the 
profound  wisdom  and  acuteness  displayed  in  it,  would  astonish 
as,  as  the  work  of  one  hardly  entered  upon  the  period  of 
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adolescence,  if  any  manifestation  of  intellect  could  surprise  us 
on  the  part  of  this  astonishing  person.  It  is  obvious  that  he 
had  already  fell  the  mysterious  vocation  of  genius — ^that 
secret  oracle  which  points  out  to  the  highest  order  of  minds 
the  true  path  which  Providence  intended  them  to  pursue,  a 
path  from  which  they  never  deviate  with  impunity.  Bacon 
so  strongly  felt  that  the  true  bent  of  his  character  would  lead 
him  to  consecrate  his  future  life  to  sublime  and  solitary 
meditation,  and  was  so  proudly  and  justly  confident  in  the  yet 
unexercised  strength  of  his  intellect,  that  he  entreated  Bur- 
leigh, the  powerful  favourite  and  Chancellor,  to  procure  him 
from  the  state  some  provision  which  would  enable  him  to 
prosecute  his  studies  in  uninterrupted  leisure. 

Burleigh,  however,  refused  to  accede  to  a  proposition  which 
must  have  appeared  then,  as  it  would  now,  so  extraordinary 
and  unusual ;  and  the  young  philosopher  was  obliged  to  devote 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  which  he  pursued  with  in- 
dustry and  success.  Bacon's  after  career  affords  a  melancholy 
example  of  the  danger  of  neglecting  that  inward  voice  which 
calls,  as  we  have  said  a  few  lines  back,  the  sublimer  intellects 
among  mankind  to  the  true  sphere  of  their  exertions,  whisper- 
ing to  the  mental,  as  the  Daemon  of  Socrates  to  the  moral, 
ear  the  true  direction  of  the  course. 

While  studying  the  law  in  Gray's  Inn,  Bacon  sketched  out 
the  first  plan  of  the  *  Instauration,'  and  probably  had  decided 
upon  the  general  purport  and  arrangement  of  the  great  works 
which  contain  his  conclusions.  The  rest  of  his  personal 
career  may  be  described  in  a  few  words :  the  task  is  a  melan- 
choly and  humiliating  one.  He  rapidly  passed  through  the 
inferior  dignities  of  the  law  and  of  the  state,  being  appointed 
queen's  counsel  in  1590,  and  in  1593  chosen  member  of  par- 
liament for  the  county  of  Middlesex.  Both  in  the  courts  of 
law  and  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  was  distinguished  for 
the  vastness  of  his  knowledge  and  for  the  brilliancy  of  his 
eloquence ;  but  he  was  also  notorious,  even  in  that  age,  for 
his  subserviency  to  the  most  iniquitous  despotism  of  the  court. 
Having  on  one  occasion  (we  select  a  single  example  from 
among  many)  advocated  before  the  Commons,  with  all  the 
power  which  marked  his  mind,  a  measure  of  a  popular  tendency. 
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he  was  weak  enough,  on  the  first  intimation  of  his  independence 
having  displeased  the  sovereign,  to  renounce,  with  shameless 
&cility,  the  convictions  which  he  had  just  before  been  assert- 
ing, and  even  to  apologise  for  having  entertained  them.  But 
this  great  man  was  reserved  for  yet  deeper  degradation.  His 
political  conduct  continued  to  present  a  worthy  continuation 
to  this  lamentable  commencement.  Obeying  every  fickle 
current  of  court  favour,  he  first  deserted  the  party  of  the 
Cecils  (t.  e,  of  his  first  protector  and  kinsman  Burleigh)  for 
that  of  the  unfortunate  Essex,  who,  failing  in  obtaining  for 
his  new  proselyte  the  dignity  of  attorney-general,  rewarded 
his  apostacy  with  the  gift  of  an  estate  at  Twickenham  worth 
two  thousand  pounds. 

Bacon's  attachment  to  £ssex  was  as  mercenary  as  had  been 
his  adherence  to  Burleigh,  and,  on  the  disgrace  and  impeach- 
ment of  the  Earl,  the  great  lawyer  showed  a  base  eagerness  to 
aid  the  overthrow  of  the  unhappy  and  illustrious  victim, 
exhibiting  a  ferocious  violence  hardly  exceeded  in  the  long 
and  black  annals  of  mercenary  tribunals  and  subservient  advo- 
cates. In  order  to  gratify  the  court.  Bacon  crowned  his 
apostacy  by  composing  a  '  Declaration  of  the  Treasons  and 
Practices  of  the  Earl  of  Essex.'  In  the  foul  descent  from 
baseness  to  baseness  which  marks  the  whole  of  Bacon's  politi- 
cal career,  we  cannot  find  any  extenuating  circumstances, 
except  indeed  such  as  transfer  his  guilt  from  deliberate 
depravity  to  a  servile  calculation  of  interest.  It  is  consoling 
indeed  to  reflect  tliat  there  has  been  in  no  part  of  human  con- 
duct so  great  an  improvement  in  point  of  morality  as  in  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  political  relations  from  the 
sixteenth  century  to  the  present  day.  The  fatal  prevalence 
of  that  atrocious  and  infernal  policy  which  is  systematised  with 
such  a  hideous  minuteness  in  the  pages  of  Machiavelli,  had 
extended  itself  from  the  petty  Italian  states,  where  it  first 
appeared,  to  all  the  countries  of  Europe ;  and  that  dreadful 
sophism  that  ^'  we  may  do  evil  that  good  may  come "  had 
destroyed  the  natural  barriers  between  right  and  wrong  in 
public  aflkirs.  It  is  but  a  poor  excuse  to  say  that  Bacon  was 
no  worse  than  many  of  his  contemporaries ;  still  less  to  attempt 
to  palliate  ingratitude  and  cowardice  by  alleging  that  Bacon 
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deserted  his  beoe&ctors  and  attacked  the  fallen  without  the 
inducement  of  passion  and  animosity :  the  avarice,  the  am* 
bition,  the  cool  calculation  of  profit,  which  was  the  cause  of 
such  wretched  servility,  is  certainly  not  less  able  to  excite  our 
contempt,  than  a  similar  conduct  dictated  by  sincere  hatred 
or  a  natural  depravity  would  be  capable  of  inspiring  us  with 
detestation.  The  truth  is  that  Bacon,  though  not  personally 
avaricious,  was  cursed  with  that  passion  for  state,  splendour, 
and  magnificence  which  is  so  frequently  found  in  a  highly 
imaginative  character ;  and  being  always  plunged  in  difficulties, 
he  took,  with  that  unscrupulousness  too  common  at  the  period 
when  he  lived,  the  shortest  way  to  supply  his  incessant  needs. 
In  1603,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  I., 
Bacon  was  knighted,  and  appointed  successively  king's  coun- 
sel, solicitor-general,  and  attorney-general  (the  last  dignity 
having  been  attained  in  1613),  and  he  fully  justified  whatever 
confidence  the  court  could  have  placed  in  his  subserviency 
and  pliability :  so  far  indeed  had  he  forg^otten  the  great  prin« 
ciples  of  the  law  whose  unworthy  minister  he  was,  that  he 
assisted  in  inflicting  on  a  certain  Paacham,  an  aged  and 
obscure  clergyman,  accused  of  treason,  the  cruelties  of  the 
torture,  in  order  to  extort  a  confession  by  a  means  in  no  way 
countenanced  by  the  English  constitution.  It  was  at  this 
period  that  Bacon  married  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  alder- 
man, and  seems  in  this,  as  well  as  so  many  other  acts  of  his 
life,  to  have  consulted  interest.  He  still  co^itinued  to  advance 
in  his  career  of  ambition,  and  in  1619  reached  the  highest 
dignity  to  which  an  English  subject  can  aspire,  having  been 
named  in  that  year  Lord  High  Chancellor,  with  the  title  of 
Baron  Verulam.  This  rank  he  afterwards  exchanged,  by  the 
protection  of  Villier*— the  vain  and  haughty  favourite  of 
James — for  the  still  more  exalted  style  of  Viscount  St.  Allan's. 
In  this  advance  he  probably  received  from  Villiers  the  hire 
for  some  new  obsequiousness  to  the  favourite's  power,  for  he 
allowed  the  minister  to  interfere  in  the  exercise  of  his  high 
judicial  functions — a  crime  of  which  he  was  accused  before 
parliament,  and  of  which  (together  with  many  minor  instances 
of  corruption)  he  proclaimed  himself  guilty  in  a  confession 
written  with  his  own  hand.     On  being  asked,  by  a  committee 
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sent  for  the  purpose  from  the  House  of  Lords,  whether  he 
confessed  the  authenticity  and  the  truth  of  this  humiliating 
avowal,  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  with  an  expression  of 
sorrow  and  repentance  which  under  any  other  circumstances 
would  have  been  deeply  touching,  "  It  is  ray  act,  my  hand, 
my  heart ;  I  beseech  your  lordships,  press  not  upon  a  broken 
reed."  Being  fully  convicted  of  these  grave  charges,  he 
was  deprived  by  parliament  of  the  office  he  had  so  unworthily 
prostituted,  and  sent,  with  the  dark  stain  of  a  just  condemna- 
tion upon  him,  to  finish  his  life  in  retirement  and  disgrace. 

He  retired  to  his  estates,  and,  devoting  the  remainder  of  his 
life  to,  those  grand  speculations  which  have  survived  his  follies 
and  his  crimes,  and  let  us  hope  also  to  repentance  for  his  past 
errors,  he  died  in  1626,  deeply  in  debt,  leaving,  as  he  says 
himself,  with  a  noble  sense  of  the  services  he  had  rendered  to 
the  human  race,  ^^  his  name  and  memory  to  foreign  nations, 
and  to  mine  own  country  afler  some  time  is  passed  over." 

It  is  singular  enough  that  the  death  of  this  great  philo- 
sopher should  have  been  caused  by  a  cold  caught  in  perform- 
ing a  physical  experiment,  and  that  he  should  have  been,  not 
the  apostle  only,  but  also  the  martyr  of  science.  It  is  related 
that,  travelling  by  Highgate,  near  London,  in  wintry  weather, 
he  was  struck  with  the  idea  that  flesh  might  be  preserved  by 
means  of  snow  as  well  as  by  salting :  he  bought  a  fowl,  and, 
descending  from  his  coach,  assisted  with  his  own  hands  in 
making  an  immediate  trial  of  the  project  by  stuffing  the  hen 
with  snow ;  and  in  doing  this  he  is  said  to  have  received  a 
chill,  which,  aggravated  by  his  being  immediately  put  into  a 
damp  bed  at  Lord  Arundel's  house,  caused  his  death  in  a  very 
few  days.  But  even  when  his  end  was  approaching,  the  great 
philosopher,  with  "  the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death,"  could 
oot  forbear  communicating  to  a  friend,  in  a  letter  which  he 
dictated,  being  too  ill  to  write  himself,  that  his  experiment 
"  had  succeeded  excellently." 

A  monument  was  erected  over  his  grave  by  his  faithful 
fnend  and  disciple.  Sir  Thomas  Meautys,  who  was  buried  at 
his  master's  feet :  and  this  monument,  executed  after  the 
design  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  a  man  imbued  with  a  taste  for 
Italian  art,  has  a  peculiar  interest  as  being  a  portrait  of  the 
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philosopher,  who  is  represented  in  his  usual  dress,  seate* 
an  attitude  of  profound  meditation ;  and  the  work  bears 
appropriate  inscription, ''  Sic  sedebat.** 

Of  Bacon's  personal  manners  and  demeanour  all  tha 
know  is  calculated  to  give  us  a  most  extraordinary  idea  o! 
charms  of  his  conversation  and  the  amiabUity  of  his  chara 
Ben  Jonson,  himself  so  remarkable  for  his  own  wond 
stores  of  learning  and  powers  of  conversation,  and  who 
too,  no  very  indulgent  critic,  has  expressed  his  admiratic 
Bacon's  eloquence  and  ready  wit.  It  is  consoling  to 
that,  while  the  conduct  of  the  politician  presents  so  i 
points  for  the  severest  reprobation  of  the  moralist,  the  ch 
ter  of  the  man  was  as  attractive  as  his  intellect  was  sub 
Bacon  was  a  most  profuse  and  generous  master  to  his  de] 
ants ;  and  his  flagitious  avidity  for  money  may  perhaps 
justly  attributed  to  an  easiness  of  temper,  preventing  him 
being  able  to  say  ^'  no  "  to  a  petitioner,  and  to  those  hab 
inattention  to  small  matters  which  so  often  accompany 
literary  character,  as  to  the  darker  vices  to  which 
might  be  ascribed  by  severer  judges.  Osborn,  a  conterap 
writer,  most  probably  gives  the  result  of  personal  expei 
in  the  following  description  of  Bacon's  conversational  po 
— '^  In  ail  companies  he  did  appear  a  good  proficient,  if 
master,  in  those  arts  entertained  for  the  subject  of  every 
discourse.  His  most  casual  talk  deserveth  to  be  written 
I  have  been  told,  his  earliest  copies  required  no  great  1 
to  render  them  competent  for  the  nicest  judgment.  I 
heard  him  entertain  a  country  lord  in  the  proper 
relating  to  horses  and  dogs  ;  and  at  another  time  out-c 
London  chirurgeon.  Nor  did  an  easy  &lling  into  argi 
appear  less  an  ornament  in  him.  The  ears  of  his  h 
received  more  gratification  than  trouble;  and  were  r 
sorry  when  he  came  to  conclude,  than  displeased  witl 
who  did  interrupt  him."  The  learned  and  amusing  I^ 
calls  him  '^  a  man  of  recondite  science,  bom  for  the  sal 
of  learning,  and,  I  think,  the  eloquentest  that  was  b 
this  isle."  But  of  his  eloquence  we  shall  be  able  to  i 
more  exact  idea  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  style 
writings. 
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In  order  to  form  even  an  approximative  notion  respecting 
the  nature  and  importance  of  the  immense  revolution  produced 
in  science  by  the  writings  of  Bacon,  it  is  indispensable  to 
have  some  general  idea  of  the  state  of  science  when  he  wrote. 
Yague,  general,  and  superficial  eulogiums  have  done  real 
injury  to  the  fame  of  this  great  man  ;  for  they  have  propa- 
gated very  false  notions  respecting  the  nature  of  the  revolu- 
tion he  effected,  and  respecting  the  means  by  which  that 
revolution  was  brought  about.  Among  other  vulgar  errors 
of  this  nature,  one  of  the  most  dangerous  is  that  which  con- 
sists in  considering  Bacon  as  a  discoverer,  and  attributing  to 
him  che  invention  of  analysis.  This  is  degrading  a  great 
man  to  the  level  of  a  quack.  "  Bacon's  philosophy,*'  as 
D'Alembert  profoundly  says,  "  was  too  wise  to  astonish  ;"  and 
as  to  the  inductive  method  of  discovering  truth,  that  is  as  old 
as  Aristotle,  or  rather  as  old  as  human  reason  itself. 

The  simple  account  of  the  great  Baconian  innovation  will 
be  substantially  as  follows.  The  Aristotelian  gtateof 
method  had  reigned  in  all  the  schools  and  uni-  philosophy 
versities  of  Europe  from  the  period  of  the  revival  ^enthcen- 
of  letters  in  the  fourteenth  century ;  nay,  it  may  tury. 
be  considered  as  having  existed  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  dark  ages ;  and  thus  to  have  continued  in  action,  with 
various  degrees,  it  is  true,  of  cultivation  and  extension,  un- 
interruptedly from  the  time  of  Aristotle  himself.  The  acute 
and  disputatious  spirit  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  so  ingenious,  so 
inquisitive,  so  paradoxical,  was  calculated  to  abuse  the  oppor- 
tunity for  idle  and  fruitless  speculation  afforded  by  the  gene- 
ral tone  of  the  Aristotelian  logic ;  and  this  word-catching 
and  quibbling — ^in  short,  this  habit  of  arguing  to  abstract 
conclusions  on  insufficient  premises — was  not  likely  to  dl-^ 
minish  among  the  schools  of  Alexandria  and  Byzantium. 
The  perverted  ingenuity  of  the  Lower  Empire  was  still  further 
sharpened  by  the  part  which  the  Orientals  now  began  to  play 
in  philosophy.  The  wildest  fantasies  and  irregularities  of 
Eastern  subtlety  were  thus  added  to  the  Greek  passion  for 
paradox  and  sophistry,  and  it  was  iii  this  state,  debased  with 
these  admixtures,  that  the  schools  of  the  middle  ages  received 
the  philosophy  of  the  Stagy  rite.     Now  the  monastic  spirit 
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was  characterised  by  all  the  Tarious  peculiarities  together. 
It  was  as  dreamy  and  fimtastical  as  the  Oriental  genius,  as 
subtle  and  dispiitative  as  the  Greek,  and  as  sophistical  in  its 
tone  as  the  Alexandrian  speculations :  and  to  all  these  sources 
of  corruption  was  added  another,  more  dangerous  than  any  we 
have  mentioned,  in  the  circumstance  of  the  Aristotelian  philo- 
sophy being  made  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  system— that  is  to 
say,  the  alliance  between  the  theology  of  Rome  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  Lycseum. 

Orthodoxy  having  once  taken  under  her  &tal  protection  a 
particular  system  of  philosophy,  the  consequences  were  equally 
injurious  to  the  one  and  the  other ;  for  the  Church  of  Rome 
was  thus  not  only  compelled  to  recognise  by  her  adherence, 
and  protect  by  her  authority,  the  most  fidse  conclusions  of  the 
sophical  system,  but  deprived  herself  (through  her  assumption 
of  infallibility)  of  the  power  of  ever  renouncing  any  conclu- 
sion, however  absurd,  which  she  had  once  sanctioned.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  philosophical  system,  thus  unnaturally 
connected  with  religious  orthodoxy,  became  at  once  timid  and 
extravagant,  appealing  not  to  sense  and  reason  for  the  support 
of  its  deductions,  but  to  tradition  and  authority,  and  main- 
taining its  supremacy,  not  by  arguments,  but  by  persecution 
and  violence,  by  the  sword,  the  dungeon,  and  the  stake. 

There  are  few  episodes  in  the  g^eat  drama  of  past  ages 
more  wonderful,  and  at  the  same  time  more  melancholy,  than 
the  spectacle  afforded  by  the  intense  mental  activity  of  the 
middle  ages.  What  laborious  and  powerful  intellects  were 
there,  wasting  their  energies  on  the  vainest  of  empty  specula- 
tions! Incessantly  they  argued  and  concluded — ^but  their 
arguments  proved  nothing,  and  their  conclusions  were  but 
idle  phrases : 

*'  They  found  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost" 

We  are  not,  however,  to  suppose  that,  at  a  period  of  such 
profound  and  universal  agitation  as  that  which  preceded  the 
Reformation,  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  though  defended 
by  all  the  thunders  of  orthodoxy,  could  pass  unquestioned, 
and  meet  with  universal  adhesion.  No;  there  were  bold 
spirits  who  dared  to  question  the  soundness  of  its  principles, 
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and  examine  their  reasonableaess  on  grounds  of  common 
sense.  The  great  dispute  between  the  Nominalists  and 
Bealists,  by  accustoming  men  to  hear  the  boldest  speculations 
upon  abstract  subjects,  prepared  the  way  for  the  ultimate 
overthrow  of  the  system  which  had  so  long  reigned  triumph- 
ant over  the  mind.  Luther,  in  attacking  the  Romish 
Church,  most  undoubtedly  struck  a  heavy  though  indirect 
blow  against  the  system  of  philosophy  supported  by  that 
Church ;  and  in  the  enormous  outburst  of  activity  which 
characterises  that  wonderful  epoch  many  speculators  had 
revolted  against  the  tyranny  exercised  on  human  thought 
under  the  usurped  and  much-abused  name  of  Aristotle.  In 
the  sciences  particularly,  there  were  many  great  men,  who, 
"  falling  upon  evil  days  and  evil  tongues,"  have  come  down 
to  posterity  as  mountebanks,  as  visionaries,  or  as  impostors, 
but  who,  had  they  lived  at  a  more  auspicious  time,  would 
probably  command  our  veneration  as  lights  of  science  and 
benefactors  to  their  kind : — Cornelius  Agrippa,  Paracelsus, 
Roger  Bacon,  Giordano  Bruno,  Cardan,  and  Campanella. 

A  vain  reliance  on  the  supposed  adequate  power  of  human 
ratiocination  kept  the  philosophers  of  the  Middle  Ages  reason- 
ing incessantly  in  a  circle,  or  diverting  their  attention  from 
the  only  rational  object  in  philosophy ;  that  is,  as  the  very 
word  implies,  "  a  love  for,  or  search  after,  truth."  They 
knew  not,  or  they  despised,  the  immense  practical  and  phy- 
sical benefits  which  might  flow  from  a  well-directed  inquiry 
mto  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  it  was  reserved  for  the  intellect 
of  an  Englishman — ^'  divini  ingenii  vir,  Franciscus  Bacon 
de  Verulamio,"  as  he  is  styled  by  Leibnitz — to  show  that 
science  is  only  valuable  in  proportion  as  it  is  practical  and 
productive. 

The  principal  defect  of  the  Aristotelian  method  was  the 
habit  which  it  encouraged  of  generalising  too  rapidly  upon 
insuificient  grounds :  that  is,  of  applying  some  principle  or 
law  of  nature  to  phenomena  of  similar,  but  not  identical,  con- 
ditions. In  short,  its  essential  vice  was  a  neglect  of  the  great 
rule  which  teaches  us  to  observe  with  particular  care  the 
points  of  resemblance  and  dissimilitude  existing  between  indi- 
vidual phenomena,  or  classes  of  phenomena.    The  knowledge 
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possessed  by  the  ancients  with  respect  to  the  true  propertied 
of  bodies  and  the  nature  of  physical  operations  was  vague  and 
limited  enough  ;  though  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  this  imper- 
fection of  knowledge  at  a  period  when  the  mechanical  aids  to 
observation  were  in  so  primitive  a  state.  For  want  of  instru- 
ments they  transferred  to  pure  reason  those  duties  which  can' 
only  be  effectually  performed  by  accurate  observation  and 
patient  experiment.  These  remarks  will  perhaps  appear  to 
possess  more  weight  when  we  reflect  that  in  those  sciences 
independent  of  experiment,  and  whose  deductions  are  to  be 
arrived  at  by  the  sole  exercise  of  the  ratiocinative  faculty 
unaided  by  practical  trials,  the  intellect  of  the  ancient  world 
had  advanced  so  far  that  modern  ages  have  made  little  or  no 
additions  to  the  mass  of  human  knowledge.  In  geometry,  for 
example,  a  science  which  investigates  abstract  properties  of 
space,  and  which  consequently  is  independent  of  experiment, 
modem  times  have  hardly,  if  at  all,  extended  the  frontiers 
beyond  the  limits  reached  by  the  schools  of  Alexandria. 

But  we  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  ancient  philosophy  in 
its  pure  and  normal  state ;  we  must  not  forget  the  corruptions 
to  which  it  was  in  its  very  nature  exposed,  and  under  which 
it  ultimately  succumbed.  The  grand  and  sublime  speculations 
of  Aristotle,  exhibiting,  as  we  have  seen,  a  noble  but  mis- 
placed confidence  in  the  omnipotence  of  human  reason, 
degenerated  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  under  the  influences 
which  we  have  essayed  to  indicate,  into  a  mere  spirit  of  empty 
subtlety  and  ingenious  trifling ;  a  system  at  once  of  timid 
servility  to  precedent  and  prescription,  and  rash  and  illogical 
generalization  :  it  was  still 

**  Uncertain  and  unsettled. 
Deep  versed  in  books,  and  shallow  in  itself 
Crude  or  intoxicate,  collecting  toys 
And  trifles  for  choice  matters,  worth  a  sponge, 
As  children  gathering  pebbles  on  the  shore." 

The  old  philosophy,  which  in  its  youth  and  vigour  had 
never  been  fruitful,  gradually  fell  into  dotage  as  its  age  ad- 
vanced, and  its  latest  period  of  existence  was  characterized  by 
the  same  weakness  which  accompanies  in  man  extreme  old 
age — a  senile  and  senseless  garrulity,  a  perpetual  recurrence 
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of  the  same  worn-out  topics,  and  a  stiff  and  obstinate  assertion 
of  its  own  infallibility : — 

**  Everlasting  dictates  crowd  her  tongae, 
Perversely  grave,  or  positively  wrong." 

Bacon  has  most  profoundly  and  acutely  compared  old  systems 
to  children  :  "  quippe  qui/*  he  says,  "  ad  garriendum  prompti 
sint,  generare  non  possint." 

Our  great  philosopher  was  the  first  to  perceive  clearly  the 
two  predominant  vices  of  the  older  method — its  sterility  and 
its  stationary  character ;  and  he  was  the  first  to  discover  a 
remedy  for  these  defects.  His  own  system  is  characterized 
above  all  its  other  merits  by  the  qualities  of  utility  and  capa- 
bility of  progressive  development.  It  is,  in  short,  eminently 
and  essentially  practical ;  the  great  reformer  rightly  consider- 
ing that  utility  is  the  only  measure  of  excellence  in  any  sci- 
ence. He  never  pretended  to  be  a  discoverer,  and  as  invariably 
disclaimed  that  title,  rendering  ample  justice  to  the  merits  of 
the  great  men  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  science,  and 
expressing  his  conviction  that  the  unproductive  state  of  science 
was  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  want  of  intellect  in  the  philo- 
sophers who  had  preceded  him,  but  simply  and  solely  to  a 
radical  defect  in  their  method.  ^^  Francis  Bacon  thought  in 
this  manner :  The  knowledge  whereof  the  world  is  possessed, 
especially  that  of  nature,  extendeth  not  to  magnitude  and  cer- 
iainJty  of  worhsr  This  is  the  key  to  Bacon's  whole  system, 
and  this  must  excite  our  gratitude  for  the  eminently  practical 
character  of  his  mind.  It  is  this  circumstance  which  has 
given  value  and  vitality  to  what  he  has  produced.  How 
fortunate  is  it  for  the  destinies  of  science  that  Bacon  was  a 
man  of  active  life,  occupied  during  his  whole  existence  with 
real  interests !  it  was  thus  that  he.  not  only  saw,  with  the  clear 
and  steady  eye  of  common  sense,  th6  exact  state  of  the  disease 
which  it  was  his  aim  to  cure,  but  was  enabled  to  avoid  pedantry 
and  vain  speculations  in  the  administering  of  the  remedy. 
'*  There  is  not  anything  in  being  or  action,"  to  use  his  own 
comprehensive  words,  ''  which  could  not  be  drawn  and  col- 
lected into  contemplation  and  doctrine." 

It  now  remains  to  examine  the  means  which  he  adopted  to 
bring  about  this  immense  revolution  in  the  empire  of  human 
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thought.  We  shall  find  that  his  great  principle  was  to  show 
how  universally  the  previous  systems  neglected  the  middle 
links  in  that  vast  chain  of  facts  connecting  the  general  prin- 
ciple or  law  of  nature  with  the  remote  and  individual 
phenomena.  "  Axiomata  infima  non  multiim  ab  experientia 
nud&  discrepant:  suprema  verd  ilia  et  gener^issima  (quae 
habentur)  notionaria  sunt  et  abstracta,  et  nil  habent  solidi. 
At  media  sunt  axiomata  ilia  vera  et  solida  et  viva,  in  quibus 
humansB  res  et  fortuuae  sitae  sunt,  et  supra  hcec  quoque,  tandem 
ipsa  ilia  generalissima,  talia  scilicet  quae  non  abstracta  sint,  sed 
per  haec  media  ver^  limitantur."  The  vice  of  the  older  phi- 
losophy was  the  passing  from  one  of  the  extremes  of  this 
chain,  abruptly,  and  '^  per  saltum,"  to  the  other. 

As  we  have  already  mentioned.  Bacon  has  never  pre- 
ferred any  claim  to  the  character  of  a  seientifio  discoverer ; 
his  mission  was  a  more  exalted  and  a  vaster  one :  the  object  of 
his  works  was  to  '^  note  the  deficiency  "  in  the  various  species 
of  knowledge  composing  the  philosophical  systems  of  the 
world;  to  distinguish  with  accuracy  which  among  the 
various  lines  taken  by  investigation  were  capable  of  leading 
to  certain,  useful,  and  productive  results ;  then  to  establish 
the  method  to  be  pursued  in  following  those  preferable  lines 
when  once  ascertained ;  and  finally  to  give  examples  or  speci- 
mens of  his  own  method  applied  and  put  in  action. 

In  contemplating  this  gigantic  scheme,  it  is  impossible  to 
admire  sufficiently  the  genius  which  has  traced  with  prophetic 
accuracy  the  paths  of  sciences  which  were  not  then  in  exist- 
ence ;  the  union  of  good  sense  and  enthusiasm  in  that  mind, 
which,  while  limiting  in  one  direction  the  advance  of  human 
knowledge,  encouraged  us  to  push  on,  in  another,  to  a  deve- 
lopment so  remote  as  to  be  even  yet  undefined ;  or  the  rich 
and  majBCuline  eloquence  in  which  these  sublime  thoughts  are 
communicated. 

The  great  project  which   has    immortalised   the  "Lord 
The  new      Chancellor  of  human  nature  '*  was  conceived  at 
philosophy,  a  very  early  age.     "  Such  noble  ideas  are  most 
congenial  to  the  sanguine  spirit  of  youth,"  as  Haliam  justly 
remarks,  "  and  to  its  ignorance  of  the  extent  of  labour  it  un- 
dertakes."    Bacon  himself  mentions,  as  one  of  his  earliest 
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producdons,  a  work  bearing  the  somewhat  ambitious  title 
'Temporis  Partus  Maximus,'  which  is  now  lost  to  us,  but 
which  probably  contained  the  germ  or  embryo  of  his  system. 
We  will  now  give  a  short  account  of  his  great  productions,  in 
the  hope  of  thus  rendering  his  philosophy  more  intelligible  in 
its  unity  to  our  readers — a  precaution  which  has  been  too  much 
neglected  by  those  who  have  written  on  the  subject,  and  who 
have  treated  Bacon*s  works  rather  as  separate  and  independent 
treatises,  than  as  parts  of  one  vast  edifice  or  creation. 

In  1597  appeared  the  first  edition  of  his  Essays,  a  little 
work  on  miscdlaneous  subjects,  which  contains  perhaps  more 
of  wisdom,  novelty,  and  profound  remark  than  any  book  of 
equal  size  that  was  ever  composed.  The  subjects  of  these 
short  treatises  are  often  of  a  most  trite  and  ordinary  kind,  but 
yet  it  is  impossible  to  read  them,  even  for  the  fiftieth  time, 
without  being  struck  by  some  new  and  original  remark,  or 
seeing  some  thought  placed  in  a  new  and  original  light  ''  The 
Essays,"  says  Stewart, ''  are  the  best  known  and  most  popular 
of  all  his  works.  It  is  one  of  those  where  the  superiority  of 
his  genius  appears  to  the  greatest  advantage ;  the  novelty  and 
depth  of  his  reflections  often  receiving  a  strong  relief  from 
the  triteness  of  the  subject.  It  may  be  read  from  beginning 
to  end  in  a  few  hours ;  and  yet,  after  the  twentieth  perusal, 
one  seldom  &ils  to  remark  in  it  something  unobserved  before. 
This,  indeed,  is  a  characteristic  of  all  Bacon's  writings, 
and  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  inexhaustible  aliment 
they  furnish  to  our  own  thoughts,  and  the  sympathetic  activity 
they  impart  to  our  torpid  faculties." 

The  best  way  which  we  can  follow  to  give  a  clear  idea  of 
Bacon's  gigantic  plan  for  the  restoration  of  philosophy  will 
be  to  present  our  readers  with  a  sort  of  programme  of  the 
whole  system  of  works  in  which  he  develops  the  various  parts 
of  his  project ;  and  this,  arranged  in  a  tabular  form,  will,  we 
think,  avoid  the  danger  so  very  natural  for  persons  to  fall  into 
with  respect  to  the  details  of  Bacon's  great  intellectual  temple. 
That  so  vast  a  design  could  ever  have  been  projected  by  a 
single  person  is  more  wonderful  than  that  some  parts  of  the 
work  were  never  executed;  We  have,  however,  enough  to 
prove  with  what  justice  the  learned  men  of  all  countriei  have 
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united,  during  a  period  of  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half,  iii 

considering  Bacon  as  the  fiither  of  experimental  philosophy. 

Having  given  this  compectus  or  synopsis,  we  shall  proceed  to 

examine  more  in  detail  the  various  works  composing  the  great 

Verulamian  Cycle,  and  thus  we  hope  to  unite  the  advantages 

of  brevity  and  distinctness.  :  We  shall  see  that,  as  these  works 

appeared  successively,  though  each  forming,  as  it  were,  one 

stone  of  the  Baconian  edifice,  there  were  necessarily  to  be 

expected  many  repetitions  of  ideas  previously  enounced,  and 

many  anticipations  of  future  arguments. 

Our  synoptical  arrangement  will  be  as  follows : 

The  Instaa- 
ratio. 

f    I.  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum. 

i.  De  Prerogativis  Instantairom. 
ii.  ^Adminicala  Inductionis. 
iii.  *Rectifieatio  Inductionis. 
iv.  *  Variatio  Inquisitionis  pro  natur& 

subjecti. 
▼.  *De    Prsrogativis    NisLtnraram 

qu&tenns  ad  Inquisit. 
Yi.  *'De  Terminis  Inqnisitionis. 
vii.  *Deductio  ad  Praxin. 
viii.  *De  Parascevis  ad  Inqnisitionem. 
ix.  *De  Scal&  Axiomatam, 

9 

in.  Sylva  Sylvarum. 

IV.  Scala  Intellectiks. 

V.  *Prodromi. 

\VI.  *Philosophia  Secunda. 
[The  articles  marked  with  an  asterisk  were  never  executed.] 

We  wUl  now  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  nature  and  sub- 
jects of  the  above  works,  which  together  form  the  whole 
system  of  the  Baconian  philosophy.  The  author,  before  com* 
mencing  the  construction  of  his  edifice,  begins  by  what  may 
be  called  clearing  the  ground  on  which  it  is  to  stand.  The 
treatise  ^De  Augmentis'  is  mainly  a  Latin  version  of  an 
English  book  *  On  the  Proficience  and  Advancement  of 
Learning,'  which  had  appeared  in  1605.      It  contains  the 
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outline  of  the  whole  system,  and  points  out  the  defects  per- 
ceptible in  the  methods  previously  employed  in  the  investi- 
gation of  truth.  It  would  however  be  a  great  mistake  to 
consider  the  ^  De  Augmentis '  as  a  mere  translation  of  the 
treatise  just  alluded  to ;  it  is  in  many  respects  almost  a  new 
work ;  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  being  translated, 
while  the  remaining  third  contains  the  result  of  fresh  specu- 
lations. Much,  however,  as  the  '  De  Augmentis '  is  superior 
to  its  English  predecessor.  Bacon  did  not  intend  it,  at  least  in 
the  form  under  which  we  have  it,  to  form  the  first  treatise  of 
the  '  Instauratio.'  That  place  was  to  be  occupied  by  a  book, 
'De  Partitionibus  Scientise,'  intended  to  exhibit  the  actual 
state  of  human  knowledge  when  he  wrote,  and  to  show  its 
deficiencies.  This  general  summary  of  human  science  must 
therefore  be  considered,  though  not  as  altogether  wanting  in 
the  '  Instauratio,'  yet  as  but  very  imperfectly  supplied  by  the 
treatise  ^  De  Augmentis.' 

The  second  part  was  to  discuss,  as  he  himself  expresses  it, 
"  the  science  of  a  better  and  more  perfect  use  of  xhe  Novum 
reason  in  the  investigation  of  things,  and  of  the  Organum. . , 
true  aids  of  the  understanding ;"  this  being  the  new  logic, 
the  inductive  method,  in  which  what  is  eminently  called  the 
Baconian  philosophy  consists.  This  is  very  well  expressed  in 
the  title  which  the  author  has  given  to  his  work,  '^  Oi^num  " 
signifying  literally  "instrument."  The  treatise  which  we 
possess  under  the  title  of  '  Novum  Organum '  is  rather  a  col- 
lection of  materials  for  the  work  than  the  book  itself,  as 
Bacon  intended  it  to  stand  second  in  his  list.  He  calls  it 
'  Partis  Secundse  Summa,  digesta  in  Aphorismos ;'  and  it  con- 
tains the  heads  or  propositions  of  the  projected  work.  It  is 
subdivided  into  nine  distinct  portions,  of  which  Bacon  has 
given  us  the  titles  and  the  general  object,  though  only  the 
first  of  these  subdivisions  contains  any  development  of  the 
idea.  The  first  of  these  treated  of  what  in  his  picturesque 
language  he  calls  "  prerogative  instances,"  that  is,  of  what 
phenomena  are  to  be  selected  for  investigation,  as  most  likely 
to  conduce,  by  the  speculations  to  which  they  give  rise,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  human  species.  This  singular  term  "  prse- 
rogativee,"  is  not  lised  in  the  ordinary  English  sense  of  the 
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same  word,  but  oontains  an  allusion  to  the  <^  prsBiogativa 
centuria "  of  the  Boman  people,  t,  e.  the  first  tribes  whose 
votes  were  taken  at  the  elections  of  the  Comitia,  and  whose 
decision  was  supposed  to  influence  the  sufihtges  of  the  rest  of 
the  citizens.  Of  these  instances  fifteen  are  used  to  guide  the 
intellect,  five  to  assist  the  senses,  and  seven  to  correct  the 
practice.  And  here  we  may  remark  a  striking  instance  of 
Bacon's  wonderful  mind.  In  all  fisrmer  theories  of  logic  we 
had  been  taught  to  detect  and  guard  against  certain  fallacies 
or  &lse  reasonings,  arising  from  a  wrong  employment  of 
words  or  a  vicious  arrangement  of  the  various  parts  of  an 
argument.  Bacon  g^oes  &rther  than  this,  and  has  tracked,  so 
to  say,  these  &llacies  to  their  true  origin — ^not  in  the  abuse  or 
imperfections  of  language,  but  to  the  innate  weaknesses  of  the 
human  mind  itself.  The  former  dialecticians,  like  inex- 
perienced physicians,  contented  themselves  with  applying  local 
or  topical  remedies  to  the  external  and  merely  symptomatic 
efflorescence  of  the  disease,  while  Bacon,  gifted  with  a  larger 
spirit  and  a  deeper  insight  into  nature,  attacks  the  evil  in  its 
internal  and  invisible  source,  not  cleansing  the  surface  only, 
but  purifying  the  blood.  He  has  classed  the  general  causes 
of  logical  error  under  four  heads,  in  a  passage  universally 
quoted  for  its  brilliancy  and  truth.  These  errors  of  reasoning 
he  calls  idola^  a  term  often  rather  absurdly  rendered  in 
English  by  the  word  'Mdols,"  but  which  would  be  much 
more  correctly  represented  by  the  expression  ''  images,"  or,  as 
Bacon  himself  phrases  it,  ^'  fiilse  appearances  " — phantoms  of 
the  mind,  in  short.  These  are  idola  TribOs,  idola  SpecCia, 
idola  Fori,  and  idola  Theatri  ;  against  all  of  which  it  behoves 
us  to  be  upon  our  guard.  By  fiillacies  of  the  Tribe,  Bacon 
indicates  the  natural  weaknesses  to  which  every  human  being 
is  liable ;  those  of  the  Den  or  Cavern  are  the  errors  into  which 
we  are  betrayed  by  peculiar  dispositions  and  circumstances ; 
the  fiillacies  of  the  Market-place  are  those  false  conclusions 
arising  from  the  popular  and  current  use  of  words  which  re* 
present  things  otherwise  than  as  they  really  are;  and  the 
idola  of  the  Theatre,  the  errors  proceeding  from  &]se  systems 
of  philosophy  and  incorrect  reasoning.  It  will  be  seen, 
from  this  as  well  as  from  a  thousand  other  instances,  how 
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high  19  the  ground  on  which  Bacon  philoflophiaes,  not  merely 
attempting,  as  all  before  him  had  done,  to  regulate  and  cor- 
rect the  expression  of  reason,  but  aspiring  to  purify  the  very 
atmosphere  of  thought  itself.  To  proceed  with  our  analysb  of 
the  <  Novum  Organum/  the  second  subdivision  treats  of  the 
aids  to  induction ;  the  third,  of  the  correction  of  induction  ; 
the  fourth,  of  varying  the  investigation  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject ;  fifthly,  of  prerogative  natures — i.  e. 
what  objects  shall  be  first  inquired  into ;  sixthly,  of  the  bound- 
aries of  inquiry  ;  seventhly,  on  the  application  of  inquiry  to 
practice,  and  what  relates  to  man  ;  eighthly,  on  the  prepara<* 
tions  (paraskeuis)  for  inquiry ;  and  lastly,  on  the  ascending 
and  descending  scale  of  axioms. 

The  third  division  of  the  '  Instauration '  was  to  contain  a 
complete  system  of  Natural  History ;  not  however  of  that 
science  to  which  the  name  of  Natural  History  is  at  present 
confined,  but  Bacon  implies  in  that  term  an  inquiry  into  the 
properties  of  all  physical  bodies,  and  a  faithful  and  accurate 
raster  of  all  the  phenomena  that  have  ever  been  observed  in 
man's  dealing  with  natural  substances.  In  the  title  given  to 
this  part  of  the  work,  'Sylva  Sylvarum,'  Bacon  probably 
used  the  word  sylva  in  the  sense  which  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers of  the  Epicurean  school  attached  to  it — a  sense  origin- 
ating in  the  similar  signification  assigned  to  its  Greek  radical 
'yXyy  that  is,  primary  matter,  capable  of  being  modified  by  a 
plastic  force.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  outline 
here  sketched  in  by  Bacon  could  be  filled  up  by  any  single 
hand,  during  any  single  life,  in  any  age  of  mankind.  He  had 
previously  published  as  a  separate  work  his  ^Centuries  of 
Natural  History,'  containing  about  a  thousand  miscellaneous 
&cts  and  experiments ;  and  he  has  given  a  hundred  and  thirty 
particular  histories  which  ought  to  be  drawn  up  for  this  great 
work.  A  few  of  these  he  has  given  in  a  sort  of  skeleton,  as 
samples  rather  of  the  method  of  collecting  the  facts  than  of 
the  facts  themselves  ;  namely,  the  History  of  the  Winds,  of 
Life  and  Death,  of  Density  and  Rarity,  of  Sound  and  Hearing. 

The  fourth  part,  called  '  Scala  Intellectds,'  is  also  wanting, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  introductory  pages.  ^'  By  these 
tables,'*  says  Bacon,  '^  we  mean  not  such  examples  as  we  sub-* 
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join  to  the  several  rules  of  our  method,  but  types  and  models, 
which  place  before  our  eyes  the  entire  process  of  the  mind  in 
th^  discovery  of  truth;  selecting  various  and  remarkable 
instances.*' 

We  now  come  to  the  fifth  part  of  the  ^  Instauratio/  in  which 
Bacon  had  designed  to  give  a  specimen  of  the  new  philosophy 
which  he  hoped  to  raise  after  a  due  use  of  his  natural  history 
and  inductive  method,  by  way  of  anticipation  or  sample  of  the 
whole.  He  calls  it '  Prodromi  sive  Anticipationes  Philosophise 
gecundsB ;'  and  though  the  work  does  not  exist  as  he  projected 
it,  we  possess  various  fragments  of  this  part  under  the  titles 
of*  Cogitationes  de  Naturi  Rerum,'  *  Cogitata  et  Visa,'  *  Filum 
Labyrinth!,'  and  a  few  more  ;  being  probably  all  that  he  had 
reduced  to  writing.  The  last  portion  of  Bacon's  colossal  plan 
was  to  be  a  perfect  system  of  philosophy,  deduced  by  a  legiti- 
mate, sober,  and  exact  inquiry  according  to  the  method  whose 
principles  he  had  established.  This  consummation,  however, 
of  his  new  system  Bacon  well  knew  was  beyond  his  own 
mighty  powers  to  execute ;  indeed  he  expresses  his  conviction 
that  it  was  altogether  beyond  the  sphere  of  human  thought. 
^*  To  perfect  this  last  part  is  above  our  powers  and  beyond  our 
hopes.  We  may,  as  we  trust,  make  no  despicable  beginnings  ; 
the  destinies  of  the  human  race  must  complete  it — in  such  a 
manner  perhaps,  as  men,  looking  only  at  the  present,  would 
not  readily  conceive.  For  upon  this  will  depend,  not  only  a 
speculative  good,  but  all  the  fortunes  of  mankind,  and  all  their 
power."  "  And  with  an  eloquent  prayer,"  continues  Hallam, 
from  whose  excellent  view  of  the  Baconian  philosophy  the 
foregoing  remarks  are  condensed — "  with  an  eloquent  prayer 
that  his  exertions  may  be  rendered  effectual  to  the  attainment 
of  truth  and  happiness,  the  introductory  chapter  of  the  *  In- 
stauratio,'  which  announces  the  distribution  of  its  portions, 
concludes.  Such  was  the  temple,  of  which  Bacon  saw  in 
vision  before  him  the  stately  front  and  decorated  pediments, 
in  all  their  breadth  of  light  and  harmony  of  proportion,  while 
long  vistas  of  receding  columns  and  glimpses  of  internal 
splendour  revealed  a  glory  that  it  was  not  permitted  to  him 
to  comprehend." 

As  the  reader  will  easily  conclude  from  the  titles  of  thd 
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various  parts  of  the  *  Instauratio/  the  work  was  (with  the  few 
exceptions  specified  above)  published  in  Latin ;  the  original 
conceptions  of  its  immortal  author  having  been  translated, 
under  his  immediate  inspection,  by  Herbert,  Hobbes,  and 
other  persons,  "  masters  of  the  Roman  eloquence."  The 
Latin  style  in  which  it  is  written  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
subject,  and  a  worthy  vehicle  for  such  majestic  conceptions ; 
it  is  in  a  high  degree  concise,  vigorous,  and  accurate,  though 
by  no  means  free  from  obscurity,  and  of  course  in  no  way  to 
be  considered  as  a  model  of  pure  Latinity.  In  reading  Bacon, 
either  in  his  vernacular  or  more  learned  dress,  we  feel  per- 
petually conscious  of  a  peculiarity,  inevitably  accompanying 
the  highest  genius  in  its  manifestations : — we  mean  that  in  him 
the  language  seems  always  the  flexible  and  obedient  instru- 
ment of  thought ;  not,  as  it  is  in  the  productions  of  a  lower 
order  of  mind,  its  rebellious  and  recalcitrant  slave.  All 
authors  below  the  greatest  seem  to  use  the  mighty  gif);  of 
expression  with  a  certain  secret  timidity,  lest  the  lever  should 
prove  too  ponderous  for  the  hand  that  essays  to  wield  it :  or, 
rather,  they  resemble  the  rash  student  in  the  old  legend,  who 
was  overmastered  by  the  demons  which  he  had  unguardedly 
evoked.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  author  so  metaphorical  as 
Bacon  ;  his  whole  style  is  saturated  with  metaphor ;  the  very 
titles  of  his  books  are  frequently  nothing  else  but  metaphors 
of  the  boldest  character ;  and.  yet  there  is  not  one  of  these 
figures  of  speech  by  which  we  do  not  gain  a  more  vivid,  clear, 
and  rapid  conception  of  the  idea  which  he  desires  to  convey. 
With  him  such  expressions,  however  beautiful,  are  never 
merely  ornamental :  like  some  of  the  most  exquisite  decorations 
of  Grecian  and  of  Gothic  architecture,  what  appears  intro- 
duced into  the  design  for  the  mere  purpose  of  adornment  will 
ever  be  found,  when  closely  examined,  to  give  strength  and 
stability  to  the  structure,  of  which  it  seems  to  inexperienced 
eyes  a  mere  unessential  and  unnecessary  adjunct. 

It  would  be  superfluo&s  here  to  devote  more  than  a  passing 
notice  to  one  objection  which  has  been  brought  i^ainst  the 
originality  of  the  Baconian  system  of  philosophy,  and  against 
the  importance  of  the  reformation  which  it  produced  in  human 
science.    The  methods  recommended  by  Bacon,  say  the  ob- 
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jectOTBy  have  always  been  more  or  less  in  use  from  the  very 
infancy  of  human  knowledge  The  art  of  induction,  and  of 
advancing  from  particular  to  general  cases  in  the  investigation 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  was  certainly  employed  and  repeatedly 
insisted  on  long  before  the  Yerulamian  method  was  in  existence. 
We  have  in  another  place  strongly  insisted  on  the  absurdity 
of  considering  Bacon  as  an  inventor  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word  :  what  he  did  was  not  to  teach  us  a  philosophy j  but  to 
show  us  how  to  philosophise  ;  and  the  inuneasurable  import* 
ance  of  what  he  did  will  best  be  appreciated  by  a  simple  com- 
parison of  the  progress  made  in  real  knowledge  during  the 
twenty-two  centuries  which  have  elapsed  since  the  time  of 
Aristotle,  and  the  acquisitions  made  in  the  two  hundred  and 
nineteen  years  since  the  death  of  Bacon. 

It  is  quite  true  that  Bacon,  as  he  was  not  a  discoverer  in 
the  art  of  investigating  truth  in  genera],  so  neither  did  he 
make  any  specific  discoveries  in  any  particular  department  of 
science.  He  was  not  a  mathematician,  nor  an  astronomer, 
nor  a  naturalist,  nor  a  metaphysician  ;  and  in  this  respect  we 
might  be  disposed  to  echo  the  ironical  criticism  of  his  con<* 
temporary  Harvey,  who,  competent  enough  himself  to  perceive 
Bacon's  deficiency  in  the  practical  and  technical  parts  of 
natural  science,  complained  that  the  author  of  the  ^  Instauratio' 
^^  wrote  philosophy  like  a  Lord  Chancellor."  No  I  the  true 
obligation  which  the  human  race  must  ever  feel,  to  the  latest 
generations,  to  Bacon  is  that  he  did  what  no  man  else  perhaps 
was  ever  sufficiently  gifled  to  do ;  that,  seated  as  it  were  oa 
the  pinnacle  of  his  sublime  genius,  he  saw  distinctly,  and 
mapped  out  accurately,  all  that  can  ever  be  an  object  of  humaa 
investigation;  that  his  £ur-darting  and  all-embracing  intel- 
lectual vision  took  in  at  once  the  whole  expanse  of  the  do- 
mains  of  philosophy ;  nay,  that  it  penetrated  into  the  obscurity 
which  brooded  over  the  distant  and  unexplored  regions  of  the 
vast  country  of  the  mind,  and  traced,  with  prophetic  sagacity, 
the  paths  that  must  be  followed  by  future  discoverers,  in  ages 
yet  unborn. 

With  his  own  notions  on  physical  subjects  there  were 
mingled  many  of  the  prejudices  and  erroneous  ideas  prevalent 
in  his  day ;  but  such  is  the  essential  and  invariable  justness  of 
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the  rales  which  he  has  laid  down  for  the  conduct  of  investi- 
gation, that  these  fidse  conclusions  may  be  swept  away,  and 
replaced  by  fiicts  more  accurately  observed,  without  any 
weakening  of  the  system  which  he  originated.  To  apply  the 
admirable  comparison  of  Cowley,  Bacon,  though  himself  not 
free  from  the  errors  of  his  time,  yet  clearly  foresaw  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  those  erron : — 

**  Bacon,  like  Moses,  led  ns  forth  at  last : 
The  barren  wilderness  he  pass'd 
Did  on  the  very  border  stand 
Of  the  bless'd  promis'd  land. 
And  from  the  PUgah-heighi  of  his  exaUed  wit 
Saw  it  himself  and  show'd  us  it." 

At  the  same  time,  gifted  as  he  was  with  <'  the  vision  and 
the  fikculty  divine,"  by  which  he  could  thus  anticipate  centu- 
ries, and  behold  ^*  not  as  through  a  glass  darkly,  but  face  to 
&ce,"  sciences  which  had  no  existence  when  he  wrote,  nothing 
is  more  admirable  than  the  common  sense  which  distinguished 
Bacon's  divine  intelligence.  The  ruling  and  vital  principle, 
the  very  life-blood  of  the  new  philosophy,  is  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  accurate  and  complete  observation  of  nature, 
anterior  and  preliminary  to  any  attempt  at  theorizing  and 
drawing  conclusions.  Yet,  though  he  was  the  apostle  of  ex- 
periment, he  has  no  less  foreseen  and  warned  us  against  the 
ill  efiects  that  would  follow  the  rash  generalization  founded 
upon  particular  and  imperfect  observation — effects  which  have 
been  very  perceptible  in  modern  science,  and  which  have 
tended  to  give  to  the  knowledge  of  later  days  an  air  of  super- 
ficiality little  less  dangerous  than  the  more  visionary  and 
sophistical  tone  which  characterises  the  ancient  systems. 

But  above  all,  what  strikes  us  as  the  most  admirable  pecu- 
liarity of  Bacon's  philosophy  is  the  spirit  of  utility  which  runs 
through  and  modifies  the  whole  design.  We  do  not  mean 
utility  in  the  low  and  limited  sense  of  a  care  for  the  develop- 
ment of  man's  merely  physical  comforts  and  advantages ;  the 
exercise  and  cultivation  of  the  highest  fu^ulties  of  our  being, 
the  enlarging  of  our  sphere  of  intellectual  pleasures,  the 
strengthening  of  our  moral  obligations,  the  refining  and  ele- 
vating of  our  perception  of  the  beautiful — all  these  Bacon  has 
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treated,  and  would  liave  exhausted,  had  they  not  been  as  infi- 
nite as  the  soul  itself.  On  many  of  these  subjects — on  the 
beau  ideal,  for  example — ^it  will  be  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  he  has  left  nothing  for  future  speculators. 

Another  peculiarity  which  we  cannot  forbear  noticing,  as 
forming  one  of  the  striking  features  of  Bacon's  intellectual 
character,  is  the  circumstance  that  his  writings  will  not  be 
found  in  any  high  degree  apaphthegmatic :  that  is,  the  reader 
will  not  be  likely  to  meet  with  many  of  those  short,  extract- 
able,  and  easily  remembered  sentences,  or  gnomai^  which  pass 
from  mouth  to  mouth  as  weighty  maxims,  or  separate  masses 
of  Jtruth — the  gold  coins,  if  we  may  so  style  them,  of  the  in- 
tellectual exchange.  Many  such  are  undoubtedly  to  be  found 
in  his  pages,  but  they  are  certainly  less  plentiful  in  Bacon 
than  in  other  great  writers  ;  but  we  shall  generally  find  these 
passages  so  embedded  and  fixed  in  the  argument  of  which  such 
propositions  form  a  part,  as  not  to  be  extracted  without  mani- 
fest loss  to  their  value  and  significancy.  In  consequence  of 
this,  Bacon  is  one  of  those  authors  who  must  be  recui  through 
to  be  correctly  judged  and  worthily  appreciated.  Nor  will 
any  aspiring  and  truly  generous  mind  begrudge  the  labour 
which  will  attend  this  exercise  of  the  highest  faculties  with 
which  God  has  endowed  it ;  it  is  surely  no  mean  privil^e 
to  be  thus  admitted  into  the  laboratory  and  workshop  of  the 
new  philosophy,  and  to  behold — no  indifferent  spectator — 
the  sublime  alchemy  by  which  experience  is  transmuted  into 
truth. 

Among  the  minor  works  of  the  illustrious  Chancellor  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  mention  two  or  three  of 
*  the  principal.  We  shall  specify,  first,  a  very 
curious  treatise  '  On  the  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients,'  being  an 
attempt  to  explain  the  classical  mythology,  by  a  system  of 
moral  and  political  interpretation,  much  less  founded  on  pro- 
bability than  calculated  to  elevate,  in  our  eyes,  the  d^ree  of 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  pagan  world.  The  following  is 
the  judgment,  respecting  this  work,  attributed  to  Balzac, 
from  one  of  whose  letters  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  quotation  : 
^^Croyons  done,  pour  Tamour  du  Chancelier  Bacon,  que 
toutes  les  folies  des  anciens  sont  sages,  et  tous  leurs  songes 
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mysteres ;  et  de  celles-la  qui  sent  estimees  pures  fiibles,  il  o'y 
en  a  pas  une,  quelque  bizarre  et  extravagante  qu'elle  soit, 
qui  n'ait  son  fondementdans  I'histoire,  si  ron  en  veut  croire 
Bacon,  et  qui  n'ait  6te  deguis^  de  la  sorte  par  les  sages  du 
vieux  temps,  pour  la  rendre  plus  utile  aux  peuples."  Another 
work  is  entitled  the  ^  Felicities  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth ; '  and  a  third  is  a  production  of  greater  importance,  a 
*  History  of  King  Henry  VII.,'  written  probably  in  a  courtly 
desire  to  gratify  King  James,  who  was,  as  everybody  knows, 
ambitious  of  the  reputation  of  the  pacific  glories  of  a  wise  and 
tranquil  administrator,  and  whose  character  in  this  respect 
would  find  a  flattering  parallel  in  the  unwarlike  reign  of  the 
politic  Henry.  Besides  these,  he  is  the  author  of  a  philoso- 
phical fiction  entitled  '  The  New  Atlantis.' 

The  glory  of  Bacon,  as  he  himself  had  predicted,  rose 
gradually  but  steadily  on  the  literary  horizon  of  Europe.  It 
may  however  be  complained  (and  this  is  not  a  circumstance  to 
be  wondered  at)  that  his  works  were  often  rather  vaguely 
eulogized  than  accurately  studied:  the  profound  nature  of 
their  subject,  and  the  vastness  of  their  design,  were  likely  to 
have  much  limited  the  number  of  their  readers ;  and  in  con- 
sequence many  erroneous  opinions  became  prevalent,  not  only 
respecting  the  true  value  of  the  Baconian  revolution  in 
science,  but  even  respecting  the  nature  of  the  system  itself. 
It  IS  unnecessary  to  say,  that  what  the  great  philosopher 
gained  in  this  way  from  vague  and  unintelligent  praise  he  lost 
in  true  glory,  which  can  only  be  founded  on  justice.  It  was 
reserved  for  various  illustrious  metaphysicians  of  the  Scottish 
school  '*  to  turn,"  in  Hallam's  words,  ''  that  which  had  been 
a  blind  veneration  into  a  rational  worship."  These  profound 
and  elegant  writers^  Reid,  Stewart,  Robison,  and  Playfair,  by 
clothing  the  philosophy  of  Bacon  in  the  language  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  have  deprived  it  of  whatever  repulsive  and 
diflicult  features  it  may  have  retained  from  its  being  written 
in  a  dead  language,  and  from  its  somewhat  complicated 
arrangement  and  subdivisions ;  while  some  of  the  greatest 
among  modem  experimental  philosophers  have  been  proud  to 
draw,  from  the  practical  observations  and  more  recent  im- 
provements of  astronomy  and  other  branches  of  physics,  new 
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illustrations  of  the  justness  of  Bacon's  predictions,  new  con- 
clusions clearing  up  obscure  passages,  and  new  proofii  of  the 
truth  of  his  system.  It  is  delightful  to  see  experiment  thus 
the  willing  handmaid  of  theory,  and  Herschel  paying  prac- 
tical worship  at  the  shrine  of  Bacon. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  ENGLISH  DRAMA. 

Comparison  between  the  Greek  and  Mediseval  Dramas — Similarity  of 
thdr  Origin — Illusion  in  the  Drama — Mysteries  or  Miracle-Plays — 
Their  Subject  and  Construction — Moralities— The  Vice— Interludes 
—The  Four  P.'s— First  Regular  Dramas— Comedies-.Tragedies— 
Early  English  Theatres— Scenery— Costume— State  of  the  Dramatic 
Profession. 

These  are  very  few  esthetic  subjects  upon  which  more  con- 
troversy has  been  raised  than  upon  the  respective  merits  of 
various  schools  of  the  Drama :  and  certainly  there  Comparison 
are  not  many  which  have  excited  more  critical  between  the 
asperity  than  the  long-vexed  question  as  to  the  medieeval 
comparative  merits  of  the  two  great  dramatic  dramas, 
schools,  to  which  Schlegel  has  assigned  the  not  inapposite 
titles  of  Classical  and  Romantic.  But  both  parties  seem  to 
bave  forgotten  the  similar  origin  and  history  of  the  two 
schools  which  they  represent  as  so  different,  nay,  even  as  so 
opposed ;  and  to  have  pretty  generally  overlooked  the  im- 
portant fact  that  the  peculiarities  of  structure  which  respec- 
tively characterise  the  two  classes  of  productions,  so  falsely 
considered  as  antagonistic^  are  really  not  essential  or  inherent, 
bat  arise  from  merely  technical  or  superficial  circumstances. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  Greek  tragic  drama  was  originally  a 
religious  ceremony,  and,  however  modified,  never  entirely  lost 
that  sacred  character.  The  personages  of  the  Attic  stage 
were  almost  always  to  a  certain  degree  mythic :  that  is,  they 
were  almost  invariably  heroic ;  invested,  either  by  antiquity, 
by  the  greatness  of  their  exploits,  or  their  immediate  relations 
with  the  deities,  with  something  of  a  religious  character  ;  and 
it  is  easily  conceivable  that,  with  such  a  people  as  the  Greeks, 
tlie  boundary-line  between  the  god  and  the  hero  was  not 
▼ery  distinctly  traced :  Theseus,  for  instance,  was  very  little 
less  a  god  than  Hermes,  and  Apollo  very  little  more  divine 
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than  Orestes ;  there  were  indeed  many  characters,  frequently 
produced  on  the  Athenian  sti^e,who,  like  Hercules,  obviously 
partook  of  the  two  qualities.  Thus  the  Attic  tragedy  always 
retained  a  good  deal  of  the  historico-mythic  character— a 
character  which  pervaded  even  the  technical  details  of  its 
construction,  performance,  and  mise  en  schne. 

Indiscriminate  admiration,  however,  has  discovered  beauties 
in  merely  accidental  and  unimportant  peculiarities,  and  has 
attempted  to  derive  from  the  necessary  laws  of  art  rules  which 
were  founded  upon  circumstance  or  convenience.     Thus,  be- 
cause the  Greek  theatres  were  of  colossal  dimensions,  and 
consequently  uncovered,  enthusiastic  critics  have  discovered 
beauty  and  grandeur  in  the  contrivances  employed  to  exag- 
gerate the  size  of  the  actor  and  increase  the  sound  of  his  voice : 
because  their  construction,  and  also  the  imperfection  of  the 
arts  of  mechanism,  together  also  perhaps  with  some  prejudices 
connected  with  the  gravity  and  even  sacredness  of  these  spec- 
tacles, precluded  them  from  changing  the  scene,  attempts  have 
been  made  to  prove  that  the  fixed  scene— or  unity  of  place — is 
an  essential  law  of  the  dramatic  art,  and  that  consequently  the 
modern  plays  are  necessarily  and  demonstrably  barbarous.    It 
is  exceedingly  curious  to  observe  with  what  ingenuity  the  so- 
called  classical  critics  have  defended  the  adherence  to  the 
Three  Unities  in  dramatic  composition.     Their  reasoning  has 
all  along  been  founded  upon  the  supposition,  that  in  the  dra- 
matic art  the  source  of  pleasure  is  to  be  found  in  illusion, 
and  that  consequently  the  preservation  of  the  unities  is  neces- 
sary.    Now,  we  will  not  maintain  in  this  place  the  very  false 
and  low  view  of  the  true  nature  and  object  of  art  involved 
in  this  supposition  ;  we  will  not  show  its  £eillacy  when  applied 
to  painting,  to  music,  to  sculpture,  or  show  that  illusion — or 
rather  delusion^  a  cheating  of  the  senses — is  never  at  all  con- 
templated in  works  of  any  degree  of  ex:cellence ;  we  will  not 
repeat  the  obvious  fact  that  illusion,  properly  so  called,  never 
was  and    never  can   be  attained,  or  even   approximatively 
reached,  in  any  dramatic  work  whatever,  and  that,  even  could 
it  be  attained,  the  result  would  be  precisely  subversive  of  the 
only  conceivable  end  of  the  drama,  viz.  the  production  of 
pleasure.     We  will  go  at  once  to  the  point,  and  say  that  this 
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priDciple  of  illusion,  as  an  object  to  be  attained  by  the  drama- 
tist, was  never  at  all  recognised  by  the  Greeks  themselves. 
It  is  true  that  the  Apollo  or  the  Venus  might  be  rendered  by 
a  coating  of  rose-pink  much  more  like  a  man  and  a  woman  ; 
but  the  object  of  the  sculptor  was  to  elevate  and  gratify  our 
imagination,  and  not  to  cheat  our  eye.  Had  the  latter  been 
the  aim  of  sculpture,  a  wax  doll  would  be  a  finer  production 
than  the  noblest  marble  that  ever  breathed  under  the  chisel  of 
Phidias. 

We  have  only  to  read  a  Greek  play  to  see  that  nothing 
can  be  less  artificial  as  a  contrivance  for  producing  mere 
illusion.  The  formality  and  regularity  of  the  language,  the 
simple  and  straightforward  character  of  the  dialogue,  the  lyric 
portion  or  chorus,  written  in  a  different  dialect  and  more 
splendid  imagery  than  the  rest  of  the  work,  the  total  neglect 
of  probability  and  even  possibility  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
events,  time  and  space  perpetually  annihilated,  and  every  con- 
ceivable rule  of  human  conduct  and  prudence  incessantly 
violated — ^all  these  things  sufficiently  prove  to  us  that  the 
great  Greek  dramatists  never  so  much  as  contemplated  the 
possibility  of  producing  what  we  call  illusion. 

No  man,  we  flatter  ourselves,  ever  admired  more  fervently 
than  we  do  the  admirable  genius  and  exquisite  taste  which 
characterise  the  Greek  tragedies :  their  dignity,  their  pathos, 
the  wonderful  depth  and  acuteness  of  the  remarks  with  which 
they  are  crowded,  the  dazzling  splendour  of  the  lyric  portions 
so  nobly  contrasted  with  the  pure  marble-like  severity  of  the 
dialogue,  the  rich  descriptions  (put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
messenger  in  most  of  them)  of  the  terrible  catastrophe  with 
which  they  conclude,  and  which  the  Greeks  did  not  permit  to 
take  place  on  the  stage,  from  a  scruple  founded,  we  are  per- 
suaded, not  on  a  principle  of  taste,  but  of  religion — these 
are  merits  which  we  can  allow  with  enthusiastic  readiness ; 
but  they  are  merits  very  distinct  from  that  principle  of  illusion 
which  has  been  considered  as  having  guided  the  mighty  art 
of  .^^hylus,  of  Sophocles,  and  of  Euripides. 

If  we  examine  into  the  early  history  of  that  Romantic 
Drama  which  has  become  universal  over  the  whole  of  modern 
Europe,  and  which  has  in  our  own  century  finally  expelled 
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the  scMsalled  Ckwioism  from  iu  last  entrmehnieBts  on  the 
stage  of  Franiie,  we  shall  see  how  singolafly  its  origin  and 
first  derelopment  resemblecf  the  rise  of  the  Grecian  Tragedy. 
Both  species  of  composition  were  at  first  purely  religious  $ 
both  were  performed  on  solemn  occasions  in  temples ;  both 
were  distinguished  for  the  simplicity  of  their  structure,  and 
for  a  total  neglect  of  the  much-vaunted  principle  of  illusioa  ; 
both  were  accompanied  by  a  certain  proportion  of  lyric 
declamation,  executed  by  a  number  of  persons  who  occupied 
a  middle  or  Intermediate  position  between  the  principal  dra- 
matic characters  on  the  stage  (the  protagonists)  and  the 
audience  who  witnessed  the  solemn  show. 

The  food,  the  pabulum,  of  the  dramatic  art  was  in  the  two 
cases  as  different  as  were  the  religion,  the  manners,  the  modes 
of  thought  and  action  at  the  two  period*  which  we  have  thus 
contrasted*  The  Greek  dramatist  drew  his  materials  from 
the  rich  storehouse  of  pagan  mythology,  the  black  annals  of 
his  ancient  kings,  and  the  legends  of  his  national  heroes :  in 
these  he  found  ample  materials  for  his  scenes ;  and  the  whole 
wats  bound  together  by  one  pervading  principle,  in  the  highest 
degree  moving  and  sublime — the  over^mling  and  incessant 
action  of  the  dramatic  fate.  These  grand  and  awful  events 
were  familiar  to  the  audience  from  their  infhncy ;  they  were 
calculated  to  gratify  to  the  highest  degree  the  national  vanity 
aiid  patriotic  enthusiasm:  every  Athenian  felt  himsdf  the 
countryman,  many  the  descendants,  of  Theseus  or  of  (Edipus ; 
and  when  we  reflect  upon  the  intensity  of  the  patriotism  which 
characterised  the  citizens  g£  the  little  republics  of  Greece, 
together  with  the  delicate  sense  of  the  beautiful  which  seemed 
peculiarly  innate  in  the  Hellenic  character,  we  shall  find  that 
their  dramatists  were  as  amply  provided  with  materials  for 
their  art  as  with  rewards  fbr  its  triumphant  ^ereise. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  external  manifestations  of  th^  c^ 
were  all  changed,  but  the  art  itself  remained  the  same.  The 
rude  popnlationB  of  chivalrie  £urope,  the  serfs  of  England, 
France,  and  Germany,  could  have  felt  but  veiy  imperfectly 
any  sentiments  addressed  to  their  patriotism.  Ignorant, 
barbarous,  and  oppressed,  how  could  men  love  their  country, 
who  could  not  call  thdr  wives  and  children  their  own  ?  How 
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could  men,  feduced  t6  fl  inefe  bmtkh  state  of  ftnimal  obedi- 
«iic6,  leel  their  bestrfs  swell  within  them  at  the  mimic  repre- 
sentation of  great  e^tploits  ?  As  to  the  mere  abst^ct  percep- 
tion of  the  beantifbl,  such  a  feeling  could  not  exist  in  their 
minds*  What  strings  werg  left  in  the  human  heart  un- 
deadened  and  capable  of  responding  to  the  touch  of  genius  ? 
We  answei",  the  seflse  of  wotider.  Catholicism,  with  all  its 
miracles,  its  legends,  its  enthusiasm,  had  supplanted  the 
paganism  of  classical  antiquity.  We  are  not  inclined  to  con- 
sider the  credulity  of  the  ancients,  at  least  at  the  period  when 
the  Greek  drama  reached  its  highest  pitch  of  splendour,  as 
▼ery  deeply  seated,  or  likely  to  modify  very  profoundly  the 
ClMrfacter  of  the  Athenian  people.  Their  credulity  was  rathef 
of  the  imafftnation ;  that  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  of  the  heari* 
What  a  difference  between  the  airy  grace  and  sensuous  allegory 
of  the  pagan  mythology,  where  belief  was  merely  a  matter  of 
assent,  involving  tio  practical  change  of  conduct,  and  offering 
no  promises,  or  very  faint  ones,  of  a  future  existence,  with 
that  deep,  all-pervading,  and  solemn  religion  which  offered  to 
the  oppressed  serf  of  the  Middle  Ages  bis  only  consolation  in 
this  hfe,  together  with  his  mighty  hope  and  onlooking  to  the 
6ext !  The  very  supefstitions,  too,  of  the  time,  the  huge 
mass  of  striking  and  yet  fantastic  imagery  which  composed  a 
woiid  of  legend,  exhibit  an  example  of  the  hct  that  in  de- 
.prlvitig  the  human  mind  of  some  of  its  senses  (as  takes  place 
in  those  of  the  body)  we  only  add  intensity  and  power  to 
those  we  leave  behind. 

The  religious  dramas  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  nothing  Jmi 
an  enibodiment  of  Christianity  as  it  appeared  to 
the  Mteple  imagination  of  those  rude  times.  ysenes. 
They  were  often  little  else  but  the  Narration  of  some  biblical 
or  l^endary  miracle,  rudely  dramatised^  and  often  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture.  They  are  supposed  to  have  originated  id 
the  recitals  of  pilgrims,  returning  from  their  long  wanderings 
in-  distant  and  unknown  lands  with  an  abundant  stock  of 
wonders,  perilous  adventures  atid  kair-breadth  scapes,  gor« 
geons  descriptions  of  the  magnificence  of  the  East,  enthralling 
tales  of  persecution  and  wild  idolatries.  With  these  the 
"  palmer  graye  "  would  collect  a  crowd  about  him,  and  ke^ 
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his  simple  hearers  listening  with  unwearied  wonder  hour  after 
hour ;  just  as  the  professed  tale-teller  of  the  East  enchants  his 
grave  and  bearded  audience  in  the  coffee-houses  of  Damascus, 
or  the  ragged  improvvisatore  of  Naples  enchains  his  circle  of 
boatmen  and  lazzaroni.  That  such  tales  should  have  by  de- 
grees taken  a  dramatic  form  is  not  surprising ;  still  less  so 
that  the  Church  should  have  very  soon  perceived  the  efficacy 
of  such  representations,  not  only  as  instruments  of  instruction 
for  the  people,  but  also  as  a  means  for  extending  the  authority 
of  the  priesthood,  and  increasing  the  revenues  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical institutions.  The  people  were  unable  to  read,  and  their 
ideas  respecting  the  Scriptural  history  were  exceedingly  imper- 
fect ;  and  the  priests  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  £tr  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  human  heart  not  to  know  the  truth  of 
the  Horatian  precept — 

"  Segniiis  irritant  animum  demissa  per  aures, 
Qnkm  quae  sunt  ocnlis  submissa  fidelibns." 

The  Church  therefore  encouraged,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
str6ng  taste  early  developed  for  the  religious  dramas,  viewing 
them  as  at  once  a  powerful  medium  of  religious  instruction, 
and  as  an  inexhaustible  source  of  profit  and  influence ;  and 
we  find  them  used  as  a  very  important  mechanism  for  raising 
the  immense  sums  destined  to  the  support  of  the  crusades. 
At  first  they  were  of  a  purely  religious  character ;  the  sub- 
jects were  always  either  events  of  the  biblical  history  itself^ 
or  else  extracts  from  the  legends  of  the  saints.  The  represent- 
ation of  these  dramas  was  very  early  taken,  by  the  profound 
policy  of  the  hierarchy,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  laity ;  and  the 
performance  was  carried  on  in  the  church  itself,  the  actors 
being  priests,  and  the  splendour  of  the  spectacle  augmented 
by  the  use  of  the  rich  vestments  and  ornaments  of  the  clergy. 
Here  we  may  clearly  see  the  singular  resemblance  existing 
between  the  Greek  tragedy  and  the  religious  plays  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Both  were  performed  in  a  sacred  spot ;  the  sub- 
jects of  both  were  drawn  from  what  was  considered,  at  the 
respective  periods,  to  be  most  holy  and  venerable  ;  both  were 
placed  before  the  spectator  with  the  greatest  magnificence 
attainable ;  and  the  spirit  of  mingled  patriotism  and  religion, 
which  it  was  the  object  of  the  Greek  theatre  to  excite,  was 
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certainly  little  inferior  in  intensity  to  the  credulous  and  sim- 
ple  awe  with  which  the  rude  audiences  of  Catholic  times 
must  have  witnessed  the  great  mysteries  of  their  religion  re- 
presented before  the  altar  of  a  cathedral.     In  fiict,  we  cannot 
but  remark  that  the  very  name  of  this  species  of  spectacle  is 
strongly  corroborative  of  the  truth  of  our  parallel ;  they  were 
called  "  mysteries "  and  "  miracles.**     Even  the  division  of 
the  stage  recalls  something  of  the  rigour  and  complexity  of 
the  Greek  scene :  it  was  divided  into  three  platforms ;  the 
upper  being  reserved  for  the  appearance  of  .God,  angels,  and 
glorified  spirits ;  the  next  below  it,  to  the  human  personages 
of  the  drama  ;  and  the  lowest,  devoted  to  the  devils,  being  a 
representation  of  the  yawning  mouth  of  hell — ^the  ^'  alta  ostia 
Ditis  " — a  black  and  gloomy  cavern,  vomiting  flames  and  sul- 
phureous smoke,   through   which   incessantly  ascended   the 
howling  of  the  damned,  and  by  which  the  evil  spirits  made 
their  exits  and  their  entrances,  rising  to  tempt  and  torture 
humanity,  or  plunging  back  with  the  bodies  of  their  victims. 
In  all  these  peculiarities  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with 
the  resemblance  between  the  drama  of  the  Middle  A^es  and 
that  of  classical  antiquity.     Nor  can  we  &dl  to  remark  the 
innumerable  traces  lefl  by  the  religious  dramas  upon  the  art 
of  this  period.     The  much-agitated  question  of  the  meaning 
of  the  singular  title  given  by  Dante  to  his  great  work  could 
hardly  have  been  raised  had  the  critics  remembered  that  the 
commedia  of  the  "  gran  padre  Alighier  "  is  nothing  else  but  a 
mystery  in  a  narrative  form ;  and  that  the  three  divisions  of 
Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Paradise  correspond  exactly  with  the 
three  stages  of  the  religious  dramas. 

The  subjects  of  these  dramas  were  generally  taken  from  the 
most  striking  and  pathetic  passages  of  the  Bible  history :  the 
Creation,  the  Deluge,  the  Fall  of  Man,  the  Sacrifice  of  Abra- 
ham, the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  the  Crucifixion  ;  no  sub- 
ject appears  to  have  been  too  solemn  or  too  vast  for  the 
attempt  of  this  bold  but  barbarous  art.  They  never  shrank 
from  introducing  upon  the  stage  the  most  sublime  personages; 
the  Deity  himself,  the  Saviour,  the  patriarchs,  all  figure  in 
these  singular  dramas.  They  seem  not  to  have  felt  that  species 
of  awe  which  would  now  prevent  an  author  from  presenting, 
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in  a  vbible  foim,  such  Impenonation^ — an  attempt  which  nQt 
even  the  genius  of  Goethe  could  succeed  in  rendering  svc- 
cessful.  At  such  early  periods,  when  the  critiqal  ^pulty  h^d 
not  yet  dried  up  in  man  the  springs  of  wopder  and  beliefy 
there  could  have  been  neither  real  nor  imaginary  disrespeqt 
in  this  freedom.  They  followed  as  closely  as  they  could  the 
loarch,  fmd  even  the  language,  of  the  Scriptural  narration,  and 
would  probably  have  felt  it  afs  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of 
Iheir  subject  to  omit  any  detail  of  the  Bible  history,  as  we 
should  find  it  dangerous,  or  eveii  r^preh^osible,  tp  follow 
those  details  with  too  great  a  fidelity. 

These  compositioufs  were  for  the  most  part  written,  as  might 
be  expected,  in  the  p^^ular  metre  of  the  various  countries 
which  produced  jthem ;  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  such 
representatiops  were  the  favourite  amusement  of  mankind  IP 
^11  the  countries  of  Eprppe  during  a  very  long  period.  Ger- 
inany,  France,  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Spain — ^in  short,  there  is 
pot  s^py  country  which  does  not  possess  a  large  coUectiop  pf 
these  singular  productions. 

They  were  sometimes  of  inordinate  length,  and  in  many 
cases  lasted  evep  several  days :  there  is  one  in  existence,  op 
the  subject  of  the  Creation,  which  occupied  in  the  perform- 
ance a  period  as  long  as  the  event  which  it  represented,  apd 
consequently  the  spectators  of  this  mystery  gratified  their 
wpnder  during  a  period  of  six  successive  days.    We  may 
inquire  how  the  authors  of  these  productions  cpuld  have  i^pc- 
ceeded  in  introducing  anything  ludicrous  and  cpmic  into 
dramss  whose  principal  action  was  so  solemn  and  sup^rpaturfi). 
Ludicrous  scenes,  however,  they  were  pbliged  to  have ;  fojc 
the  people  y^^r^  in  far  too  rude  a  state  to  be  able  to  sit  listen- 
ing for  H>  long  a  time  to  purely  religious  and  pioral  decljwu«^ 
tion.    To  attain  this  end  they  bit  upop  the  happy  expediw 
of  making  the  />m/  the  pever^failing  popiio  character  }n  those 
cases  where  the  nature  of  the  subject  precluded  the  possibility 
pf  introducing  a  mere  human  buffoon.    The  devil  was  the  bnt* 
and  clown  of  the  performance,  and,  bdpg  generally  represented 
ip  a  light  at  opce  terrific  and  contemptible,  this  circumstance 
has  probably  originated  the  very  curious  part  played  ii»  the 
popular  legends  by  the  Father  of  JEyil,    The  wal^nanjt 
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flpirits,  in  all  systems  af  mythology  and  popalar  belief,  witk 
the  single  reception  of  Christianity,  are  ppesesCed  in  et^oors 
darl^ly  and  tremendoufily  subline,  and  ^^ertainly  their  agepcy 
is  never  re|)resented  as  accompanied  by  circumstance  in  any 
way  mean  or  ridiculons.  Christianity,  however,  the  Tfttai 
tpdaciple  of  which  is  the  victofy  of  truth  over  the  jiowers  of 
evil,  hae  originated  the  popular  efaaraoter  of  a  nMdicions  and 
U^lj  fiend,  whoas  maehinattons  are  defeated  by  a  very  moderate 
degree  of  ingenuity  and  address.  How  far  the  nbscarer 
supeistitipns  of  paganiHa  which  sdil  remained  in  the  popuiiir 
im^nation  may  have  conduced  to  this  curious  anomaly,  it  Is 
mt  9i  present  our  object  to  inquire :  it  is  not  improbable  that 
it  arose  in  9ome  ipeasure  from  nn  ancient  belief,  propagated 
by  many  of  the  Christian  Others,  that  the  deities  of  the 
yarious  pag%n  mythologies  were  in  reality  evil  spirits  allowed 
far  a  tioie  to  wlfiSead  and  delude  the  human  raee  $  and  ako 
Che  firat  propagators  of  Christianity,  finding  the  notions  of 
polytheism  so  deeply  and  dneradicably  implanted  in  the  mind 
of  man,  confuted  themselves  wil;h  representing  as  malignant 
the  nature  of  those  beings  whose  existence  they  could  not 
disprove,  and  were  probably  th^^nselves  very  little  inclined 
to  deny.  The  devil,  therefore,  of  popular  belief'-r-oot  the 
haughty  and  beautiful  eresiion  of  Milton,  but  the  hideous 
demon,  the  ^'  lubber  iiend,"  of  Ariosto,  with  his  horns  and 
hoo&  and  tail-^vas  the  eomic  oharaeter  of  the  mysteries ;  to 
which,  wherever  possible,  tbey  added  other  buiibons  of  a  like 
bidicroas  colour,  generally  selected  among  the  wicked  human 
penBonages  of  the  drama*  Thus,  in  the  miracle^lay  of  thf 
<  Bfasasere  of  the  Innocents,'  the  satellites  of  H^^-^hb 
hiighis  as  th^  are  called  with  a  laughable  anachronism,  and 
who  are  represented  as  swearing  by  ^^  Mahound,"  or  Mahomet 
^^T^u'e  exposed  to  the  alternate  laughter  and  detestation  of  the 
audienee.  ]!^osr  did  tiiese  old  authors  neglect  those  broad  and 
geneeal  subjeets  of  satire  presented  by  human  weaknesses,  and 
which  are  found  in  the  writings  of  all  periods.  The  quarrels 
of  nu,trisiooy,  and  the  miseries  undergone  by  henpeeked 
hnffbB»y^j  as  they  are  subjects  of  all  ages,  and  <^  oome  home 
to  the  business  and  bosoms  of  men,''  have  excited  the  laughter 
of  nianicind  ip  every  epoch :  undoubtedly  there  were  scolding 
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wives  before  the  flood,  but  it  is  curious  to  see  a  virago  form- 
ing one  of  the  ^'  dramatis  personsB"  in  a  miracle-play  on  the 
subject  of  the  Deluge.  In  the  very  singular  drama  to  which 
we  have  just  alluded,  ^'  Noe's  Wif "  is  a  character  of  a  purely 
comic  nature,  and  is  represented, .  in  a  scene  by  no  means 
devoid  of  coarse  drollery,  as  refusing  to  enter  the  ark  unless 
she  is  allowed  to  bring  with  her  '^  her  gossips  every  one," 
whom  she  swears  (J>y  St.  John  !)  that  she  loves  with  great 
affection.  In  a  German  mystery,  which  we  believe  has  been 
panted,  Cain  and  Abel  are  introduced  as  examined  by  the 
Almighty,  in  the  presence  of  Adam,  as  to  their  proficiency  in 
the  "  Lord's  Prayer."  Abel  is  prompted  by  our  Saviour,  and 
gets  through  his  task  pretty  respectably ;  but  Cain,  who  is 
secretly  instigated  by  the  devil  standing  behind  him  to  say 
the  prayer  backwards,  is  very  properly  and  condignly  flogged, 
having  previously  received  divers  cufl&  from  his  fiither  for 
refusing  to  take  his  hat  ofi"!  We  see,  therefore,  that  the 
humour  of  these  pieces,  however  natural  and  enjoue,  was  of 
no  very  refined  character ;  the  pathetic  passages,  it  is  fair  to 
add,  sometimes  reach  a  high  degree  of  excellence.  In 
an  English  mystery  on  the  subject  of  Abraham's  sacrifice,  the 
scene  between  the  father  and  the  son  is  exceedingly  tender  and 
beautiful,  and  the  speech  of  Isaac,  in  particular,  of  very  g^reat 
merit.  In  short,  these  works  show  that  the  heart  of  man, 
however  imperfect  be  his  civilization,  has  always  some  chords 
which  vibrate  responsive  to  the  touch  of  nature. 

We  have  hitherto  been  speaking  of  the  mystery  or  miracle- 
play  in  its  pure  and  original  form,  as  a  representation  exclu- 
sively religious  in  its  subject  and  in  the  mode  and  place  of  its 
performance.  It  will  now  be  our  business  to  trace,  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  the  changes  by  which  it  was  gradually  transformed 
into  the  romantic  drama  of  modem  times.  It  may  easily  be 
conceived  that  so  favourite  and  so  profitable  a  species  of  en- 
tertainment as  the  stage  could  not  long  be  monopolised  by  the 
Church.  In  the  mind  of  man  there  has  ever  been  an  inherent 
taste  for  dramatic  impersonations ;  there  is  no  age  so  rude, 
no  country  so  barbarous,  as  not  to  possess  some  amusement  of 
a  dramatic  nature ;  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  very  rude- 
ness of  an  age  is  itself  a  measure  of  what  may  be  called  its 
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dramatic  sensibility.  Children,  as  we  see,  are  perpetually 
acting ;  and  the  childhood  of  nations  is  like  that  of  individuals ; 
at  that  period  the  imagination  is  in  the  highest  degree  excit- 
able, while  at  the  same  time  the  judgment  and  the  comparing 
&culty  are  not  yet  developed. 

The  mysteries  then,  from  being  a  purely  religious  exhibi- 
tion, gradually  degenerated  into  the  moralities,  a 
species  of  entertainment  which  is  one  step  &rther 
towards  the  embodiment  of  imaginary  personages.  In  these 
pieces  the  historical  or  theological  characters  of  the  Scripture 
were  supplanted  by  personifications  of  abstract  qualities — ^the 
virtues,  the  vices,  the  sentiments  of  human  nature.  In  the 
morality,  instead  of  Moses,  of  Adam,  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we 
have  Justice,  Mercy,  Temperance,  Folly,  Gluttony,  and  Vice. 
In  fiu^t,  this  last  character,  whose  language  and  costume  were 
ludicrous,  enters  into  the  composition  of  every  morality  as 
the  clown  or  buffoon.  We  are  not,  however,  to  suppose  that 
the  devil  was  dismissed  :  in  spite  of  the  less  religious  character 
of  the  morality  as  compared  with  the  mystery,  Satan  was 
£ir  too  droll  a  personage  to  be  thus  cashiered — he  is  retained  ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  comic  scenes  consist  of  dialogues 
between  the  Devil  and  the  Vice,  the  latter  of  whom  is  generally 
represented  as  baffling  and  beating  his  infernal  antagonist, 
who,  however,  sometimes  enjoys  his  revenge,  and  carries  off 
the  Vice  at  the  end  of  the  piqpe.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  Vice  was  habited  in  the  motley,  and  wore  the  cox- 
comb, of  the  jester  of  this  period,  and  armed  with  the  wooden 
sword  which  figures  on  the  stage  even  down  to  the  present 
day  as  the  wand  of  Harlequin.  | 

Indeed,  Harlequin  himself,  and  that  other  pleasant  Italian, 
Pulcinella — the  universal  type,  under  some  name  or  other,  of 
popular  drollery  and  satire — are  supposed  by  the  learned  to 
trace  their  pedigree  to  the  moralities  of  the  Middle  Ages :  so 
few  in  number  are  the  forms  under  which  the  human  mind 
embodies  its  creations.  The  old  Italian  comedy,  the  ancient 
Spanish  comedy,  in  fact  all  the  dramatic  types  of  modern 
Europe,  bear  indisputable  traces  of  a  very  high  antiquity 
indeed ;  nay,  some  antiquaries  have  even  gone  so  &r  as  to  see 
in  Arlecchino,.in  Pulcinella,  in  the  clown  of  thd  English 
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Mi[^g8,  and  in  the  Gmcio$o  of  the  Spanish,  Xh^  prii»eip«J 
.ch»riucter»  of  th^  Ateilan  &rc^,  wbiah  the  I(oman9  laugh^ 
at  $0  heartilyi  and,  not  stoppipfic  ovea  bore,  havo'  qon^ider^ 
this  pleasant  femilf  of  drolls  as  reprea^ntiog  variow  pewoo^ 
ages  in  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries  of  Eleufpat  and  tbis 
yet  remoter  worship  of  the  CabirJ  I 

The  subjects  of  the  moralities  were»  as  the  oamo  implies, 
of  an  ethical  Qaluret  intended  to  inculea^  principles  of  virtue ; 
and  boweyer  imperfect  as  a  means  of  exciting  sympathy  and 
ipt^est  in  the  spectatoTf  vere  the  cold  impersooations  of 
abstract  tdeas  which  composed  their  ^^  dramatis  persons^/' 
these  works  are  by  no  means  deficient  either  m  ingepnity  of 
plot*  or  in  the  occasionally  skilful  delineation  of  character* 
They  were  generally  performed  either  by  students  at  the 
universities,  or  by  the  great  municipal  bodies  in  tQwp^,  tp 
oeL^rate  some  solemn  Hastival,  or  to  do  hono^ir  to  some 
exalted  personage.  In  the  form^  case  they  were  often  in 
Xtatin ;  and  in  the  latter-^ that  is,  when  produced  by  the  memr 
bers  of  the  jtrades^  mesHers^  or  eraft-eorporations  of  ^he  citlee 
---tbey  were  either  acted  on  a  temporary  stage  erected  in  thip 
open  air,  or  on  a  moving  platform  on  wheels ;  thus  &rmin|r 
part  of  those  splendid  processions  of  which  we  read  so  mueh. 
,  Among  the  more  remi^kable  of  these  composit^ns  whicb 
have  come  down  in  the  English  language  to  iMi  times,  it 
will  be  necessary  merely  to  cite  the  titles  of  two  or  three;  ae 
the  name  of  the  piece  will  give  ue  in  general  a  pretty  goofl 
idea  of  its  subject  and  contents.  *  Lusty  Juventus,'  in  whieii 
ihe  hero,  a  personification  of  the  abstract  idea  of  youth,  i^ 
seduced  by  the  various  passions  and  vices,  and  |;Hrotected  by 
the  opposing  virtues.  Other  e^mples  will  be  found  in  <  Im- 
patient Poverty/  ^  Hit  the  Nail  on  the  Head,*  *  The  Hog 
hath  lost  his  Pear],'  ^bc  Ac.  These  moralities  imperceptibly 
merged  into  another  species  of  drama,  less  ambitious  in  i^ 
^^(Histruction,  less  regular  in  its  plot,  and  admitting  a  good 
deal  more  drollery  and  humour.  These  were  the  interludes, 
which  formed  a  favourite  entertainment  in  the  days  of  Plenry 
yilT.,  and  which  were  much  shorter  and  of  a  mu<;h  merrier 
character  than  the  solemn  and  scholastic  morality.  Of  these 
a  Aoted  and  most  prolific  author  wps  John  Hey  woody  a  sort  of 
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jester  ^t  the  c^rt  of  the  king  jiut  mentioiied,iuKl  wl)09e  wild 
ftr^ses  exhiMt  o^traordioi^  powers  of  humour  and  even  wit. 
Hey  wood  wi^  fin  ^th|isia«tic  Catholic,  and  hU  rude  dramas 
bear  imyumerable  mark«  of  that  great  wsiP  of  polemics  and 
ridicule  which  preceded  the  Eeformatiou.  la  times  of  re- 
ligious diasension^  every  province  of  literature,  even  the  least 
fitted  to  be  made  the  scene  of  religious  warfare,  is  invaded  by 
the  contents  of  theology  (  and  a  complete  collection  might  be 
wade  of  moraliti^  and  interludes  of  this  tim^,  written  to 
maintain  the  opinions  of  the  Catholics  on  one  side,  and  of  the 
Reformers  oo  (be  other,  in  which  plentiful  volleys  pf  ridicule 
and  abuse  are  directed  by  the  n^uthor  ei^nst  the  partisans  of 
the  opposite  Church.  As  the  name  implies,  the  interlude  is 
properlf  a  short  dnunatie  ^cene,  intended  to  be  performed  in 
the  intervals  of  some  greater  ceremony  or  fe^tiv^l.  It  w^ks 
originally  represented  in  the  pauses  unavoidably  occurring 
during  the  representation  of  the  solemn  morality,  or»  sis  a  kind 
of  entr'acte,  in  the  vacant  intervals  which  frequently  took 
pkee  in  the  long  festivities  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  thus 
that  at  the  present  day  dramatic  representations  are  introduced 
in  China  to  enliven  the  guests  between  the  courses  of  their 
interminable  banqnetn ;  and  the  interli^de,  we  know,  was  fre- 
quently performed  in  the  gr^t  halls  of  our  ancestors  on  festival 
occasions.  These  representations  were  almost  always  of  a 
^nadly  comic  charact^,  fmd  were  frequently,  like  the  satiric 
dramas  of  the  Attic  stage,  a  species  of  parody  or  burlesque 
upon  the  graver  action  of  the  piece  in  the  intervals  of  which 
they  were  performed*  One  of  the  droUest  of  these  draipatic 
caricatures  is  entitled  ^  The  Four  P's :'  it  is  in  a  rude  kind 
of  jingling,  doggrel  verse,  and  represepits  a  species  of  match 
made  by  its  four  interlocutors — the  four  P's,  froin  whence  it 
takes  its  title---ft  pedler,  a  pi]grim,  Q.  'poticary,  and  a  par- 
doneiw-as  to  who  can  tell  the  greatest  lie  ;  after  a  good  de^ 
of  astonishing  mendacity,  the  pardoner  asserts,  as  if  acci- 
dentally, that  he  never  saw  a  woman  out  of  temper ;  and  this 
being  unanimously  agreed  to  be  the  greatest  lie  ever  heard,  the 
prize  is  awarded  to  the  assertor  of  so  tremendous  a  &lsehood* 
It  is  obvious  that  the  dramatic  art  was  now  upon  the  very 
.  verge  of  the  regular  Comedy  and  Tragedy ;  and  the  process  pf 
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gradual  improvement  can  be  traced  no  farther  from  the  alle- 
Tint  regu-  gorical  personages  of  the  morality  to  the  creation 
lar  dramas.  Qf  specific  human  characters  and  the  representing 
of  actual  human  life.  We  have  now  reached  the  period  of 
the  first  regular  comedies,  properly  so  called  ;  the  excellence 
of  which,  it  is  but  proper  to  remark,  was  such  as  to  give 
noble  earnest  of  the  splendid  triumphs  in  this  way  of  writing 
which  the  English  literature  was  destined  afterwards  to  achieve. 
Probably  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  but  certainly  not 
later  than  1551,  Nicholas  Udall  produced  his  '  Ralph  Royster 
Doyster,'  the  first  comedy  in  the  language,  in  which  the 
ingenuity  of  the  plot,  the  nature  of  the  characters,  and  the 
ease  of  the  dialogue  are  all  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection. The  dramatis  personsB  are  all  taken  from  middle 
life,  and  the  play-g^ves  us  a  most  admirable  picture  of  the 
manners  of  the  citizens  of  London  at  this  period.  It  is 
written  in  a  very  loose  and  conversational  species  of  rhymed 
couplet,  and  was  probably  performed  by  the  scholars  of  West- 
minster, of  which  school  the  author  was  master.  About  ten 
years  afterwards  we  meet  with  another  comedy,  long  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  earliest  in  the  language:  this  is 
*  Gammer  Gurton*s  Needle,'  and  is  a  rich  piece  of  rustic 
drollery,  the  plot  turning  upon  the  loss  of  a  needle  with 
which  Gammer  (commere  ?)  Gurton  wa?  mending  the  breeches 
of  her  man  Hodge,  and  which  loss  is  attributed  by  a  b^gar — 
the  clever  and  rascally  intrigant  of  the  piece — to  the  dis- 
honesty of  a  neighbour,  between  whom  and  Mistress  Gurton 
there  occurs  a  most  admirable  scolding  scene.  After  a  con- 
siderable period  of  consternation,  misunderstanding,  and 
quarrelling  in  all  quarters  (for  we  must  think  that  a  needle  at 
this  period,  and  in  a  remote  village,  was  a  serious  loss),  and 
after  we  have  been  amused  with  Hodge's  terrors  in  a  scene 
where  the  Beggar  proceeds  to  call  up  the  Devil  in  order  to 
discover  the  needle,  the  missing  article  is  found,  sticking  in 
the  breeches,  by  Hodge,  who  roars  out  with  mingled  pain  and 
delight  when  its  prick  announces  the  recovery  of  the  long- 
lost  little  implement.  This  droll  production  is  full  of  a  real 
verve  and  rude  richness  of  language,  and  the  characters  are 
delineated  with  broad  strokes  of  truth  and  a  rustic  animation. 
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It  was  the  work  of  John  Still,  who  ultimately  became  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  was  probably  acted  at  the  university. 
Its  versification — for  it  is,  like  its  predecessor,  in  rhyme — is 
rather  more  loose  and  irregular  than  that  of  '  Ralph  Royster 
Doyster,'  and  is  an  excellent  vehicle  for  the  rustic  shrewdness 
and  broad  humour  which  distinguish  it.  This  curious  play 
'  has  been  compared  to  the  &mous  comedy  of  \  Patelin,'  which 
was  one  of  the  earliest  comic  efforts  of  the  French  stage,  but 
we  think  the  English  piece  superior  in  point  of  vigour  and 
naturalness. 

While  comedy,  as  we  have  just  seen,  appears  to  have  made 
a  very  striking  and  rapid  advance  in  this  period  of  English 
literature,  it  is  singular  enough  that  the  earliest  tragedies  in 
our  language  should  exhibit  all  the  poverty,  stifihess,  and 
formality  of  manner  consequent  upon  a  close  imitation  of  the 
classic  models.  The  early  dramatic  authors,  although  they 
had  sense  and  taste  enough  to  look  for  the  materials  of  their 
comedy  into  the  abundant  mine  of  oddity  and  humour  offered 
by  the  domestic  life  of  their  own  country,  did  not  venture,  in 
their  tragic  delineations,  to  cast  off  the  rigid  yoke  of  classic 
form  and  precedent.  The  tragedy  of  ^  Ferrex  and  Porrex,' 
written  by  Thomas  Sackville,  afterwards  Earl  of  Dorset,  and 
Thomas  Norton,  was  acted  by  the  students  of  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple before  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  year  1561.  It  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  earliest  tragedy  in  the  language.  Its  sub- 
ject is  founded  upon  a  legend  of  the  almost  &bulous  epochs 
of  British  history,  and  the  leading  incident  resembles  that  of 
the  story  of  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  which  has  again  been 
repeated  by  Schiller  in  his  ^  Braut  von  Messina ;'  a  tale, 
singularly  enough,  found  in  the  annals  of  various  nations  and 
distinct  periods.  'Ferrex  and  Porrex'  exhibits  in  all  its 
details  a  servile  adherence  to  the  technical  forms  of  the  classic 
drama,  in  the  fewness  of  the  persons,  the  uniform  gravity  and 
philosophic  stateliness  of  the  language,  and,  above  all,  in  the 
retention  of  the  chorus.  Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than 
the  contrast  between  the  formal  solemnity  of  the  dialogue  of 
this  play — the  perpetual  severity  of  the  style — the  apoph- 
thegms with  which  it  is  crowded — 

"Dry  chips  of  skort-lung'd  Senecar-" 
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the  iptense  care  to  pres^rv^  ft  toT]9  of  regal  dignity  wbicfa 
previMb  throughout  the  work,  and  the  freedoi|i«  ricbness,  a^ 
idiomatic  bun>our  which  distinguish  the  comedies  written  pre- 
vious to  its  appearanoe^^ualities  which  were  afterwards  recalled 
to  tmgedy  bj  the  great  author^  of  the  Shakspeariap  school* 

After  *  Feirev  ai)d  Porreic '  we  pa^s  rapidly  over  i»  long 
list  of  works  all  more  or  la»  characterised  by  the  seme  clas- 
sical stiffiiess  and  adherence  tp  dramatic  dignity,  and  which 
were  in  almost  every  c^se  either  direct  adaptations  from  other 
languages,  or,  when  founded  upon  events  in  the  early  history 
of  the  country,  always  composed  upon  the  same  classical 
models.  After  efiumerating  a  few  of  them,  we  will  proceed 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  ipecbftnism  of  the  theatres  at  the  dawn- 
ing of  our  dramatic  literatur^,  and  the  general  condition  of 
ihe  art  previous  to  the  appearance  of  Shakspeare  :-^^  Damop 
imd  Pythisfl,'  written  by  Richard  Edwards,  and  acted  at  Oj^- 
|brd  in  1566;  the  comedy  of  ^The  Supposes,'  taken  from 
<  Jl  Suppositi '  of  Ariosto,  and  ^  Jof^asta,'  a  trag^y,  imitated 
from  Euripides ;  ^  Tapered  and  (jisqaunda,'  acted  in  1568 ; 
'Promos  and  Cassandra,'  ten  year)$  afterwards,  written  by 
Qeorge  Wbe|»tone ;  and  a  number  of  historical  plays>  as 
*  The  Troublesome  Beig«»  of  King  John,'  '  The  Famous 
Viptories  pf  Henry  V,/  *  The  Chronicle  History  pf  I<eir, 
King  pf  England/  and  a  multitude  of  others,  chiefly  valuable 
a^  beiug  the  mine  from  which  Shakspeare  afterwards  extracted 
his  materiate*  These  worHs  were  generally  performed  before 
the  pourt,  and  must  be  considered  a^  the  first  rude  and  imper- 
fect es^yfi  of  that  grandest  dramatip  school  which  forms  this 
chief  iliteijary  glory  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  J. 

It  is  singular  to  remark  that,  while  the  theatres  of  this  period 
Early  Eng-  ^^^9  P^  ^l^e  rodest  construction  aud  the  applianee^s 
hsh  tiie9tpeg.  for  producing  the  illusion  of  the  scene  were  yet 
in  a  most  imperlpct  state,  the  dramatic  profession  should  havp 
numbered  in  its  ranks  men  who  carried  their  art  to  a  pitch  of 
splendour  whicb  succeeding  ages  have  neither  equalled  nor 
approached.  It  seem^  as  though  the  very  in^ulficiency  of  thp 
material  contrivances  oply  tpp4^  to  make  these  great  mep 
rely  upon  their  own  genius  to  produce  impressions  upon  th(e 
imagination  of  their  audience  more  vivid  and  intense  than  the 
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riKGtetii^atre  of  the  time  could  hope  to  make  upon  tfaeir  flenses. 
The  «cloi«  of  this  time,  who  were  in  many  cases  dramatic 
autbPfs  al(3p9  g&mnXij  associated  theneelves  into  a  sort  of 
joipt-stpek  company,  and  either  travelled  i^ut  the  country, 
perfonnjin^  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility,  and  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  people  on  tempiMrajy  stages  in  the  yards  of  inns, 
or  establ]($hed  themselves  in  ^ome  of  the  numerous  theatres  of 
London.     These  latter  buildings,  though  erected  expressly 
for  the  perform^Jiiee  of  plays,  retained  many  peculiarities 
traceable  to  the  custom  of  acting  in  inns.    They  were  un- 
eoyer^,  e^usepting  oyer  the  stsgn;  and  the  scenery,  if  it 
fjeaerv^  the  m^e^  was  of  the  rudest  description,  and  consisted 
g^erally,  till  the  time  of  Davenant  at  the  Restoration,  of 
oothifig  but  4  fe^  oqrtains  of  tapestry  or  painted  canvas,  sns- 
pepded  so  as  to  give  the  actom  the  power  of  making  their 
exit  wad  entn^fice,  4s  if  into  a  room,  square,  forest,  street,  &o. 
As  the  Elizabethan  dramas  are  remarkable  for  the  frequent 
supposed  chang!$6  of  soooe  which  take  place  in  them,  the  spot 
presented  to  th^  s^udience  was  indicated  by  the  simplest  expe- 
dient ;  a  placard  was  fixed  to  ooe  of  the  curtains,  bearing  tlie 
oame  of  the  city  or  country  supposed,  and  tius  placard  was 
^amged  for  another  fit  »  change  of  scene ;  if,  for  example, 
the  action  was  to  be  imagined  in  Padua,  an  inscription  with 
the  word  ^^  Padua''  wa9  suspended  in  view  of  the  audience  ; 
should  the  scene  be  supposed  to  take  place  in  a  palace,  a 
throne  and  <!40opy,  ealled  a  ^^  state,"  would  foe  pushed  forward ; 
if  in  a  bed-chamber,  a  bed  w^  introduced ;  if  in  a  tavern, 
the  production  of  s^  table  with  bottles  and  gksses  upon  it-^if 
in  a  court,  a  combination  of  the  '<  state,''  with  a  table  bearing 
pens  and  ink,  were  all  that  was  necessary  to  give  the  hint  or 
suggestion  to  the  imaginative  minds  of  an  Elizabethan  audi- 
ence. We  know,  from  innumerable  pajisages  of  the  old  dramar 
tists,  that  it  was  customary  for  tiie  ^<  gallants,"  dandies,  or 
raffines  of  the  period,  to  sit  during  th^  performance  on  chairs 
placed  on  the  stage  in  full  view  of  the  audience,  smoking 
their  pipes  and  exhibiting  the  splendour  of  their  dress,  and 
scrupling  not  to  criticise  aloud  the  drama  whidh  was  going 
forward' — ^a  circumstance  which  must  have  still  further  injured 
the  probqbiliiy  of  the  scene,    At  the  back  of  the  stage  was 
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erected  a  species  of  balcony  or  scaffolding  of  various  platforms, 
on  which  appeared  the  persons  who^  were  supposed  to  speak 
from  a  window,  from  the  wall  of  a  besieged- city,  and  so 
forth ;  and  there  were  also  permanent  projections  in  various 
parts  of  the  stage,  behind  which  the  actors  might  retire,  in 
order  unobserved  to  overhear  and  see  what  was  going  on— 
a  dramatic  expedient  so  much  used  in  the  theatre  of  every 
country  and  period. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  by  any  one  who  desires  to  form  a 
correct  idea  of  the  Elizabethan  stage,  that  the  female  parts 
were  acted  by  boys,  no  woman  having  appeared  as  a  performer 
in  England  until  the  Restoration,  when  the  possibility  that 
the  other  sex  could  represent  fictitious  characters  seems  first 
to  have  been  demonstrated  in  Italy,  from  whence  the  example 
was  rapidly  followed  in  England  and  elsewhere.  This  cir- 
cumstance is  calculated  to  immeasurably  increase  our  wonder 
and  admiration  at  Shakspeare's  genius,  the  profoundest,  most 
delicate,  and  most  inimitable  of  whose  delineations  are  often 
his  female  characters,  and  who  has  never  fidlen  into  that 
coarseness  of  allusion  and  indulgence  in  doieble  entendre  which, 
defiles  the  scenes  of  even  the  greatest  of  his  illustrious  con- 
temporaries. Mean  as  was  the  scenery  of  the  Elizabethan 
theatre,  it  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  dresses  were 
in  the  same  degree  poor  and  unvaried.  The  actors  appear  to 
have  exhibited  great  splendour  of  personal  decoration,  wear- 
ing, in  plays  of  all  ages  and  countries,  the  costume  of  their 
own  time  and  nation — a  costume,  however,  the  anachronisms 
of  which  were  not  likely  to  have  greatly  shocked  the  uncritical 
audiences  of  the  day.  It  is  true  that  the  universal  employ- 
ment, on  the  stage,  of  a  contemporary  costume  has  led  many^^of 
the  authors  into  the  commission  of  trifling  breaches  of  chro"- 
nological  or  geographical  correctness,  giving,  in  Massinger, 
watches  to  Spartan  senators,  and  arming  Romans  with  the 
Spanish  rapier  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  but,  after  all,  the 
importance  of  such  errors  is  in  general  much  over-rated  by  the 
critics,  and  they  make  but  little  impression  upon  the  truly 
imaginative\md  excitable  spectator,  who  seldom  stops  to  verify 
dates  and  judge  the  niceties  of  costume.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
manly,  graceful,  and  splendid  costume  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
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beth  appears  to  have  been  generally  employed,  as  it  still  is 
retained  (in  our  opinion  with  great  propriety)  in  all  those 
plays  of  imaginative  character,  the  scene  and  age  of  whose 
supposed  action  is  incapable  of  being  strictly  assigned  and 
particularised. 

The  literary  and  even  the  personal  career  of  most  of 
the  great  dramatists  of  this  period  is  in  many  «^  ,  ^  ,^ 
respects  so  much  the  same,  and  also  tends  m  so  dramatic 
great  a  degree  to  throw  light  upon  the  true  cha-  P'^^ession. 
lacter  of  their  works,  that  we  will  make  a  few  general  remarks 
on  this  subject  before  entering  into  any  critical  or  biogra- 
phical details :  by  so  doing  also  we  hope  to  give  a  clearer 
notion  of  the  condition  of  our  national  stage  at  this  vigorous 
and  brilliant  period  of  its  existence.  The  immortal  men  who 
have  illustrated  this  portion  of  our  literature  were,  in  a  great 
majority  of  cases,  persons  of  academical  education — in  some 
instances,  as  in  those  of  Ben  Jonson  and  Chapman,  they 
were  distinguished  for  their  learning,  even  in  a  learned  age. 
In  a  multitude  of  instances,  too,  they  were  young  men  of 
violent  passions  and  desperate  fortune,  who  rushed  up  to  the 
capital  from  their  academic  retirement  of  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, and  thought  to  find  in  the  theatre  the  source  of  a 
turbid  and  rapid  glory,  and  perhaps  the  means  for  indulging, 
with  little  exertion  to  themselves,  in  the  riotous  pleasures  of 
the  town,  elevated  the  while  by  the  spirit  of  freedom  and 
intellect  which  prevailed  in  the  theatrical  circle.  They 
almost  all  of  them  began  their  career  as  actors,  and  it  is  to 
this  circumstance  that  we  must  attribute  some  of  the  peculiar 
excellences  of  their  way  of  writing.  It  made  them  consum- 
mate masters  of  what  is  called  ''stage-effect,"  the  art  of 
placing  their  characters  in  the  most  striking  and  picturesque 
situations,  though  at  the  same  time  it  tended  to  increase  that 
taste  for  violent  exaggeration  and  inconsistent  passion  which 
forms  one  of  their  evident  defects.  They  were  not  calm, 
contemplative  scholars,  building  up,  in  the  silence  of  their 
study,  structures  of  elaborate  and  artificial  character;  but 
men — active,  suffering,  enjoying  men;  who  had  mingled  in 
the  serious  business  of  life,  and  painted  its  smiles  and  its  tears, 
its  grandeur  and  its  littleness,  from  incessant  and  personal 
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obtervatioB.  They  wrotey  too,  for  an  audienoe  69^^  &r 
novelty,  thirsting  apd  hungmng  ibr  stroqg,  true  passion«-««ii 
audienoe  composed,  not  of  the  court,  but  of  the  body  of  tkt^ 
people.  On  r^ing  the  dramas  of  (his  period  we  cannot  t^n- 
derstand  how  human  sensibilities  could  bear  the  shoek  of  sue% 
terrible  pathos  as  we  find  in  these  wonderful  works-Higony 
piled  upon  agony  till  it  becomes  almost  too  powerful  when 
read;  what  then  must  it  have  been  when  represented  ^hk 
all  the  graces  of  delivery  I  The  truth  is,  that  ^<  there  were 
giants  in  those  days,"  and  the  speetators  eared  not  how  paioi- 
luUy  their  sympathies  were  awai&ened,  provided  th^ 
moved  strongly,  naturally,  and  directly. 

The  language,  too,  in  which  these  terrible  or  pkyfbl  i 
were  written,  was  a  medium  admirably  suited  to  the  purpose 
and  to  the  time :  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  rich,  varied, 
tender,  and  majestic ;  adorned  with  all  the  graces  of  plassioal 
imagery,  but  without  a  trace  of  pedantry  or  formality.  The 
great  object  of  these  writers  was  Passion ;  as  Dignity  had 
been  the  principal  aim  of  the  Greek  dramatists.  Th^  there- 
fore directed  ail  their  efiR)rts  to  the  faithftil  delineation  of 
Nature,  and  made  their  scene  a  true  mirror  of  Life  itself, 
mingling  the  grave  and  the  merry,  the  serious  and  the  eomio, 
in  the  same  play,  the  same  scene,  and  even  in  th^  same  speeoh. 
And  thus  they  have  produced  a  constellation  of  immortal 
works,  which,  like  the  creations  of  the  greatest  among  them 
^1,  ^^  were  not  for  an  age,  but  for  ell  Ume ;''  and  which, 
notwithstanding  the  great  and  grievous  fiuilts  with  which 
their  excellences  are  contrasted,  will  be  read  with  still  in- 
creasing ardour  and  admiration  through  age  after  age,  because 
in  them  Art  has  beei)  but  the  interpreter  and  handmaid  of 
Nature  1 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


IIABLOW  AITD  SHAKSrEAftE. 


Mvlow :  his  Career  and  Wprks— His  Faustus— His  Death— Contempo- 
rary Judgments  on  his  Genius.  Shakspeare :  His  Birth,  Education, 
and  Early  Life — ^Traditions  respecting  him— His  Marriage— Early 
Studies — Goes  to  London— His  Career— Death  and  Monument— Order 
flf  his  Worksr— Bomau  Hays-rrHia  Dtctioor-r^haractfrs. 

The  remark  wjiicb  we  made  ia  the  precediuig  chapter  re- 
specting the  general  character  and  career  of  thq  gre^t  dra- 
matists of  the  Elizabethgfl  era  will  be  found  to  apply  so 
wiversallj  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  for  us  tp  giv^ 
biographical  details  of  ii^dividuals  whose  life  was^  for  th^ 
most  part,  a  constant  alternation  of  squajid  poverty  apd  Qf 
temporary  success. 

The  professioB  of  playwright  at  the  period  we  »r^  con- 
sidaing  was  held  in  Wt  low  esteem ;  in  fact,  was  not  raised 
iq  any  perceptible  degree  *bove  the  occupation  of  the  actor. 
It  will  be  found,  indeed,  tbat  most  of  the  great  authors  w^ 
are  spring  of  were  themselves  actors,  as  well  as  writer? 
for  the  stag^ ;  iwd  this  cirpurastance  undoubtedly  tended  tp 
give  tp  their  productipns  some  of  thpse  peculiarities  whipb 
80  strongly  distinguish  this  school  of  drpjaatists  frojia  any 
pther  which  ever  existed  ip  tl*e  world*  The  peculiarities  sq 
cownuflifjftted  w^^,  *s  inight  paturally  be  expected,  both 
goad  40(cl  ^vil.  Writing  for  an  andiepce  of  the  most  miscej-f 
laneous  chars^pter,  and  s^ddressipg  themselves  ^t  the  ^m^ 
dme  U>  ihe  J4^ri?«d  mi  the  ignorant,  to  the  refined  and  to 
Che  iUiteisite,  they  were  obliged  to  seek  for  matter  adapted  %o 
every  taste ;  now  gratifying  the  most  elegant  tastes  of  th^ 
eottftly  and  scholarlike  noble,  and  then,  in  th^  ^me  pjay— 
pften  in  the  mme  scene — tickling  the  coarser  fancy  of  the 
mde  and  joviai  arti»^,  It  is  in  some  measure,  therefore,  t9 
the  popularity  pf  tb«  imm  a«  a  faypurite  a^u^ement,  at  tW* 
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period,  of  all  ranks,  that  we  owe  much  of  what  is  most  grand, 
most  airy,  and  most  romantic,  in  the  Elizabethan  theatre,  and 
also,  it  cannot  be  denied,  a  good  deal  of  the  irregularity  that 
characterises  these  wonderful  compositions — their  strange 
mixture  of  elevated  passion  and  mean  buffoonery ;  much  of 
their  sublimity,  and  much  also  of  their  meanness. 

It  should  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  the  above  re- 
marks apply  universally  (though  of  course  not  in  the  same 
degree  or  proportion)  to  all  the  dramatists  of  the  Shakspearian 
or  Elizabethan  school,  some  being  more  distinguished  for 
pathos,  some  for  sublimity,  others  for  sweetness  of  fancy  and 
a  ^<  Sicilian  fruitfulness  "  of  beautiful  diction  and  harmony. 
Passing,  therefore,  over  John  Lyly,  the  affected  euphuist  and 
fantastical  innovator  on  the  language  of  the  court,  but  whose 
dramas  are  distinguished  by  an  exquisite  grace  and  Grecian 
purity  of  construction,  and  whose  songs  in  particular  are 
models  of  airiness  and  music,  we  come  to  Peele,  Nash, 
Greene,  and  Lodge,  the  immediate  predecessors  of  Marlow, 
who  was  himself,  so  to  speak,  the  forerunner  and  herald  of 
Shakspeare. 

The  luxuriant  &ncy  of  his  '  David  and  BethsabtS,'  and  the 
kingly  amplification  of  his  '  Edward  I.,'  would  have  given 
Peele's  name  no  mean  place  on  the  national  Parnassus ; 
the  ^^gall  and  salt"  of  Nash's  vigorous  satire  would  have 
preserved  his  memory  in  the  admiration  of  his  country ; 
Greene's  '^  happy  talent,  clear  spirit,  and  lively  imi^ination  " 
would  have  saved  him  from  that  oblivion  whence  his  works 
are  seldom  recalled  but  by  the  pain^l  commentator  on  Shak- 
speare; and  the  romantic  spirit  and  woodland  freshness  of 
Lodge's  graceful  muse  might  have  earned  him  a  lasting  niche 
in  ^'  Fame*s  proud  temple."  But  all  these  bright  intellects 
were  quenched  and  swallowed  up  in  the  inuneasurable  splen- 
dour of  their  great  successor.  At  noon  we  know,  as  well  as 
at  midnight,  the  stars  are  in  the  sky,  but  we  can  only  see 
them  in  the  absence  of  the  sun. 

The  dates  of  the  birth  and  death  of  the  above  dramatists 
are  as  follows : — Lyly,  born  1554,  died  some  time  after  1600  ; 
George  Peele,  a  fellow-actor  and  shareholder  with  Shakspeare 
in  the  Blackfriars  Theatre,  died  before  1599 ;  Nash,  bom  in 
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Sufiblk,  1564,  and  died,  '^  aflera  life  spent,"  as  he  pathetically 
says  himself,  ^^  in  fantastical  satirisnoi,  in  whose  veins  hereto- 
fore I  misspent  my  spirit,  and  prodigally  conspired  against 
good  hours,"  also  about  1600;  Greene  died  in  1592;  and 
Lodge,  who  at  the  end  of  his  life  is  supposed  to  have  re- 
nounced the  stage,  and  become  a  physician  of  eminence,  is 
reported  to  have  died  in  London  of  the  plague  in  1625. 

While  these  authors  had  been  gradually  but  imperceptibly 
improving  and  developing  the  in&nt  drama  of  England,  we 
now  come  to  the  great  writer  who  performed  for  our  stage 
nearly  the  same  offices  as  were  rendered  to  that  of  Greece, 
according  to  the  well-known  dictum  of  Horace,  by  JBs- 
chylus  : — 

*'  Et  docuit  magnmnqiie  loqoi,  nitique  ooihiinio." 

This  was  Christopher  Marlow.  Born  at  Canterbury,  about 
the  year  1562,  he  received  a  learned  educa- 
tion at  Bene*t  College,  Cambridge,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  attracted  by  the  reputation  he  had 
obtained  by  his  first  dramatic  essay,  the  tragedy  of  *  Tam- 
burlaine,'  to  embrace  the  profession  of  actor.  The  play  to 
which  we  have  just  alluded  was  calculated,  from  the  wild 
oriental  nature  of  its  subject,  to  give  a  too  free  current  to 
Harlow's  natural  tendency  to  bombastic  fury  of  declamation, 
and  gigantic  monstrosity  and  exaggeration  of  sentiment. 
Jonson  has  left  on  record  his  admiration  for  '' Harlow's 
mighty  line,"  as  he  so  nobly  expresses  the  peculiar  character 
of  this  dramatist's  wild  and  swelling  spirit ;  and  the  j^schylus 
of  the  English  stage,  like  his  great  Athenian  prototype,  seems 
to  have  impressed  his  contemporaries  with  a  most  exalted 
respect  for  his  sublime  and  irregular  genius.  Indeed  it  may 
easily  be  conceived  that,  as  grandeur  and  force  are  the  qualities 
most  likely  to  strike  the  imagination  of  the  public  at  a  period 
when  art  is  in  its  infancy,  so  the  too  often  accompanying 
faults  of  tumidity  and  exaggeration  are  generally  perceptible 
at  such  a  period.  The  biting  raillery  of  Aristophanes  has 
shown  no  mercy  to  the  extravagance,  obscurity,  and  bombast 
of  .£schylus  ;  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprised  to  find 
the  deeper  and  more  delicate  raillery  of  Shakspeare  fixing 
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Upon  the  absaitiiti^  of  Matlow's  gigAntic  dttaaai.  The  tiro 
greatest  work»  of  this  powerful  Writer  are  undoubtedly  tke 
<  Fanstus'  and  the  <  Jew  of  Malta/  the  lattef  of  which  was 
produced  before  159d.  We  trust  We  shall  be  exensed  f6r 
attempting  to  give  some  account  of  the  fir^  of  these  extrft- 
ordinary  works^  when  we  mention  the  obllgationii  incurred 
by  Goethe  to  the  ^  Faustus '  of  Marlow^  obligations  whioh 
the  patriarch  of  Weimar  never  failed  to  acknowledge.  As 
in  the  *  Faust '  of  Goethe,  Marlow's  hero  is  a  learned  man 
of  Wittenberg,  who,  finding  the  yanity  of  those  studiee  which 
have  tnUde  him  the  glory  and  envy  of  all  Germany,  makes 
a  eompcict  with  the  Evil  One  that  he  may  enjoy,  iti  exchan^ 
for  his  eternal  salvation,  a  certain  period  of  youth,  beauty, 
and  sensual  indulgence.  It  must  be  confessed  that,  in  the 
grandeur  and  vastness  of  the  satire  on  human  follies,  in  the 
tetiderness  of  the  pathetic  scfenes,  in  the  admirable  conception 
of  the  character  of  Margaret — that  daisy,  dew-besprent  with 
tears,  and  blooming  sd  sweetly  at  the  mouth  of  an  infernal 
abyss  of  sin  and  misery  Which  yaWtis  to  engulf  it — &nd,  above 
all,  in  the  complete  creation  of  that  wondrous  Mephistophiles, 
the  German  bard  has  shown  A  power  not  approached  by  th6 
old  English  bard.  In  the  pictures,  ho^i^ever,  of  terror,  de- 
spair, and  unavailing  remorse,  and  particularly  In  the  terrifi<i 
t^etie  when  Faustus  is  expecting  the  approach  of  the  detnon 
to  claim  performance  of  the  dread  contract, — in  these,  and  in 
a  rich  glow  of  classic  imagery,  and  in  the  appropriate  colour- 
ing of  gloom  and  horror  thrown^  over  the  whole  action,  w^ 
fliust  be  pardoned  if  we  think  our  countryman  superior.  The 
*'Jew  of  Malta'  is  the  portraiture  of  revenge  and  hatred 
embodied  in  the  common  type  of  the  Jewish  eharacter  as  it 
appeared  to  the  popular  imagination  of  the  siitteenth  century ; 
that  is,  under  a  form  at  once  terrific,  odious,  and  contemptible. 
Kot  among  the  least  astonishing  proofs  of  Sbakspeare's 
divine  and  prescient  mind  is  the  fact  that,  living  at  a  period 
when  the  Jews  were  still  persecuted,  and  when  popular  pre- 
judice— that  indestructible  monster — still  believed  the  calum- 
nies of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  fancied  that  the  Jews  sacrificed 
a  Christian  child  at  the  Passover,  and  practised  the  forbidden 
arts  of  magic  and  necromancy,  that  Shakspeare  should  have 
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been  vidoHcms  over  the  prejudices  which  still  enchained  th0 
mind  even  of  the  learned  Marlow,  and  should  have  given  u% 
in  ShykKikf  the  portrait,  the  living  inu^,  of ''  an  Israelite  in- 
deed,"--4lot  the  absurd  bngbear  of  the  Elizabethan  stage^  with 
his  red  nose,  his  impossible  riches^  and  equally  impossible 
crimes,  but  a  real  breathing  man^  desperately  cruel  and 
revengeful  it  is  true,  but  cruel  and  revengeful  on  what  seem 
to  him  good  grounds^  and  only  so  &r  a  Jew  as  not  the  less  to 
remain  a  human  being  like  ouilselves*  Nothing  can  surpass 
the  absurdity  of  MarIoW*s  plot  in  this  play-^an  absurdity 
hardly  compensated  by  occasional  passages  of  majestic 
though  somewhat  tumid  declamation.  Few  things,  for  in- 
stance, can  be  finer  than  the  dying  speech  of  Barabas,  the 
Jew — 

**  tHe  liife,  fly  soul,  tongue  eutse  tby  fill,  and  to  !"— 

or  his  comparison  of  himself  to  the  ominous  and  obscene 

biiti— 

**  The  sad-presaging  raven,  that  tolls   - 
The  sich  man* 8  •passport  from  her  hollow  beak. 
And  in  tfas  shadow  of  the  sileM  night 
Doth  shake  oontagidtt  from  faer  saUe  wings/' 

Marlow's  life  was  as  wild  and  irregular  as  his  genius,  and 

his  death  at  once  tragic  and  deplorable.     It  is      ^,    ,     ^ 
,    ,      .  .,     .        r  .  i  J      His  death, 

related  that  in  an  unworthy  brawl,  in  a  place  and 

with  a  person  (according  to  some   accounts  a  dervingman) 

as  dbreputable  as  the  occasion,  he  endeavoured  to  use  his 

dagger  on  the  pet^o  of  his  antagonist,  who,  seizing  Harlow's 

wrist,  gave  a  dififenent  direction  to  the  poniard ;  the  weapon 

eateml  Marlow's  own  headj  "  in  such  sort/'  to  use  the  words 

df  Anthony  Wood^  ^  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  means  of 

^^ry  that  could  }m  brought,  he  shortly  after  died  of  hid 

wound.'* 

He  was  buried  at  Deptfoitl  on  the  Istof  June^  1593;  and 

many  dramas  hai^e  come  down  to  us  bearing  the  impress  of 

his  genius,  and  Several,  indeed,  ascribed  td  his  name:  but 

snch  was  the  prevalence  bf  his  style  when  he  wrote,  and 

so  universal  at  this  period  was  the  custom  for  several  dra^ 

matists  to  work  together  or  successively  at  the  same  piece, 
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that  it  is  very  difficult  to  affiliate  with  certainty  the  diamas 
of  the  Elizabethan  age,  except  those  of  Shakspeare. 

The  finest,  perhaps,  of  these  works  is  the  ^  Edward  II.,' 
which  contains  many  passages  of  deepest  pathos.  As  a  proof 
of  the  high  reputation  enjoyed  by  Marlow  among  his  con- 
temporaries, we  will  quote  the  spirited  lines  of  Drayton : — 

*'  Next  Marlow,  bathed  in  the  Thespian  springs, 
Had  in  him  those  brave  translunary  things 
That  the  first  poets  had ;  his  verses  were 
All  air  and  fire,  which  made  his  verses  clear: 
For  that^ne  madness  he  did  still  retain 
Which  rightly  shoald  possess  a  poetfs  brain." 

In  taking  our  leave  of  this  great  and  brilliant  genius,  we 
cannot  but  regret  that  his  untimely  death  deprived  his  works 
of  the  regularity  which  time  and  experience  would  probably 
have  given  to  them  ;  and  whether  we  speak  of  him  as  a  man 
or  as  an  author,  we  may  very  well  apply  to  him  the  lines  pro- 
nounced in  his  own  tragedy  by  the  scholar  over  the  mangled 
limbs  of  Faustus : — 

'*  Cut  is  the  branch  that  might  have  grown  full  straight ; 
And  burned  is  Apollo's  laurel  bough, 
That  sometime  grew  within  this  learned  man." 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  melancholy  truth  in  that  profound 
verse  of  the  modem  poet, 

**  The  world  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  men :" 

and  this  verity  will  especially  apply  to  that  class  of  which  we 
would  desire  the  most  minute  details — the  Poets. 

R  n  A Ic  BTtftftf  ft 

Of  Homer  we  know  so  little  that  his  very  exist- 
ence and  personality  have  been  brought  in  question ;  respect- 
ing Virgil  we  possess  only  a  few  vague  and  cold  notices ;  of 
the  private  life,  and,  above  all,  the  intellectual  life,  of  Milton 
we  possess  no  information  but  what  we  can  glean  from  his 
writings ;  and  of  a  greater  yet  than  these — Shakspeare — all 
the  details  which  we  possess  may  be  condensed  into  a  few 
lines,  and  are  principally  derived  from  the  most  frigid  and 
unattractive  of  all  sources,  legal  documents,  the  poet's  will 
holding  among  these  the  most  forward  place. 
William  Shakspeare  or  Shakespeare  was  born,  as  everybody 
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knows,  in  the  little  town  of  Stratford,  on  the  Avon,  in  "War- 
wickshire, in  the  month  of  April,  J  564.    He  was  baptized  on 
the  26tb,  which  has  originated  the  poetical,  and  certainly 
not  very  improbable  tradition,  that  the  greatest  of  English- 
men was  born  on  the  23rd  of  April,  the  anniversary  of  St. 
George,  the  tutelary  saint  of  his  country.     His  Either  was  a 
dealer  in  wool  (not  a  butcher,  as  was  long  ignorantly  sup- 
posed), and  had  at  one  time  been  in  flourishing  circumstances, 
for  he  had  occupied  the  office  of  high-bailiff,  or  chief  muni- 
cipal dignitary,  in  his  native  town,  but  he  appears,  notwith- 
standing his   having  married  an  heiress  possessed  of  some 
little  fortune,  to  have  gradually  sunk  into  great  distress,  and 
ultimately  to  have  received  charity  from  the  corporation  of 
which  he  had  once  been  a  prominent  member.    "  Genius,"  as 
Washington  Irving  prettily  says,  "  delights  to  nestle  its  off- 
spring in  strange  places ;"  and  it  is  a  proud  distinction  of 
England  that  its  literature  should  number  among  its  brightest 
names  so  large  a  proportion  of  men  bom  in  the  humblest 
ranks  of  society.     It  is  beneath  low  roofs,  and  few  are  hum- 
bler than  that  venerable  one  at  Stratford,  that  the  cradles  of 
our  greatest  men  were  rocked ;  it  is  by  poor  firesides  that 
their  genius  budded  and  expanded ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why 
our  literature,  more  than  that  of  any  other  country,  echoes 
the  universal  sentiments  of  the  human  heart,  and  speaks  a 
language  intelligible  to  every  country  and  every  age. 

Of  Shakspeare's  childhood  and  education  nothing  is  ac« 
curately  known ;  perhaps  the  poverty  of  his  father,  by  pre- 
venting him  giving  his  son  more  than  very  limited  and 
rustic  instruction,  enabled  the  boy's  intellect  to  develop 
itself  naturally  and  gradually,  unstiffened  and  uncrippled 
by  the  too  early  discipline  of  the  schoolmaster — that  dis- 
cipline which,  like  the  swathings  and  swaddling-bands  of 
the  injudicious  nurse,  so  often  cripples  and  deforms  what  it  is 
intended  to  render  strong  and  beautiful.  His  early  years 
were  probably  passed  amid  the  smiling  scenery  surrounding 
Stratford,  marking,  with  prophetic  eye,  every  tint  of  cloud 
and  stream,  every  feature  of  external  beauty,  and  laying  up  a 
store  of  observations  on  the  passions,  the  sentiments,  and  the 
oddities  of  human  character, — 
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- ''  Wluie  he  was  yet  a  boy, 


Careless  of  books^  yet,  having  felt  the  power 

Of  Nature,  by  the  gentle  agency 

Of  natural  objects  then  led  on  to  feel 

For  passions  that  were  not  his  own,  and  think 

(At  random  and  imperfectly  indeed) 

On  man,  the  heart  of  man,  and  human  life." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  of  Shakspeare  having  at  some 
early  period  of  his  life  been  employed  as  clerk  to  some 
country  attorney ;  for  he  shows  in  all  his  works  a  technical 
acquaintance  with  the  phraseology  of  the  English  law — an  ac- 
quaintance, indeed,  which  could  only  have  been  acquired  by 
actual  practice :  this  circumstance  is  also  further  proved  by 
some  of  the  few  passages  in  the  writings  of  his  contemporaries 
in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  great  dramatist.  His  life  at 
Stratford,  according  to  the  vague  and  imperfect  traditions 
subsisting  after  his  death  in  his  native  place,  was  idle,  and 
perhaps  even  riotous :  careful  investigation  has  shown  the  im- 
possibility of  the  events  assigned  by  the  well-known  anecdote 
of  the  deer-stealing  in  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  park  at  Charlecote, 
as  the  immediate  cause  of  his  quitting  Stratford  and  first 
adventuring  in  the  career  of  London  life.  However  reluctant 
we  may  be,  in  our  eagerness  to  know  the  details  of  such  a 
life,  we  must  resign  this  picturesque  story  of  the  youthful 
Shakspeare's  woodland  misdemeanour,  and  seek  for  some 
other  cause  of  his  leaving  Warwickshire.  This  is  to  be  found 
in  the  roister  of  the  poet's  marriage  with  Anne  Hathaway, 
the  daughter  of  a  small  farmer  residing  at  Shottery,  a  village 
about  a  mile  from  Stratford.  On  the  28th  of  November,  1582, 
Shakspeare  obtained  at  Worcester  a  licence  of  marriage, 
permitting  the  ceremony  to  take  place  with  onoe  asking  of 
the  bamw^  a  circumstance  which  shows  that  this  important 
act  of  life  was  accompanied  with  great  hurry  and  precipi- 
tation, the  more  obviously  so  as  Shakspeare  was  at  this  time 
a  minor,  and  consequently  unable  to  enter  legally  into  any 
contract  for  himself.  In  this  document,  therefore,  we  find 
the  names  of  two  persons  as  sureties  for  the  bridegroom,  who 
was,  it  must  be  observed,  seven  years  younger  than  his  wife. 
Ail  this  precipitation,  however,  is  explained  by  the  register 
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of  baptisms  in  the  church  of  Stratford,  by  which  it  appears 
that  the  poet's  daughter  Susanna  was  christened  on  the  26th 
of  May,  1583,  or  only  six  months  afler  the  marriage.  In  a 
year  and  a  half  two  other  children,  twins,  were  born  to  the 
poet,  who  had  no  offspring  afterwards.  Finding  himself  thus, 
at  the  early  age  of  nineteen,  a  husband  and  a  father,  and  pro- 
bably peroeiviug  that  the  obscurity  of  a  retired  village  was 
no  sphere  for  his  intellectual  powers,  our  poet  about  this 
time  betook  himself  to  London,  there  to  commence  his  brief 
career  of  glory.  Educated  so  imperfectly  as  he  must  have 
been,  it  is  only  to  solitary  and  intense,  though  perhaps  desul- 
tory study,  that  he  could  have  owed  that  extensive  acquain^tance 
with  books  which  he  undoubtedly  possessed  ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore &ir  to  conclude  that  be  had  been  a  diligent  reader  before 
he  left  his  native  place.  In  the  employment  of  classical 
images,  for  example,  Shakspeare  shows  no  inferiority  to  any 
of  that  great  number  of  dramatists  at  this  period  who  were 
men  of  academical  education ;  many  of  them  indeed  men  of 
distinguished  learning.  Uis  writings  abound  in  passages 
indicating  a  very  extensive  and  accurate  acquaintance  with 
classical  imagery,  and  at  the  same  time  his  splendid  imagina- 
tion has  imparted  to  such  allusions  a  vivacity,  a  brilliancy, 
and  a  glory  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  author.  Much  con- 
troversy has  been  raised  with  respect  to  Shakspeare's  scholar- 
ship, and  minute  and  ingenious  investigation  has  been  em- 
ployed not  only  to  determine  how  &x  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  literature  of  Greece  and  Home,  with  the  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  French  languages,  but  even  to  ascertain  what  books  he 
had  read ;  and  while  some  have  considered  his  acquirements 
as  unusually  great,  others  have  thought  to  exalt  his  glory  by 
denying  him  even  a  moderate  share  of  learning.  The  truth 
is,  however^  probably  between  these  two  extremes ;  and  when 
we  reflect  that  many  of  the  great  authors  of  antiquity,  with 
whose  thoughts  he  was  evidently  fauniliar,  were  translated, 
when  he  wrote,  into  English,  we  may  be  justified  in  considering 
him  to  have  had  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  Latin  and 
French,  two  languages  which  enter  largely  (though  in  a 
comparatively  impure  state)  into  the  legal  phraseology  of 
England. 
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Plutarch,  for  example,  had  been  translated  into  English, 
and  Chapman's  grand  version  of  Homer  had  doubtless  rolled 
its  majestic  harmonies  over  the  ear  of  Shakspeare :  this  was 
enough  for  such  a  mind,  whose  assimilative  power  was  so 
immense.  With  such  intellects  the  slightest  bint  is  sufficient : 
from  the  mere  ruins  and  imperfect  fragments  of  the  Beautiful, 
they  can  build  up  a  perfect  and  complete  edifice,  even  as  the 
eye  of  Cuvier,  from  a  tooth,  from  a  fragment  of  bone  of 
some  antediluvian  reptile,  could  reconstruct  the  whole  system 
of  animal  life  which  had  passed  away  for  ever.  Of  all  the 
attempts  in  modern  literature  to  reproduce  the  manners  and 
sentiments  of  the  classical  periods,  Shakspeare's  are  by  far 
the  most  successful :  we  need  only  refer  to  the  characters  of 
Coriolanus,  of  Cleopatra,  of  Caesar,  of  Ulysses  ;  while  in  the 
employment  of  classical  imagery  no  poet  has  ever  exhibited 
such  mastery  and  grace. 

Shakspeare's  first  introduction  to  London  life  and  to  thq 
theatrical  profession  has  been  as  much  misrepresented  by  tra- 
dition as  the  cause  of  his  leaving  his  native  town.  The  legend 
goes,  that  the  poet,  on  his  first  arrival  in  the  metropolis,  was 
reduced  to  such  distress  as  to  hold  horses  at  the  door  of  the 
theatres,  and  that  he  thus  ultimately  obtained  his  introduction 
"  behind  the  scenes."  This,  however,  like  the  story  of  the 
deer-stealing,  is  a  tale  totally  without  foundation.  We  have 
seen  in  a  former  chapter  that  the  companies  of  actors  were 
occasionally  in  the  habit  of  going  about  the  country,  and 
performing  at  the  houses  of  the  nobility :  it  was  very  possible 
for  Shakspeare  to  have  gratified  that  youthful  desire  which  so 
many  of  us  have  felt  for  a  peep  into  the  enchanted  world  of 
the  stage  long  before  he  even  thought  of  going  to  seek  his 
fortune  in  London.  This  is  the  more  probable  as  Thomas 
Green,  an  actor  of  note  at  the  time,  was  a  native  of  Stratford, 
and,  some  have  supposed,  a  kinsman  of  the  poet ;  and  Richard 
Burbage,  the  greatest  tragedian  of  the  day,  and  perhaps  one 
of  the  greatest  actors  whom  England  ever  produced,  was  a 
Warwickshire  man.  We  know  also  that  the  actors  were  fre- 
quently in  the  habit  of  visiting  Stratford,  and  the  probability 
is,  that  it  was  by  Green's  invitation  that  Shakspeare  first 
joined  a  troop  of  players.     That  he  was  possessed  of  poetical 
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genius  could  Dot  have  been  unknown  even  at  this  time,  as  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  his  first  works — the  '  Venus  and 
Adonis '  and  the  *  Lucrece ' — were  not  composed  during  his 
residence  at  Stratford.  These  two  works,  though  disfigured 
by  that  Italian  taste  which  was  prevalent  at  the  time,  and 
though  containing  passages  of  a  somewhat  too  warm  com- 
plexion for  the  stricter  taste  of  the  present  day,  are  full  of  the 
softest  harmony  and  the  most  luxuriant  imagery  :  the  youthful 
&ncy  of  the  poet  seems  to  run  ^riot  in  the  richest  profusion : 
these  works  bear  all  the  marks,  and  exhibit  all  the  defects,  of 
youth — but  it  is  of  the  youth  of  a  Shakspeare ! 

Our  poet,  then,  became  a  member  (and  of  course  a  share- 
holder also)  of  the  Blackfriars  theatre,  and  seems 
to  have  steadily  and  rapidly  risen  in  reputation 
among  his  comrades,  for  in  November,  1589,  Shakspeare's 
name  is  inserted  eleventh  in  a  list  of  fifteen  proprietors ;  in 
1596  his  name  is  fifth  in  a  list  of  eight  shareholders  ;  and  in 
1603  it  was  second  in  the  new  patent  granted  by  James  I. 
As  he  increased  in  fame  and  importance  at  his  theatre  he 
gradually  became  proprietor  of  the  wardrobe  and  stage- 
properties,  which,  together  with  the  shares  he  previously  pos- 
sessed, were  valued  at  1400Z.,  a  sum  equivalent  to  nearly  7000/. 
of  our  present  money.  He  was  also  a  large  proprietor  in  the 
Globe  theatre,  and  his  annual  income  is  calculated  at  at  least 
1500/.  As  an  actor  he  is  said  not  to  have  exceeded  mediocrity, 
though  this  is  hardly  in  accordance  with  the  tradition  of  two 
or  three  of  the  parts  which  he  is  said  to  have  performed^  and 
which  would  by  no  means  be  intrusted  to  an  indifferent  actor. 
These  are  Hieronymo,  in  the  ^  Spanish  Tragedy,'  to  which 
we  have  alluded  in  another  place;  the  Ghost  in  his  own 
'  Hamlet ;'  and  Adam  in  '  As  You  Like  It,' — characters,  we 
repeat,  which  would  now  never  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
ijiferior  talent.  Besides  this,  it  is  impossible  to  read  the 
admirable  directions  to  the  players  in  the  second  scene  of 
the  third  act  of '  £[amlet'  without  being  convinced  that  no  man 
ever  possessed  so  delicate  and  profound  an  appreciation  for 
the  true  excellences  of  the  histrionic  art,  or  could  so  well 
communicate  its  precepts.  From  the  list  of  characters  just 
enumerated,  it   will  be  seen   that  Shakspeare's   linej  as  it 
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is  called,  was  the  old  men  of  the  mimic  world,  or  what  is 
denominated  on  the  French  stage  the  ph^  noblei. 

It  was  in  the  interval  between  his  coming  up  to  London 
and  the  year  1611  that  he  produced  the  thirty-seven  plays 
which  form  the  first  folio  edition ;  and  he  appears  to  have 
always  retained  the  intention  of  retiring,  as  soon  as  he  had 
acquired  a  competency,  to  his  native  place.    As  he  grew 
rieber  he  purchased  land  in  Stratford,  and  became  the  pro- 
prietor of  New  Place,  the  principal  house  in  the  town,  in  the 
garden  of  which  there  long  was  to  be  seen  a  mulberry-tree, 
said  to  have  been  planted  by  his  own  illustrious  hand.    Will 
our  readers  believe  that  this  tree  was  actually  cut  down  by  order 
of  a  clergyman  of  Stratford,  under  the  pretext  of  its  attracting 
so  many  curious  pilg^ms  to  the  spot,  which  had  fidlen  into 
the  possession  of  this  clerical  Vandal!     Shakspeare  con- 
tinued during  his  whole  residence  in  London  to  pay  annual 
visits  to  Stratford,  and  about  1612  he  retired  altogether  to 
New  Place,  to  pass  the  evening  of  his  glorious  life  in  that 
calm  and  dignified  retirement  which  he  had  so  nobly  earned. 
There  is  something  touching  in  this  desire  of  our  great  poet ; 
something  well  in  accordance  with  his  divine  genius  in  this 
tender  recollection  of  his  birthplace,  this  returning  in  honoured 
manhood  to  those  well-remembered  scenes  of  in&ncy  which 
had  greenly  dwelt  in  his  remembrance,  and  atet  which  he 
was  to  cast,  till  time  shall  be  no  more,  the  magic  of  his  name. 
In  this  retirement,  so  beautiful  by  nature,  and  so  hallowed 
by  the  most  tender  recollections  in  the  society  of  his  child- 
hood's friends,  and  among  the  quiet  home-scenes  of  pastoral 
England,  the  poet  passed  four  years  of  what  must  appear  to 
us  felicity  as  unmingled  as  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  man ;  and 
on  the  2drd  of  April,  1616,  he  died,  having  just  completed 
his  52nd  year.     Who  ever,  in  so  short  a  life,  did  so  much  for 
immortality  ?     His  widow  survived  him  seven  years :  his  two 
daughters  were  married,  and  one  of  them  had  three  sons,  but 
these  latter  all  died  without  issue,  and  consequently,  as  the 
poet's  only  son,  Hamnet,  died  young,  there  now  exists  no 
lineal  descendant  of  the  poet.     Shakspeare  was  buried  in  the 
parish-church  of  Stratford,  and  over  the  place  of  his  inter- 
ment there  has  been  erected  a  mural  monument  in  the  Italian 
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taste  of  the  day,  being  a  half-length  of  the  poet,  seated,  with 
a  p«i  in  his  hand,  and  bearing  a  laudatory  inscription  in 
Latin  verae.  This  bust  is  undoubtedly  a  portndt,  and  was 
originally  painted  to  [imitate  life,  so  that  it  gave  an  idea  of 
the  complexion,  colour  of  the  eyes,  hair,  &c.,  of  the  original. 
Malone,  more  barbarous  than  a  churchwarden,  however, 
covered  this  most  interesting  work  with  a  thick  coat  of  white 
paint,  from  which  it  has  not  been  and  cannot  be  rescued.  Shak- 
speare  appears  in  this  portrait  to  have  been  singularly  hand<- 
some :  the  outline  of  the  &ce  is  regular  and  oval ;  the  ex- 
traordinary height,  breadth,  and  peculiar  airy  lightness  of  the 
forehead  in  particular  makes  it  one  of  those  heads  which,  once 
seen,  never  can  be  forgotten.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable peculiarity  of  the  head,  and  this  is  perceivable  in  all 
the  portraits.  The  forehead  is  really  vast,  and  yet  singularly 
light — a  worthy  temple  for  such  lovely  and  majestic  oracles. 
The  hair,  which  ia  divided  oa  the  top  of  the  head,  is,  like  his 
beard,  of  an  auburn  or  golden  sunny  brown ;  his  complexion 
is  healthy,  and  the  expression  of  the  whole  &ce  is  in  perfect 
accordance  with  what  we  learn  of  his  generous,  gentle  cha- 
racter. 

There  is  very  little  doubt  but  that  Shakspeare's  literary 
career  as  a  dramatic  author  was  in  no  respects  Order  of  his 
different  from  what  we  have  described  as  almost  ^oi^^s. 
universal  at  the  period.  He  began  by  the  re-arrangement  of 
old  plays,  and  it  was  probably  while  engaged  in  this  mean  and 
almost  mechanical  employment  that  he  felt  the  first  electric 
flash  of  that  admirable  genius  which  was  afterwards  to  burn 
with  such  a  steady  splendour  in  his  great  dramas.  Many  of 
the  works  which  came  into  the  world  with  the  passport  of  his 
name,  nay,  some  which  have  found  a  place  in  the  editions  of 
his  collected  works,  were,  in  reality,  only  richauffes  made  by 
him,  or  older  works  to  which  his  pen  had  only  added  some 
scene,  character,  or  speech.  Of  the  former  of  these  two 
kinds  we  may  instance  the  ^  Yorkshire  Tragedy,'  and  <  Arden 
of  Feversham ;'  and  of  the  latter,  *  Pericles,'  and  '  Titus 
Andronicus.'  A  reference  to  any  edition  of  Shakspeare 
will  inform  the  reader  that  the  two  former  plays  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  poef  s  works,  and  that  the  two  latter  are.     Wer 
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find  then  in  this  matter  that  the  editors  have  acted  with  par- 
tiality ;  for  whatever  claims  ^  Pericles '  and  '  Titus '  possess 
to  the  honour  of  being  called  Shakspeare*s  might  be  safely 
maintained  by  the  two  other  dramas.     Consequently  either 
<  Pericles '  and  ^Titus' ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  list 
of  our  poet's  productions,   or    the    'Yorkshire  Tragedy/ 
^  Arden    of  Feversham,'  and  several   others,  ought   to   be 
admitted.     The  chronology  of  the  plays  has  been  investigated 
by  the  commentators  with  a  painful  and  laudable  minuteness ; 
but  we  perhaps  hardly  possess  sufficient  data  to  enable  us  to 
demonstrate  with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  order  of  their 
production.     This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  our  ignorance 
deprives  us  of  the  pleasure  and  improvement  to  be  obtained 
from  tracing  the  gradual  development  of  Shakspeare's  genius 
and   art.     It    seems   to   us   probable   that    '  Othello '   and 
the   *  Tempest '   were  among   the   last  of    these  wonderful 
productions,    and   the    *Two    Gentlemen   of   Verona,'  the 
'  Comedy  of  Errors,'  and   '  Love's  Labour  's  Lost,*   were 
among  the  first.     It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  our 
opinion  is  founded  chiefly  on  internal  evidence  of  style  and 
treatment,  a  criterion  not  always  to  be  depended  on. 

The  sources  from  whence  Shakspeare  drew  the  materials 
for  his  works  were  in  every  respect  the  same  as  those  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded.  It  would  be  highly  interesting  to 
read  the  old  plays  of  which  he  made  so  copious  a  use,  and  to 
remark  what  were  the  rude  hints  of  character,  what  the 
coarse  draughts  and  outlines  of  passion,  which  he  has  trans- 
formed into  such  impersonations  as  Lady  Macbeth,  as  Jaques, 
as  Ariel.  The  most  essential  peculiarity  of  his  genius 
appears  that  intuitive  and  instantaneous  certainty  with  which 
he  threw  himself,  so  to  say,  into  a  character,  and  perceived 
all  the  limits  of  its  personality.  The  personations  of  all  other 
dramatists  appear  like  bas-reliefs,  or  pictures,  presenting  but 
one  surface  to  the  eye  of  the  intellectual  spectator <;  those  of. 
Shakspeare  resemble  statues,  which  may  be  viewed  from  all 
points  equally  well,  without  losing  any  of  their  likeness  to 
reality.  But  why  should  we  limit  our  words  ?  are  they  not 
rather  living,  moving  beings,  with  flesh  and  blood  and  pas- 
sions like  our  own  ?     In  reading  the  dramatic  works  of  all 
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other  men,  you  may  admire  the  truth  with  which  the  charac- 
ter is  conceived,  and  the  skill  with  which  it  is  set  in  motion^ 
but  you  feel  that  it  is  created  for  a  particular  purpose,  and 
set  before  you  in  a  particular  light.  In  Shakq)eare  you  seem, 
on  the  contrary,  to  perceive  depth  beyond  depth  of  personal 
identity  or  individuality,  stretching  far  beyond  human  ken, 
and  losing  itself  in  the  un&thomed  abysses  of  the  heart  of  man. 
It  is  as  when  you  fix  your  eyes  upon  the  vastnesses  of  the 
summer  sky,  or  upon  the  deeper  purple  of  a  tropic  ocean,— 
your  gaze  seems  to  die  away  in  the  immeasurable  profound. 
It  will  not  seem  too  much  to  say  of  Shakspeare's  characters, 
that  there  is  not  one,  among  the  thousand  figures  which  peo- 
ple his  living  scenes,  to  which  you  might  not  assign  (from 
the  elements  given  by  the  poet  in  any  number  of  speeches, 
small  or  great,  put  into  its  mouth)  a  whole  train  of  antecedent 
events,  and  possible  development  of  character.  And  this  is 
one  of  the  most  marked  and  admirable  peculiarities  of  our 
poet.  In  the  works  of  other  dramatists,  the  personages,  con- 
ceived with  what  vividness  you  will,  seem,  so  to  say,  ready 
made,  and  set  in  motion  for  the  nonce;  while  Shakspeare's 
seem  to  be  acted  upon  during  the  course  of  the  events^  and  to  be 
modified  and  changed  just  as  real  men  and  women  perpetually 
are  in  their  intercourse  with  the  world  and  with  each  other. 
Where  this  wonderful  creator  gained  the  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  experience  of  human  motives,  which  have  presented 
him  to  posterity  rather  as  something  divine  than  as  a  mere 
mortal  artist,  it  is  impossible  to  learn. 

The  naturalist  knows  that  the  details  of  creation  are  inex- 
haustible ;  and  Linnaeus,  when  he  told  his  scholars 
that  there  were  more  wonders  and  mysteries  in  the  *^  ^^'  ^* 
turf  covered  by  his  foot  than  the  longest  life  of  the  most 
laborious  botanist  would  suffice  to  describe  or  to  explain,  but 
expressed  the  difficulty  encountered  by  the  critic  who  attempts 
to  examine  the  vast  and  inexhaustible  dominions  of  Shak- 
speare's creation.  The  three  great  subdivisions,  then,  may 
be  stated  as  follows: — 1,  Plays  founded  on  subjects  of  clas- 
sical antiquity ;  2,  Plays  founded  on  the  history,  either 
legendary  or  authentic,  of  modern  countries ;  and  3,  Dramas 
on  romantic  stories,  such  as  the  innumerable  nwels  of  Spmn 
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and  Italy.  Of  the  plays  which  take  for  their  materials 
antique  personages  and  manners,  the  most  remarkable  are 

*  Julius  Caesar,'  *  Antony  and  Cleopatra^'  *  Timon  of  Athens/ 

*  Coriolanus,'  and  *  Troilus  and  Cressida.*  In  these  works 
the  spirit  and  tone  of  thought  of  the  antique  world  is  most 
admirably  seized,  and  delicate  and  subtle  distinctions  are 
made  between  the  manners  of  different  epochs  of  Roman 
histoiy.  For  instance,  the  language,  turn  of  thought,  and 
local  colouring  are  exquisitely  and  profoundly  Roman,  both  in 

*  Coriolanus,'  *  Antony,'  and  *  Julius  Caesar ;'  yet  the  reader 
is  conscious  that  the  Romans  in  '  Coriolanus '  are  as  different 
from  the  Romans  of  the  other  two  plays  as  was  the  Roman 
people  at  the  two  different  epochs  in  question.  In  *  Corio* 
lanus '  every  line  breathes  the  simple,  fervid  patriotism  of  the 
republic,  its  rude  manners,  its  severe  virtues ;  while  in  the 
other  plays  we  feel  that  the  Roman  republic  has  ceased  to 
exist,  and  the  monarchic,  civilized,  corrupt  tone  of  manners 
has  already  come  into  existence. 

'Timon  of  Athens'  has  been  finely  called  "the  Lear  of 
private  life;"  and  certainly  never  was  there  composed  a 
grander  or  more  impressive  picture  of  profuse  indiscriminate 
friendship  punished  by  its  natural  o&pring,  ingratitude. 
The  over-loving  and  over-confiding  spirit  of  Timon,  soft, 
effeminate,  thinsting  for  universal  attachment,  degenerates 
into  the  bitterest  misanthropy — ^like  the  luscious  wine,  which, 
soured,  becomes  the  sharpest  vinegar ;  and  what  otbor  poet  but 
Shakspeare  could  have  ventured  to  give,  in  one  drama,  two 
characters  of  misanthropy,  like  Timon  and  Apemantus,  so  alike 
externally,  yet  so  strongly  contrasting :  the  one  a  manhater 
from  nature,  the  other  made  so  by  circumstances  ?  If  the 
misanthropy  of  Timon  be  (as  we  have  just  ventured  to  image  it) 
the  sweet  and  potent  wine  turned  sour  in  the  sunshine  of  a 
too  luxuriant  prosperity,  that  of  the  Cynic  is  rather  the  poor 
and  acid  fruit  of  a  cold  and  barren  and  unloving  nature,  which 
no  prosperity  oould  render  rich  or  generous. 

We  need  not  speak  here  of  the  wonderful  life,  fervour, 
and  animation  which  pervade  all  these  plays,  and  the  lifelike 
reality  with  which  the  poet  places  us  amid  the  stirring  scene. 
Here  is  no  idle  declamation,  no  parade  of  classical  propriety ; 
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and  yet  how  admirably  are  the  great  characters  delineatedl 
and  relieved  against  the  moving  background  of  inferior  in* 
terests  and  passions !  How  exquisite  are  those  little  glimpses 
into  private  life,  afforded  us,  as  if  by  accident,  yet  with  such 
consummate  skill,  amid  the  tumult  and  fermentation  of  great 
events — the  domestic  scenes  in  *  Coriolanus,'  the  revelries, 
the  quarrelling,  and  reconciliations  of  Cleopatra  I  The  play 
of  *  Troilus  and  Cressida,'  though  disfigured  in  parts  by  some 
singular  anachronisms,  is  invaluable  for  the  truly  Homeric 
delineation  of  Ulysses  and  Agamemnon*  Can  anything  in 
the  way  of  pure  rhetoric  be  finer,  more  skilful,  than  the 
speech  of  Antony  over  the  body  of  C»sar,  or  than  the 
harangue  of  Ulysses  in  the  '  Troilus  ?'  We  have  here  the 
very  essence  and  soul  of  classicism,  and  we  have  too,  what 
the  ancients  have  not  given  us — the  household  and  private 
physiognomy  of  their  times.  Shakspeare  and  Homer  are 
absolutely  the  only  men  who  have  ever  succeeded ;  in  repre- 
senting what  is  heroic  without  once  losing  sight  of  what  is 
truly  natural  and  moving.  As  to  the  language  of  these  and 
all  his  plays,  it  would  be  useless  to  speak  of  its  beauty  here  \ 
we  could  but  repeat,  and  perhaps  weaken  in  repeating,  the 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  all  who  have  been  able  to  judge  of 
this  kind  of  merit :  of  all  authors  Shakspeare  is  the  most 
natural  and  unforced  in  his  style,  and  yet  there  is  none  whose 
words  are  either  so  musical  in  their  arrangement,  so  striking 
and  picturesque  in  themselves,  or  contain  so  many  thoughts. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  we  meet  with  paragraphs  in  which  every 
important  word  is  not  only  admirable,  as  conveying,  strength* 
ening,  or  adorning  the  meaning,  but  is  itself  an  image  new, 
bold,  true,  and  vigorous  in  the  highest  d^ree.  We  open 
our  Shakspeare  at  hazard  ;  for  instance,  the  following--^ 

**  Thoa  desperate  pilot,  now  at  once  ran  on 
The  dashing  rocks  thy  seasick,  weary  hark" — 

where  the  har'k^  by  the  ^'  fine  madness  "  of  the  poet,  is  made 
"weary"  and  "sea-sick.*'  Again;  where  iEneas  says  to 
the  trumpeter, 

«*  Trumpet,  blow  lond. 
Send  thy  hrats  voice  through  aU  these  lazy  tenti* — 
where  the  epithet  <<  brass"  is  transferred  from  the  instrument 
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to  its  sound,  and  the  '*  tents"  said  to  be  ^'  lazy,"  instead  of 
their  inhabitants ;  or  the  ''  vagaboud  flag,"  that 

**  Groes  to  and  back,  lackeying  the  yarying  tide ;" 
and  a  thousand  others  in  this — and  in  all  the  plays. 

"  the  quick  comedians 
Extempore  shall  ttage  ns ;  Antony 
Shall  be  brought  drunken  forth,  and  I  shall  see 
Some  squeaking  Cleopatra  hoy  my  greatness." 

But  why  multiply  examples?  Every  page  of  Shakspeare 
would  furnish  us  with  many  instances  of  such  intensifying  of 
expression,  where  some  happy  word  conveys  to  us  a  whole 
train  of  ideas,  condensed  into  a  single  luminous  point  as  it 
were — words  so  new,  so  full  of  meaning,  and  yet  so  unforced 
and  natural,  that  the  rudest  mind  perceives  almost  intuitively 
their  meaning,  and  yet  which  no  study  could  improve  or 
imitate.  It  is  this  which  constitutes  the  most  striking  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Shakspearian  language ;  it  is  this  point  in  which 
his  treatment,  his  manner,  differs  from  that  of  all  other  authors, 
ancient  or  modern,  English  or  foreign,  who  ever  wrote ;  it  is 
this  which,  while  it  justifies  the  almost  idolatrous  veneration 
of  his  countrymen,  makes  him  of  all  authors  the  most  un- 
translatable. 

All  have  observed  the  simplicity  and  homeliness  which  dis- 
tinguish the  images  of  this  great  poet,  and  particularly  in 
passages  of  intense  passion ;  and  the  time  has  arrived  when 
critics  of  all  countries  unite  in  appreciating  the  true  grandeur 
and  nature  of  such  images,  which  are  precisely  those  most  likely 
to  suggest  themselves  in  moments  of  the  greatest  agitation. 
The  time,  we  say,  is  past  when  a  false  and  artificial  system 
of  so-called  propriety  can  find  fitult  with  Lady  Macbeth's 
terrific  image — 

**  Nor  Heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  oftke  dark. 
To  cry.  Hold,  hold  r^ 

or  that  admirable  picture  of  tranquillity  and  silence,  presenting 
itself,  it  should  be  remembered,  to  the  imagination  of  a  tired 
soldier :  '^  not  a  mouse  stirring." 

What  a  terrible  train  of.  guilty  thoughts,  of  horror  and 
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unayailing  remorse,  in  that  short  dialogue  between  Macbeth 
and  his  wife  beginning  with  the  words — 

"  Mad>,  I  have  done  the  deed  :^Didst  thoa  not  hear  a  noise  ? 

Lady  Macb,  I  heard  the  owl  scream,  and  the  crickets  cry. 
Did  not  you  speak? 

Mach.  When? 

Lady  Macb.  Now. 

MeuA.  As  I  descended? 

Lady  Macb.  Ay, 

Macb.  Hark!— 
Who  lies  i'  the  second  chamber?* 

But  we  dare  not  trust  ourselves  to  quote.  In  Shakspeare  the 
various  excellences  of  the  art  are  so  wonderfully  mingled,  that 
it  is  seldom  easy  to  quote  one  passage  as  a  specimen  of  mere 
beautiful  imagery,  another  of  grand  declamation,  another  of 
wit,  another  of  humour,  and  so  on.  Admirable  as  the  passages 
are  in  themselves,  they  are  still  more  so  in  their  places,  form- 
ing strokes  of  character  and  touches  of  truth  and  nature. 

Of  all  authors  Shakspeare  is  the  one  who  has  least  imitated 
or  repeated  himself.  All  other  dramatists — nay,  all  other 
men-— conscious  of  successful  power  in  some  particular  Hue  of 
development,  have  failed  to  resist  the  natural  temptation  which 
leads  us  to  do  often  what  we  know  we  do  well.  Let  us  ima* 
gine  any  other  dramatist  capable  of  conceiving  such  a  character 
as  Hamlet,  as  Lear,  as  Othello,  or  as  Falstaff.  Would  he 
not  assuredly  have  delighted  to  repeat  such  grand  creations, 
and  show  us  these  admirable  figures  in  different  lights  and 
attitudes?  Yet  in  Shakspeare,  when  once  these  terrible  or 
hamorous  personages  have  quitted  the  scene,  and  finished  that 
long  life  of  woe  or  of  merriment,  condensed,  by  the  poet's  art, 
into  the  three  short  hours  of  dramatic  existence,  they  disap- 
pear for  ever — we  hear  no  more  of  them — they  vanish  as 
completely  as  real  men  would  have  done,  and  leave,  like  real 
men,  no  exactly  similar  beings  behind  them. 

Dealing  with  the  universal  sentiments  and  passions  of  man- 
kind, this  author  has  given  us,  in  many  places,  different 
portraits  of  the  same  passion ;  but  these  delineations  are  as 
distinct  and  as  dissimilar  in  Shakspeare  as  they  are  in  nature. 

How  many  portraits  have  we  of  jealousy,  for  example  I 
Xet  who  cannot  distinguish  the  jealousy  of  Othello  from  that 
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of  Leontesy  that  of  Posthumus  from  that  of  Ford,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  instances  ?  The  jealousy  is  as  different  as  the  man, 
yet  always  as  true  to  reality.  What  an  infinite  multitude  of 
fools  are  to  be  found  in  Shakspeare !  yet  no  two  are  the  least 
alilce.  We  may  follow  an  ascending  scale  of  silliness  through 
as  many  gradually  and  imperceptibly  rising  varieties  of  the 
genus,  extending  from  almost  complete  imbecility  to  the 
highest  degree  of  intellect,  tinctured  with  that  slight  shade  of 
fantastic  mental  distortion  from  which  the  human  mind  is 
hardly  ever  free.  What  a  range  of  character  from  Audrey, 
Aguecheek,  or  Silence,  to  Jaques!  And  why  stop  here? 
Why  not  to  Lear  himself,  to  Hamlet,  to  Falstaff?  It  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  ascribe  any  important  speech  in 
Shakspeare  to  the  wrong  person :  and  this  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  difficult  points  of  the  dramatic  art — a  point  which 
has  never  been  reached  by  any  author  but  Shakspeare,  and 
sometimes  by  Moli^re. 

Wonderful,  too,  as  is  the  individuality  and  originality 
of  the  more  passionate  or  humorous  characters,  Shakspeare 
has  succeeded  in  giving,  by  light,  imperceptible,  in&llible 
touches,  quite  as  much  reality  and  personality  to  a  class  of 
personages  which  in  the  works  of  all  other  writers  of  fiction 
are  generally  found  uniform,  and  even  fade — ^we  mean  the 
delineations  of  young  men  and  women,  the  heroes  and  heroines 
of  comic  or  romantic  adventures.  Even  Fielding,  Scott, 
and  Dickens,  though  possessing  the  far  greater  facilities 
afforded  by  narrative  fiction,  have  seldom  succeeded  in 
rendering  such  characters  interesting  in  themselves;  that  is, 
independently  of  the  circumstances  which  surround  them. 
Compare  the  Sophia  and  the  Tom  Jones  of  the  first,  the 
Waverley  and  the  Miss  Wardour  of  the  second,  the  Nicholas 
Nickleby  and  the  Miss  Maylie  of  the  third,  with  Rosalind  and 
Orlando,  with  Florizel,  with  Helena,  with  Hero— nay,  «ven 
with  such  secondary  characters  as  Margaret,  as  Mariana,  as 
Laertes,  as  Lorenzo — and  we  shall  see  that,  while  the  elegant, 
and  sometimes  even  delicate,  creation  of  the  romancer  owes  all 
its  hold  on  our  sympathies  to  the  trials  to  which  it  is  exposed, 
and  to  the  patience  and  energy  with  which  it  undergoes  them, 
the  characters  of  the  greatest  of  dramatists  possess  a  real  and 
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distiDct  individuality,  as  subtly  though  not  as  strongly  marked 
as  that  which  divides  Lear  from  Falstaff,  or  Isabella  from 
Beatrice. 

The  great  art  of  Sbakspeare,  as  a  portrayer  of  character 
and  passion,  seems  to  consist  in  his  manner  of  making  his 
personages,  accidentally,  involuntarily,  nay,  even  in  spite  of 
themselves,  express  their  own  character,  and  admit  us,  as  it 
were,  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  their  hearts.  And  this  is 
especially  true  of  his  passion.  In  the  dramatists  of  the  French 
classical  school,  in  particular,  the  characters  are  very  apt  to 
give  us — ^in  noble  and  sounding  verse,  it  is  true,  admirably 
reasoned  and  majestically  harmonized — a  description  of  the 
feelings  which  affect  them.  They,  in  short,  say — "I  am 
terrified,"  "  I  am  angry,"  ^^  I  am  in  love."  This  Shakspeare's 
men  and  women,  like  real  men  and  women,  never  do.  Hamlet, 
asked  by  his  mother  what  is  the  dreadful  object  on  which  his 
eyes  are  fixed,  does  not  break  out  into  a  long  tirade  descrip* 
tive  of  it,  but  paints  his  own  terror,  and  the  spectre  which 
causes  it,  in  one  line : — 

'*  On  Mmt  on  him  t    Look  yon,  bow  pale  he  glares  I" 
And  this  method  (if  it  be  not  rather  an  intuition)  is  per- 
ceivable in  every  scene  and  every  character :  it  is  found  in 
the  lightest  as  in  the  most  solemn,  in  the  most  splendid  as  in 
the  most  pathetic  scenes. 

The  development  of  the  fable  in  Shakspeare  is  generally 
conducted  with  that  natural  yet  unrestrained  coherence  which 
is  found  in  the  real  dramas  of  human  life.  The  events,  it  is 
true,  are  often  hurried  towards  the  close  of  the  drama,  and 
trifling  and  unexpected  circumstances,  arising  in  the  course 
of  the  action,  often  completely  change  what  we  should  ima- 
gine had  been  the  author's  previous  plan.  But  does  not  the 
same  thing  perpetually  happen  in  the  world?  Is  it  not  a 
profound  truth  that  the  most  insignificant  events  perpetually 
modify  the  most  important  actions?  Does  not  experience 
show  us  that  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,  that  no  event 
can  be  called  unimportant  excepting  acconling  to  its  conse- 
quences, and  that  no  intellect  is  sufiBiciently  vast  and  pene- 
trating to  trace  all  the  consequences  springing  from  even  the 
most  trivial  act  of  our  lives  ? 
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In  point  of  art,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Shakspeare  has  some- 
times hurried  over  the  latter  part  of  his  dramas,  and  cut,  with 
violence  and  improbability,  the  Gordian  knot  of  an  intrigue 
which  he  had  not  time  or  perhaps  patience  to  untie ;  but  this 
defect  is  principally  observable  in  those  plays  which  internal 
evidence  induces  us  to  assign  to  the  early  period  of  his  career. 
In  many  of  the  greatest  works  the  dramatic  complexity  is  as 
skilfully  and  completely  resolved  as  the  catastrophe  is  morally 
complete.  What,  for  example,  can  be  more  complete  than 
the  resolution  of  the  &ble  in  ^  Lear'  and  in  '  Othello'  ?  The 
latter  play,  indeed,  may  be  considered  as  a  miracle  of  con- 
summate constructive  skill.  There  u»  not  a  scene,  a  speech, 
a  line,  which  does  not  evidently  bear  upon. and  contribute  to 
the  catastrophe;  and  that  catastrophe  is  in  the  highest  degree 
terrible  and  pathetic. 

Of  all  the  thousand  errors  prevalent  respecting  the  genius 
and  the  works  of  Shakspeare,  and  which  the  industry  of  a 
respectful  and  affectionate  and  loving  criticism  has  not  yet 
entirely  dispelled,  perhaps  the  most  fatal  was  a  spirit  of  patron* 
izing  admiration  and  wondering  approval,  which  seemed  to 
consider  his  dramas  as  astonishing  productions  of  an  irregular 
and  barbarous  genius.  Let  it  be  to  the  eternal  honour  of 
Coleridge  that  he  was  the  first  to  lead  the  way  to  a  truer  and 
more  just  appreciation  of  the  poet  of  humanity,  and  to  have 
shown  his  countrymen  that  the  criticism  which  considered 
these  wonderful  creations  as  the  work  of  (tccidental  gennu 
(absurd  and  contradictory  as  must  appear  such  a  collocation  of 
the  two  words)  was  the  mere  dream  of  pedantry  and  ignorance. 
"  What !"  he  says  with  a  noble  indignation,  "  does  God  per- 
form miracles  in  sport  ?"  Is  it  conceivable  that  these  wonders 
of  intellect  and  imagination — these  worlds  of  &ncy,  redolent 
of  beauty,  of  life,  of  a  glorified  reality— 

**  All  that  is  most  beauteous — imaged  there 

In  happier  beauty ;  more  pellucid  streams, 
An  ampler  ether,  a  diviner  air. 

And  fields  invested  with  pnrpureal  gleams ; 
Climes  which  the  sun,  who  sheds  the  brightest  day 

Earth  knows,  is  all  unworthy  to  survey  " — 

that  all  this  subtle  music  of  humanity,  all  this  deep  knowledge 
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of  the  human  heart — its  passions,  its  powers,  its  aspirations — 
could  be  the  result  of  accident — of  a  happy  genius  in  an  age 
of  barbarism  ? — that  the  woolstapler's  son  of  Stratford  could 
have  created,  by  accident,  Juliet  and  Cordelia,  Imogen  and 
Miranda,  Katherineand  Cleopatra,  Perditaand  Ophelia? — that 
it  was  accident  which  reflected  on  the  never-dying  page  of  the 
dramatist  of  the  Blackfriars  the  thunderous  gloom  of  Lear's 
moral  atmosphere,  the  fairy-peopled  sunshine  of  Prosperous 
enchanted  isle,  the  moonlit  stillness  of  the  garden  at  Belmont, 
the  merry  lamplight  of  the  Boar's  Head  in  Eastcheap,  or  the 
warm  English  daylight  of  Windsor  ?  No !  such  an  opinion 
would  be  no  less  absurd  (we  had  almost  written  blasphemous) 
than  the  sceptic's  fancy  that  this  earth  was  the  result  of  blind 
chance  and  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms. 

From  the  works  of  Shakspeare  may  be  gleaned  a  complete 
collection  of  precepts  adapted  to  every  condition  of  life  and 
to  every  conceivable  circumstance  of  human  affairs.  The  wisest 
and  best  of  mankind  have  gone  to  him  for  maxims  of  wisdom 
and  of  goodness — ^maxims  expressed  with  the  artlessness  and 
simplicity  of  a  casual  remark,  but  pregnant  with  the  thought 
of  consummate  experience  and  penetration:  from  him  the 
courtier  has  learned  grace,  the  moralist  prudence,  the  theo- 
logian divinity,  the  soldier  enterprise,  the  king  royalty :  his 
wit  is  unbounded,  his  passion  inimitable,  his  splendour  une- 
qualled ;  and  over  all  these  varied  glories  he  has  thrown  a 
halo  of  human  sympathy  no  less  tender  than  his  genius  was 
immeasurable  and  profound,  a  light  reflected  from  the  most 
gentle,  generous,  loving  spirit  that  ever  glowed  within  a  human 
heart :  the  consummate  union  of  the  Beautiful  and  the  Good. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE  SHAKSPEABIAV  DBAMATISTS. 

Ben  Jonson:  The  Hnmoun — His  Roman  Plays-^Jomedies — Plots. 
Beaumont  and  Fletchei^-Massinger— Chapman— Dekker— Webster— 
Middleton—Marston— Ford— Shirley. 

We  now  come  to  a  galaxy  of  great  names,  whose  splendour, 
albeit  inferior  to  the  unmatched  effulgence  of  Shakspeare's 
genius,  yet  conspires  to  glorify  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James.  The  literary  triumphs  of  this  wonderful  epoch  are 
principally  confined  to  the  drama,  which  "  heaven  of  invention*' 
was,  to  use  the  beautiful  expression  of  one  of  these  playwrights, 
"  studded  as  a  frosty  night  with  stars ;"  and  deeply  indeed  do 
we  regret  that  our  space  will  only  permit  us  to  give  a  very 
short  and  cursory  notice  of  the  individual  members  of  this 
admirable  class  of  writers— 

**  those  shining  stars,  that  ran 
Their  glorious  course  round  Shakspeare's  golden  sun.'' 

The  first  of  these  illustrious  dramatists  whom  we  shall  notice 

is  Ben  Jonson,  a  miffhty  and  solid  genius,  whose 

Ben  Jonson.     ,         .  ;  /       •     ^.      _r      j    i       •     ^ 

plays  bear  an  impress  of  majestic  art  and  slow  but 

powerful  elaboration,  distinguishing  them  from  the  careless 
ease  and  unpremeditated  abundance  so  strongly  characterising 
the  drama  of  this  period.  He  was  bom  in  1574,  ten  years 
after  Shakspeare,  who  honoured  him  with  his  close  friendship 
and  well-merited  protection.  He  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  this  or  indeed  any  age  of  English  lite- 
rature ;  and  he  brought  to  his  dramatic  task  a  much  greater 
supply  of  scholastic  knowledge  than  was  possessed  by  any  of 
his  contemporaries.  Educated  at  Cambridge,  he  adopted  the 
stage  as  his  profession  when  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
when  he  had  already  acquired  very  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  world,  and  experience  in  various  scenes  of  "  many-coloured 
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life,"  in  the  university  and  even  in  the  camp ;  for  Ben  had 
served  with  distinguished  bravery  in  the  wars  of  the  Low 
Countries.  As  an  actor  he  is  reported  to  have  completely 
fidled,  but  it  was  at  this  period  thsit  he  began  to  exhibit,  in 
the  literary  department  of  his  profession,  that  genius  which 
has  placed  his  name  next  to  that  of  the  greatest.  Like  all  his 
contemporary  dramatists,  Jonson  began  by  repairing  and  adapt- 
ing older  plays,  and  his  name  is  connected,  like  that  of  so  many 
of  the  dramatic  dibutans  of  this  period,  with  several  of  such 
recastings ;  for  example,  with  that  of  '  Hieronymo,'  &c.  It 
was  not  till  1696  that  he  produced  his  first  original  piece,  the 
admirable  comedy  of '  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,'  which  gave 
in&llible  proof  that  a  new  and  powerful  genius  had  risen  on 
the  English  stage.  This  comedy  was  brought  out  (consider- 
ably altered  from  its  first  sketch),  at  the  Globe  theatre,  in 
1698,  and  in  some  degree,  it  is  related,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Sbakspeare,  who  acted  a  principal  part  in  the 
piece.  It  was  soon  evident  that  Jonson  had  cut  out  for  him- 
self a  new  path  in  the  drama;  and  he  rapidly  attained,  and 
steadily  preserved,  the  highest  reputation  for  genius  and  for 
art.  In  &ct,  Jonson,  during  the  whole  of  his  life,  occupied 
a  position  at  the  very  head  of  the  dramatists  of  the  day — a 
position  perhaps  even  superior  to  that  of  Shakspeare  himself; 
nor  is  this  wonderful.  The  qualities  of  Jonson's  peculiar  ex- 
cellence were  more  obvious  and  appreciable  than  the  delicate 
and,  as  it  were,  coy  merits  of  the  great  poet,  whose  works, 
possessing  all  the  depth  and  universality  of  nature,  require  no 
less  study,  subtlety,  and  disci^imination  in  him  who  would  un- 
derstand them  as  they  deserve.  All,  on  the  contrary,  could 
admire  Jonson's  wonderful  knowledge  of  real  life,  his  vast  and 
accurate  observation  of  human  vices  and  follies,  his  somewhat 
rough  but  straightforward  and  vigorous  delineations  of  cha^ 
racter,  and  the  epigrammatic  condensation  of  a  strong  and 
masculine  style,  armed  with  all  the  weapons  of  classic  rhetoric, 
and  decorated  with  the  splendours  of  unequalled  learning. 
Jonson  was,  in  short,  a  great  comic  dramatist ;  and  it  will  be 
found  that  the  chief  excellence  even  of  his  two  tragedies  is 
less  of  a  tragic  than  of  a  comic  kind,  and  that  they  please  us 
rather  by  their  admirable  delineations  of  manners  than  by 
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those  pictures  of  passion  and  sentiment  which  it  is  the  legiti- 
mate province  of  tragedy  to  present.  The  peculiar  excellence 
of  this  great  writer  lay  in  the  representation  of  the  weaknesses 
and  affectations  of  common  and  domestic  life — in  the  delineation 
of  what  were  then  called  the  '^  humours/'  a  word  which  may 
be  explained  to  mean  those  innate  and  peculiar  distortions  and 
deformities  of  moral  physiognomy  with  which  nature  has 
stamped  the  characters  of  individuals  in  every  highly  artificial 
and  civilized  state  of  society,  and  which  are  afterwards  exag- 
gerated and  rendered  inveterate  by  vanity  and  affectation.  In 
delineating  these  obliquities  of  character  Jonson  proceeded 
philosophically,  we  may  even  say  scientifically :  he  appears  to 
have  carefully  and  minutely  anatomised  the  follies  and  foibles 
of  humanity,  and  to  have  accumulated  in  his  comic  or  satiric 
pictures  (for  his  comedy  is  of  the  satiric  kind)  every  trait  and 
little  stroke  of  the  particular  folly  in  question,  with  a  most 
consummate  skill  and  industry  ;  frequently  concentrating  in 
one  character  not  only  all  the  moral  phenomena  which  his 
own  vast  and  accurate  observation  could  supply,  aided  as  that 
was  by  a  systematic  and  elaborate  classification,  but  often  ex- 
hausting all  the  touches  left  us  in  the  moral  portraits  of  the 
historians  and  satirists  of  antiquity. 

His  Roman  plays,  indeed,  *  Catiline '  and  '  Sejanus,'  the 
two  tragedies  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  the  comedy  of 
^  Poetaster,'  may  be  considered  as  absolute  mosaics  of  language, 
of  traits  of  character  and  points  of  history,  extracted  from  the 
works  of  Tacitus,  of  Sallust,  of  Juvenal,  of  Horace — in  short, 
the  qnintessence  of  Roman  literature.  Yet  such  is  Jonson's 
skill,  and  so  perfect  a  harmony  was  there  between  the  vigorous, 
majestie,  Roman  character  of  his  own  mind,  and  the  tone  of 
the  literature  which  he  studied  so  profoundly,  that  this  mosaic, 
though  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  distinct  particles, 
has  the  most  absolute  unity  of  effect  Nay,  more,  he  has  done 
the  same  thing  in  those  comedies  which  have  for  their  subject 
modem  domestic  life  and  modem  manners ;  and  he  has  managed 
to  introduce,  in  the  portr^ture  of  the  ludicrous  and  contempt- 
ible persons  of  English  citizen  life  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  strokes  of  humour  and  character  taken  from  the  delineations 
of  Roman  manners  executed  by  the  great  satiric  artbts  of  the 
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time  of  the  Csesars.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  point  of  consum- 
mate skill  in  rendering  available  the  stores  of  a  species  of 
learning  which  we  should  at  first  sight  consider  rather  as  an 
encumbrance  than  a  useful  instrument ;  but  it  arises  also  in 
some  measure  from  that  classical  tone  of  character  which  we 
have  attributed  to  Jonson  :  he  was,  indeed, 

'*  More  an  antique  Roman  than  a  Dane." 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  Jonson's  characters  are 
sometimes  too  elaborate,  too  scientific,  and  overloaded  with 
details  which,  though  individually  true  and  comic,  are  never 
found  concentrated  in  one  person.  He  has  therefore  been 
accused,  and  not  unjustly,  of  painting,  not  men  and  women, 
but  impersonations  of  their  leading  follies  and  vices.  And  in 
this  respect  a  parallel  between  Jonson  and  Shakspeare  would 
be  exceedingly  un&vourable  to  the  former.  Both  have  given 
us  admirable  portraits,  for  example,  of  braggarts,  of  coxcombs, 
and  of  fools ;  but  while  Shakspeare*s  are  real  men  and  women, 
with  real  individuality  of  their  own,  but  in  whom  the  bragging,, 
the  coxcombry,  the  folly  happen  to  be  remarkable  features, 
the  comic  characters  of  Jonson  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
predominant  folly  ridiculed.  We  might  conceive  Farolles 
becoming  a  modest  and  sensible  man,  Osrlc  a  plain-spoken  and 
downright  citizen,  and  Slender  or  Aguecheek  transformed  by 
some  miracle  into  reasonable  beings,  and  something  of  them 
would  remain ;  but  imagine  Bobadil  cured  of  his  boasting,  Sir 
Fastidious  of  his  courtly  puppyism,  or  the  exquisite  Master 
Stephen  of  his  imbecility,  and  nothing  would  be  left  behind. 

In  the  construction  of  his  plots  Jonson  is  immeasurably 
superior  to  all  the  other  dramatists  of  the  period.  Naturally 
haughty  and  confident  in  his  own  genius,  and  entertaining, 
too,  a  much  higher  opinion  than  was  common  at  the  time  of 
the  gravity  and  importance  of  the  dramatist's  office,  he  scorned 
to  found  his  plays  upon  the  substructure  of  the  Italian  novelist 
or  the  legends  of  Middle  Age  history  ;  and  consequently  we 
are  never  offended  in  his  dramas  with  that  improbability  of 
incident,  inconsistency  of  character,  hurried  and  imperfect  de- 
velopment, which  is  the  principal  structural  defect  of  most  of 
the  dramatic  works  of  this  period — a  defect,  indeed,  from  which 
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Shakspeare's  prodnctioDS  are  by  no  means  free.  His  plots 
Jonson  always  invented  himself;  and  some  of  them  are  perfect 
models  of  complicated  yet  natural  intrigue.  It  has  been  justly 
said  that  the  comedy  of  the  '  Silent  Woman/  of  the  ^  Alche- 
mist/ of  ^  Yolpone,'  are  inimitable  as  series  of  incidents,  natu- 
ral, yet  interesting,  gradually  and  necessarily  converging  to  a 
catastrophe  at  once  probable  and  unexpected. 

The  language  of  this  great  dramatist  is  in  the  highest  degree 
vigorous,  picturesque,  and  lively :  it  possesses,  it  is  true,  little 
or  none  of  that  sweet  and  flowing  harmony,  that  living  and 
transparmit  grace,  which  makes  the  golden  verses  of  our 
Shakspeare  absolutely  superior  to  the  far-^famed  diction  of  the 
Greek  poets ;  but  it  is  an  admirably  strong  and  flexible 
medium  for  his  acute  and  masterly  exhibition  of  character ; 
and  though  in  general  not  much  elevated  above  the  level  of 
weighty  and  powerful  prose,  sometimes  rises  to  a  considerable 
pitch  of  rhetorical  splendour.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
Jonson  wants  that  deep  sympathy  with  human  nature  which 
is  the  true  source  of  grace  of  language,  as  it  is  of  tenderness 
of  thought ;  but  there  is  often  to  be  found  in  him  a  kind  of 
gallant  bravery  of  language,  a  splendour  of  imii^ery,  recalling 
to  us  the  dusky  glow  of  his  great  prototype  Juvenal,  with 
whose  genius  the  literary  character  of  Jonson  has  many  points 
of  resemblance.  Both  writers  describe  the  foUies  of  their  kind 
in  a  contemptuous  and  sarcastic  spirit,  and  their  crimes  with  a 
powerful  but  somewhat  too  declamatory  invective ;  and  both 
appeared  to  have  less  sympathy  with  virtue  than  detestation 
for  vice :  they  were  both,  too,  inclined  to  treat  with  indif- 
ference, if  not  with  contempt,  the  virtues  and  graces  of  the 
female  character— a  sure  sign  of  hardness  of  mind.  Jonson's 
two  Eoman  plays,  ^  Catiline '  and  ^  Sejanus,'  are  of  course 
founded  on  the  hii^ory,  the  former  of  Sallust,  and  the  latter 
of  Tacitus.  Though  presenting  a  noble  and  impressive  copy 
of  the  terrible  outlines  of  their  subject,  it  may  be  objected 
that  the  principal  characters  in  each  are  so  unmixedly  hateful 
or  contemptible,  that  they  are  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  the 
tragic  dramatist.  The  senate  scene  in  the  latter,  and  the 
character  of  Tiberius,  are  very  grandly  conceived,  and  the 
assembly  of  conspirators  in  '  Catiline,'  together  with  the  de- 
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flcription  of  the  battle  and  the  death  of  the  hero,  related  by 
PetreiuSy  are  amoDg  the  finest  declamatory  passages  in  English 
poetry.     These  two  dramas  are  in  verse. 

Of  the  comedies  the  finest,  in  point  of  richness  of  character, 
are  ^  Eyery  Man  in  his  Humour/  the  '  Alchemist '  (the  scenes 
of  which  are  in  London),  and  *  Volpone.*  In  the  first  the 
charaeters'are  numerous  and  admirably  delineated ;  the  interest 
of  the  second  rests  upon  the  jovial  villany  and  cunning  sen- 
suality of  the  hero;  and  the  third  contains  some  richly- 
contrasted  touches  of  vulgar  knavery  and  self-deluding  ex- 
pectation, wrought  up  with  astonishing  vivacity.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  the  excellence  of  plot  which  characterises 
the  *  Silent  Woman,'  though  the  chief  personage  is  a  character 
so  rare  as  to  be,  if  not  impossible,  at  least  so  improbable  chat 
nothing  but  its  exquisite  humour  can  reconcile  us  to  it. 
*  Bartholomew  Fair'  is  full  of  satire  and  animation,  but 
would  have  little  interest  for  a  reader  of  the  present  time, 
being  a  satire  upon  the  Puritans ;  and  of  the  other  pieces  some 
are  merely  local  and  temporary  attacks  on  individuals,  as  the 
•Poetaster,'  « Cynthia's  Revels,'  and  the  'Tale  of  a  Tub,' 
while  others  are  generally  considered  inferior  in  merit :  we 
may  instance  the  *  Magnetic  Lady,'  the  *  Staple  of  News,' 
and  the  '  New  Inn.'  The  comedies  are  written,  some  entirely 
in  prose,  some  in  mingled  prose  and  verse.  It  would  be 
unjust  not  to  state  that,  though  the  above  remarks  will  be 
found  to  apply  generally  to  Jonson,  he  has  occasionally 
attained  to  a  high  degree  of  fanciful  elegance  of  language  and 
a  singular  delicacy  of  harmony.  Many  passages  may  be 
cited,  particularly  from  his  Masques,  his  unfinished  pastoral 
comedy  of  the  *  Sad  Shepherd,' — a  most  exquisite  fragment — 
and  all  his  songs,  which  have  seldom  been  equalled  for  flowing 


In  spite,  therefore,  of  his  faults,  both  as  a  man  and  as  an 
author — his  arrogance,  his  intemperance,  his  sarcastic  and 
sometimes  coarse  humour,  his  pedantry  and  his  pride^we 
must  ever  hold  him  to  have  been  a  great  and  a  good  man ; 
grateful,  generous,  valiant,  free-spoken,  with  something  of 
the  <^d  Roman  spirit  in  him,  a  mighty  artist,  and  a  man  of  a 
gigantic  and  cultivated  genius ;  and  we  may  reverently  echo 
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the  beautiful   words  of  the  epitaph  which  long  remained 
inscribed  upon  his  grave — 

**  O  rare  Ben  Jonson  I" 

He  died,  in  poverty,  in  1637,  and  was  buried,  in  a  vertical 
position,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

There  is  a  far  stronger  resemblance  between  the  leading 
Beaumont  features  of  Shakspeare's  dramatic  manner  and  that 
and  Fletcher,  of  the  two  illustrious  authors  of  whom  it  is  now 
our  delightful  duty  to  speak — Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  the 
twin  stars  of  the  English  literary  sky.  These  two  men,  each 
of  distinguished  birth  and  considerable  fortune,  and  bound  by 
the  closest  ties  of  friendship,  present  the  rare  and  admirable 
picture  of  a  pair  of  friends,  uniting,  during  a  long  period  of 
authorship,  their  powers  in  the  joint  production  of  a  multitude 
of  admirable  works,  in  which  the  respective  excellences  of  each 
were  so  intimately  mingled,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  trace 
the  pen  of  either  separately  from  that  of  the  other. 

**  They  still  have  slept  together, 
Rose  at  an  instant,  learn'd,  play*d,  eat  together; 
And  wheresoe'er  they  went,  like  Juno's  swans, 
Still  they  went  coupled  and  inseparable." 

And  there  are  no  works  in  the  whole  range  of  literature  which 
give  such  noble  pictures  of  the  friendship  of  elevated  and 
generous  spirits  as  the  twin-born  dramas  of  these  illustrious 
fellow-labourers. 

They  wrote  under  the  immediate  influence  of  the  Shak- 
spearian  manner,  and  were  obviously  imitators  of  the  great 
poet — not  servile  copyists,  but  free  and  enlightened  followers. 
They  were  exceedingly  prolific  as  authors,  the  editions  of  their 
works  consisting  of  fifty-two  pieces,  the  greater  part  of  which 
were  composed  in  partnership.  This  association  was  only 
dissolved  by  the  death  of  Beaumont,  who  died,  before  he  bad 
completed  his  thirtieth  year,  in  March,  1615  ;  his  companion 
Fletcher  surviving  him  till  1625,  when  he  died  in  the  great 
plague,  ten  years  after  his  brother  dramatist,  than  whom  he 
was  ten  years  older.  They  appear,  as  we  have  said,  to  have 
set  Shakspeare  before  them  as  their  model,  not  however  in  his 
vaster  and  completer  developments  of  tragic  passion,  or  in  his 
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deep-searching  analysis  of  character,  nor  even  in  his  rich  and 
genial  creations  of  humour ;  but  rather  that  phase  of  his  dra^ 
matic  art  in  which  he  has  ventured  into  the  airy  world  of 
graceful  and  imaginative  fiction :,  not,  in  short,  such  characters 
as  Macbeth,  Othello,  FalstafF,  Hamlet,  or  Shylock,  but  rather 
the  persons  which  people  the  fairy  isle  of  Prospero,  or  the 
sunny  gardens  of  Illyria.  They  are  in  particular  admired  for 
the  fresh,  and  vigorous,  and  courtly  pictures  they  have  given 
of  youthful  generosity  and  friendship,  and  for  the  occasionally 
happy  portraits  of  love  and  innocent  confidence  ;  nor  must  we 
forget  the  many  admirable  figures  of  loyal  and  military  devo- 
tion to  be  found  in  many  exquisite  characters  of  war-worn 
veterans. 

In  their  plots  they  are  even  more  earless  and  Irregular 
than  Shakspeare ;  never  scrupling  to  commit  the  most  out- 
rageous offences  against  consistency  of  character  and  proba- 
bility of  event,  and  appearing  to  rely  mainly  on  their  skill  in 
presenting  striking  and  picturesque  situation,  and  their  mastery 
over  every  varied  tone  of  majestic,  airy,  and  animated  dialogue. 

<<  There  are,"  says  Campbell,  speaking  of  these  two  dra- 
matists, *'  such  extremes  of  grossness  and  magnificence  in 
their  dramas,  so  much  sweetness  and  beauty  interspersed  with 
views  of  nature  either  falsely  romantic  or  vulgar  beyond 
reality ;  there  is  so  much  to  animate  and  amuse  us,  and  yet  so 
much  that  we  would  willingly  overlook,  that  I  cannot  help 
comparing  the  contrasted  impressions  which  they  make  to 
those  which  we  receive  from  visiting  some  great  and  ancient 
city,  picturesquely  but  irregularly  built,  glittering  with  spires 
and  surrounded  by  gardens,  but  exhibiting  in  many  quarters 
the  lanes  and  hovels  of  wretchedness.  They  have  scenes  of 
wealthy  and  high  life,  which  remind  us  of  courts  and  palaces 
frequented  by  elegant  females  and  high-spirited  gallants, 
whilst  their  noble  old  martial  characters,  with  Caractacus  in 
the  midst  of  them,  may  inspire  us  with  the  same  sort  of  regard 
which  we  pay  to  the  rough-hewn  magnificence  of  an  ancient 
fortress." 

The  prevailing  vices  of  these  great  but  unequal  writers  are, 
first,  the  shocking  occasional  indelicacy  and  coarseness  of  their 
knguage,  and,  secondly,  the  frequent  inconsistency  of  their 
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eharacters.  With  respect  to  the  former,  it  is  no  excuse  to  say 
tiiat  it  is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the  custom  of  the  female 
parts  being  at  this  period  universally  represented  by  boys; 
Bor  is  it  much  palliation  to  consider  this  licentiousness  of 
speech  as  the  vice  of  the  times.  It  is  true  that  the  charge 
of  indecency  may  be  safely  maintained  against  nearly  all  the 
writers  of  this  wonderful  period,  and  we  know  that  the  stage 
has  a  peculiar  tendency  to  &11  into  this  error ;  but  Shakspeare 
has  shown  us  that  it  is  very  possible  to  avoid  this  species  of 
pruriency,  and  to  portray  the  female  character  n^  in  its 
warmth  only  and  its  tenderness,  but  also  in  its  purity.  The 
most  singular  thing  is,  that  many  of  the  more  indelicate  scenes, 
and  much  of  the  coarsest  language  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
will  be  found  to  have  been  composed  with  the  express  purpose 
of  exhibiting  the  virtue  and  purity  of  their  heroines.  It  can-* 
not  however  be  denied  that  it  is  but  an  inartificial  and  danger- 
ous mode  of  exalting  the  triumph  of  virtue,  to  represent  it 
as  in  immediate  contact  with  the  coarsest  and  most  debasing 
vice.  Nor  is  that  Juvenalian  manner  of  satire  either  to  be 
imitated  or  approved  which  consists  in  elaborate  description 
of  immorality,  however  strong  may  be  the  tone  of  its  invective, 
and  however  elevated  the  height  from  which  its  thunders  may 
be  hurled.  The  precepts  of  good  sense  will  coincide  with 
the  Duke's  answer  to  Jaques  in  *  As  You  Like  It :' — 

"Vag.  Give  me  leave 

To  speak  my  mind,  and  I  wiU  through  and  throagh 
Cleanse  the  fool  body  of  the  infected  world, 
If  they  will  patiently  receive  my  medi<»ne. 

Duke,  Fie  on  thee  t  I  can  tell  what  thou  wouldst  do,-— 
Most  mischievoos  foul  sin  in  diiding  sin ; 
For  thou  thyself  hast  been  a  libertine ; 
And  all  the  embossed  sores  and  headed  evils, 
That  thou  with  licence  of  fbee  foot  hast  caught, 
Wouldst  thou  disgorge  into  the  goieral  world.** 

The  other  main  vice  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  is  the^ 
extraordinary  and  monstrous  inconsistency  of  the  characters. 
]^othing  is  more  common  in  their  plays  than  to  see  a  valiant 
and  modest  youth  become,  in  the  course  of  a  few  scenes,  and 
without  any  cause  or  reason,  a  coward  and  a  bragg^ ;  and 
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the  devoted  and  loyal  subject  of  the  first  act  metamorphosed 
into  the  traitor  and  assassin  of  the  third ;  the  pare  and  high* 
bom  princess  transformed  into  the  coarse  and  profligate  virago. 
In  order  to  exalt  some  particular  virtue  in  their  heroes,  these 
writers  sometimes  represent  them  as  enduring  indignities  and 
undergoing  trials  to  which  no  human  being  would  submit,  or 
the  very  submission  to  which  would  render  impossible  the 
existence  of  the  virtue  in  question. 

In  spite  of  the  general  truth  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  our 
readers  must  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  plays  of  these 
dramatists  abound  in  many  exquisite  portraits  of  female 
heroism  and  magnanimity.  Indeed,  the  principal  defect  of 
their  female  characters  (at  least  of  those  which  are  really 
striking  and  attractive)  is  that  they  seem  to  be  conceived  in 
a  spirit  too  romantic  and  ideal,  and  are,  as  Campbell  well 
expresses  it,  *^  rather  fine  idols  of  the  imagination  than  pro- 
bable types  of  nature :"  but  it  would  be  unjust  to  forget  that 
the  polluted  stream  of  such  base  and  monstrous  conceptions 
as  *  The  Island  Princess,'  and  ^  Cupid's  Revenge,'  flows  from 
the  same  source  as  the  pure  and  sparkling  fountain  of  '  Phi- 
hwter,'  of  *  The  Double  Marriage,'  of '  The  Maid's  Tragedy,' 
and  of  *•  Bonduca.'  We  do  not  mean  that  even  these  latter 
works  are  free  from  objectionable  passages;  but  what  is 
revolting  might  easily  be  cleared  away,  and  would  leave  much 
to  elevate  the  &ncy  and  to  purify  the  heart.  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  have  been  justly  praised  by  all  the  critics,  from 
Dryden  downwards,  for  their  beenitifal  delineations  of  youth- 
ful fiiendship,  and  for  the  ease,  grace,  and  vivacity  which 
distinguish  their  dialogue,  particularly  such  dialogue  as 
takes  place  between  high-spirited  and  gallant  young  men. 
In  this  they  probably  drew  from  themselves. 

Their  comic  characters,  though  generally  very  unnatural, 
and  devoid  of  that  rich  iniemeU  humour — that  Iteee  di  dentro, 
as  the  Italian  artbts  phrase  it — ^which  makes  Shakspeare's  so 
admirable,  are  written  with  a  droll  extravagance  and  fearless 
verve  which  seldom  fails  to  excite  a  laugh.  The  Lieutenant, 
who  has  drunk  a  love-potion,  and  is  so  absurdly  enamoured 
of  the  old  king ;  Piniero,  Cacafogo,  La  Writ,  the  hungry 
priest  and  his  clerk,  and  a  multitude  of  others,  though  fan*" 
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tastic  and  grotesque  caricatures,  are  yet  caricatures  executed 
with  much  freedom  and  spirit. 

According  to  the  ancient  tradition,  Beaumont  is  said  to 
have  possessed  more  judgment  and  elevation,  Fletcher  more 
invention  and  vivacity.  How  &r  this  can  be  proved  by  com- 
paring those  works  written  conjointly  by  the  two  illustrious 
fellow-labourers,  with  those  composed  after  Beaumont's 
death  by  his  surviving  friend,  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 
We  think  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  Beaumont  possessed 
more  markedly  the  tragic  spirit,  Fletcher  the  vis  comica — one 
of  the  best  of  the  comic  pieces  being  Fletcher's  '  Rule  a  Wife 
and  have  a  Wife.' 

We  must  now  pass  rapidly  over  a  number  of  mighty  yet 
less  illustrious  names,  which  in  any  other  age,  and  in  any 
other  country,  would  have  been  secure  of  immortality.  The 
works  of  these  dramatists,  so  admired  in  their  own  day,  and 
possessing  all  the  qualities  likely  to  render  them  permanently 
popular,  have  been  long  condenmed  (that  is,  during  the  whole 
period  intervening  between  the  civil  wars  and  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century)  to  an  obscurity  and  neglect  incredible 
to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  their  various  and  striking 
merits,  and  inexplicable  to  all  who  are  ignorant  of  the  capri- 
cious tyranny  of  popular  taste- 
Disinterred  from  the  dust  and  cobwebs  of  two  hundred 
years,  and  brought  to  light  by  commentators  and  philologists 
eager  to  explain  the  works  of  the  greatest  among  their 
glorious  army,  these  authors  have  gradually  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  general  reader  in  England,  and  may  now  be 
considered  as  finally  and  solidly  established  in  popular  and 
national  admiration.  Strange !  that  the  very  genius  which 
eclipsed  them  all,  and  threw  them  as  if  for  ever  into  the 
abyss  of  n^lect  and  '^  the  portion  of  weeds  and  out-worn 
faces,"  should  have  been,  in  an  a^er  age,  the  indirect  means  of 
restoring  to  them  that  heritage  of  glory  which  they  appeared 
to  have  irredeemably  forfeited ! 

The  next  name  to  which  we  shall  invite  the  reader's  atten- 

tion  is  that  of  Philip  Massinger,  a  man  who 

passed   his  life  in  struggling  with  poverty  and 

distress.    He  has  left  us  a  considerable  number  of  dramas,  the; 
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greatest  part  of  them  in  that  mixed  manner  so  general  at 
this  time,  in  which  the  passions  exhibited  are  of  a  grave 
and  elevated  character,  the  language  rich  and  ornamented, 
and  yet  the  persons  and  events  hardly  to  be  called  heroic. 
Of  these  works  the  finest  are  *  The  City  Madam,'  « The  Great 
Duke  of  Florence,'  *  The  Bondman,'  '  The  Virgin  Martyr,' 
and  « A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts.'  In  the  first  and  last 
mentioned  of  these  plays  the  author  has  given  a  most  strik- 
ing and  powerful  picture  of  oppression,  and  the  triumphant 
self-glorifying  of  ill-got  wealth.  The  character  of  Sir  Giles 
Overreach  in  the  one,  and  that  of  Luke  in  the  other,  are 
masterpieces.  In  expressing  the  dignity  of  virtue,  and  in 
showing  greatness  of  soul  rising  superior  to  circumstance  and 
£ite,  Massinger  exhibits  so  peculiar  a  vigour  and  felicity,  that 
it  is  impossible  not  to  conceive  such  delineations  (in  which 
the  poet  delighted)  to  be  a  reflection  of  his  own  proud  and 
patient  soul,  and  perhaps,  too,  but  too  true  a  memorial  of 
"  the  rich  man's  scorn,  the  proud  man's  contumely,"  which 
he  had  himself  undergone.  In  the  tender  and  pathetic  Mas- 
singer  had  no  mastery ;  in  the  moral  gloom  of  guilt,  in  the 
crowded  agony  of  remorse,  in  painting  the  storm  and  tempest 
of  the  moral  atmosphere,  he  is  undoubtedly  a  great  and 
mighty  artist ;  and  in  expressing  the  sentiments  of  dignity 
and  Virtue,  cast  down  but  not  humbled  by  undeserved  mis- 
fortune, he  is  almost  unequalled.  His  versification,  though 
never  flowingly  harmonious,  is  skilful  and  learned,  an  appro- 
priate vehicle  for  the  elevation  of  the  sentiments ;  and  in  the 
description  of  rich,  and  splendid  scenes  he  is  peculiarly 
powerful  and  impressive.  The  soliloquy  of  Luke  in  his 
brother's  countinghouse,  when  the  long-despised  "poor 
relation  "  suddenly  finds  himself  the  possessor  of  enormous 
wealth,  and  the  gorgeous  description  in  which  he  enumerates 
the  gold  and  jewels  and  ''  skins  of  parchment "  in  which  his 
newly-acquired  power  is  condensed,  and  his  long-desired 
vengeance  on  his  oppressors — all  this  is  conceived  in  a  dra- 
matic spirit  of  the  highest  order.  Massinger  was  born  about 
1584,  and  died  in  great  poverty  in  March,  1640. 

In  reviewing  the  long  succession  of  squalid  lives  and  early 
and  obscure  deaths  which  composes  the  biography 
;of  the  dramatic  school  of  Elizabeth,  it  is  very        apman. 
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gratifying  to  meet  with  an  illustrious  poet  whose  exbtence 
was  as  tranquil  as  his  productioiis  were  excellent.  This  is 
George  Chapman,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age, 
and  the  author  of  the  finest  translation  of  Homer  in  the 
English  language.  Deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Greek 
poetry,  and  baptised,  so  to  say,  in  the  fire  of  its  earliest  and 
most  heroic  inspirations — in  the  works  of  Homer  and  of 
.^^Iiylus — Chapman  has  infused  into  his  dramas,  and  pai> 
ticularly  into  those  written  on  classical  subjects,  &r  more  of 
the  true  Greek  spirit  than  will  be  found  in  a  thousand  of 
those  pale  and  frigid  centos  which  go  under  the  name  of 
r^ular  classical  tragedies;  and  would  be  an  unanswerable 
reply  to  the  prejudices  and  ignorance  of  those  foreign  critics 
who  so  glibly  accuse  the  British  drama  of  irregularity  and 
barbarism.  The  life  of  this  great  and  learned  man  was 
worthy  of  his  genius,  *^  preserving,"  to  use  the  words  of 
Oldys,  ^^  in  his  conduct,  the  true  dignity  of  poesy,  which  he 
compared  to  the  flower  of  the  sun,  that  disdains  to  open  its 
leaves  to  the  eye  of  a  smoking  taper."  He  died,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-seven,  in  1634. 
We  will  pass  over  Dekkar,  a  most  prolific  and  multifiurious 
dramatist,  whose  productions,  however,  are  diffi- 
cult to  examine  and  appreciate,  from  his  having 
generally  written  in  partnership  with  other  playwrights. 
He  appears  to  have  been  by  no  means  destitute  of  imagina- 
tion, of  pathos,  or  of  humour ;  though  his  genius  has  always 
appeared  to  us  rather  lyric  than  dramatic.  He  was  celebrated 
in  his  own  day  for  his  literary  war&re  with  Jonson,  whom 
he  attacked  in  his  ^  Satiro-mastix ;'  his  finest  passages  are 
marked  by  great  felicity  of  idea,  and  a  delicate  music  of 
expression.    He  died  in  1638. 

^  John  Webster,  a  mighty  and  ftinereal  genius,  is  the  next 
author  we  shall  mention.  We  can  compare  his 
mind  to  nothing  so  well  as  to  some  old  Gothic 
cathedral,  with  its  arches  soaring  heaven-ward,  but  carved 
with  monsters  and  angek,  with  saints  and  fiends,  in  grotesque 
confusion.  Gleams  of  sunlight  fall  here  and  there,  it  is  true, 
through  the  huge  window,  but  they  are  coloured  with  the 
sombre  dies  of  painted  glass,  bearing  records  of  human  pride 
and  human  nothingness,   and   they   fidl  in  long  slanting 
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eolumns,  twinkling  silently  with  motes  and  dusty  splendour^ 
upon  the  tcHubs  of  the  mighty ;  lighting  dimly  up  now  the 
armour  of  a  recumbent  Templar  or  the  ruff  of  some  dead 
beauty,  and  now  feebly  losing  themselves  amid  the  ragged 
coffins  and  scutcheons  in  the  vaults  below.  His  fitncy  was 
wild  and  powerful,  but  gloomy  and  monstrous,  dwelling  ever 
on  the  vanities  of  earthly  glory,  on  the  nothingness  of  pomp, 
not  without  many  terrible  hiuts  at  the  emptiness  of  our  trust, 
and  many  bold  questionings  of  human  hopes  of  a  hereafter. 
^'His  phantasms  appear  often,  and  do  frequent  cemeteries, 
charnel-houses,  and  churches,  where  the  devil,  like  an  insolent 
diampion,  beholds  with  pride  the  spoils  and  trophies  of  his 
victory  over  Adam."  Death  is  indeed  his  Muse ;  not  the 
rose-crowned  deity  of  the  ancients,  the  brother  of  sleep,  the 
biinger  of  repose,  the  winged  genius  with  the  extinguished 
torch,  but  the  hideous  skeleton  of  the  monkish  imagination, 
the  ^*  grim  anatomy,"  with  his  crawling  blood-worms,  and  all 
the  loathsome  horrors  of  physical  corruption. 

His  most  striking  plays  are  <  The  White  Devil,'  'Th« 
Duchess  of  Malfy '  (Amalfi),  ^  Guise,  or  the  Massacre  of 
France,'  and  *  The  Devil's  Law-case/  In  the  second  of 
these  works,  a  tragedy  in  which  pity  and  horror  are  carried 
to  an  intense  and  almost  unendurable  pitch,  the  death  of  the 
innocent  and  beautiful  heroine  is  most  powerfully  conceived : 
his  simple,  direct,  straightforward  pathos  is  in  the  highest 
d^ree  tragic  and  affecting ;  but  his  plots  are  totally  extra- 
vagant, crowded  with  supernumerary  horrors ;  and  if  he  is 
occasionally  touching  and  graceful,  such  passages  resemble 
less  the  growth  of  a  rich  and  generous  soil,  than  the  pale 
flowers  which  sometimes  bloom  amid  the  rank  and  obscene 
herbage  of  a  crowded  burial-ground,  springing  from  &t  cor- 
ruption and  watered  with  hopeless  tears.  This  strange  and 
powerful  genius  was  contemporary  in  his  life  and  death,  as 
it  is  supposed,  with  Dekkar,  and  these  two  dramatists  wrote 
many  pieces  together. 

Our  space  will  only  allow  us  to  make  a  brief  allusion  to 
Middleton  and  Marston,  the  former  of  whom  is  Middieton 
remarkable  for  the  use  he  has  made  in  one  of  his  ^^  Mawton. 
plays  of  the  popular  witch  or  sorceress  of  his  country's  super* 
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stition,  a  circumstance  to  which  some  critics  have  attributed 
the  original  conception  of  Shakspeare's  wondrous  supernatural 
machinery  in  Macbeth.  Middleton's  witches  are,  however, 
nothing  more  than  the  traditional  mischievous  old  women, 
described,  it  is  true,  with  great  vigour  and  spirit,  while  those 
of  the  greater  bard  are,  as  Charles  Lamb  finely  says,  ''  foul 
anomalies,  of  whom  we  know  not  whence  they  are  sprung, 
nor  whether  they  have  beginning  or  ending.  As  they  are 
without  human  passions,  so  they  seem  to  be  without  human 
relations.  They  come  with  thunder  and  lightning,  and  vanish 
to  airy  music.  This  is  all  we  know  of  them.  Except 
Hecate,  they  have  no  names;  which  heightens  their  myste- 
riousness." 

Marston  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  fine  tone  of  moral 
satire:  some  of  his  invectives  against  vice  and  folly  are 
grand  abundant  outpourings  of  Juvenalian  eloquence,  not 
without  some  of  Juvenal's  grim  mirth  and  grave  pleasantry. 

We  must  confess  that  our  favourite  among  the  minor 
^  Elizabethan  dramatists — that  is,  after  Shakspeare, 
^^  '  Jonson,  and  Fletcher— is  John  Ford.  Of  a 
melancholy  and  pensive  character — witness  the  strong  por- 
trait sketched  by  a  contemporary  hand — 

''  Deep  in  a  dump  John  Ford  alone  was  got 
With  folded  arms  and  melancholy  hat ;" — 

sufficiently  learned  to  enrich  his  scenes  with  many  beautiful 
images  borrowed  from  the  ancients ;  possessing  an  ear  for  the 
softest  harmony,  and  a  heart  peculiarly  sensitive  to  pure  and 
elevated  emotion,  this  dramatist  has  depicted  the  passions,  and 
particularly  the  love,  of  youth  and  innocence,  with  a  tender- 
ness and  force  which  almost  equals  Shakspeare  himself. 
Ford's  instrument  is  of  no  great  compass,  but  its  tones  are 
unmatched  for  softness,  and  he  makes  it  '' discourse  most 
eloquent  music."  His  finest  plays  are  *  The  Lover's  Melan- 
choly,' *  The  Brother  and  Sister,'  « Love's  Sacrifice,*  <  The 
Fancies,  Chaste  and  Noble,'  and,  above  all,  the  admirable 
tragedy  of '  The  Broken  Heart.'  Do  not  these  exquisite  and 
&nciful  titles  seem  to  give  earnest  of  purity,  grace,  tender^- 
ness,  chivalrous  love,  and  patient  sufifering  ?^  And  the  reader 
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will  not  be  disappointed.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Ford 
is  not  sometimes  coarse,  sometimes  licentious,  and  sometimes 
extravagant.  Unfortunately  the  audiences  of  that  age  re* 
quired  an  intermixture  of  comic  scenes,  even  in  the  most 
serious  dramas ;  and  Ford's  genius  was  the  very  reverse  of 
comic.  With  no  humour  in  his  soul,  he  seems,  when  trying 
to  write  his  comic  scenes  (which  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
base  and  contemptible  in  the  extreme),  to  have  determined 
by  a  violent  effort  to  renounce  his  own  refined  and  modest 
character,  and  like  a  bashful  man,  who  generally  becomes  im- 
pudent when  he  attempts  to  conquer  his  natural  infirmity,  he 
rushes  at  once  from  the  airiest  and  most  courtly  elegance  to  the 
vilest  and  meanest  bufifoonery.  But  in  his  true  sphere,  what 
dramatist  was  ever  greater  ?  What  author  has  ever  painted 
with  a  more  delicate  and  reverent  hand  the  innocence,  th^ 
timid  ardour  of  youthful  passion — 

**  le  speranze,  gl'  affetti. 
La  data  %  le  tenerezze ;  i  primi 
Sgambievoli  sospiri,  i  primi  sguardi"  ?-^ 

and  who  has  ever  approached  him  in  the  representation  of 
the  patience  and  self-denial  of  that  noblest  and  most  unselfish 
of  passions — of  the  undying  constancy  of  breaking  hearts — in 
all  the  more  divine  and  ethereal  aspects  of  the  sentiment  ? 
In  the  last  play  which  we  have  spoken  of,  the  pathos  is 
absolutely  carried  so  far  that  it  oversteps  the  true  limits  of 
dramatic  sufiTerance ;  nay,  almost  transgresses  the  bounds  of 
human  endurance.  How  confident  must  he  have  been  in  his 
own  mastery  over  every  manifestation  of  the  passion  which 
he  has  so  delighted  -to  portray,  to  have  ventured  in  one 
drama  two  such  characters  as  Penthea  and  Calantha !  Ford 
has  also  never  £iiled  to  interest  us  in  a  class  of  personages 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  render  attractive — the  characters 
of  hopeless  yet  unrepining  lovers.  We  need  only  mention 
Orgilus  and  the  noble  Mal&to. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  of  these  great  dramatists,  James 
Shirley.     He  was  a  man  of  learned  education, 
who  was  at  first  destined  for  the  clerical  profes-  ^^' 

sion,  but,  disappointed  in  his  hopes,  took  refuge  in  those  two 
inevitable  asylums  of  indigent  erudition,  first  the  school,  and 
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afterwards  the  theatre.  His  life  was  full  of  adventure,  for  it 
extended  over  a  most  busy  period,  namely  from  1596  till 
after  the  Restoration.  He  had  indeed  passed  through  many 
vicissitudes,  for  he  had  fought  in  the  civil  wars  on  the  royalist 
side ;  and  his  name  forms  the  connecting  link  between  the 
two  periods  of  dramatic  art,  so  widely  different,  one  of  which 
is  typified  in  Shakspeare,  and  the  other  in  Congreve.  His 
works  are  praised  for  the  elegance,  nature,  good  sense,  and 
sprightliness  of  their  comic  language ;  for  the  purity  of  the 
characters,  particularly  the  female  ones ;  and  for  the  ease  and 
animation  of  his  plots.  He  has  not  much  pathos,  it  is  true^ 
nor  much  knowledge  of  the  heart ;  but  there  are  few  dramatists 
whose  works  give  a  more  agreeable  and  unforced  transcript 
of  the  ordinary  scenes  of  life,  conveyed  in  more  graceful 
language.  His  humour^  though  not  very  profound,  is  true 
and  fanciful,  and  his  plays  may  always  be  read  with  pleasure, 
and  often  with  profit.  His  best  dramas  are  ^  The  Brothers,' 
*  The  Lady  of  Pleasure,*  and  « The  Grateful  Servant.' 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

THE     6BEAT     DIVINES. 

Theological  Eloquence  of  England  and  France— The  Civil  War— Per- 
secation  of  the  Clergy— Richard  Hooker— His  Life  and  Character- 
Treatise  on  Ecclesiastical  Polity— Jeremy  Taylor— Compared  with 
Hooker — ^His  Life— Liberty  of  Prophesying— His  other  Works— 
The  Restoration— Taylor's  Sermons— Hallam's  Criticism— Taylor's 
Digressive  Style — Isaac  Barrow — His  immense  Acquirements— Com- 
pared to  Pascal — ^The  English  Universities. 

In  the  department  of  Christian  philosophy,  and  particularly 
in  that  subdivision  of  theological  literature  which  embraces 
the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  England  has  generally  been  cou<^ 
sidered  inferior  to  many  other  European  nations,  and  to  France 
in  particular.  So  splendid  indeed  are  the  triumphs  of  reason- 
ing and  of  eloquence  which  are  recalled  to  the  remembrance 
of  every  cultivated  mind  at  the  mention  of  such  illustrious 
names  as  Pascal,  as  Bossuet,  as  Bourdaloue,  that  the  general 
reader  (above  all,  the  Continental  one)  is  apt  to  doubt  whether 
the  Church  of  England  has  been  adorned  by  any  intellects 
comparable  to  these  bright  and  shining  lamps  of  Catholicism. 
We  hope  that  we  shall  not  be  considered  presumptuous  if  we 
endeavour  to  show  that  Great  Britain  does  possess  monuments 
of  Christian  eloquence  equal  or  at  least  not  inferior  to  the  im- 
mortal productions  of  these  great  men,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
if  we  attempt  to  explain  how  it  has  happened  that  the  triumphs 
of  English  divinity  are  not  so  generally  known  and  appreciated 
as  those  of  the  great  French  theologians.  This  latter  circum« 
stance  will  be  found  to  proceed  not  only  from  the  much  more 
nniversal  study  throughout  Europe  of  the  French  language  as 
compared  to  the  English  (a  partiality  which,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed,  is  now  daily  wearing  away),  but  also  in  some  measuf e 
from  the  points  of  difference  in  many  matters  of  religious 
belief  and  ecclesiastical  discipline  existing  between  the  An- 
glican Church  and  that  of  Borne. 
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There  is,  in  short,  a  much  greater  apparent  accordance,  in 
these  points,  between  the  opinions  of  most  of  the  Continental 
Churches  and  those  of  Rome,  than  exists  between  Romanism 
and  the  Church  of  England.  Add  to  this,  too,  the  more  im- 
posing and  dazzling  character  of  the  French  style,  particularly 
that  of  the  French  pulpit,  at  the  splendid  epoch  so  brilliantly 
adorned  by  these  admirable  productions,  and  we  shall  not  be 
at  a  loss  to  attribute  to  its  real  cause  the  comparative. n^lect 
experienced  by  the  works  of  Hooker,  Taylor,  Barrow,  South, 
and  Stillingfleet. 

In  instituting  a  general  comparison  between  the  productions 
of  the  French  and  English  intellect,  few  persons  have  £dled 
to  remark  one  very  striking  point  of  dissimilitude,  if  not  even 
of  contrast ;  and  this  is,  that  the  former  will  be  found  to 
possess  their  chief  and  characteristic  beauties  extemaUyj  while 
those  of  the  latter  are  not  to  be  perceived  or  appreciated 
without  a  greater  degree  of  study  and  examination.  We  do 
not  mean,  by  the  use  of  the  word  '^  external,"  in  any  way  to 
imply  that  the  productions  of  French  genius  do  not  possess 
merits  as  real  and  as  solid  as  those  which  adorn  any  literature 
in  the  world ;  we  wish  to  express  that  those  merits  lie  nearer 
to  the  surface  and  are  brought  more  prominently  forward  in 
the  great  trophies  of  French  intellect  than  in  those  of  the 
British  mind.  Whether  we  examine  the  drama  of  the  two 
countries,  their  eloquence,  or  their  poetry,  we  shall  almost  in- 
variably find  that,  while  the  merits  and  peculiar  graces  of  the 
Gallic  intellect  are  conspicuously  and  prominently  placed  as 
it  were  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  the  British  Muse  is 
of  a  coyer  and  more  retiring  temper,  and  only  yields  herself 
to  ardent  and  persevering  pursuit — 

*<  With  sweet,  relactant,  amorous  delay." 

This  deep  and  internal  character  of  our  literature  arises  in 
a  great  measure  from  that  Teutonic  element  which  plays  so 
important  a  part  in  every  development  of  English  nationality, 
-vin  the  literature  of  the  country,  in  its  language,  in  its  social 
condition,  and  in  its  political  institutions.  The  regular  and 
beautiful  forms  of  classical  literature — simple,  severe,  intel- 
ligible as  the  proportions  of  the  Grecian  architecture — which 
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the  French  have  generally  made  their  models,  are  certain  at 
the  very  first  view  to  strike,  to  please,  and  to  elevate  ;  while 
the  English  literature — ^and  no  portion  of  it  more  justly  than 
the  one  now  tinder  our  consideration — may  rather  be  compared 
to  the  artful  wildness,  the  studied  irregularity  of  some  Gothic 
cathedral.  Its  proportions  are  less  obvious,  its  outline  less 
distinct ;  its  rich  and  varied  ornaments  can  only  be  understood, 
and  its  multiplicity  of  parts  can  only  be  harmonized  into  a 
i>eautiful  and  accordant  whole,  by  the  spectator  who  will  pass 
some  time  and  exert  some  patience  in  studying  it,  and  whose 
eye  must  first  overcome  the  mysterious  gloom  which  pervades 
the  solemn  &,bric. 

But  these  remarks  will  be  better  substantiated  by  a  compa- 
rison of  the  great  works  of  theologic  eloquence  which  we  are 
about  to  examine  in  detail.  Those  qualities  which  we  have 
already  spoken  of  as  characterising  all  the  literary  productions 
of  the  period  of  Queen  Elizabeth  will  be  found  impressed  upon 
no  part  of  that  literature  with  greater  distinctness  than  upon 
this.  Richness,  fertility,  universality  are  stamped  upon  all  the 
writings  of  this  unequalled  era ;  and  richness,  fertility,  and 
universality  are  the  distinctive  features  of  the  style  of  the  three 
great  divines  whom  we  have  selected  from  a  very  large  multi- 
tude as  embodying  in  the  highest  degree  the  peculiar  merits  of 
their  era — ^an  era  which,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  extended  from 
the  middle  of  Elizabeth's  reign  down  to  the  period  of  the 
Bestoration,  and  even  some  time  beyond  it. 

The  innumerable  discordant  sects  into  which  the  nation  was 
split  during  the  Commonwealth  were  much  more  calculated  to 
encourage  wild  speculations  in  doctrine  and  &,ntastical  inno- 
vations in  practice  than  to  promote  the  true  Interests  of  religion  ; 
and,  with  that  narrow  and  persecuting  bigotry  which  so  strongly 
eontr^jsted  with  their  professions  of  universal  toleration,  the 
&natics  united  all  their  efforts  against  the  established  Church 
of  the  country.  Bitter  as  were  their  enmities  towards  one 
another,  the  thousand  sects  could  at  least  find  one  point  in 
which  they  Vrere  all  agreed ;  and  this  was  the  annihilation  of 
a  Charck  whose  riches  and  dignity  excited  at  once  their  envy 
and  their  rapaeity,  while  the  learning  and  virtue  of  its  most 
distinguished  defenders  must  have  been  felt  by  them — bigots 
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at  once  and  fanatics  as  they  were — as  a  tacit  reproach  upon 
their  own  blatant  ignorance  and  plebeian  ferocity. 

A  multitude  of  the  r^ular  clergy  were  driven  from  their 
pulpits,  and  persecuted  with  every  ingenuity  that  triumphant 
malice  could  devise :  many  men,  venerable  for  their  virtues 
and  illustrious  for  their  learning,  were  hounded  like  wild 
beasts  from  the  tranquil  retreats  of  their  universities  and  the 
industrious  obscurity  of  their  parishes.  The  Churoh  of  England 
underwent  a  fieroe  and  unrelenting  ordeal,  and,  in  passing 
through  that  fiery  trial,  showed  that  all  the  severities  of  a 
tyrannical  and  fanatic  government  might  indeed  oppress,  but 
could  never  humiliate  it.  It  was  in  imprisonment,  in  exile^ 
and  in  poverty  that  that  Church  strung  its  nerves  and  strength- 
ened itself  for  its  noblest  exploits ;  it  was  when  crushed  beneath 
the  armed  foot  of  military  fanaticism  that  it  gave  out,  like  the 
fragrant  Indian  tree,  its  sweetest  odours  of  sanctity  and  its 
most  precious  balm  of  Christian  doctrine ;  and  let  it  be  re» 
corded  to  the  glory  of  these  much-tried  and  illustrious  victims, 
that  when  the  storm  of  tyranny  had  passed  away,  and  the  An-* 
glican  Church  was  once  more  restored  to  its  holy  places,  it  used 
its  victory  mercifully,  as  it  had  supported  its  affliction  patiently. 
It  had  suffered  persecution,  and  it  had  learned  forgiveness. 

The  three  great  men  whose  works  we  propose  to  examine 
occupy  a  period  extending  between  the  years  1553  and  1677, 
or  rather  more  than  a  centuiy — a  century  filled  with  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  gravest  import  to  the  fortunes  of  the  English 
Church.  We  should  not  have  ventured  to  take  A  view  of  this 
part  of  our  subject  embracing  so  long  a  period  of  time,  and 
necessitating  the  consideration  of  so  many,  so  various,  and  so 
important  works,  but  from  the  reflection  that  these  men  and 
their  productions  bear  one  stamp  and  possess  a  singular  resem- 
blance in  mode  of  thought  and  tone  of  language ;  they  all 
belong,  intellectually  if  not  chronologically,  to  the  Eliza- 
bethan era.  .'-      '  w 

The  first  of  them  in  point  of  time  is  Richard  Hooker,  bom 

near  Exeter  in  1553,  and  enabled,  by  the  wise 

^  ^'     benevolence  of  the  venerable  Jewel,  Bishop  of 

Salisbury,  to  study  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  where  he 

speedily  di^stinguished  himself  for  his  vast  learning  and  in- 
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dustry,  no  less  than  by  a  simplicity  and  purity  of  character 
ahnost  angelic. 

Having  attracted  the  notice  of  Bishop  Sandys,  he  was  made 
tutor  to  that  prelate's  son,  who,  together  with  Cranmer,  a  de- 
scendant  of  the  archbishop,  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  Hooker's 
superintendence,  and  who  ever  afterwards  retained  for  his  wise 
and  simple  preceptor  the  wannest  veneration  and  respect. 
After  occupying  for  a  short  time  the  chair  of  Deputy  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew,  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  married. 
This  last  important  act  of  life  was  productive  of  so  much 
affliction,  even  to  his  pious  and  gentle  spirit,  and  was  entered 
upon  with  a  guileless  simplicity  so  characteristic  of  Hooker's 
unworldly  temper,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  the 
anecdote  as  related  by  his  friend  and  biographer  Walton. 
Arriving  wet  and  weary  in  London,  he  put  up  there  at  a 
house  set  apart  for  the  accommodation  of  the  preachers  who 
had  to  deliver  the  sermon  at  Paul's  Cross.  His  hostess  treated 
him  with  so  much  kindness  that  Hooker's  gratitude  induced 
him  to  accept  a  proposition  made  by  her  of  procuring  him  a 
wife.  This  she  accordingly  did  in  the  person  of  her  own 
daughter,  ^'  a  silly  clownish  woman,  and  withal  a  mere  Xan- 
tippe,"  whom  he  accordingly  married,  and  who  appears  to 
have  inflicted  upon  her  simple  and  patient  husband  an  unin* 
terrupted  succession  of  such  penance  as  ascetics  usually  exer- 
cise upon  themselves  in  the  hope  of  recompence  in  a  future 
existence.  When  visited,  at  a  rectory  in  Buckinghamshire  to 
which  he  was  afterwards  presented,  by  his  old  pupils  Sandys 
and  Cranmer,  Hooker  was  found  in  the  fields  tending  sheep 
and  reading  Horace,  possibly  contrasting  the  sweet  pictures 
of  rural  life  painted  by  the  Yenusian  bard  with  the  vulgar 
realities  which  surrounded  him.  On  returning  to  the  house 
the  guests  ^'  received  little  entertainment  except  from  the  con- 
versation of  Hooker,"  who  was  disturbed  by  his  wife's  calling 
him  away  to  rock  the  cradle.  On  their  departure  the  next 
morning  Cranmer  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  his  sym- 
pathy with  Hooker's  domestic!  miseries,  with  his  poverty  and 
the  obscurity  of  his  condition.  ^^  My  dear  George,"  replied 
this  Christian  philosopher,  *'  if  saints  have  usually  a  double 
share  in  the  miseries  of  this  life,  I,  that  am  none,  ought  not 
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to  repine  at  what  my  wise  Creator  hath  appointed  for  me,  but 
labour  (as  indeed  I  do  daily)  to  submit  mine  to  his  will,  and 
possess  my  soul  in  patience  and  peace."  Shortly  afVer  tlie 
event  related  in  this  touching  anecdote,  Hooker  received  the 
dignified  appointment  of  Master  of  the  Temple  in  London,  a 
post  in  which  his  learning,  genius,  and  piety  were  exhibited 
in  all  their  brightness,  but  in  which  his  resignation  and  lovO 
of  peace  were  put  to  a  trial  not  less  severe,  though  certainly 
less  humiliating,  than  those  to  which  tlus  heavenly-minded 
man  was  exposed  in  his  Buckinghamshire  rectory.  He  soon 
found  himself  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Walter  Travers, 
his  colleague  in  the  ministry  of  the  Temple,  an  eloquent  and 
able  man,  but  professing  certain  opinions  respecting  church 
government  with  which  Hooker  could  not  coincide.  In  thid 
interminable  sea  of  discussion  was  now  conscientiously  em- 
barked the  mild  and  modest  Hooker ;  and  though  the  argu- 
ment was  conducted  on  both  sides  with  good  temper  and 
courtesy,  it  embittered  the  existence  of  our  peace-loving 
divine,  and  ended  in  his  antagonist  being  suspended  from  hid 
ministerial  functions  by  the  authority  of  Archbishop  Whitgift. 
Hooker  on  this  occasion  wrote  to  the  prelate  a  letter  imploring 
deliverance  from  '^  that  troubled  sea  of  noises  and  harsh  dis<^ 
contents,"  an  element  so  unfitted  to  the  peculiar  character  of 
his  mind  and  temper,  and  a  position  which  prevented  him  from 
proceeding  with  the  great  work  he  was  now  meditating,  his 
*  Treatise  on  the  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity.'  The  letter 
breathes  so  noble  a  spirit  of  Christian  purity,  and  is  withal  so 
characteristic  of  the  man,  that  we  shall,  we  trust,  be  pardoned 
for  inserting  some  passages  of  it  i  the  rather  as  it  contains  the 
outline  and  general  aim  of  the  work  itself. 

"  My  Lobd, — When  I  lost  the  freedom  of  my  cell,  which 
was  my  college,  yet  I  found  some  degree  of  it  in  my  quiet 
country  parsonage.  But  I  am  weary  of  the  noise  and  oppo* 
sitions  of  this  place ;  and^  indeed^  God.  and  nature  did  not 
intend  me  for  contentions,  but  for  study  and  quietness.  And^ 
my  Lord,  my  par ticukr  contests  here  with  Mr.  Travers  have 
proved  the  more  unpleasant  to  me  because  I  believe  him  to 
be  a  good  man  ;  and  upon  that  belief  hath  occasioned  me  to 
examine  my  conscience  touching  his  opinions.    And  to  satisfy 
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tliat,  Ifaave  consulted  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  other  laws  both 

human  and  divine And  in  this  examination  I  have 

not  only  satisfied  myself,  but  have  begun  a  treatise,  in  which 
-I  intend  the  satisfaction  of  others,  by  a  demonstration  of  the 
reasonableness  of  our  laws  of  ecclesiastical  polity.  But,  my 
Lord,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  finish  what  I  have  begun,  unless 
I  be  removed  into  some  quiet  parsonage,  where  I  may  see 
GoiTs  blessings  spring  out  of  my  mother  earthy  and  eat  my 
bread  in  peace  and  privacy ;  a  place  where  I  may,  without 
disturbance,  meditate  my  approaching  mortality,  and  that 
great  account  which  all  flesh  must  give  at  the  last  day  to  the 
God  of  all  spirits." 

His  wise  and  moderate  desire  was  granted  ;  he  was  trans- 
ferred, in  1591,  to  the  rectory  of  Boscomb,  in  Wiltshire,  where 
he  finished  the  first  four  books  of  his  treatise,  which  were 
printed  in  1594.  He  was  in  the  following  year  presented,  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  to  the  rectory  of  Bishop's  Bourne,  in  Kent, 
whither  he  removed,  and  where  he  spent,  in  learned  retire- 
ment and  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties,  the 
short  remainder  of  his  life.  Here  he  completed  the  fifth  book 
of  his  great  work,  published  in  1597,  and  also  prepared  three 
others,  which  did. not  appear  till  after  his  death.  This  event 
took  place  in  November,  1600.;  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
any  human  soul,  purified  by  sufiering,  elevated  by  the  most 
vigorous  yet  meekest  intellect,  adorned  by  learning,  and  in- 
spired by  piety,  passing  through  our  mortal  life  with  less  of 
stain,  and  rising  into  a  more  glorious  existence  with  ]ess  need 
of  change  and  purifying,  than  the  angelic  spirit  of  the  mild 
and  venerable  Hooker. 

"  ^  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity,' "  says  the  excellent  and 
acute  historian  of  the  literature  of  Europe,  "might  Ecclesiastical 
seem  to  fall  under  the  head  of  theology;  but,  the  Polity, 
first  book  of  this  work  being  by  much  the  best,  Hooker  ought 
rather  to  be  reckoned  among  those  who  have  weighed  the 
principles,  and  delineated  the  boundaries,  of  moral  and  poli- 
tical science."  No  quality  is  more  surely  a- concomitant  of  the 
highest  order  of  genius  than  its  suggestiveness,  and  what  we 
may  call  its  expansive  character.  Though  originally  written 
to  determine  a  particular  and  iimited  controversy  on  certain 
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matten  of  church  discipline,  Hooker^s  immortal  treatise  is  a 
vast  arsenal  or  storehouse  of  all  those  proo&  and  arguments 
upon  which  rests  the  whole  structure  of  ^e  moral  and  political 
edifice.  "  The  first  lays  open,"  says  D'Israeli,  "  the  founda* 
tions  of  law  and  order,  to  escape  from  ^  the  mother  of  confu- 
sion, which  breedeth  destruction.'"  Unhappily,  however, 
this  great  work  is  incomplete ;  or  at  least  so  much  mystery 
rests  upon  its  publication,  that  it  is  impossible  to  divest  the 
mind  of  the  most  fatal  of  all  suspicions  which  can  affect  a 
book — suspicions  as  to  its  g^uineness.  At  the  death  of 
Hooker  his  manuscripts  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  despicable 
wife,  who,  marrying  indecently  soon  after  the  loss  of  the  good 
man  whose  constant  penance  she  had  been,  at  first  refused  to 
give  any  account  of  the  precious  literary  remains  of  her 
deceased  husband.  It  afterwards  appeared  that  she  had 
allowed  various  Puritan  ministers  (men  professing  the  very 
opinions  which  Hooker  had  written  to  refute)  to  have  free 
access  to  these  papers ;  and  it  is  to  their  sacrilegious  tampering 
that  we  ought  doubtless  to  attribute  not  only  the  destruction 
of  many  of  these  papers,  but  also  alterations  which  have 
apparently  been  made  in  the  text.  The  wretched  woman,  who 
had  thus  betrayed  the  glory  of  her  departed  husband,  was 
found  dead  in  her  bed  the  day  after  she  had  been  forced  to 
make  this  humiliating  confession.  The  precious  manuscripts 
now  passed  through  several  hands,  and  an  edition  of  the  five 
books  of  the  '  Ecclesiastical  Polity '  was  published  in  1617. 
<^  Again,  in  1632,"  continues  D'Israeli,  who  has  given  us  the 
secret  history  of  Hooker's  great  work,  ^^  the  five  undoubted 
genuine  books  were  reprinted.  But  their  hte  and  their  perils 
had  not  yet  terminated."  At  the  troubled  period  of  the  Long 
Parliament  Hooker's  manuscripts  were  again  examined  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  sixth  and  eighth 
books  were  given  to  the  world.  It  is  singular  that  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  subsequent  editions,  the  seventh  book  is  not  included ; 
and  doubts  were  even  raised  as  to  the  genuineness  of  that 
book  when  restored  by  Dr.  Gauden  in  his  edition  of  the 
work.  It  is,  however,  now  generally  admitted  that  that 
seventh  book,  though  hastily  composed,  is  really  genuine; 
but  we  must,  on  the  other  hand,  content  ourselves  with  the 
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mortifying  conclusion  tiutt  the  so-called  sixth  book  is  iiT&- 
coyerably  lost ;  that  which  occupies  its  place  being  a  separate 
treatise,  never  intended  to  form  part  of  the  ^  Ecclesiastical 
Polity/  In  spite,  however,  of  the  loss  of  an  important  portion 
of  its  argument,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  and  often  contradic- 
tory passages  which  have  been  interpolated  by  uo&ithful 
copyists  and  disingenuous  commentators,  the  ^  Ecclesiastical 
Polity'  will  ever  remain  one  of  the  noblest  ornaments  of 
English  literature,  and  one  of  the  mightiest  triumphs  of  human 
genius  and  industry.  ^<He  had  drunk,"  says  Hallam,  ^'at 
the  streams  of  ancient  philosophy,  and  acquired  from  Plato 
and  TuUy  somewhat  of  their  redundancy  and  want  of  pre- 
cision, with  their  comprehensiveness  of  observation  and  their 
dignity  of  soul."  When  a  portion  of  Hooker's  preface  was 
translated  by  an  English  Romanist  to  the  Pope,  his  Holiness 
expressed  the  greatest  surprise  at  the  erudition  and  acuteness 
of  the  book.  ^^  There  is  no  learning  that  this  man  has  not 
searched  into,"  said  the  Pontiff;  "  nothing  too  hard  for  his 
imderstanding,  and  his  books  will  get  reverence  by  age." 
James  I.  of  England,  a  prince  to  whom  we  cannot  deny  the 
possession  of  most  extensive  learning,  inquiring  after  Hooker, 
and  hearing  that  his  recent  death  had  been  deeply  lamented 
by  the  Queen,  paid  the  following  tribute  to  his  genius : — 
'^  And  I  receive  it  with  no  less  sorrow ;  for  I  liave  received 
more  satis&ction  (that  is,  canvictian)  in  reading  a  leaf  of  Mr. 
Hooker  than  I  had  in  large  treatises  by  many  of  the  learned : 
many  others  write  well,  but  yet  in  the  next  age  they  will  be 
forgotten."  Hooker's  style,  though  full  of  vigorous  and 
idimnatic  expressions,  is  much  more  Latin  and  artificial  than 
was  usual  at  that  time :  he  does  not  disfigure  his  sentences 
with  that  vain  parade  of  quotation  which  distinguishes  con- 
temporary writings :  his  profound  learning  was,  if  we  may  use 
the  expression,  chemically  and  not  mechanically  united  with 
his  mind ;  it  was  incorporated  not  by  contact,  but  by  solution. 
Though  the  general  tone  of  the  work  is  of  course  abstract 
and  even  dry,  the  sweet  and  simple  character  of  the  man 
sometimes  makes  itself  perceptible  through  the  elaborate  and 
brilliant  panoply  of  the  orator ;  or,  to  use  the  beautiful  words 
of  D'Israeli,  ^'  Hooker  is  the  first  vernacular  writer  whose 
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classical  pen  harmonised  a  numerous  prose.  While  his  earnest 
•eloquence,  freed  from  all  scholastic  pedantry,  assumes  a  style 
stately  in  its  structure,  his  gentle  spirit  sometimes  flows  into 
natural  humour,  lovely  in  the  freshness  of  its  simplicity." 
In  purity  and  meekness  of  personal  character,  in  immensity 
Jeremy  of  erudition,  and  in  power  of  eloquence,  there  is 
Taylor.  |^  strong  resemblance  between  the  great  writer  of 
whom  we  have  just  feebly  attempted  to  give  a  sketch  and  the 
sweet  orator  to  whom  we  are  about  to  turn  our  attention — 
Jeremy  Taylor.  They  were  both  stamped  with  the  majestic 
impress  of  that  noble  age  of  our  literature,  when  the  minds  of 
men  seemed  to  possess  something  of  the  simplicity,  grandeur, 
and  freshness  which  we  fondly  believe  characterised  (at  least 
physically)  the  primeval  races  of  mankind.  Taylor's  learning, 
indeed,  was  hardly  less  vast  and  multi&rious  than  that  of 
Hooker ;  but,  whether  from  the  poetical  and  imaginative  turn 
of  his  mind,  or  from  the  greater  temptations  offered  by  the 
more  declamatory  nature  of  the  subjects  of  his  writings,  his 
erudition  appears  less  under  his  command  than  Hooker's. 
The  latter  may  be  compared  to  the  Roman  warrior,  whose 
arms  indeed  were  weighty,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to  impair 
his  agility  and  his  strength  in  the  combat;  while  Taylor 
reminds  us  rather  of  the  knight  of  the  Middle  Ages,  sheathed 
from  plume  to  spur  in  ponderous  and  shining  panoply,  but 
his  armour  is  too  complicated  in  its  parts  to  admit  of  free 
motion,  and  the  very  plumes,  and  scarfs,  and  penoncelles  which 
adorn  it,  are  an  impediment,  no  less  than  a  decoration.  We 
find,  in  short,  in  the  writings  of  Taylor  something  of  that 
diffuse,  sensuous,  and  effeminate  over-richness  which  distin- 
guishes the  style  of  many  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Fathers — 
TertuUian,  for  instance,  or  Chrysostom.  But  in  spite  of  these 
defects,  we  cannot  conceal  our  conviction  that  the  works  of 
Jeremy  Taylor  are,  upon  the  whole,  the  finest  production  of 
English  ecclesiastical  literature;  or,  to  use  the  strong  but 
hardly  exaggerated  language  of  Parr,  "  they  are  fraught  with 
guileless  ardour,  with  peerless  eloquence,  and  with  the  richest 
stores  of  knowledge,  historical,  classical,  scholastic,  and 
theological." 

He  was  born,  in  the  humblest  rank  of  life  (his  father  was  a 
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barber  at  Cambridge),  in  the  year  1613,  and  entered  Caius 
College,  in  that  university,  in  his  thirteenth  year.  On  taking 
his  bachelor^s  degree  in  1631  he  entered  into  holy  orders, 
and  made  his  first  step  in  the  career  of  ecclesiastical  advance- 
ment by  preaching,  for  a  friend,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in 
London.  Here  his  eloquence,  his  learning,  and  what  a  con- 
temporary calls  "  his  florid  and  youthful  beauty  and  pleasant 
air,"  procured  him  immediate  reputation,  and  the  notice  of 
Archbishop  Laud,  who  made  him  his  chaplain,  gave  him  pre- 
ferment in  the  Church,  and  presented  him  to  a  fellowship  in  All 
Souls'  College,  Oxford.  He  married,  in  1639,  Phoebe  Lang- 
dale,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons,  all  of  whom  he  had  the 
misfbrtune  to  survive.  But  this  prosperous  and  peaceful 
existence  was  now  overshadowed  by  the  clouds  of  that  tremen- 
dous storm  which  was  soon  to  burst  upon  England,  and  in  its 
fury  not  only  to  sweep  away  the  altar  and  the  throne,  but 
almost  to  efface  the  very  foundations  of  society.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  Taylor  sided  warmly  with  the 
royalist  party,  and  even  wrote  a  defence  of  episcopacy.  In 
the  troubles  which  followed  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
parliamentary  army  in  the  battle  fought  under  the  walls  of 
Cardigan  Castle.  The  royalist  cause  now  met  with  a  long 
succession  of  reverses  ;  and  Taylor,  who  had  been  released  by 
the  victorious  party,  determined  to  retire  altogether  from  what 
he  probably  foresaw  was  a  hopeless  struggle,  and  one  in  which 
an  ecclesiastic  could  hardly  hope  to  mingle  with  much  utility 
to  his  party  or  much  honour  to  his  professional  character^ 
He  retired  to  Wales,  and  established  a  school  at  Newton  Hall, 
in  Carmarthenshire,  where  he  remained  in  tranquillity,  without 
incurring  any  very  violent  or  persevering  persecution  at  the 
hands  of  the  dominant  party.  His  own  account  of  this  portion 
of  his  life  is  interesting  and  beautiful.  '^  In  the  great  storm 
which  dashed  the  vessel  of  the  Church  all  in  pieces  I  had  been 
cast  on  the  coast  of  Wales;  and,  in  a  little  boat,  thought  to 
have  enjoyed  that  rest  and  quietness  which  in  England,  in  a 
&r  .greater,  I  could  not  hope  for.  Here  I  cast  anchor,  and, 
tliinkiug  to  ride  safely,  the  storm  followed  me  with  so  impe- 
tuous violence,  that  it  broke  a  cable,  and  I  lost  my  anchor. 
And  here  again  I  was  exposed  to  the  mercy  of  the  sea,  and 
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the  gentleness  of  an  element  that  could  neither  distinguish 
things  nor  persons ;  and,  but  that  He  that  stilletb  the  raging 
of  the  sea,  and  the  noise  of  the  waves,  and  the  madness  of  his 
people,  had  provided  a  plank  for  me,  I  had  been  lost  to  all 
opportunities  of  content  and  study ;  but  I  know  not  whether 
I  have  been  more  preserved  by  the  courtesies  of  my  friends 
or  the  gentleness  and  mercies  of  a  noble  enemy." 

The  passage  just  quoted  is  taken  from  Taylor's  dedication 
Liberty  of  ^o  the  '  Liberty  of  Prophesying/  his  first  work  of 
Prophesying.  ^  universal  and  permanent  importance.  The 
object  of  this  admirable  production  is  ^<  to  show  the  Unreason* 
ableness  of  Prescribing  to  other  men's  Faith,  and  the  Iniquity 
of  Persecuting  Differing  Opinions."  It  is,  in  fact,  the  first 
complete  and  powerful  vindication  that  the  world  had  ever 
seen  of  the  great  principle  of  religious  toleration.  Proud, 
indeed,  may  England  justly  be  in  the  reflection  that  it  wa» 
she  who  first  gave  to  the  world  the  noble  birth  of  Religious 
and  Civil  liberty — those  twin-sisters,  eternal  and  inseparable, 
the  fairest  and  strong^t  children  of  Heaven.  With  the  line 
of  argument  taken  by  Taylor  in  this  production  we  have 
nothing  to  do  at  present :  viewed  as  a  mere  work  of  literature, 
it  is  distinguished  by  all  the  excellences  which  mark  his  style, 
though  at  the  same  time  it  is  more  argumentative  and  less 
declamatory  than  his  other  writings. 

His  wife  having  died  three  years  after  her  marriage,  in  1642, 
Taylor  contracted  a  second  alliance  during  his  residence  in 
Wales.  His  second  wife  was  Mrs.  Joanna  Bridges,  said  to 
have  been  a  natural  daughter  of  Charles  I.,  a  lady  possessed 
of  a  considerable  estate  in  Carmarthenshire.  Though  thus 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  continuing  to  be  a  schoolmaster, 
he  appears  at  different  times  to  have  suffered  serious  losses  by 
fines  and  sequestrations,  and  even  to  have  been  imprisoned  on 
one  occasion,  if  not  more,  for  having  too  freely  expressed  his 
sentiments  on  public  and  church  affairs.  His  literary  activity^ 
however,  did  not  for  a  moment  relax,  and  will  be  b^ 
proved  by  the  enumeration  of  some  of  his  principal  works : — 
^  An  Apology  for  authorised  and  set  Forms  of  Liturgy  ;* 
<The  Life  of  Christ,  the  Grreat  Exemplar,'  published 
in  1648 ;   <  The  Rule  and  Exercise  of  Holy  Living,'  and 
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^The  Rule  and  Exercise  of  Holy  Dying,'  two  admirable 
treatises  of  Christian  conduct,  which,  like  the  last-named 
work,  have  taken  a  permanent  place  in  the  religious  literature 
of  the  English  Church.  Besides  these,  and  a  great  number 
of  sermons,  he  wrote  '  Golden  Grove,'  a  small  but  admirable 
manual  of  devotion,  so  named  after  the  seat  of  his  friend  and 
neighbour  the  Earl  of  Carbery ;  and  a  treatise  on  the  subject 
of  Original  Sin,  which  involved  him  in  a  controversy  with  the 
Calvinists  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  High  Church  party  on 
the  other.  This  is  the  only  occasion  on  which  Taylor's 
courtesy  and  gentleness  of  character  appear  to  have  at  all 
deserted  him.  The  Restoration  was  now  at  hand,  when  the 
bog-oppressed  Church  might  look  forward  to  tranquillity  and 
peace,  and  when  the  devoted  adherents  of  the  monarchy  and 
the  constitution  might  reasonably  expect  some  reward  for 
their  sacrifices  and  their  fidelity. 

Their  hopes,  however,  were  cruelly  disappointed :  the  pro- 
fligate monarch  forgot,  in  his  moment  of  pros-  xhe  Restora- 
perity,  all  the  lessons  which  exile  and  distress  tion. 
might  have  taught  even  the  most  insensible ;  and  it  is  satis- 
^ctory  to  think  that  one  exception  was  made  to  the  melan- 
choly uniformity  of  ingratitude,  and  that  one  pious  and 
apostolic  clergyman  was  rewarded  for  his  sufferings  and  for 
his  virtues*  Taylor  was  made  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor, 
to  which  see  was  afterwards  annexed  that  of  Dromore,  also 
in  Ireland.  These  well-won  and  nobly-worn  dignities  Taylor 
did  not  long  enjoy,  for  he  died  of  a  fever  at  Lisburn,  in 
Ireland,  on  the  13th  of  Aagust,  1667,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year 
ofhisage^ 

His  character  was  truly  apostolic,  and  his  was  one  of  those 
lare  and  excellent  natures  which  appear  equally  venerable  in 
prosperity  and  in  adversity ;  the  one  not  able  to  swell  him 
with  pride,  nor  the  other  to  humiliate  the  simple  grandeur  of 
his  soul. 

^^  The  sermons  of  Jeremy  Taylor  are  &r  above  any  that 
had  preceded  them  in  the  English  Church.     An     ^ 
im^ination  essentially  poetical,  and  sparing  none 
of  the  decorations  which,  by  critical  rules,  are  deemed  almost 
peculiar  to.  verse;    a  warm  tone  of  piety,  sweetness,  and 
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charity ;  an  accumulation  of  circumstantial  accessories  when- 
ever he  reasons,  or  persuades,  or  describes;  an  erudition 
pouring  itself  forth  in  quotation,  till  hb  sermons  become  in 
some  places  almost  a  garland  of  flowers  from  all  other  writers, 
and  especially  those  of  classical  antiquity,  never  before  so 
redundantly  scattered  from  the  pulpit--distinguish  Taylor 
from  his  contemporaries  by  their  degree,  as  they  do  from 
most  of  his  successors  by  their  kind.  His  sermons  on  the 
Marriage  Eing,  on  the  House  of  Feasting,  on  the  Apples  of 
Sodom,  may  be  named,  without  disparagement  to  others 
which  perhaps  ought  to  stand  in  equal  place.  But  they  are 
not  without  considerable  faults.  The  eloquence  of  Taylor  is 
great,  but  it  is  not  eloquence  of  the  highest  class ;  it  is  far 
too  Asiatic,  too  much  in  the  style  of  Chrysostom  and  other 
declaimers  of  the  fourth  century,  by  the  study  of  whom  he 
had  probably  vitiated  his  taste ;  his  learning  is  ill  placed,  and 
his  arguments  often  as  much  so — not  to  mention  that  he  has 
the  common  defect  of  alleging  nugatory  proofs :  his  vehe- 
mence loses  its  effect  by  the  circuity  of  his  pleonastic  language ; 
his  sentences  are  of  endless  length,  and  hence  not  only, 
altogether  unmusical,  but  not  always  reducible  to  grammar. 
But  he  is  still  the  greatest  ornament  of  the  English  pulpit  up 
to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  we .  have  no  - 
reason  to  believe,  or  rather  much  reason  to  disbelieve,  that  he. 
had  any  competitor  in  other  langruages." 

There  can  be  very  little  doubt  of  the  general  justice  of  the 
above  criticism;  and  as  the  passage  is  calculated  to  give,  as- 
far  as  it  goes,  a  faithful  idea  of  th^  peculiarities — and  parti- 
cularly of  the  faults — of  Jeremy  Taylor's  prose  style,  we  have 
not  scrupled  to  quote  it  here:  we  cannot,  however,  do  so 
without  remarking  on  what,  to  us  at  least,  appeals  to  be  a: 
defect  in  the  general  judgments  of  the  excellent  author  from 
whose  work  we  have  extracted  it. 

No  one  can  deny  Hallam  the  praise  of  perfect  acquaintance, 
with  the  vast  subject  he  has  so  ably  illustrated,  of  a  store  of 
learning  equally  accurate  and  profound,  and  of  a  singularly-, 
clear  and  lucid  style  :  but  at  the  same  time  he  will  be  gene- 
rally found,  we  think,  to  have  been  barely  just  to  the  Englbh  - 
literature  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.   Whether 
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from  the  peculiar  bent  of  his  personal  tastes,  from  the  par- 
ticular direction  of  his  reading,  or  from  the  habit  of  periodical 
criticism,  the  discriminating  faculty  in  his  powerful  mind 
appears  to  have  been  developed  disproportionately  with,  nay, 
even  perhaps  at  the  expense  of,  the  admiring  or  appreciating 
power;  in  other  words,  he  exhibits  a  strong  and  possibly 
involuntary  tendency  to  prefer  what  is  consonant  with  a  pure 
and  r^ular  system  of  rules  to  that  which  bears  the  stamp  of 
vigorous  and  possibly  irregular  originality.  His  mind 
delights  rather  in  what  is  negatively  than  in  what  is  posi- 
tively beautiful.  Without  enthusiasm,  criticism  becomes 
rather  a  dogmatic  art  than  an  ennobling  and  productive 
science  ;  and  Hallam  will  appear,  in  doing  ample  justice  to 
the  more  regular  and  colder  schools  of  literature  in  Europe, 
to  have  hardly  been  sufficiently  warm  in  his  praise  of  the 
great  writers  of  this,  the  boldest  and  most  impassioned  period 
of  his  country's  intellectual  history.  In  our  opinion,  the 
richness,  the  inexhaustible  fertility,  the  exquisite  and  subtle 
harmony,  and  the  fervent  and  yet  gentle  piety  which  dis- 
tinguish every  page  of  Jeremy  Taylor*s  writings,  nay,  the 
mere  abundance  of  new  ideas,  and  particularly  the  multitude 
of  images  drawn  by  him  from  the  common  objects  and  pheno- 
mena of  nature,  would  of  themselves  be  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  place  this  great  poet— -for  a  poet  he  was,  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  term— at  least  on  an  equality  with  any 
orator  of  the  so-called  classical  school  of  French  pulpit 
eloquence. 

In  the  peculiarity  to  which  we  have  just  alluded  he 
is  indeed  Shakspearian ;  few  prose  authors  in  the  English 
language,  and  certainly  none  in  any  other,  having  surpassed 
Taylor  in  the  number,  the  beauty,  or  the  novelty  of  images 
drawn  from  rural  life,  from  the  lovely  or  sublime  objects  of 
nature,  from  the  graces  of  infancy  and  the  tenderest  endear- 
ments of  affection — those  images,  in  short,  which  we  never 
meet  without  a  gentle  flush  and  thrill  of  the  heart ;  for  they 
are  echoes  and  emanations  from  a  purer,  a  more  innocent,  and 
a  happier  existence. 

In  one  respect,  indeed,  there  exists  a  resemblance  between 
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Taylor  and  Shakspeare  so  striking  as  hardly  to  have  escaped 
aoy  one  who  has  studied  the  literary  physiognomy  of  this 
wonderful  epoch ;  we  allude  to  that  exulting  and  abounding 
richness  of  fiuicy  which  causes  them  to  be  lured  away  at  every 
turn  from  the  principal  aim  of  their  reasoning  by  the  bright 
phantoms  which  perpetually  arise  during  its  pursuit.     As,  in 
a  country  richly  stocked  with  game,  the  hounds  are  per- 
petually drawn  off  from  their  chase  by  the  fresh  quarry  they 
have  started  as  they  run,  the  minds  of  these  writers  seem 
incapable  of  resisting  the  temptation  of  turning  aside  to  hunt 
the  fancies  started  by  their  restless  imagination.     This  is,  it 
is  true,  often  a  defect,  and  sometimes  produces  confusion, 
and  injures  the  very  effect  of  the  author's  reasoning ;  few 
readers  are  able  to  follow  the  irregular  movements  of  the 
poet's  inconstant   and    suggestive  imagination;    to  do  that 
would  imply  a  vivacity  of  perception  resembling  the  creative 
energy  of  the  poet  himself.     This  discursive  character  is 
indeed  perceptible  in  almost  all  the  writings  of  this  gigantic 
era-— in  those  of  Bacon  no  less  than  in  those  of  Shakspeare; 
it  is  essentially  the  peculiarity  of  a  highly  creative  age ;  and 
though,  after  accompanying  the  poet  or  orator  through  the 
long  and  varied  maze  of  his  discursive  wanderings,  we  may 
occasionally  find  that  we  have  travelled  &r  from  the  direct 
road  of  argument,  we  ought  to  be  grateful  for  the  many 
diversified  and  lovely  views  he  has  shown  us  in  the  journey, 
and  for  the  fresh  and  fragrant  flowers  which  he  has  plucked 
for  us  as  we  wandered. 

^'  We  will  venture  to  assert,"  says  a  critic  who  has  written 
of  this  period  of  our  literature  with  a  warmth  of  enthusiasm 
that  renders  his  judgment  more  genial,  and  therefore  in  our 
opinion  more  just,  than  the  colder  and  more  cautious  appro* 
bation  of  Hallam — ^^  we  will  venture  to  assert  that  there  is 
in  any  one  of  the  prose  folios  of  Jeremy  Taylor  more  fine 
&ncy  and  cnriginal  imagery — more  brilliant  conceptions  and 
glowing  expressions — more  new  figures  and  new  applications 
of  old  figures — ^more,  in  short,  of  the  body  and  the  soul -of 
poetry,  than  in  all  the  odes  and  the  epics  that  have  since  been 
produced  in  Europe.     There  are  large  portions  of  Barrow, 
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and  Hooker,  and  Bacon,  of  which  we  may  say  nearly  aa 
much  :  nor  can  any  one  have  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  riches  of 
our  language  and  our  native  genius  who  has  not  made  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  prose-writers  as  well  as  the  poets 
of  this  memorable  period." 

The  three  great  names  which  we  have  selected  to  form  the 
subject  of  the  present  chapter  have  been  chosen 
from  different  though  successive  periods  in  the 
history  of  the  Anglican  Church,  in  order  that  the  reader 
might  remark  in  what  peculiarities  they  differ,  and  in  what 
they  resemble  one  another ;  and  thus  that  some  notion  might 
be  formed  as  to  the  points  of  similitude  or  difference  existing 
in  the  epochs  of  which  they  are  the  representatives.  Iii 
Hooker  we  have  seen  the  legislative,  in  Taylor  the  oratorical 
feature  of  religious  writing  most  strongly  developed ;  in  Bar- 
row we  shall  remark  the  deliberative  species  of  eloquence 
existing  in  the  highest  force.  If  the  first  of  these  great  men 
has  dug  deep  into  the  eternal  rock  on  which  is  founded  the 
whole  edifice  of  human  society,  in  search  of  materials  with 
which  to  build  up  the  frame  of  ecclesiastical  polity ;  if  the 
second,  by  a  sweet  and  abundant  eloquence,  has  made  religion 
lovely  and  amiable  in  our  eyes,  hanging  on  the  altar  of  God 
the  freshest  garlands  of  fancy  and  imagination,  and  dedicating 
the  rich  products  of  intellect  and  poetry  to  the  service  of 
that  Being  whose  most  precious  gifls  they  are,  even  as  Abel 
offered  up  to  the  Lord  the  firstlings  of  his  flock  ;  we  shall 
find  that  the  third  in  this  illustrious  triad  of  great  theologians 
did  not  £adl  short  of  his  predecessors,  either  in  the  value  of 
the  gifts  which  he  brought  as  tribute  to  the  same  altar,  or  in 
the  fervency  and  purity  of  his  ministration.  There  is  a  very 
strong  resemblance  between  the  characters  of  Barrow  and  of 
Pascal.  A  comparison,  it  is  true,  between  the  respective  styles 
of  these  two  writers  would  be  in  some  measure  an  injury 
to  the  immortal  author  of  the  ^  Provincial  Letters ;'  for 
Barrow's  writings,  vigorous  and  even  admirable  as  they 
undoubtedly  are,  hardly  exhibit  that  wonderful  condensation 
and  originality  which  make  every  line  of  Pascal  appeal  so 
irresistibly  and  so  ii^tantaneously  to  the  highest  powers  of 
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our  intellect,  and  make  us  pause  and  meditate  as  each  new 
expression  seems  to  open  to  us  a  long  vista  of  deductions,  or 
suggests  to  us  a  vast  and  complex  train  of  reasoning.  Nor 
indeed  is  the  style  of  Barrow  remarkable,  in  so  high  a  degree 
at  least,  for  the  frequent  occurrence  of  those  admirable 
expressions  so  abundant  in  every  page  of  the  great  French 
theologian  ;  expressions  at  once  simple  and  profound,  intensely 
idiomatic,  yet  perfectly  new.  Yet  if  we  look  for  a  manly 
and  fervid  eloquence,  for  a  mighty  and  sustained  power  kept 
under  control  by  the  severest  logic,  for  a  peculiar  quality  of 
mastery  and  vigour  to  which  all  tasks  appear  equally  easy, 
we  may  point  with  pride  to  the  writings  of  Barrow.  "  He 
is  equally  distinguished,"  says  an  acute  and  able  critic,  **  for 
the  redundancy  of  his  matter,  and  for  the  pregnant  brevity  of 
his  expression ;  but  what  more  particularly  characterises  his 
manner  is  a  certain  air  of  powerful  and  of  conscious  facility 
in  the  execution  of  whatever  he  undertakes.  Whether  the 
subject  be  mathematical,  metaphysical,  or  theological,  he 
seems  always  to  bring  to  it  a  mind  which  feels  itself  superior 
to  the  occasion,  and  which,  in  contending  with  the  greatest 
difficulties,  '  puts  forth  but  half  its  strength.'  " 

Like  Pascal,  Barrow  was  one  of  the  greatest  physical 
philosophers  of  his  own,  or  indeed  of  any,  age ;  he  was  the 
friend  and  the  preceptor  of  Newton,  and  a  fellow-labourer 
with  the  most  illustrious  of  modem  investigators  in  many 
fields  of  natural  science,  particularly  in  the  departments  of 
optics  and  astronomy.  He  thus  brought  to  the  task  of 
demonstrating  the  nature  and  necessity  of  our  Christian  duties, 
and  of  inculcating  the  precepts  of  evangelic  morality,  a  mind 
trained  in  the  investigation  of  abstract  truth,  and  a  severe 
and  majestic  eloquence,  the  handmaid  of  the  strictest  and 
most  comprehensive  logic.  He  was  a  man  of  vast  and  multi- 
farious attainments,  as  a  very  brief  sketch  of  his  life  will 
sufficiently  prove.  Bom  in  London,  in  1630,  of  humble 
though  not  indigent  parentage,  he  early  entered,  at  Cam- 
bridge, on  that  career  which  ultimately  rendered  his  name 
one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  that  university.  Finding  that 
the  religious  dissensions  of  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth, 
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and  particularly  the  predominance  during  that  period  of 
opinions  totally  at  variance  with  his  own,  precluded  any  hope 
of  success  in  the  clerical  profession,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  medicine,  and  cultivated  with  ardour  many  of  the  sciences 
which  are  subservient  to  that  pursuit,  as  anatomy,  botany, 
and  chemistry.  Nor  did  he  neglect  the  studies  which  we 
should  consider  more  peculiarly  congenial  to  the  venerable 
walls  of  his  '^  Alma  Mater ;"  he  became  a  candidate  for  the 
professorship  of  Greek  in  1655,  but,  failing*  in  his  attempt  to 
obtain  that  dignity,  he  went  abroad,  and  passed  some  years  in 
the  East,  and  particularly  at  Smyrna  and  Constantinople. 
Returning  to  England  in  1659,  Barrow  obtained  the  pro- 
fessorship for  which  he  had  been  before  an  unsuccessful 
candidate,  and  to  this  post  were  added  several  others,  of  less 
dignity  indeed,  but  sufficiently  proving  the  high  reputation 
enjoyed  by  Barrow  in  many  different  and  dissimilar  depart- 
ments of  knowledge.  In  1663  he  resigned  these  appoint- 
ments for  that  of  Lucasian  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
university,  a  post  which  he  filled  with  increasing  glory  for 
six  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  he  vacated  it  in  favour 
of  his  immortal  contemporary,  Newton.  His  rise  to  public 
distinction  was  now  steady  and  rapid :  he  was  successively 
appointed  one  of  the  king's  chaplains ;  nominated,  in  1672, 
Master  of  his  college — that  of  Trinity,  which  thus  possessed 
within  its  bosom  at  one  time  two  of  the  greatest  and  most 
virtuous  men  who  ever  dignified  humanity — the  king  paying 
Barrow,  as  he  conferred  upon  him  this  deserved  honour,  the 
just  compliment  of  saying  that  he  had  bestowed  it  ^^  on  the 
best  scholar  in  England  ;*'  and  lastly  he  was  elected,  in  1675, 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  university,  which  dignity  he  enjoyed 
only  two  years,  as  he  died  of  a  fever  in  1677,  at  the  age  of 
forty-six. 

Barrow  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  a  class  of  men  who, 
fortunately  for  the  political,  the  literary,  and  the  theological 
glory  of  England,  have  adorned  her  two  great  seats  of  learn- 
ing, Oxford  and  Cambridge,  at  almost  every  period  of  her 
history.  Possessed  of  vast,  solid,  and  diversified  learning, 
with  practice  and  experience  in  the  af&irs  of  real  life  cor- 
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rected  and  rendered  philosophical  by  retirement  and  medita- 
tion, with  the  intense  and  concentrated  industry  of  the  monk 
guided  by  the  sense  of  utility  of  the  man  of  the  world,  these 
rigorous  scholars  seem  peculiarly  adapted  by  Providence  to 
become  firm  and  majestic  pillars  of  such  an  ecclesiastical 
establishment  as  the  Church  of  England.  '^  Blessed  is  she," 
— we  may  venture  to  apply  the  words  of  Scripture, — *^  for  she 
has  her  quiver  full  of  them  T' 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


JOHN    MILTON. 


Character  of  the  Poet — Religious  and  Political  Opinions— Bepnblicanism 
—  His  Learning — TraTels  in  Italy — Prose  Works— Areopagitica— 
Prose  Style — Treatises  on  Diyorce— His  Literiry  Meditations.^ 
Tractate  of  Education — Passion  for  Music — Paradise  Lost — ^Dante 
and  Milton  compared — Study  of  Romance — Campbell's  Criticism-* 
Paradise  Regained—Minor  Poems — Samson  Agonistes. 

Milton  says,  in  one  of  the  most  admirable  and  chaiacterifitic 
of  his  prose  works,  that  a  poet  should  be  in  his  own  life  and 
person  a  ^^  true  poem— that  is,  a  composition  of  the  best  and 
noblest  things;"  and  whatever  discrepancy  we  may  find 
between  the  works  and  the  characters  of  inferior  writers,  we 
shall  never  fail  to  remark,  in  the  case  of  that  small  number 
consisting  of  the  very  greatest  names  in  the  history  of  the 
human  mind,  a  certain,  perfect,  and  wonderful  accordance 
between  the  character  of  the  man  and  the  peculiar  excellences 
of  his  productions.  Of  the  four  great  Evangelists  of  the 
human  mind.  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante,  and  Milton,  each  is  in 
some  measure,  personally  as  well  as  intellectually,  the  type 
and  reflection  of  the  epoch  in  which  he  lived ;  and,  as  the 
appearance  of  these  great  luminaries  of  man's  spiritual  horizon 
was  coincident  with  great  events  affecting  the  social  destinies 
(^  our  race,  we  may  even  say  that  these  sublime  minds  at  once 
guided  and  foUowcKl  the  direction  of  the  opinions  and  condi- 
tion of  their  times. 

Homer  is,  in  &ct,  a  short  expression  for  the  heroic  or 
mythic  epoch,  taken  in  its  sublimer  and  more  lovely  mani- 
festation ;  Virgil  is  the  incarnation  of  the  power,  grandeur, 
and  development  of  the  nationality  of  empire ;  Dante  was  no 
leas  the  literary  embodiment  of  mediaeval  Christianity — that 
wild  and  wondrous  phase  of  humanity  which  is  found  petrified, 
as  it  were,  and  presented  to  us  in  a  tangible  form,  in  the 
great  triumphs  of  Gothic  art ;  and  our  great  countryman  will 
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seem  no  unapt  or  imperfect  type  of  the  Christianity  of  the 
Reformation — that  is,  of  Christianity  combined  with  freedom 
of  opinion  and  the  right  of  private  judgment  carried  to  its 
extremest  consequences. 

Wonderful,  indeed,  and  complicated  as  is  the  combination 
of  causes  and  conditions  which  must  conspire  to  the  production 
of  any  work  of  permanent  and  universal  importance,  and  to 
the  existence,  consequently,  of  a  mind  capable  of  creating 
such  a  work,  in  no  case  in  the  whole  history  of  mankind  does 
that  combinatioh  appear  to  have  been  so  wonderful  as  in  the 
example  of  Milton.     Bom  in  an  age  when  the  great  advance 
of  civilization  appeared  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  great 
work  appearing  to  rival  the  immortal  monuments  of  ancient 
literature,  and  when  men  despaired — as  they  always  have  done 
— pf  a  great  epic  being  ever  again  given  to  the  world — as  if 
the  fountains  of  the  beautiful  were  not  inexhaustible  as  the 
rivers  of  Paradise — ^he  appears  to  have  had  a  vast  and  all- 
embracing  sympathy   with  whatever  was  ennobling   in    the 
opinions  of  his  times.     His  mind  was  profoundly  and  wonder- 
fully eclectic.    His  political  and  religious  sentiments  were  of 
the  extremest  and  even  most  violent  character;   he  was  a 
devoted  republican,  with  his  grand  imagination  ever  dwelling 
upon  the  visionary  phantoms  of  antique  glory  and  virtue.     In 
the  earthquake  which  overthrew  che  regal  and  hierarchic  insti- 
tutions of  his  country  his  unworldly  and  heroic  soul  saw  only 
a  beneficent  and  temporary  convulsion,  clearing  the  ground  of 
its  load  of  false  temples,  and  preparing  it  for  the  erection  of 
a  new  and  glorious  social  edifice,  with  liomething  of  the  pure 
proportions  of  the  Boman  Capitol  or  of  the  Attic  Acropolis. 
In  religion,  too,   his  .haughty  intellect  and  pure  morals 
Milton's      revolted  at  that  admixture  of  human  motives  with- 
opinionfl.     ^^i  which,  like  the  baser  alloy  in  metallurgy,  the 
pure  gold  of  Christianity  can  hardly  be  formed— at  least  as 
society  is  now  constituted — into  a  practically  useful  instrument 
for  the  improvement  of  humanity ;  and  he  hoped  that,  by 
forcibly  bringing  back  the  Church  to  the  structural  simplicity 
of  the  primitive  times,  he  would  restore  the  pure,  ardent,  and 
evangelic  spirit  which  characterised  those  ages.    And  perhaps, 
in  a  world  peopled  by  Miltons  and  by  Harringtons,  such 
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schemes  and  hopes  might  cease  to  be  Utopian.  Visionary  as 
they  were,  these  convictions  gave  a  peculiar  character  of  ele- 
vation to  Milton's  meditations ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that,  had  his  opinions  on  government  in  church  and  state  been 
other  than  they  were,  we  could  have  possessed  neither  the 
^  Areopagitica '  nor  the  ^  Paradise  Lost  '— 

"  And  Heaven  had  wanted  one  immortal  song." 

But  the  profession  of  these  opinions,  and  the  fierce  zeal 
with  which  he  advocated  them,  could  not  e£&ce  in  such  a 
mind  as  Milton's  the  impressions  made  by  medisBval  art  and 
by  the  chivalrous  history  of  his  country.  And  thus  there 
appears  continually  in  his  works,  we  will  not  say  a  contest, 
but  a  contrast,  between  his  convictions  and  his  sympathies — 
between  his  logic  and  his  fancy.  And  this,  which  in  an 
inferior  mind  would  not  have  &iled  to  produce  an  incessant 
uncertainty  and  inconsistency,  in  such  a  soul  as  John  Milton's 
was  a  healthy  and  vivifying  action :  it  was  like  the  conflicting 
currents  of  the  galvanic  battery,  whose  opposing  poles  give 
out  intensest  light  and  heat.  Thus,  while  Milton  the  polemic 
was  advocating  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchic  institutions  of 
England,  and  the  destruction  of  the  hierarchic  edifice  of  its 
Church,  Milton  the  poet  had  his  soul  deeply  penetrated  with 
the  enthusiasm  inspired  by  his  country's  history,  and  his 
ear  ever  thrilling  to  the  majestic  services  of  its  half-Roman 
worship.  The  man  who  desired  the  abolition  of  all  external 
dignities  on  earth  has  given  us  the  grandest  picture  of  such  a 
graduated  hierarchy  of  orders  in  heaven — 

«*  Thrones,  Princedoms,  Virtaes,  Dominations,  Powers.*' 
He  who  would  have  reduced  the  externals  of  Christianity  to  a 
simplicity  and  meanness  compared  with  which  the  subterranean 
worship  of  the  persecuted  Christians  of  the  primitive  times 
was  splendour,  has  exhibited  a  deeper  and  more  prevailing 
admiration  than  any  other  poet  ever  showed  for  the  grandeur  of 
Grothic  architecture  and  the  charms  of  the  solemn  masses  of 
the  ancient  cathedrals : — 

*'  But  let  my  due  feet  never  fail 

To  walk  the  studious  cloisters  pale; 

And  love  the  high  embowed  roof. 

With  antic  pillars  massy  proo^ 
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And  storied  windows  richly  dight, 

Casting  a  dim  religions  lig^t : 

Tkere  let  the  pealing  organ  blow 

To  the  full-Toiced  quire  below, 

In  service  high  and  anthems  clear, 

As  may  with  sweetness,  through  mine  ear, 

Dissolve  me  into  eostanes^ 

And  bring  all  heaven  before  mine  ey«8." 

In  the  same  way,  the  learning  of  Uiis  wondrous  being  helped 
to  give  his  mind  that  catholicity  of  taste  which 

is  eammg.  ,^  ^j^^y^  ^n  things  necessary  to  the  production  of 
an  immortal  work.  H'lsfiwouriie  reading,  it  is  true,  lay  chiefly 
^mong  the  sages  and  tragic  poets  of  andent  Greece :  he  loved 
to  wander  through  '^  the  shady  spaces  of  philosophy,''*  as  he 
beautifully  calls  them,  with  his  beloved  Plato,  to  follow  the 
soaring  of  Aristotle's  eagle  intellect,  to  listen  to  the  chime  of 
Homer's  oceanic  harmony,  and  to  the  more  irregular  music 
of  Pindar,  or  ''sad  Electra's  poet."  But  all  this  never 
deadened  his  ear,  or  impiured  his  sensibility,  for  the  wilder 
poesy  of  the  chivalric  age,  not  for  the  more  feminine  and 
artificial  graces  of  the  Italian  Muse.  He  was  perhaps  the 
most  learned  man  who  ever  lived,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
man  who  had  his  learning  the  most  copupletely  under  his 
command.  Like  Rabelsus,  Milton  m&y  without  exaggeration 
be  said  to  have  traversed  every  region  in  the  world  of  know- 
ledge explored  down  to  his  age ;  but  at  the  same  tkbe  we  must 
not  forget  the  immense  difference,  not  only  in  point  of  extent, 
but  in  point  also  of  kind,  existing  between  the  state  of  human 
knowledge  in  the  flfleenth  and  the  seventeenth  centuries.  The 
first  of  these  two  wonderful  men  was  the  type  of  the  infancy 
of  the  Reformation,  the  second  the  embodiment  of  its  man- 
hood. Milton  enjoyed  the  rare  advantage  of  a  purely  literary 
education.  The  intellect  and  aptitude  for  study  exhibited  by  him 
in  his  earliest  childhood  seems  to  have  sealed  him — even  as  the 
child  Samson  was  set  apart  from  his  birth  to  the  ministry — 
to  the  services  of  poesy  and  learning.  Though  educated  in 
part  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  he  did  not  remain  long 
enough  within  its  venerable  walls  to  acquire  any  particular 
direction  of  thought  which  might  have  fettered  the  develop- 
ment of  so  mighty  an.intdllect;  but  only  long  enough  to  fill 
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his  mind  with  all  that  is  most  solid  and  ennobling  in  ancient 
literature  and  in  abstract  science.  The  care  with  which  he 
has  preserved  even  the  most  trivial  productions  of  his  college 
career,  his  Latin  verses  and  his  fra^ents  of  academic  come- 
dies, and  the  tone  of  serious  pride  with  which  he  speaks  of 
his  own  youthful  studies,  prove  to  us  what  store  he  set  upon 
the  scholastic  occupations  of  his  youth ;  and  it  believes  us  to 
remember  that  what  in  meaner  men  would  appear  vanity,  in 
Milton  must  be  attributed  to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of 
what  in  ordinary  cases  is  little  more  than  an  unproductive 
and  boyish  accomplishment.  On  leaving  the  university, 
where  his  political  and  religious  opinions  rendered  his  longer 
residence  disagreeable,  if  not  impossible,  the  youthful  Milton 
— already  a  prodigy  of  learning,  with  his  mental  graces  fitly 
enshrined  in  a  form  dis^nguished  for  that  pure  and  seraphic 
beauty  which  his  person  retained  through  life,  and  which  is 
conspicuous  in  all  the  portraits  of  him — travelled  over  a 
considerable  portion  of  Europe,  and  was  received  with  par- 
ticular distinction  in  Italy.  It  was  here  that  he  became 
personally  acquainted  with  one  of  the  greatest  of  his  contempo- 
raries, "  the  starry  Galileo,  with  his  woes,"  whom  be  saw,  as 
he  describes,  "  now  grown  old,  a  prisoner  in  the  Inquisition, 
for  tbinking  in  astronomy  otherwise  than  as  his  Franciscan 
and  Dominican  censrurers  would  have  him."  How  interesting 
IS  it  to  picture  such  a  meeting  as  that  of  Milton  and  Galileo  ! 
Lofty,  we  may  be  sure,  and  sublime  was  their  conversation, 
and  these  interviews  could  not  fail  to  add  new  intensity  to 
Milton's  fervent  zeal  for  liberty  of  thought.  In  Italy,  too, 
the  poet  received  great  encomiums  for  his  proficiency  in  the 
language  of  the  country,  a  language  in  which  some  of  his 
youthful  poems  are  composed;  and  these— as  we  have  been 
assured  by  an  Italian — are  hardly  to  be  detected  as  the  work 
of  a  foreigner,  and  are,  indeed,  scarcely  inferior  to  the  com- 
positions of  contemporary  Italian  writers.  Such  encomiums 
as  these,  which,  as  Milton  himself  proudly  remarks,  "  the 
Italian  is  not  forward  to  confer  on  those  beyond  the  Alps," 
helped,  undoubtedly,  not  only  to  gratify  his  haughtyjdignity 
of  intellect,  but  probably  tended  to  fix  in  his  mind  that  pre- 
ference for  Italian  literature  which  is  so  strongly  perceptible 
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in  his  works.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that,  possessed  as  was 
his  mind,  and  even  saturated,  with  the  spirit  of  antique  poetry 
and  philosophy,  and  intimate  as  was  his  acquaintance  with  the 
whole  circle  of  dead  and  living  languages,  it  was  the  Italian 
literature  which  lefl  the  deepest  trace  upon  his  mind,  and 
gave  the  most  marked  colouring  to  his  writings — particularly 
to  those  among  them  which  are  the  more  peculiar  ofl&pring 
of  his  taste.  As  a  proof  of  this,  we  need  only  mention  some 
of  those  among  his  minor  pieces  which  were  evidently  the 
reflection  of  his  personal  sentiments;  the  beautiful  pastoral 
elegy  entitled  *  Lycidas,*  the  *  Comus,*  and  the  numerous  son- 
nets which  he  has  left  us.  In  all  these  works  he  has  closely 
followed  not  only  the  spirit,  but  even  the  forms,  of  Italian 
poetry.  In  the  flrst-mentioned  work  we  have  a  ccmzone^  so 
exquisitely  harmonized,  and  so  full  of  the  sweet  and  elaborate 
grace  of  Italian  lyric  poesy,  that  the  very  language  and  music 
of  it  has  the  echo  of 

**  II  bel  paese,  dove  '1  si  saona ;" 

and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  *  Lycidas '  is  an  Italian 
poem  composed  in  English.  In  'Comus,'  and  the  lovely 
fragment  of  the  '  Arcades ' — a  work  in  that  peculiarly  Italian 
species  of  composition,  the  pastoral-romantic  drama — he  has 
surpassed  Tasso  as  &r  as  Tasso  has  outstripped  Beccari :  and 
as  to  the  sonnet,  Milton  was  the  first  man  who  grafted  upon 
our  more  rugged  language  that  fairest  fruit  of  the  Ausonian 
Muse.  We  speak  of  course  particularly  of  that  variety — the 
noblest — of  the  sonnet,  whose  tone  and  subject  is  not  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  the  passion  of  love,  but  which  has  been  made 
a  vehicle  for  the  sublimest  outbursts  of  patriotism  and  reli- 
gion— the  sonnet,  in  short,  not  of  Petrarch,  but  of  Filicaja. 
To  this  list  it  would  be  quite  unnecessary  to  add  those  two 
exquisite  poems,  in  which  the  thoughts  and  the  mode  of 
treatment  are  no  less  Italian  than  their  titles — '  L' Allegro ' 
and  '  II  Penseroso.' 

As  Milton  was  born  December  9th,  1608,  as  he  retired 

from  the  university  in  1682,  and  began  to  travel 

in    1638,   he  was,  at  the   time  of  his  sudden 

return  from  Italy  (having  spent  only  fifteen  months  on  the 
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coDtinent),  about  thirty-one  years  of  age,  in  the  full  glow 
and  bloom  of  beauty  and  accomplishment.  It  had  pro- 
bably been  his  intention  to  remain  abroad  for  a  much  longer 
period,  but  the  breaking  out  of  that  furious  controversy 
between  the  royalbt  and  parliamentary  parties,  which  ulti- 
mately led  to  the  judicial  murder  of  a  king  and  the  abolition 
of  the  regal  office,  was  an  event  appealing  far  too  power- 
fully to  Milton's  ardent  opinions  in  religion  and  politics  to 
permit  him  to  remain  in  a  distant  country  a  cool  spectator 
of  the  mighty  struggle.  In  all  matters  of  church  and  state 
the  convictions  of  the  poet  were  in  accordance  with  the  ex- 
tremest  doctrines  of  the  republican  and  Antinomian  party. 
His  dream  was  a  commonwealth  on  the  model  of  antiquity, 
in  which  purity  of  manners  and  dignity  of  national  character 
would,  as  he  fondly  hoped,  accompany  the  simplifying  of  the 
structure  of  the  political  machine ;  he  imagined,  like  reformers 
in  all  ages,  that  the  destruction  of  a  religious  hierarchy  would 
necessarily  introduce,  into  the  practice  and  discipline  of  the 
Christian  church,  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  primitive 
times. 

These  opinions,  probably  imbibed,  at  a  very  early  age,  from 
his  father  (who  was  himself,  in  some  measure,  a  sufferer  for 
conscience'  sake),  and  still  further  exaggerated  by  his  own 
haughty  spirit,  the  poet  now  maintained  with  astonishing 
eloquence  and  vehemence  in  a  large  portion  of  his  prose 
works.  Though  these  compositions  were  in  most  cases  written 
on  local  and  temporary  subjects,  and  though  the  fierce  and 
often  sophistical  character  of  their  argumentation  may  have 
contributed  to  withdraw  them  from  the  study  of  the  general 
reader,  the  prose  works  of  Milton  are  so  strongly  charac- 
teristic of  their  illustrious  author,  and  contain  so  many  pas- 
sages of  sublimity  and  beauty,  that  some  acquaintance  with 
this  portion  of  his  writings  is  indispensable  for  any  one  de- 
sirous of  forming  a  true  idea  of  the  intellectual  physiognomy 
of  England's  greatest  epic  poet.  The  study  of  these  works 
presents  us  with  a  new  and  most  striking  phase  of  his 
character  and  history :  we  see  still  the  grand,  colossal,  and 
seraphic  lineaments  of  that  intellectual  being  which  has  given 
us  the  picture  of  primeval  innocence,  of  the  splendours  of 
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Paradise,  and  the  undying  agonies  of  fiJlen  yet  immortal 
spirits ;  but  those  lineaments  are  contracted  with  indignation, 
and  lurid  with  fiinatic  and  persecuting  zeal;  the  soul  of 
Milton  is  still  a  mighty  angel,  but  it  is  an  angel  of  wrath 
and  destruction — ^it  is  Azrael,  the  angel  of  death. 

The  prose  works  of  Milton  possessiiigsuch  peculiar  features, 
and  haying  occupied,  in  the  composition,  a  portion 
'  of  his  life  which  may  be  considered  apart  from 
those  epochs  in  his  history  which  gave  birth  to  his  immortal 
poems,  we  will  devote  a  few  sentences  to  a  rapid  notice  of 
their  subjects,  and  an  attempt  to  fix  their  value.  Among  the 
principal  of  these  extraordinary  compositions  it  will  suffice  to 
mention,  in  the  first  place,  ^  Areopagitica,'  perhaps  the  noblest 
of  them  all :  this  is  a  *  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed 
Printing  to  the  Parliament  of  England.'  It  is  singular 
enough,  and  characteristic  of  the  inconsistency  which  always 
accompanies  the  policy  of  revolutionists,  that  the  fanatic  Par« 
liament  of  England  exercised  a  sway  infinitely  sterner  and 
more  tyrannical  than  had  ever  been  attempted  to  be  enforced 
by  the  government  which  it  had  overthrown ;  and  while  the 
thousand  wild  sects  which  now  wielded  with  ruthless  hands 
the  powers  usurped  from  the  British  Constitution  maintained 
in  its  fullest  development  the  right  of  individual  liberty  and 
the  privilege  of  absolute  ireedom  of  private  judgment,  the 
inquisition  on  the  press  was  never  so  severe  as  under  'their 
oppressive  domination.  Pretending  to  be  the  priests  and 
servants  of  truth,  and  of  free  opinion — the  nurse  of  truth — 
they  fettered  the  expression  of  all  conclusions  not  in  harmony 
with  their  own  exaggerated  doctrines :  the  press  was  abso* 
lutely  manacled,  and  fine,  sequestration,  and  military  law,  the 
dungeon,  the  pillory,  and  the  scourge  were  the  rewards  for 
the  publication  of  anything  not  in  servile  accordance  with 
their  notions. 

Eternal  honour,  then,  to  Milton,  that  he  manfully  stood  up 
for  that  great  principle  without  which  all  the  professions  of 
the  republicaxis  were  nothing  but  hypocrisy  and  inconsistence  I 
It  was  an  object  worthy  of  his  lofty  and  ethereal  spirit ;  and 
nobly  indeed  did  he  fulfil  it.  *  Areopagitica  *  is  a  most 
eloquent  and  conclusive    exposition    of  the    necessity  and 
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advantages  of  a  free  pre$s,  and,  though  entitled  a  **  Speech," 
is  rather  an  **  Oration,*'  conceived  and  executed  in  the  spirit 
of  the  great  monuments  of  classic  oratory. 

None,  probably,  of  our  readers  are  ignorant  that  the  orations 
of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  were  elaborate  and  previously  pre- 
pared <K)mpositions ;  and  that  they  in  no  way  resemble  that 
extempore  species  of  eloquence  which  is  specified  by  the  term 
**  speech,"  a  word  borrowed  from  the  parliamentary  eloquence 
of  that  country  which  has  produced  the  greatest  triumphs  in 
this  kind  of  harangue.  Milton's  style  in  this  noble  production, 
as  well  as  in  all  his  prose  works,  is  in  the  highest  deg^ree 
majestic,  and  is  a  perfect  reflex  of  the  character  of  the  man. 

The  truth  is,  that  Milton's  mind  was  so  completely  imbued, 
so  saturated,  with  ancient,  and  particularly  with 
Greek,  literature,  that  he  could  not  help  imitating,     "*®  **^^®' 
often  perhaps  unconsciously,  the  involved  structure,  the  com- 
plicated arrangement,  and  the  half-rhythmical  cadence  of  the 
sentences  of  Plato  or  of  Isocrates. 

In  his  eagerness  to  engraft  upon  our  more  ru^ed  and  un- 
pliant  tongue  something  of  the  delicacy,  something  of  the 
ever-varying  flexibility  which  characterises  the  ancient  clas- 
sical languages,  he  may  be  pardoned  if  he  sometimes  forgets 
the  impossibility  of  complete  success,  and  the  danger  of  falling 
into  obscurity  and  aflectation,  as  well  as  an  air  of  constraint 
and  pedantry.  A  totally  uninflected  tongue  as  the  En^ish 
is  can  never  be  forcibly  submitted,  even  by  the  boldness  and 
the  genius  of  such  a  mind  ns  Milton's,  to  the  laws  which 
govern  a  difierent  language.  Independently  of  the  tone  of 
learned  and  scholastic  gravity  naturally  acquired  by  a  proud 
and  retiring  student,  sonvething  of  the  peculiar  Latinisms  and 
Graecisms  which  distinguish  Milton's  style  in  poetry  no  less 
than  in  prose  (much  less  obtrusively,  it  is  true,  and  oflensively 
in  the  former  than  in  the  latter)  may  be  doubtless  attributed 
to  his  proud  contempt  for  the  mean  vulgarity  which  distin- 
g^hed  the  style  of  many  of  his  contemporaries,  and  par- 
ticularly the  party  with  some  of  whose  religious  and  political 
opinions  the  great  poet  had  identified  himself.  Like  a  man 
of  noble  birth  and  aristocratic  manners  accidentally  embracing 
the  popular  side  in  a  revolutionary  movement,  Milton  appears 
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ever  anxious  that  he  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  rude 
and  ignorant  mob  in  whose  ranks  he  .for  a  moment  may  find 
himself,  and  puts  on  a  double  portion  of  stateliiiess  and  dig-r 
nity.  Having  spoken  of  what  certainly  appears  the  most 
complete  and  important  of  hb  prose  works,  and  also  the  one 
which  possesses  the  most  general  and  intrinsic  interest,  the 
^  Areopi^tica,'  we  will  say  a  few  words  of  several  other  com- 
positions likely  to  attract  the  reader's  attention  by  their  sin- 
gularity or  by  the  precious  details  they  give  us  of  the  author's 
personal  character,  sentiments,  and  pursuits.  Milton  com- 
posed two  celebrated  treatises  on  the  law  of  divorce,  which 
throw  a  great  light  upon  the  poet's  opinions  respecting  the 
rights  and  social  importance  of  the  female  sex,  and  pretty 
clearly  indicate  the  almost  Asiatic  contempt  with  which  he 
regarded  the  fairer  part  of  the  creation.  At  the  same  time 
these  works  give  us  a  most  extraordinary  idea  of  the  boldness, 
nay,  the  audacity,  which  characterises  all  Milton's  speculations. 
Will  it  be  believed  that  in  one  of  these  works,  the  '  Tetra^- 
chordon,'  an  exposition  of  the  four  places  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  which  the  law  of  divorce  is  expressly  treated,  Milton 
has  endeavoured  to  establish,  from  the  rules  and  practice  of 
Hebrew  legislation,  the  lawfulness  of  allowing  not  only  per- 
sonal but  moral  '^  uncleanness  "  to  form  the  ground  of  separa- 
tion between  man  and  wife ;  and  that  in  various  passages  of 
these  books  the  most  extreme  latitude  in  this  respect  is  not 
only  tolerated  but  approved?  It  is  true  that  much  of  this 
eageruess  to  &cilitate  divorce  may  have  arisen  from  a  desire 
to  relax,  in  his  own  cape,  the  strictness  of  the  marriage  tie ; 
for  we  know  that  his  first  marriage  was  an  unhappy  one,  and 
that,  his  wife  (the  daughter  of  a  cavalier)  having  left  him  and 
refused  to  return  to  his  house,  probably  disgusted  by  the 
studious  gloom  and  religious  severity  of  the  poet's  life,  he 
actually  gave  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  opinions  by  paying 
his  addresses  to  another  lady,  whom  he  would  infallibly  have 
married  but  for  the  voluntary  return  and  submission  of  his 
rebellious  partner. 

The  other  work  to  which  we  have  alluded  is  unspeakably 
precious  as  giving  us  an  insight  into  his  own  studies  and 
literary  meditations ;  and  though  these  most  interesting  details 
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are  scattered  irr^ularly  over  all  his  productions,  there  are 
two  passages  so  peculiarly  rich  in  these  invaluable  notices, 
that  they  must  be,  independently  of  their  own  intrinsic 
grandeur  and  eloquence,  among  the  most  striking  passages  of 
autobiography  which  the  world  has  ever  seen.  In  one  of 
them  he  gives  a  minute  account  of  his  own  daily  life  and 
occupations,  and  in  the  other,  after  describing  his  youthful 
studies,  and  the  grand  aspirations  of  his  early  ambition,  he 
gravely  passes  in  review  before  him  a  number  of  the  sublimest 
subjects  for  some  future  work  which  should  make  his  name 
inunortal,  and,  with  a  serious  and  sustained  enthusiasm  than 
which  perhaps  the  whole  history  of  literature  contains  nothing 
more  solemn  and  more  sublime,  promises  to  leave  '*  some- 
thing so  writ  as  future  ages  shall  not  willingly  let  die."  In 
this  passage  he  proposes  to  himself  a  number  of  the  mightiest 
events  in  the  history  of  mankind ;  he  explains  the  means  by 
which  the  immortal  work  could  alone  be  worthily  executed ; 
he  describes  the  intense  labour,  the  severe  meditation,  and 
"  expense  of  Palladian  oil  "  which  such  a  work  would  require ; 
and,  above  all,  expresses  his  conviction  that  the  true  inspira- 
tion for  such  an  effort  of  creative  energy  was  to  be  sought  for 
''not  in  the  invocation  of  Dame  Memory  and  her  Syren 
daughters,  but  in  devout  prayer  to  that  Spirit  who  can  enrich 
with  all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and  who  sendeth  out  his 
seraphim  with  fire  from  his  altar  to  touch  and  purify  the  lips 
of  whom  he  pleaseth."  From  hopes  so  sublime  as  these,  ex- 
pressed with  so  fervent  and  yet  so  exalted  a  devotion,  and 
supported  by  such  unequalled  powers  and  so  intense  and 
irresistible  an  industry,  we  might  well  empect  a  '  Paradise 
Lost/ 

In  his  singular  little  work,  a  'Tractate  (treatise)  on 
£ducatioD,*  Milton  sets  forth  his  own  peculiar  Tractate  on 
opinions  on  that  all-important  subject,  and  Education. 
handles  it  with  his  usual  boldness  and  originality  of  view. 
The  book  is  distinguished  by  the  same  grand  and  organ-like 
harmony  of  language,  and  by  the  same  tone  of  lofty  dignity 
of  thought,  that  mark  all  he  ever  wrote :  in  the  project  itself, 
as  the  subject  under  discussion  is  of  a  peculiarly  practical 
nature,  we  find  even  more  than  his  usual  audacity  of  innova- 
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tion  and  visionary  sublimity  of  design.  Naturally  a  despiser 
of  authority  and  precedent,  and  living  in  an  age  when  great 
political  convulsions  made  all  men  familiar  with  the  wildest 
schemes  of  moral  and  social  regeneration,  Milton  has  drawn 
in  this  book  a  plan  for  an  entirely  new  system  of  national 
education.  We  are  not,  therefore,  surprised  to  find  that  he 
rejects  the  whole  machinery  of  the  school  and  the  university, 
considering  the  defects  of  each  species  of  institution  as  in  no 
way  counterbalanced  by  their  advantages ;  and  proposes,  in 
place  of  the  ancient  method,  a  system  chiefly  imitated  from 
the  gymnasia  of  Sparta  and  of  Athens!  Gtaad,  noble, 
colossal,  but  at  the  same  time  (as  our  readers  need  hardly  be 
t»utioned)  totally  impracticable  and  Utopian,  Milton's  plan 
of  education  embraces,  like  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  as 
may  be  collected  from  the  half'-febulous  accounts  of  the 
antique  philosophers  and  historians,  the  physical  no  less  than 
the  moral  and  intellectual  development  of  the  human  powers : 
the  bodies  of  the  English  youth  were  to  be  trained  in  all 
kinds  of  corporeal  and  gymnastic  exercises,  while  their  minds 
were  to  be  occupied  with  the  whole  cycle  of  human  know- 
ledge, in  which  the  arts,  particularly  that  of  music,  were  by 
no  means  to  be  neglected.  The  whole  scheme  reminds  the 
reader  of  nothing  so  strongly  as  of  the  half-buiiesque  descrip- 
tion of  the  education  of  Pantagruel  in  the  Immortal  romance 
of  Rabelais  :  and  this  will  be  quite  enough  to  show  its  almost 
ludicrously  impracticable  character.  Visionary,  however,  as 
is  the  general  design,  there  are  in  this  half-forgotten  tract  of 
Milton  a  thousand  traces  of  wisdom,  of  genius,  and  of  sub- 
limity, such  as  no  band  but  his  own  could  have  left ;  and 
even  many  of  the  suggestions  are  becoming  generally  adopted 
in  the  more  complete  and  generous  education  of  the  present 
day,  particularly  the  more  extended  and  universal  study  of 
music. 

This  was  an  art  of  which  Milton  never  speaks  without  a 

Love  for     peculiar  and   most  touching  enthusiasm;  never 

music.        does  he  omit  to  describe — ^and  assuredly  no  poet 

has  ever  described  them  more  frequently  or  more  admirably— 

the  charms  and  the  virtues  of  music.     Coleridge  has  called 

him  (rather  pointedly  than  justly,  it  is  true)  "  less  a  pic- 
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turesque  than  a  musical  poet ;''  and  not  only  does  the  grandeur 
and  the  might  of  music  incessantly  form  the  subject  of  his 
most  willing  and  most  glorious  soarings  into  the  empyrean  of 
poesy,  but  in  all  his  works  we  find  a  peculiar  and  recognisable 
music,  an  echo  of  that  celestial  and  seraphic  harmony  which 
rolls  for  ever  before  the  throne  of  God — '^  a  sevenfold  chorus 
of  Hallelujahs  and  harping  symphonies."  It  was  to  music 
that  Milton  owed  the  only  moments  of  relaxation  which  he 
permitted  himself  in  the  intervals  of  the  severe  and  incessant 
studies,  the  fierce  and  strenuous  controversies  of  his  youth 
and  manhood:  the  aspirations  and  the  prayers  which  his 
proud  and  haughty  spirit  deigned  not  to  send  up  to  heaven 
from  the  midst  of  any  congr^ation  of  Christians,  rose,  at 
dawn  and  eventide,  upon  the  swelling  notes  of  the  organ, 
which  he  touched  with  no  unskilful  hand,  or  the  more  modest 
chords  of  his  lute;  and  when  ^'fitilen  on  evil  tongues  and 
evil  days,  with  darkness  and  with  dangers  compassed  round," 
in  blindness,  in  poverty,  in  neglect,  with  all  his  bright  hopes 
and  all  his  romantic  visions  shattered  and  crashed  for  ever, 
then  it  was  that  Music  became  the  consolation  and  the  com- 
forter of  her  fondest  worshipper,  and  breathed  her  softest 
melodies  and  her  sublimest  thunderbursts  into  the  marvellous 
verses  of  the  ^  Paradise  Lost.' 

The  political  career  of  England's  greatest  epic  poet  has 
been  described  by  a  vast  variety  of  writers ;  and  Politics. 
while  some  have  seen  in  the  whole  of  his  public  life  nothing 
but  a  manifestation  of  virtue  and  independence,  others  have 
found  reigning  throughout  his  political  life  the  malignity  of 
the  fanatic  and  the  ferocious  arrogance  of  the  revolutionist. 
It  will  be  the  safest,  and  probaUy  also  the  most  just  judg- 
ment, to  take  a  middle  course  between  these  two  extremes ; 
and  posterity,  we  think,  will  confirm  our  own  conclusion  with 
respect  to  the  character  of  this  admirable  genius  viewed  as  a 
Christian  and  as  a  citizen.  It  is  impossible  not  to  agree  with 
the  republican  critics  at  least  so  far  as  regards  the  sincerity 
in  the  expression  of  opinion  which  none  have  pretended  to 
deoy  to  Milton ;  but  on  the  other  hand  we  think  that  this 
illustrious  name  may  well  serve  as  a  beacon  to  those  ardent 
and  aspiring  spirits  who  think  that   genius,  learning,  and 
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sincerity  will  suffice  alone  to  guard  human  nature  from  error, 
from  folly,  or  from  crime,  and  who  forget  the  deep  truth  of 
that  admirable  precept  of  the  Great  Founder  of  our  religion, 
<<  Be  ye  as  little  children."  In  the  case  of  an  inferior  and  a 
less  pure  mind  than  Milton's,  the  sincerity  of  his  republican 
opinions  might  perhaps  be  pleaded  in  excuse  for  the  unfairness 
and  violence  of  some  of  his  attacks  upon  the  monarchic  insti- 
tutions of  his  country;  and  the  universal  coarseness  and 
brutality  of  tone  then  prevalent  in  the  style  of  controversy 
may  be  held  as  palliating  the  unchristian  and  inhuman 
malignity  which  characterises  much  of  his  polemic  writings, 
particularly  in  his  celebrated  controversy  with  Salmasius; 
but  surely  no  such  excuses  will  serve  to  diminish  our  repro- 
bation for  Milton's  slanderous  attacks  on  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  Charles  I.,  who  appears,  as  a  man,  to  have  been 
worthy  of  respect,  and  even  of  veneration ;  who  was,  besides, 
an  unfortunate  and  innocent  prince,  and  had  paid  with  his 
blood  for  the  errors  of  an  administration  which,  however 
erroneous,  was  at  least  well-intentioned.  Nor  can  any  one 
hope,  but  by  sophistry,  to  excuse  or  justify  the  various  acts  of 
submission  to  arbitrary  and  usurped  power  which  form  so 
strong  a  contrast  to  Milton's  perpetual  and  rather  obtrusive 
assertions  of  independence — his  accepting  office,  for  instance, 
under  the  government  of  Cromwell ;  his  adulation  of  that  wily 
despot;  and,  above  all,  the  melancholy  weakness  (if  indeed 
we  ought  not  rather  to  use  a  much  severer  term)  which 
allowed  him  to  profit  by  the  plunder  of  the  unfortunate 
and  martyred  sovereign,  and  to  decorate  his  studious  retire- 
ment  with  the  pilfered  trappings  of  royal  magnificence  ;  for, 
alas  I  we  still  possess  the  parliamentary  order  permitting  ^^  Mr. 
John  Milton,"  Latin  Secretary  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  '^  choose  and  take  away  such  hangings  as  he  thinks  fit " 
from  the  dismantled  palace  of  Whitehall. 

Such  facts  as  these  are  painful  and  humiliating,  but  salutary 
also ;  they  powerfully  demonstrate  that  the  greatest  genius 
and  the  sublimest  virtues  can  never  guard  from  folly  and 
from  error  the  man  who  once  loses  sight  of  those  plain  and 
simple  rules  of  human  conduct-—^'  Fear  God,  and  honour  the 
King:* 
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At  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  we  presented  Milton  to 
our  readers  in  the  character  of  the  great  epic  poet  Paradise 
of  Christianity,  and  we  expressed  in  a  brief  ^**®'* 
allusion  the  difference  between  the  tone  of  thought  and  con- 
ception perceptible  in  the  ^  Paradise  Lost '  and  that  which 
pervades  the  ^  Divina  Commedia.'  There  is,  indeed,  a  singular 
resemblance  between  the  intellectual  features,of..Milton  and 
Dante,  and  no  small  similarity  also  in  their  lives.  Both  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  knowledge  of  their  age,  both  deeply  versed 
in  the  loftiest  subtleties  of  theology,  both  animated  by  a  stern 
and  intense  religious  enthusiasm,  yet  with  minds  susceptible 
of  the  softest  as  well  as  the  sublimest  emotions,  each  of  them 
is  the  type  and  embodiment  of  an  age  of  violent  social  con- 
vulsion. The  fierce  and  bloody  struggles  of  Guelf  and  Ghi- 
belline  which  drove  the  great  Florentine  to  wander  and  die 
in  exile,  and  the  spirit  of  faction  which  infuses  the  waters  of 
Marah  throughout  every  page  of  the  Divine  Comedy,  will 
form  a  very  close  parallel  with  the  furious  civil  conflicts 
which  ended  in  the  Protectorate,  and  the  republican  and 
sectarian  haughtiness  of  Milton's  political  and  polemic  writings. 
But  the  difference  is,  that  Dante  is  essentially  and  peculiarly 
a  Romanist  poet,  while  Milton  may  be  considered  as  the  in- 
carnation of  the  reformed  faith — or  rather  of  that  faith  in  its 
extremest  Calvinistic  intensity.  In  their  manner  of  treatment 
the  two  poets  differ  immensely,  though  grandeur  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing peculiarity  of  each ;  but  the  grandeur  of  Dante 
Seems  rather  to  proceed  from  the  intense  earnestness  with 
which  he  realises  his  terrific  or  sublime  creations,  while  that 
of  the  English  poet'  seems  rather  to  spring  from  idealising 
the  phantoms  of  his  imagination :  in  the  one  case  it  is  the 
concretive,  in  the  other  the  abstractive  power ;  the  one  is  a 
painter,  the  other  a  sculptor.  If  we  may  venture  to  take  our 
illustration  from  a  sister  art,  we  should  rather  compare  the 
immortal  poem  of  Dante  to  some  of  those  extraordinary  con- 
ceptions of  the  grim  monastic  genius  of  the  Middle  Ages  in 
which  our  terror  and  interest  are  powerfully  excited  by  repre- 
sentations whose  elements  are  fiimiliar  and  every-day ;  while 
Milton's  poetical  conceptions  recall  rather  the  pure  outline, 
the  subdued  tints,  and  the  grand  and  pure  simplicity  of 
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Baphael  or  of  the  classical  9culpture.  All  readers  have  re- 
marked this  wonderful  power  of  realizing  in  the  one,  and  the 
perhaps  equally  wonderful  faculty  of  idealizing  in  the  other. 
When  we  follow  Dante  into  the  tremendous  scenes  of  eternal 
punishment,  we  meet  the  poet's  friends  and  acquaintance, 
speaking  and  acting  as  in  the  world  ;  his  illustrations  are  of 
the  same  actual  character ;  he  compares  the  stench  of  Male^ 
bolge  to  the  horrible  fetor  ari^ing  from  the  pest-house  in  the 
Yal  d' Arno  ;  his  giants  are  described  as  so  many  cubits  in 
height,  and  their  size  is  compared  to  that  of  some  tower 
fiimiliar  to  his  readers  and  to  himself;  his  demons  are  little 
else  than  hideous  and  cruel  executioners.  Milton,  on  the 
contrary,  affects  us  less  (at  least  in  his  more  terrible  and 
sublime  delineations)  by  what  he  says  than  by  what  he  leaves 
unsaid.  In  his  lazar-house  you  see  a  dim  vision  of  agonized 
motion,  and  you  hear  a  mingled  and  inarticulate  sound  of 
lamentation: — 

"  Dire  was  the  tossing,  deep  the  groans ;" 

and  where  Dante  would  certainly  have  intensified,  so  to  say, 
our  feeling  of  the  reality  of  the  scene,  Milton  at  once  soars 
into  abstraction : — 

**  Despair 

Tended  the  sick,  busiest  from  couch  to  couch ; 

And  over  them  triumphant  Death  his  dart 

Shook— but  delay'd  to  strike." 

Again,  in   his  mode  of  portraying    immensity   of  size: 
Satan  stands 

**  Like  Teneriffe  or  Atlas,  unremoved. 
His  stature  reach'd  the  sky,  and  on  his  west 
Sate  Horror  plumed  " — 

a  picture  which  is  absolutely  Homeric.  In  Dante,  and  even 
more  universally  in  Tasso,  the  terror  or  the  sublimity  is  of 
the  physical  kind,  and  the  impression  is  produced  upon  the 
imagination  of  the  reader  by  the  dread  fidelity  with  which  the 
picture  is  copied  from  some  known  or  fencied  reality  :  their 
demons  have  colossal  size  indeed,  but  they  are  furnished  with 
the  horns,  the  hoofs,  the  tails,  and  the  talons  of  the  monkish 
demonology  of  the  Middle  Ages :  Milton's  sublimest  pictures^ 
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on  the  contrary,  have  none  of  this  material  or  earthly  horror 
about  them,  but  are  terrible  thoughts,  grim  abstractions^ 
whose  lineaments  are  veiled  and  undefined,  and  which  are 
only  the  more  irresistible  in  the  solemn  dread  they  inspire,  as 
they  address  themselves,  so  to  say,  not  to  the  eye,  but  to  the 
imagination :  they  are  fragments  of  the  primeval  dark,  pas- 
sionless, formless,  terrible.    Speaking  of  Death,  he  says, — 

**  The  other  Shape, 
If  shape  it  might  be  call'd,  that  shape  had  none 
Distinguishable,  in  member,  form,  or  limb :" 

and  again,  in  the  same  passage,  which  all  the  critics  have 
agreed  in  calling  one  of  the  most  wonderful  embodiments  of 
supernatural  terror  which  ever  was  conceived  by  poet, — 

*'  What  seem'd  his  head 
The  likenesB  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on." 

In  these  and  many  other  passages  the  poet  seems  perpetually 
on  the  point  of  giving  way  to  that  tendency  so  natural  in  the 
human  mind,  to  describe ;  but  his  genius  puts  a  bridle  upon 
the  realising  power,  and  the  dread  image  is  left  in  the  awful 
vagueness  of  its  mystery,  becoming,  like  the  veiled  Isis,  a 
thousand  times  more  august  and  terrible  from  the  cloud  that 
shuts  it  from  our  eyes.  The  greatest  of  all  poets,  Homer, 
^£schylus,  Shakspeare,  not  to  mention  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
are  full  of  this  kind  of  reticence^  by  which  the  grandeur  of 
the  object  is  rendered  more  terrible  by  the  gloom  and  in- 
definiteness  which  surround  it :  when  the  Greeks  are  march- 
ing to  the  battle,  glory  blazes  in  their  van  like  an  unwearied 
fire.  What  tremendous  ideas  are  conjured  up  by  Shakspeare's 
single  line — 

•*  To  be  worse  than  worst, 

Of  those  that  lawless  and  uncertain  thoughts 

Imagine  howling  " ! 

Everything  in  nature  and  in  art  which  is  supereminently 
grand  will  invariably  be  found  to  be  at  the  same  time  simple 
in  the  extreme ;  and,  in  looking  through  the  whole  history  of 
mankind  for  a  subject  worthy  of  his  genius,  Milton  selected, 
most  fortunately  for  posterity,  the  event  which  of  all  others 
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was  the  grandest  in  itself,  and  at  the  same  time  possessed  of 
the  most  universal  and  eternal  interest  to  the  whole  human 
race — the  Creation  and  the  Fall  of  Man.  We  say  fortunately, 
for  we  know  that  he  long  hesitated  as  to  what  subject  he 
should  choose : — "  Time  serves  not  now,  and  perhaps  I 
might  seem  too  profuse,  to  give  any  certain  account  of  what 
the  mind  at  home,  in  the  spacious  circuits  of  her  musing, 
hath  liberty  to  propose  to  herself,  though  of  highest  hope  and 
hardest  attempting.  .  .  .  And  lastly,  what  king  or  knight 
before  the  conquest  might  be  chosen  in  whom  to  lay  the 
pattern  of  a  Christian  hero."  From  various  passages  of  his 
works  it  is  clear  that  he  had  meditated  taking  as  the  subject 
of  a  great  epic,  among  others,  the  half-fabulous  adventures  of 
Arthur,  and  throughout  all  his  poems  are  scattered  number- 
less allusions  exhibiting  his  profound  acquaintance  with,  and 
deep  admiration  for,  all  the  treasures  of  mediaeval  romantic 
literature : — 

'*  And  what  resounds 

In  fable  or  romance  of  Uther^i  son. 

Begirt  with  British  and  Armoric  knights ; 

And  all  who  since,  baptised  or  infidel, 

Joosted  in  Aspramont  or  Montalban, 

Damasco,  or  Morocco,  or  Trebisond, 

Or  whom  Biserta  sent  from  Afric  shore. 

When  Charlemain  with  all  his  peerage  fell 

By  Fontarabia." 

No  language  that  we  could  use  would  be  sufHciently  strong 
to  express  the  extent  and  exactness  of  this  writer's  learning ; 
a  word  which  we  use  in  its  largest  and  most  comprehensive 
sense  :  no  species  of  literature,  no  language,  no  book,  no  art 
or  science  seems  to  have  escaped  his  curiosity,  or  resisted  the 
combined  ardour  and  patience  of  his  industry.  His  works 
may  be  considered  as  a  vast  arsenal  of  ideas  drawn  from  every 
region  of  human  speculation,  and  either  themselves  the  con- 
densed quintessence  of  knowledge  and  wisdom,  or  dressing  and 
adorning  the  fairest  and  most  majestic  conceptions.  If  Shak- 
speare's  immortal  dramas  are  like  the  rich  v^etation  of  a  pri- 
meval paradise,  in  which  all  that  is  sweet,  healing,  and 
beautiful  springs  up  uncultured  from  a  virgin  soil,  the  pro- 
ductions of  Milton  may  justly  be  compared  to  one  of  those 
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Stately  and  magnificent  gardens  so  much  admired  in  a  former 
age,  in  which  the  perceptible  art  and  regularity  rather  sets 
off  and  adorns  nature — a  stately  solitude  perfumed  by  the 
breath  of  all  home-bom  and  exotic  flowers,  with  lofty  and 
airy  music  ever  and  anon  floating  through  its  moonlit  solitudes^ 
decorated  by  the  divine  forms  of  antique  sculpture — now  a 
Grace,  a  Cupid,  or  a  Nymph  of  Phidias ;  now  a  prophet  or  a 
Sibyl  of  Michael  Angelo. 

lo  his  delineation  of  what  was  perhaps  the  most  diflicult 
portion  of  his  vast  picture,  the  beauty,  purity,  and  innocence 
of  our  first  parents,  he  has  shown  not  only  a  fertility  of  inven- 
tion, but  a  severe  and  Scriptural  purity  of  taste  as  surprising 
as  it  is  rare.  His  Adam  and  Eve,  without  ceasing  for  a 
moment  to  be  human,  are  beings  worthy  of  the  paradise  they 
inhabit.  In  the  portraiture  of  their  primeval  beauty — the 
primeval  perfection,  fresh  from  the  hand  of  God — there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  poet  has  embodied  the  impressions  left 
on  his  mind  by  the  contemplation  of  the  great  monuments  of 
art  which  he  had  seen  in  Italy,  and  which  he  so  well  knew 
how  to  appreciate.  The  relics  of  ancient  sculpture  gave  him 
in  all  probability  something  of  their  severe  simplicity  of  out- 
line, while  the  pictures  of  Raphael  may  have  communicated 
the  sweetness,  grace,  and  heavenly  expression  of  his  super- 
natural and  earthly  personages. 

But  of  all  the  arts  which  have  left  their  spirit  to  live  and 
glow  through  the  undying  pages  of  ^  Paradise  Lost,'  music  is 
the  one  whose  influence  is  most  intensely  and  uninterruptedly 
felt.  Of  the  power  of  music  Milton  held  a  most  exalted  idea ; 
partly,  perhaps,  because  its  pure  and  ethereal  pleasures  were 
most  in  accordance  with  the  heroic  and  celestial  character  of 
his  mind ;  partly  because  it  was  the  art  which  he  had  himself 
most  successfully  cultivated  ;  and  partly,  too,  no  doubt, 
because  it  was  the'only  art  which  his  blindness,  during  a  great 
portion  of  his  life,  left  him  the  possibility  of  enjoying  other- 
wise than  in  memory.  The  Paradise  of  Dante  is  composed  of 
the  two  ideas  of  light  and  music ;  and  in  Milton,  though 
less  exclusively  brought  forwarc^  music  may  be  said  to  be  the 
living  spirit  animating  and  pervading  every  creation  of  his 
genius.     It  is  music  which  breathes  in  every  chang[ing  hax- 
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moiiy  of  his  intricate  and  lofty  versification ;  it  n  music  which 
composes  the  noblest  passages  in  his  Heaven  and  his  Paradise ; 
it  is  musie,  too,  which  forms  the  only  contrast  with  the  hope- 
less agonies  of  his  Hell :  not  the  trivial  and  sensuous  music 
of  modem  days,  but  thos^  solemn  and  majestic  harmonies 
which  were  so  honoured  in  the  religious  and  philosophical 
systems  of  ancient  Greece,  and  which  are  perhaps  not  imper- 
fectly reflected  in  the  grand  compositions  of  Faesiello,  of 
Handel^  and  of  Beethoven : — 

'*  The  Dorian  mood 
Of  flutes  and  soft  recorders ;  such  as  raised 
To  height  of  noblest  temper  iieroes  old 
Arming  to  battle ;  and,  instead  of  rage, 
Deliberate  valour  breathed,  firm  and  unmoved ; 
Nor  wanting  power  to  mitigate  and  'suage. 
With  solemn  touches,  troubled  thoughts,  and  chase 
Anguish,  and  doubt,  and  fear,  and  sorrow,,  and  pain. 
From  mortal  or  immortal  minds." 

The  noble  and  reverential  criticism  of  Campbell  is  at  once 
so  complete  and  so  condensed,  that  it  will  not,  we  think,  be 
inappropriate  to  quote  some  passages  of  it  in  tliis  place: 
nothing  can  be  better  or  more  discriminating : — 

^'  Milton  has  certainly  triumphed  over  one  difficulty  of 
his  subject,  the  paucity  and  the  loneliness  of  its  human  agents  $ 
lor  no  one  in  contemplating  the  garden  of  Eden  would  wish 
to  exchange  it  for  a  more  populous  world.  His  earthly  pair 
could  only  be  represented,  during  their  innocence,  as  beings  of 
simple  enjoyment  and  n^ative  virtue,  with  no  other  passions 
than  the  £^r  of  Heaven  and  the  love  of  each  other.  Yet 
from  these  materials  what  a  picture  has  he  drawn  of  their 
homage  to  the  Deity,  their  mutual  affection,  and  the  horrors 
of  their  alienation  t     *     *     *     ♦ 

<^In  the  angelic  warfare  of  the  poem  Milton  has  done 
whatever  human  genius  could  accomplish.  •  *  *  «  The 
warlike  part  of  '  Paradise  Lost '  was  inseparable  from  its 
subject.  I  feel  too  strong  a  reverence  for  Milton  to  suggest 
even  the  possibility  that  he  could  have  improved  his  poem  by 
having  thrown  his  angelic  warfare  into  more  remote  perspec* 
Cive ;  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  most  sublime  when  it  is  least 
distinctly  brought  home  to  the  imagination.    What  an  awful 
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effect  has  the  dim  and  undefined  conception  of  the  conflict 
which  we  gather  from  the  opening  of  the  First  Book  I  There 
the  ministers  of  divine  vengeance  and  pursuit  had  been  re* 
called — the  thunders  had  ceased 

'*  To  bellow  ihroagh  the  vast  aud  boundless  deep ;" 

and  our  terrific  conception  of  the  past  is  deepened  by  its 
indistinctness. 

**  The  array  of  the  Mien  angels  in  hell,  the  unfurling  of 
the  standard  of  Satan,  and  the  march  of  his  troops ;  all  this 
human  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war — all  this  is  magic  and 
overwhelming  illusion.  The  imagination  is  taken  by  surprise. 
But  the  noblest  efforts  of  language  are  tried  with  very  unequal 
effect  to  interest  us  in  the  immediate  and  close  view  of  the 
battle  itself  in  the  Sixth  Book ;  and  the  martial  demons,  who 
charmed  us  in  the  shades  of  hell,  lose  some  portion  of  their 
sublimity  when  their  artillery  is  discharged  in  the  daylight  of 
heaven.*' 

Another  circumstance  of  admirable  originality  and  effect 
in  the  supernatural  delineations  of  the  '  Paradise  Lost  *  is  the 
singular  felicity  with  which  Milton  has  given  variety  and 
interest  to  the  personages  of  his  fallen  angels,  by  considering 
them  as  the  demons  afterwards  destined  to  mislead  mankind 
under  the  guise  of  the  deities  of  classical  mythology.  The 
idea  of  the  ancient  oracles  being  the  inspiration  of  infernal 
spirita,  permitted  for  a  time  to  delude  the  world,  is  not,  it  is 
true,  originally  Milton's ;  he  found  it  pervading  all  the  chi- 
valrous and  monkish  legends  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  though 
many  poets  have  adopted  a  notion  so  admirably  calculated  to 
communicate  poetical  effect,  and  so  well  uniting  Paganism 
with  Christianity,  none  of  them— not  even  Tasso,  or  our 
own  Spenser — ^bave  made  such  noble  or  such  frequent  use 
of  this  powerful  means  of  exciting  interest  in  a  Christian 
work.. 

In  the  companion  work  to  his  immortal  epic,  in  the  '  Para*- 
dise  B^;ained  ' — ^the  '  Odyssey '  to  our  Christian   paradise 
*  Iliad' — ^the  first  thing  that  strikes  the  reader  is   Regained. 
the  unfortunate  selection  of  the  subject,  and  the  goieral  in-* 
feriority  and  weaker  interest  which  marks  the  execution.* 
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Neither  Milton,  nor  any  human  being  who  ever  lived,  could 
have  done  justice  to  the  only  subject  worthy  of  forming  a 
pendant^  or  complement,  to  the  tale 

"  Of  man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fhiit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree." 

The  subject  to  which  we  allude  is,  of  course,  the  Crucifixion 
of  our  Saviour — the  only  event  recorded  in  past,  or  possible 
in  future  times,  of  an  interest  sufiSciently  powerful,  universal, 
and  external,  to  be  placed  in  comparison  with  the  Fall  of  Man. 
Much  as  we  may  r^ret  that  Milton's  peculiar  and  not  very 
well-understood  opinions  respecting  the  divine  nature  of  Christ, 
and  the  completeness  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Redemption,  induced 
him  to  select  for  the  principal  action  of  the  *  Paradise  Re- 
gained,' not  the  awful  consummation  of  that  sacrifice  on  the 
Mount  of  Calvary,  but  rather  a  comparatively  unimportant 
incident  in  the  earthly  career  of  the  Redeemer — the  Temptation 
in  the  desert — it  may  be  doubted  whether  even  Milton's 
sublime  genius  could  have  worthily  represented  to  mortal 
eyes  that  terrible  crisis  in  the  destiny  of  man.  Sublime  as 
were  the  flights  of  that  eagle  genius— -and  what  intellect  ever 

soared 

"  With  plome  so  strong,  so  equal,  and  so  soft," 

into  the  loftiest  empyrean  of  poetry,  the  unshadowed  glory  of 
heaven's  eternal  atmosphere,  the  flower-breathing  air  of  pri- 
meval Eden,  or  the  "  thick  darkness  "  of  hell  ? — it  must  have 
flagged— even  that  mighty  and  tireless  pinion— in  the  gloom 
and  thunder-cloud  that  veiled  the  more  than  human  agonies 
of  the  Cross ! 

Of  some  of  the  minor  works  of  Milton  we  have  already 
Minor  ^^  ^  ^^^  words.  On  those  which  we  have  left 
poems.  unnoticed  it  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  dilate 
much  more.  The  merit  of  these  productions  consists  so  much 
more  peculiarly  in  the  manner  than  in  the  matter,  and.  they 
derive  so  much  of  their  charm  from  their  tone  and  mode  of 
treatment,  that  a  mere  analysis  would  utterly  fail  in  giving 
any  idea  of  their  excellences ;  while  the  reader  may  obtain, 
from  a  single  perusal  of  any  of  them,  a  much  clearer  notiod 
of  their  style  than  from  the  most  laboured  and  critical  pane- 
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gyiic.  They  all  bear  the  stamp*  of  the  Miltonic  mind — 
fulness,  conciseness,*  a  pure  and  Scriptural  severity  and 
dignity,  and  the  most  consummate  grace  and  variety  of 
versification. 

In  ^  Samson  Agonistes,'  Milton  has  given  us  in  English  a 
perfect  Sophoclean  tragedy,  in  which  every  minutest  peculiarity 
of  the  Attic  scene  is  so  faithfully  and  exactly  reproduced,  that 
a  reader  unacquainted  with  the- Greek  language  will  form  a 
much  more  just  and  correct  notion  of  classical  tragedy  irbm 
reading  the  '  Samson '  than  from  studying  even  the  finest  and 
most  accurate  translations  of  the  great  dramas  of  the  Athenian 
theatre.  This  may  appear  extravagant,  nay,  even  paradoxical ; 
but  we  speak  advisedly.  The  Greek  tragedies  were  grand  histo- 
rical compositions,  founded  upon  the  traditional  or  my  thologic 
legends  of  the  people  for  whom  they  were  written,  and  whose 
religious  and  patriotic  feelings  were  in  the  highest  degree 
appealed  to  by  what  they  considered  as  a  sacred  and  affecting 
representation ;  exactly  as  the  rude  audience  of  the  Middle 
Ages  had  their  sensibilities  powerfully  excited  by  the  myste- 
ries. The  Greek  dramas  were,  in  fact,  the  mysteries  and, 
miracle-plays  of  the  Pagan  world,  and  differed  from  those  of 
the  thirteenth  century  only  in  their  greater  polish  and  refine- 
ment as  compositions.  Now,  the  legends  of  classical  mytho- 
logy necessarily  affect  no  less  than  the  stories  of  the  Scripture 
history ;  and  consequently  the  *  Samson '  (being  in  all  points 
of  structure  and  arrangement  an  exact  foe-simile  of  a  Greek 
tragedy)  produces  upon  us.  Christians,  an  eflfect  infinitely 
more  analogous  to  that  made  upon  an  Athenian  by  a  tragedy 
of  Sophocles  than  could  be  produced  by  our  reading  the  best 
mere  translation  of  a  tragedy  of  Sophocles  that  the  skill  of 
man  ever  executed. 

In  ^Comus'  Milton  has  given  us  the  most  perfect  and 
exquisite  specimen  of  a  masque,  or  rather  he  has  given  us  a 
kind  of  ennobled  and  glorified  masque.  The  refinement, 
the  elegance,  the  courtly  grace  and  chivalry — all  is  there ; 
but  there  is  something  in  '  Comus '  better,  loftier,  and 
grander  than  all  this — something  which  no  other  masques, 
with   all  their  refined,   and  scholarlike,  and  airy  elegance^ 
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have  ever  approached — a  high  and  philosophic  vein  of  mo« 

rality  :— 

"  Divine  philofiophyy 
Not  harsh  and  nigged,  as  doll  fools  sappose^ 
Bat  mTuical  as  is.  Apollo's  lote ;" 

deep  and  grand  thoughts  fetched  from  the  exhaustless  foun* 
tains  of  the  great  minds  of  old — ^his  beloved  Plato  and  the 
Stagyrite — ^thoughts  fresh  with  the  immortality  of  their 
birthplace. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

BUTLER  AND  DRYDEK. 

The  Commonwealth  and  the  Restoration— Milton  and  Batler— Subject 
and  Nature  of  Hudibras — Hudibras  and  Don  Quixote — State  of 
Sodety  at  the  Bestoration — Butler's  Life — John  Dryden-^Freneh 
Taste  of  the  Conrt->Comedies  and  Rhymed  Tragedies — life  and 
Works  of  Dryden— Dramas — Annus  Mirabilis — Absalom  and  Achi* 
tophel — Religio  Laici — Hind  and  Panther — Dryden*s  later  Works-— 
Translation  of  Virgil — Odes — Fables — Pre&ces  and  Dedications— 
Jnvena^'Mac  Flecknoe. 

The  great  productions  of  literature  may  be  looked  at  under 
two  different  aspects  or  relations.  £very  illustrious  name  in 
letters  may  be  considered  as  typifying  and  expressing  some 
great  and  strongly  marked  epoch  in  the  history  of  man  in 
general,  and  also  as  the  of&pring  and  embodiment  of  some 
particular  era,  or  some  peculiar  state  of  feeling  existing  in 
the  nation  of  which  that  name  is  an  ornament :  that  is  to  say, 
criticism  m&j  be  gener<d  or  particular,  cosmopolite  or  national. 
Thus  Milton,  viewed  as  a  colossal  intellect,  without  any  re> 
ference  to  hb  particular  century  or  country,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  type  and  of&pring  of  the  Reformation  and  of  the 
republican  spirit  combined ;  regarded  with  reference  to  Eng- 
land and  the  seventeenth  century,  he  will  be  found  to  embody 
the  Commonwealth — that  stirring  and  extraordinary  period 
of  British  history,  when  the  united  influences  of  those  two 
mighty  phenomena  were  acting  on  a  stage  sufficiently  limited, 
and  during  a  period  sufficiently  short,  to  enable  us  to  form  a 
clear  and  well-defined  idea  of  their  character.  The  period  at 
which  Milton  wrote  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  period  of  vehe- 
ment  struggle  between  powerful  and  opposite  principles :  and 
if  in  the  illustrious  author  of  ^  Paradise  Lost '  we  find  the 
eloquent  adsertor  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  uncom- 
promising  advocate  for  democratic  forms  of  government,  we 
cannot  be  surprised  if  we  behold,  in  the  ranks  of  the  r<^alisl 
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party,  a  mighty  champion  of  monarchy,  and  an  irresistible 
satirist  of  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  republicans.   This  cham- 
pion,  this  satirist,  is  Samuel  Butler,   perhaps  the  greatest 
master  who  ever  lived  of  the  comic  or  burlesque  species  of 
satiric  writing — a  strange  and  singular  genius,  whose  powers 
of  ridicule  were  as  incomparable  as  the  story  of  his  life  is 
melancholy.      In  point  of  learning,  vast,  multifarious,   and 
exact,  he  was  no  unworthy  rival  of  Milton  :  in  originality  of 
conception  and  brilliancy  of  form  his  work  is  unequalled  ; 
indeed,  ^  Hudibras '  is  one  of  those  productions  which  may  be 
said  to  stand  alone  in  literature.     It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
the  reputation  obtained  out  of  England  by  this  extraordinary 
work  is  by  no  means  commensurate  with  its  real  merit  as  an 
effort  of  genius  and  originality,  or  with  the  vast  store  of 
wisdom  and  of  wit  contained  in  its  pages ;  nor  is  it  even  pro- 
bable that  this  ihdifference  to  its  merits  will  ever  at  any  future 
period  be  less  than  it  has  hitherto  been,  or  than  it  is  at  present. 
It  arises  from  a  very  natural  cause.     The  subject  of  Butler's 
satire  was  too  local  and  temporary  to.  command  that  degree 
of  attention  m  other  countries,  without  which  the  highest 
powers  of  humour  and  imagination  will  have  been  exerted  in 
.vain.     It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  vices,  the  crimes,  the 
follies  so  pitilessly  ridiculed  in  '  Hudibras '  are  common  to 
•mankind  in  almost  every  state  of  civilised  society;  but  we 
must  no  less  remember  that  some  of  the  more  prominent  of 
them  never  burst  forth  into  so  full  a  bloom  of  absurdity  and 
extravagance  as  they  did  at  the  memorable  epoch  of  English 
history  which  he  has  caricatured.     The  Commonwealth  and 
the  Protectorate  form  a  revolutionary  epoch,  and,  like  all 
epochs  of  revolution,  were  fertile  in  strong  contrasts  of  poli- 
tical and  social  physiognomy.     Such  periods,  acting,  as  they 
so  powerfully  do,  upon  the  manners  of  a  people,  are  admirably 
suited  for  the  purposes  of  the  satiric  poet.    At  such  times  the 
elements  of  faction,  the  extravagances  of  opinion,  of  sentiment, 
of  manners,  of  costume,  are  brought  prominently  out  upon 
the  surface  of  society,  and  present  themselves,  so  to  say,  in  a 
condensed  and  tangible  form,  which  the  satirist  has  only  to 
copy  to  produce  a  vivid  and  striking  picture— fortunate,  too, 
if  a  future  age,  free  from  these  violent  agitations  and  strong 
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eontrastSy  does  not  charge  him  with  exaggeration,  and  mistake 
the  grotesque  but  faithful  delineations  of  his  pencil  for  the 
sportiveness^  of  caricature.  Curious  as  they  are  to  the  moral 
speculator,  and  full  of  matter  to  the  studious  searcher  into  the 
history  of  party ^  the  absurdities  of  that  legion  of  fanatical  sect» 
by  whom  the  destinies  of  England  were  then  swayed  are 
neither  sufficiently  attractive  or  picturesque  in  themselves^ 
nor  sufficiently  well  known  to .  the  general  European  reader^ 
for  Butler's  admirable  pictures  of  them  to  be  generally  studied 
or  understood  out  of  England  ;  for  with  political  satire,  na 
less  than  political  earicaturcf,  much  of  the  point  of  the  jest  is 
lost  to  those  who  are  not  able  to  judge  of  the  likeness.  It 
may  be  objected  that,  to  the  great  body  of  English  readers, 
the  very  considerable  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  occur-i 
rences  took  place  which  Butler  has  ridiculed,  and  the  total 
diisappearance  of  the  things  and  the  men  represented  in  his 
poem,  must  have  rendered  them  as  strange  and  almost  as  unin-* 
telligible  as  they  are  to  the  non-English  reader,  from  remote- 
niess  of  place  as  well  as  distance  of  time,  and  dissimilarity  of 
manners,  customs,  and  sentiments.  This  is  undoubtedly  true 
to  some  extent :  but  the  intensely  idiomatic  spirit  of  this  ex- 
cellent Writer  has  given  to  his  work  a  sap  and  a  vitality  which 
no  obsoleteness  of  subject  could  destroy.  An  immense  number 
of  his  verses  have  passed  into  the  ordinary  everyday  language 
of  his  countrymen  ;  containing^  as  they  often  do,  the  condensed 
thought  of  proverbs,  they  have  fixed  themselves  on  the  memory 
of  the  -people  by  their  proverb-like  oddity  and  humour  of  ex- 
pression, and  often  by  the  quaint  jingle  of  their  rhymes.  Thus 
multitudes  of  Butler's  couplets  float  loosely  in  the  element  of 
ordinary  English  dialogue,  and  are  often  heard. from  the 
mouths  of,  men  who  are  themselves  ignorant  of  the  source  of 
these  very  expressions,  and  who  possibly  hardly  know  that 
^uch  a  poet  as  Butler  and  such  a  poem  as  ^  Hudibras '  ever 
existed.  The  fundamental  idea  of  ^Hudibras'  is,  in  our 
opinion,  singularly  happy*  The  title  of  the  poem,  which  is 
also  the  name  of  its  hero,  is  taken  from  the  old  romances  of 
chivalry.  Sir  Hugh  de  Bras  being  the  appellation  of  one  of 
the  knights  (an  Englishman,  too,  according  to  the  legend)  of 
Arthur's  bibulous  Bound  Table*    Much  aUo  of  the  structure 
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of  the  poem  is  a  kind  of  burlesque  of  those  andent  romances  ; 
and  the  very  versification  itself  is  the  rhymed  octosyllable  so 
much  employed  by  the  Norman  trouv^res,  a  measure  singn^* 
larly  well  adapteit  for  continuous  and  easy  narrative,  and 
consequently  peculiarly  fit  for  burlesque.  Of  comic  poetry, 
part  of  whose  humour  consists  in  a  resemblance  or  contrast 
between  a  ludicrous  imitation  and  a  serious  or  devated  original, 
there  are  two  principal  species.  In  the  one,  the  characters^ 
events,  language,  and  style  of  a  sublime  and  pathetic  work 
are  retained,  but  mingled  with  mean  and  ludicrous  objects  f 
as  when  the  heroes  of  the  *  Iliad.'  are  represented  as  cowards, 
gluttons,  and  thieves ;  and  in  the  other,  trivial  or  ridiculous 
personages  and  events  are  described  with  a  pomp  of  language 
and  an  afiected  dignityof  style  wholly  disproportioned  to  th^r 
real  importance.  The  former  species  of  writing,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say, iff  called  burletque^nnd  the  second  mock-heroic^ 
Of  the  first  kind  are  the  innumerable  travesties  of  the  ancient 
poets ;  and  of.  the  second  both  the  French  literature  and  the 
English  possess  excellent  specimens,  though  the  <  Lutrin '  is 
not  to  be  compared  to  the  ^  Rape  of  the  Lock.^  Although 
both  these  kinds  of  comic  writing  may  appear  to  have  been 
the  ofl&pring  of  a  considerably  advanced  period  of  literature, 
it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  specimens  of  them  are  to  be 
found  at  an  exceedingly  early  epoch — even  in  the  very  infimcy 
of  poetry  in  the  heroic  age,  and  in  its  second  birth  or  avatar 
of  the  romantic  or  chivalric  period  of  the  Middle  Ages.  We 
need  only  mention,  in  proof  of  our  first  proposition,  the  <  Battle 
of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,'  f&Isely ,  it  is  obvious,  ascribed  to  Homer, 
but  still  a  work  of  very  high  antiquity ;  and  also  we  may  rofer 
to  many  of  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes.  As  to  our  second 
position — that  in  which  we  speak  of  the  existence  in  the  Middle 
Ages  of  this  kind  of  comic  writing — it  will  be  necessaiy  to 
refer  rather  more  fully  to  the  literature  of  that  early  period, 
not  only  because  this  section  of  it  is  less  likely  to  be  familiar 
to  our  readers,  but  also  because  it  bears  more  immediately 
upon  the  subject  in  hand — ^Hudibras'  being,  to  a  certain  degree, 
a  burlesque  of  the  tales  of  chivalry  which  form  the  staple  of 
medieval  literaturo.  We  have,  then,  numberless  proofs  that 
the  solemn,  wonderful,  and  stately  romance  of  the  trouvere 
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was  often  parodied,  and  that  ludicrous  and  burlesque  poems 
were  frequently  written,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  mirth,  in 
which  the  stately  manners  and  occupations  of  the  knight  were 
represented  in  connexion  with  the  ignorance,  rudeness,  and 
coarse  merriment  of  the  peasant ;  somewhat  in  a  similar 
manner  as  we  find  in  the  Attic  theatre  the  terrible  and 
pathetic  tragedy  made  a  source  of  laughter  in  the  satiric 
drama,  which  is  supposed  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the  trilogy 
of  the  ancients.  Of  these  latter  only  one  example  now  exists, 
in  the  *  Gyelops '  of  Euripides,  an  admirable  and  most  laugh* 
Mejeu  d^esprity  in  which  the  heroic  manners  and  adventure 
of  Ulysses  and  Polyphemus  are  evidently  travestied  from  a 
serious  tragic  version  (now  lost)  of  the  same  adventure,  which 
formed  one  of  the  members  of  the  same  trilogy.  Not  to  speak 
of  the  ancient  Norman  subdivision  of  the  Bomanz  poetry,  we 
need  not  look  £irther  than  our  own  country  to  find  several 
examples  of  the  same  kind  of  humour  existing  in  the  chivalrous 
literature  of  the  Middle  Ages.  And  the  thing  is  natural  enough : 
the  taste  and  feeling  of  the  ludicrous,  which  seems  innate  in 
the  human  mind,  will  find  a  ready  food  in  the  serious  or  ele- 
vated productions  fashionable  in  any  age  or  country.  Among 
the  early  English  poems  to  which  we  have  alluded  there  are 
two  which  are  not  only  admirable  for  their  oddity  and  humour, 
but  curious,  as  presenting  perfect  examples  of  the  principle  of 
which  we  are  speaking :  these  are  the  '  Tournament  of  Tot- 
tenham *  and  the  '  Hunting  of  the  Hare.'  In  the  former  of 
these  singular  jeux  d*esprii  the  reader  will  find  a  very  lively 
parody  of  the  language,  sentiment,  and  usages  of  the  chivalric 
period.  The  subject  is  a  solemn  tourney,  or  "  passage  of 
arms,"  in  which  the  actors  are  clowns  and  peasants  instead  of 
high-bom  and  gentle  knights,  and  in  which  the  peculiar  terms 
and  ceremonies  of  these  solemn  and  splendid  spectacles  are 
most  ludicrously  burlesqued  and  misapplied.  In  the  '  Hunting 
of  the  Hare  *  the  leading  idea  is  nearly  similar,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  it  is  not  the  language  and  the  usages  of'  the 
tournament  which  are  burlesqued  by  their  connexion  with 
the  lowest  order  of  the  people,  but  the  terms  and,  if  we  may 
so  style  it,  the  technology  of  the  art  of  venery — an  art  which 
was  in  those  ages  considered  as  only  second  in  importance  to 
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.the  science  of  war,  which  possessed  a  language  of  iis  own  no 
less  complicated  and  elaborate,  and  was,  no  less  than  it,  the 
peculiar  privilege  of  the  nobles.  In  this  curious  poem  the 
/' base-born  churls"  go  out  to  hunt  the  hare  with  all  the 
ceremonies  of  knightly  venery ;  and  the  poem,  which  describes 
their  mishaps  and  their  ignorant  misapplication  of  terms  and 
customs,  produced  its  effect  in  a  similar  way  to  the  laughable 
caricature  of  military  and  heraldic  splendour  in  the  '  Tourna- 
ment of  Tottenham.' 

'*  Ceryantes  langh'd  Spain's  chiralry  away/' 

says  Byron ;  and  though  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the 
ludicrous  adventures  of  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha  can  in  any 
sense  be  said  to  have  destroyed  a  system  which  had  ceased  to 
exist  when  Cervantes  wrote,  yet  every  reader  must  feel  how 
much  of  the  comic  effect  of  this  immortal  work  arises  from 
.the  strong  contrast  and  want  of  harmony  between  the  Don's 
.peculiar  train  of  ideas  and  the  social  condition  of  the  times  in 
which  he  attempts  to  realise  hb  hallucination.  So  completely 
indeed  had  knight-errantry  ceased  to  exist  at  the  period  when 
the  Don  is  supposed  to  set  out  on  his  adventures,  that  Cer- 
vantes was  obliged  to  adopt  the  idea  of  insanity  in  his  hero 
ere  he  could  bring  in  contact  two  states  of  society — two  con- 
ditions of  sentiment  so  incompatible  as  the  chivalric  age  and 
the  real  manners  of  his  own  day.  But  every  one  sees  how 
much  the  ludicrous  effect  is  heightened,  nay,  how  completely 
it  proceeds  from  this  forcible  juxtaposition  of  discordant 
periods ;  for  as  all  true  beauty  arises,  in  nature  and  in  art, 
from  harmony,  so  the  ludicrous  has  ever  for  its  principal 
element  the  incongruous  and  the  discordant.  Place  Don 
Quixote  in  the  real  age  of  chivalry,  surround  him  with  the 
real  customs  and  ideas  which  his  '^  fine  madness  "  has  conjured 
up  from  the  past  and  from  the  world  of  imagination,  and  he 
ceases  to  be  a  ludicrous,  or  even  an  extraordinary  character. 
In  ^  Hudibras,'  the  form  of  the  poem,  the  versification,  and 
Hadibras  *^®  conception  of  some  of  the  adventures,  derive 
,  and  Doa  their  comic  piquancy  from  their  resemblance  to 
Quixo  e.  ^jj^  solemn  tales  of  Anglo-Norman  chivalry. 
The  age  of  knight-errantry  is  indeed  far  less  prominently 
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brought  in  coutrast  and  opposition  with  a  different  period  in 
'Hudibras'  than  in  '  Don  Quixote ;'  but  it  is  so  brought  to  a 
certain  degree,  and  with  a  certain  degree  of  effect :  and  herein 
,we  may  perceive  a  proof  of  Butler's  good  sense.   The  manners 
of  Spain  when  Cervantes  lived  were  indeed  widely  different 
.from  those  of  the  chivalric  age ;  but  they  were  not  so  com- 
pletely changed  but  that  many  relics  of  chivalry  still  existed 
in  the  legends,  the  songs,  and  the  recollections  of  the  people : 
•these  existed  then,  it  is  obvious,  for  they  exist,  to  a  certain 
extent,  down  to  the  present  day.     But  England  when  Butler 
wrote,  England  in  the  civil  war  and  under  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, was  as  perfect  and  absolute  a  contrast  to  the  chivalric 
age  as  the  mind  of  man  can  conceive.     Butler  therefore  con- 
.tented  himself  with  taking  from  that ,  period  certain  general 
outlines  for  his  picture  ;  the  principal  of  which — the  idea  of 
representing  his  hero  as  setting  out,  attended  by  his  squire,  in 
a  garb  and   an  equipment  ludicrously  caricatured,  knight- 
errantlike,    to    destroy  abuses — he  undoubtedly   took   from 
Cervantes.     The  characters  of  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha  and 
his  inimitable  squire,  it  should  be  observed,  grotesque  as  they 
are,  are  in  no  sense  intended  to  excite,  or  capable  of  exciting, 
any  feeling  but  that  of  merriment — a  merriment  which  in  the 
case  of  the  former  is  always  tempered  with  respect  and  pity. 
The  object  of  Butler  was  different :  he  intended  to  produce  in 
us  a  feeling  of  ridicule  and  contempt,  and  of  contempt  carried 
as  far  towards  detestation  as  was  compatible  with  the  existence 
of  the  ridiculous.      And  in  their  respective  aims,  both  so 
different  and  so  difficult,  each  of  these  great  wits  has  wonder- 
fully succeeded.    Cervantes  makes  you  laugh  at  his  admirable 
hero,  and  yet  love  him  the  more  the  more  you  laugh ;  while 
Butler  causes  you  to  detest  Sir  Hudibras  as  much  as  it  is 
possible  to  detest  him  without  ceasing  to  laugh.     Pity  and 
abhorrence  are  both  tragic  passions,  and  consequently,  when 
carried  beyond  certain  limits,  are  destructive  of  the  sense  of 
ridicule  :  and  these  two  great  men  have  each  in  his  peculiar 
line  carried  their  ludicrous  character  exactly  so  far  as  to  touch 
the  brink  where  the  comic  ceases,  and  where  the  tragic  begins. 
Butler's  object  in  writing  '  Hudibras '  was  to  cover  the  fanatic 
and  republican  party  with  irresistible  ridicule ;  and  in  that 
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nblage  of  odious  and  contemptible  vices  which  he  has,  as 
it  were,  condensed  in  the  persons  of  Sir  Hudibras  and  his  clerk, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  see  at  once  the  strong  though  certainly 
exaggerated  resemblance  between  the  origimd  and  the  portrait, 
and  the  extraordinary  genius  of  the  painter.  Sir  Hudibras, 
a  Presbyterian  officer  and  justice  of  the  peace,  sets  out, 
attended  by  his  clerk  Ralph  (who  is  the  representative  of  the 
Independents),  to  correct  abuses,  and  to  enforce  the  observance 
of  the  strict  laws  lately  made  by  the  &natic  parliament  for  the 
suppression  of  the  sports  and  amusements  of  the  people.  In 
moral  and  intellectual  character,  in  political  and  religious 
principles,  this  worthy  pair  forms  a  parallel  as  just  and 
admirable  as  in  grotesque  accoutrement,  in  cowardice,  and  in 
paradoxical  ingenuity.  The  description  of  their  character, 
dress,  equipment,  and  even  their  horses,  is  as  complete  and 
finished  a  picture  as  can  be  conceived :  not  a  single  stroke  of 
satire  is  omitted ;  they  live  before  us  a  perfect  embodiment  of 
everything  that  is  repulsive  and  contemptible. 

Though  the  lines  which  distinguish  these  two  personages 
are  drawn  with  a  strong,  a  learned, -and  a  delicate  hand,  there 
is  too  great  a  natural  resemblance  between  the  two  classes  of 
which  Hudibras  and  Ralph  are  the  representatives  for  us  to 
derive  from  them  the  pleasure  we  find  in  Don  Quixote,  and 
which  arises  from  the  happy  and  humorous  contrast  between 
the  Don  and  Sancho.  The  differences  between  Presbyterian 
and  Independent,  Antinomian  and  Fifth-Monarchy-man,  were 
much  better  known  and  more  easily  distinguished  when  Butler 
wrote  than  they  can  be  now  after  so  many  years  have  tended 
to  confound  in  one  general  indistinctness  the  peculiar  features 
which  gave  individual  character  to  the  thousand  sects  then 
struggling  for  supremacy,  each  hating  with  a  fervent  hatred 
the  Church  and  the  monarchy  of  England,  but  abhorring  each 
other  with  far  greater  cordiality.  But  it  was  not  so  when 
Butler  wrote,  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  justly  complain  that 
a  work  written  with  a  particular  and  definite  purpose  of  local 
and  temporary  satire  does  not  possess  a  greater  universality  of 
design  than  it  was  likely,  or  indeed  possible,  it  should  have. 
We  must  remember  that  the  vices  and  follies  ridiculed  in 
*  Hudibras,*  though  they  may  no  longer  exist  under  the  same 
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forms,  yet  are  inherent  in  human  nature ;  and  we  may  accept 
this  sharp  and  brilliant  satire  as  an  attack,  not  upon  the  IHrM- 
byterian  or  Independent  of  1660,  but  upon  pedantry,  hypo- 
crisy, upon  political  and  religious  fiuiaticism. 

The  plot  and  adventures  of  this  poem  are  very  slight  and 
unimportant :  the  butt  of  the  author  was  the  whole  Puritan 
party,  and  he  was  more  likely  to  render  that  party  ridiculous 
by  what  he  makes  his  personages  say  than  by  anything  lie 
could  make  them  do.  The  numerous  dialogues  scattered 
through  the  work  are,  in  this  respect,  more  powerful  means 
of  throwing  contempt  on  the  object  of  the  satire  than  the 
events;  though  many  of  the  latter,  as  the  adventure  of  the 
bear  and  fiddle,  the  imprisonment  in  the  stocks,  the  self- 
inflicted  whipping  of  the  knight,  &c.  &c.,  are  recounted  with 
great  gaiety  and  invention.  The  learning,  the  inexhaustible 
wit,  the  ingenuity,  the  ever-surprising  novelty  of  the  dialogues, 
forbid  us  to  regret,  or  rather  altogether  prevent  us  from  per- 
ceiving, that  the  Intrigue  is  so  imperfect  and  inartificial  as 
hardly  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  plot,  that  the  action  is  incon- 
sistent, and  left  unfinished  at  the  conclusion — if,  indeed,  the 
abrupt  termination  of  the  poem  can  correctly  be  called  a  con- 
clusion— ^in  which  nothing  is  concluded. 

In  the  interval  between  the  appearance  of  the  first  and  last 
cantos  the  Restoration  had  taken  place,  to  which  The  Sesto- 
Butler  had  so  powerfully  contributed,  and^  from  wtion. 
which  he  was  destined  to  meet  with  such  ingratitude ;  and 
consequently  many  of  the  topics  which  he  had  treated  with 
soch  admirable  humour  in  the  first  part  had  become  obsolete"; 
so  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Butler  could  have  com^ 
pleted  his  work,  or  whether  the  work  would  have  been  ren- 
dered more  valuable  had  he  done  so.  Its  success  was  im- 
mense—^dressed  as  it  was  to  the  strongest  prejudices  of  the 
royalists,  and  directed  against  a  party  whose  peculiar  vices 
were  unusually  well  adapted  to  serve  as  a  butt  for  the  satirist. 
It  immediately  became  the  most  popular  book  of  the  time, 
was  quoted  and  admired  by  all  the  courtiers,  and  by  the 
merry  king  himself,  who  was  certainly  able,  whatever  were 
his  deficiencies  in  more  important  points,  to  enjoy  and  appre- 
ciate the  wit  of  ^HudibTas;Vbut  who,  with  that  ungrateful 
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levity  which  forms  the  worst  feature  bf  his  character,  foigot 
to  reward  the  admirable  author  to  whom  he  owed  much  in 
more  senses  than  one*  Butler  was  born  in  1612,  and,  as  far 
as  the  imperfect  notices  which  we  possess  of  his  early  career 
permit  us  to  ascertain,  he  appears  to  have  been  recommended 
(probably  by  hb  youthful  learning)  to  the  Countess  of  Kent, 
under  whose  protection  he  remained  some  time^  enjoying  the 
acquaintance  and  conversation  of  thd  wise  and  excellent 
Selden.  He  appears  afterwards  to  have  passed  some  time  in 
the  service  (as  clerk  or  tutor)  of  Sit  Samuel  Luke,  one  af 
CromwelFs  officers,  and  this  person  is  supposed  to  have  sat 
for  the  portrait  of  the  hero  of  '  Hudibras/  Butler  has  hence 
been  accused  of  ingratitude  and  an  odious  betrayal  of  his  be- 
nefactor ;  but  so  grave  a  charge  as  this  deserves,  particularly 
when  brought  against  an  illustrioud  genius,  a  much  more 
conclusive  degree  of  proof  than  the  evidence  will  supply^  .We 
must  know,  first,  whether  Butler  was  really  treated  in  the 
family  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke  with  kindness  sufficient  to  justify 
us  in  giving  the  name  of.  ingratitude  to  his  satirizing  of  that 
personage ;  and,  secondly,  we  must  have  better  evidence  as  to 
Ihe  severity  and  malice  of  the  alleged  satire  itself  than  is  to 
be  gathered  from  the  very  few  and  not  very  distinct  alluuons 
to  Sir  Samuel  occurring  in  the  poem  of  '  Hudibras.'  The 
rapid  and  immediate,  success  of  Butler's  poem  of  course 
brought  him  under  the  notice  of  the  court  of  the  Restoration, 
whose  interests  the.  satire  had  so  powerfully  served;  land 
Charles  presented  the  author  with  a  suin  of  300/.,  promising 
to  do  more  for  him.  This  promise,  however,  the  king  never 
fulfilled,  and  the  great  wit«  after  living  in  poverty  and  ob- 
scurity for  a  fe^  years,  longer,  died  in  1680,  in  a  wretched 
lodging  in  Covent  Garden,  then  the  most  miserable  and 
squalid  quarijer  of  London.  He  was  even  indebted  to  the 
charity  of  a  friend  for  a  grave,  as  he  did  not  possess  sufficient 
property  to  pay  his  funeral  expenses ;  and  it  was  not  till  some 
time  after  his  death  that  this  great  comic  genius  received  the 
honour  of  a  monument,  which  was  erected,  with  a  laudatory 
inscription,  at  the  cost  of  an  admirer.  This  tardy  recogni- 
.tion  of  Butler's  merit  gave  origin  to  one  of  the  acutest 
epigrams  in  the  English  language : — 
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"  Whilst  Batler,  needy,  wretch,  was  yet  alive. 
No  generous  patron  would  a  dinner  give : 
See  him,  when  starved  to  death  and  tum'd  to  dust, 
Presented  with  a  monumental  bust. 
The  poef  s  fitte  is  here  in  emblem  shown  ; 
He  ask'd  for  bread,  and  he  received  a  stone." 

But  the  true  type  of  the  principles  of  taste,  and  the  system, 
not  only  of  literature,  but  even — we  may  almost     Dryden. 
say — even  of  mbrality  which  were  introduced  into  England 
at  the  restoration  of  the' Stuarts,  is  John  Dryden,  a  poet  and 
critic  who,  if  he  does  not  deserve  a  place  among  the  very  first 
and  greatest  lights  of  his  country's  literature/yet  must  always 
be  ranged  at  the  very  head  of  the  second  class.     The  great 
revolution  in  taste  to  which  we  have  just  alluded  modified  td 
a  most  important    extent  the  i^hole    face  and    relations  of 
society,  and  so  powerful  was  its  influence  that  its  effects  are 
very  plainly  traceable  over  the  whole  of  that  long  period  of 
history  extending  from  the  Eestoration  to  the  first  French  Re- 
volution. In  order  to  appreciate  and  measure  the  effects  of  this 
change,  it  will  be  necessary  to  throw  a  glance  upon  the  nature 
and  causes  of  its  occurrence  at  this  particular  period ;  and  iii 
so  doing  we  shall  find  a  new  opportunity  of  perceiving  how 
closely  and  intimately  connected  are  the  political  and  literary 
career  of   every  civilized  nation.      We    have  seen,  in  the 
Elizabethan  age,  the  newly-developed  energies  of  national 
genius  bursting  forth,  under  the  fostering  glow  of  political 
grandeur,  commercial  prosperity,  and  great  social  cultivation, 
into  the  most  extraordinary  fertility  and  productiveness ;  it 
was  under  the  wise  and  vigorous  sway  of  that  great  sovereign 
that  the  country  first  took  up  its  position  as  a  prominent 
member  of  the  great  European  family.-   The  struggles  of  the 
•fieformation  too,  however  disastrous  may  have  been    their 
temporary  effect,  had  accustomed  the  minds  of  men  to  habits  of 
inquiry^  and  fortified  their  intellectual  energies  by  the  greatest 
freedom  of  discussion  exercised  upon  subjects  of  the  gravest 
and  most  enduring  importance,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
literature  had  not  been  so  far  cultivated,  nor  the  principles  of 
taste  so  far  established,  as  to  expose  the  writers  of  that  period 
to  the  fata}  influence  of  precedent  and  authority,  compelling 
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them  (as  iDvariably  happens  in  more  advanced  periods  of  cul- 
tivation) to  accept  without  inquiry  any  set  of  models  from 
some  particular  age  or  country.  The  result  of  all  this  was, 
that  those  writers  (of  whom  Shakspeare  in  poetry,  and  Bacon 
in  philosophy,  are  the  most  glorious  and  complete  examples) 
possessed  in  the  highest  degree  the  apparently  opposite  quali- 
ties of  originality  and  good  sense.  Living  as  it  were,'  in  the 
infancy  of  literature,  they  brought  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
great  productions  of  other  lands  and  other  ages  an  eye  un- 
hackneyed and  fresh,  enabling  them  to  perceive  the  beauties 
of  nature  and  of  art  with  a  sensibility  and  a  relish  arising  from 
novelty ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  were  cramped  and  en- 
slaved in  their  own  productions  by  none  of  those  timid  sys- 
tems which  are  founded  upon  the  supposed  necessity  of 
imitating  some  particular  models.  That  character  of  fVesh- 
ness,  earnestness,  and  intensity,  which  marks  the  thoughts  of 
childhood,  is  stamped  also  upon  the  productions  of  the  infancy 
of  literature ;  the  thoughts  of  men  at  such  a  period  have  not 
lost  their  bloom — the  dew  is  still  upon  them. 

The  English  nation,  exhausted  with  incessant  agitation,  and 
wearied  of  endless  and  unprofitable  dissensions  in  'religion, 
hailed  with  rapture  the  return  of  their  exiled  king,  and 
foresaw  in  a  re-establishment  of  monarchy  a  pledge  for 
stability,  for  peace,  and  for  prosperity.  In  the  ardour  of  tri- 
umphant loyalty  they  looked  forward  to  *^  Saturnian  days," 
and  expected  Uiat  with  a  restored  throne  would  be  restored 
also  the  ancient  nationality  and  modes  of  thought  of  the 
English  people.  But  these  hopes  were  destined,  as  might 
indeed  have  been  foreseen,  to  be  disappointed.  The  exiled 
king,  and  the  little  court  which  accompanied  him  in  all  his 
wanderings,  had  lost  much  of  the  spirit  of  nationality.  Fen* 
sioners  on  the  bounty  of  foreign  states,  Charles  and  his  per* 
sonal  adherents  had  rubbed  off,  by  their  friction  with  the  men 
and  the  customs  of  other  countries,  much  of  that  external 
shell  of  habits  and  manners  which,  if  not  the  most  valuable 
and  essential  part  of  patriotism,  is  yet  an  excellent  protection 
and  bond  to  the  love  of  country.  The  exiled  royalists  too, 
no  more  than  their  "  merry,  poor,  and  scandalous "  chief, 
could  not  be  supposed  to  entertain  feelings  of  very  deep  der 
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Totion  to  that  country  which  had  banished  them  fbr  so  long, 
and  to  which  they  were  restored  mainly  through  foreign 
interference  and  the  intrigues  of  foreign  jadousy  $  for  it  may 
safely  l>e  said  that  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe  had  watched 
with  envy  and  distrust  the  rapid  career,  so  brilliant  and  so 
short,  of  republican  England. 

In  considering  how  far  these  circumstances  were  Hkdy  to 
affect  the  merely  literary  tastes  and  predilections  of  the  re- 
stored court,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  great  productions  of 
earlier  and  more  splendid  epochs  of  English  literary  history 
had  grown  obsolete,  if  not  even  unintelligible ;  for  we  find 
Dryden,  an  ardent,  if  not  very  enlightened  admirer  of  Shak- 
^>eare,  complaining  that  the  writings  of  the  greatest  of  our 
dramatists  had  become  little  read  from  the  difficulty  and 
antiquated  expression  of  his  style.  Moreover,  the  English 
literature  was  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking  abso- 
lutely unknown  to  the  rest  of  Europe — a  circumstance  for 
which  it  is  easy  enough  to  find  a  reason.  The  French  nation 
was,  at  the  epoch  of  Louis  XIY.,  the  one  which  had  reached 
the  highest  point  of  civilization  then  attained  by  any  Eu- 
ropean state :  her  influence,  not  only  political  and  military, 
but  even  intellectual  also,  was  predominant ;  she  dictated  the 
&shion,  not  only  in  all  minor  matters  of  dress,  amusement, 
and  behaviour,  but  in  literature  and  art.  Parisian  practice, 
and  the  court  of  the  Grand  Monarque,  was  a  jurisdiction  from 
which  there  was  no  appeal,  and  its  decisions  were  held  to  be 
equally  irreversible,  whether  they  settled  the  principles  of 
poetry  or  the  arrangement  of  a  sword-knot,  the  laying  out  of 
a  garden  or  the  rules  of  the  drama.  Now,  of  all  the  European 
nations  which  have  at  &ny  period  of  their  existence  attained 
to  some  degree  of  eminence  in  letters,  France  is  incontestably 
the  one  which  has  the  least  catholicity  of  taste,  the  least 
sympathy  with  what  differs  from  her  received  ideas.  This 
arises,  in  some  measure,  from  the  unity  which  characterises 
French  society,  and  from  the  political  causes  which  have  always 
made  Paris  the  centre  and  focus  of  French  nationality.  Some 
portion  of  the  effect  may  have  been  produced,  too,  by  the 
ioher^it  poverty  of  the  French  language,  and  by  the  sudden 
and  rapid  progress  which  the  literature  made  towards  ex- 
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cellence — the  cultivation  of  the  field  being  in  direet  propor- 
tion to  the  narrowness  of  its  limits.  Lastly,  we  must  not 
omit  from  our  calculation  the  restless  and  insatiable  vanity 
which  incontestably  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  the  French 
character ;  and  we  cannot,  we  think,  long  wonder  either  at 
the  industry  and  activity  with  which  all  the  French  critics 
maintained  the  supposed  superiority  of  their  national  litera- 
ture over  that  of  every  other  European  country,  or  at  the 
complete  success  which  their  efforts  so  long  secured.  That, 
therefore,  the  English  royalists  should  have  returned  from 
exile  with  all  their  predilections  enlisted  in  favour  of  French 
literature,  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise  to  us.  What  could 
have  been  the  opinion  of  a  gay  and  ignorant  cavalier  respect- 
ing the  '  Comus,'  for  instance,  of  Milton,  or  the  '  Paradise 
Lost  ?'  And  if  he  could  in  no  sense  sympathise  with  or  under- 
stand (as  it  was  next  to  impossible  that  he  could)  the  grave 
and  profound  loveliness  which  characterises  the  works  of  the 
great  Puritan  poet,  how  very  dim  and  imperfect  must  liave 
been  his  impressions  of  Chaucer,  of  Spenser,  of  Shakspeare  I 
The  consequence  of  all  thb  was,  that  there  was  introduced 
into  England  at  the  Restoration,  not  merely  a  difference  of 
tone  affecting  the  general  character  of  the  literature,  but  new 
models  and  new  forms  of  composition.  The  court  too,  and 
the  society  of  the  metropolis,  now  began  to  exercise  a  more 
powerful  influence,  particularly  on  the  lighter  departments  of 
literature ;  and  the  manners  of  that  court  being  exceedingly 
corrupt  and  profligate,  a  deeply-seated  taint  of  immorality 
was  now  communicated  to  the  social  intercourse  of  the  age, 
which  required  no  short  period  of  time,  and  no  small  exertion 
of  good  taste,  good  manners,  and  religion,  entirely  to  purge 
away.  Lideed  this  corruption  was  not  entirely  eradicated, 
either  from  manners  or  from  literature,  till  the  time  of 
Addison.  The  court  thus  giving  the  tone  and  key-note  to 
the  metropolis,  and  the  metropolis  to  the  nation,  we  cannot 
be  surprised  to  see  that  a  gay  and  witty  profligacy  charac- 
terises the  lighter  literature  of  this  time ;  and  that  a  certain 
worldliness,  and  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  surface  of 
fashionable  society,  should  be  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  day. 
The  nation,  disgusted  with  the  long  faces  and  longer  prayers 
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of  the  fanatics,  and  suddenly  freed  from  their  absurd  and 
odious  restrictions,  now  rushed  to  the  opposite  extreme: 
debauchery  was  considered  as  identified  with  loyalty,  and 
oaths,  and  deep  draughts,  and  a  gay  contempt  for  all  the 
decencies  of  social  life,  were,  as  it  were,  the  badges  and 
insignia  of  ft  good  cavalier.  Men  are  but  too  apt  in  all  cases 
to  find  pretexts  for  their  vices  in  what  is  in  itself  laudable 
and  excellent ;  and  in  the  present  case  the  follies  naturally 
accompanying  the  triumph  of  the  royalist  party  were  fostered 
and  encouraged  by  the  scandalous  example  of  immorality  set 
by  the  court  itself.  The  king,  to  whom  proscription  and 
misfortune  had  taught  neither  gratitude  nor  propriety,  who 
had  returned  from  exile,  like  the  members  of  another  royal 
house  in  our  own  days,  ^'  without  having  learned  and  without 
having  forgotten  anything,"  appears  to  have  possessed  no  one 
good  quality  but  that  of  a  certain  good-natured  easiness  of  tem- 
per ;  and  his  reign  is  equally  memorable  for  internal  disorder 
and  for  external  weakness  and  pusillanimity.  Now  what  are  the 
literary  features  which  such  an  epoch  as  we  have  been  describ- 
ing, and  such  a  state  of  society,  might  naturally  be  expected 
to  possess?  Assuredly  we  should  look  for  no  great  mani- 
festations of  creative  genius,  for  no  delineations  of  tragic 
passion,  for  no  profound  and  immortal  embodiments  of  human 
nature :  but  satire  would  flourish,  and  that  kindred  species  of 
composition,  the  comedy  of  manners  or  intrigue — that  satire 
(the  Horatian,  not  the  Juvenalian  kind)  which  skims  lightly 
over  the  surface  of  society,  and  rather  wittily  ridicules  bad 
taste,  bad  manners,  and  folly,  than  sternly  lashes  vice  or 
crime ;  and  that  comedy  which  confines  itself  solely  to  the 
external  absurdities  of  society,  and  therefore  but  a  portrait  or 
a  caricature  of  a  particular  age:  not  the  comedy  which  pene* 
trates  into  the  profoundest  recesses  of  human  character,  repre- 
senting in  lively  colours,  not  an  epoch,  but  humanity  itself. 
Tragedy  they  had,  and  in  abundance  ;  but  it  was  a  tragedy  in 
the  highest  degree  artificial — an  exaggerated  copy  of  the 
already  exaggerated  imitations  of  Corneille  and  of  Racine. 
At  a  period  when  society  had  lost  all  real  dignity  of  manner 
and  all  true  intensity  and  earnestness  of  tone,  it  had  lost  also 
ail  sympathy  with  natural  feeling,  and  all  sense  for  simple 
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passion :  and  as  the  convulsive  distortions  of  weakness  and 
disease  may  at  first  sight  be  mistaken  for  the  activity  of 
healthy  vigour,  the  dramatic  audiences  of  that  time  were  con- 
tent to  accept  fantastic  extravagance  for  sublimity,  and  an 
effeminate  affectation  for  tenderness.  To  sickly  and  enervated 
palates,  simple  food  is  tasteless  and  loathsome ;  and  the  un- 
natural rants  of  a  false  and  impossible  heroism  were  applauded 
by  the  countrymen  of  Shakspeare  and  of  Jonson.  This  was 
the  age  of  rhymed  tragedies :  in  the  eagerness  to  imitate  the 
whole  form  and  structure  of  the  French  classical  tragedy,  they 
copied  not  only  what  was  unimportant,  but  also  what  was 
defectixo.  They  forgot  that  the  English  language  possessed 
examples  of  the  highest  perfection  of  harmony  as  a  medium 
>of  dramatic  dialogue ;  and  they  servilely  followed  the  metrical 
system  of  their  French  models,  a  system  essentially  based 
upon  the  unmetrical  character  of  the  French  language.  Nor 
did  they  stop  here :  they  found  it  necessary  to  copy  also  the 
artificial  and  exaggerated  tone  of  the  sentiments,  the  super- 
natural and  impossible  elevation  of  the  characters,  and  tp 
throw  over  the  whole  composition  the  tint  of  courtly  and 
fimtastic  gallantry,  which  accords  so  ill  with  the  real  manners 
of  those  epochs  (the  heroic  age  of  antiquity  in  particular), 
Irom  which  they  generally  selected  the  subject  of  their  plays. 
Their  heroes  are  no  longer  men  and  women,  but  glittering 
puppets,  dressed  up  in  a  collection  of  contradictory  virtues, 
placed  upon  the  stage  to  declaim  long  tirades  of  artificial  and 
exaggerated  sentiment :  and,  possessing  no  intrinsic  claims  on 
the  sympathy  of  the  spectator  (for  who  can  sympathise  with  s^ 
phantom — an  abstraction  ?),  they  were  represented  as  perform-* 
ing  prodigies  of  impossible  valour,  and  making  sacrifices  of 
not  less  impossible  generosity « 

.   In  this  degenerate  age,  however,  of  our  literature,  England 

Life  and    Produced  one  man  who,   though  deeply  tinged 

works  of    with  the  stains  of  his  age  and  country,,  yet  de- 

^  ^^'     served  and  obtained,  by  the  innate  nobility  and 

grandeur  of  his  genius,  one  of  the  highest  places  among  the 

great  men  of  his  country.     This  was  John  Dryden.    He  was 

descended  from  an  ancient  Northamptonshire  family,  and  wa^ 

born  in  August,  1631.     Though  the  father  of  the  poet  was  i^ 
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man  of  rigid  Puritan  principles,  the  future  critic  and  satirist 
received  a  good  and  even  learned  education,  first  at  Westmin- 
ster School,  and  afterwards  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Though  his  first  poetical  efforts  were  devoted  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  republican  chief  of  England,  he  very  soon  utterly 
abandoned  the  party  and  opinions  of  the  Commonwealth,  so 
uncongenial  to  the  character  and  ambition  of  Dryden,  who 
was  essentially  the  poet  of  the  court  and  of  social  life ;  and 
we  find  him  among  those  who  welcomed  with  most  enthusiasm 
the  restoration  of  the  monarchy.  The  stage  being,  as  we 
have  already  intimated,  the  most  fashionable,  and  perhaps  also 
the  most  lucrative  arena  for  literary  ambition  at  this  time, 
Dryden  became  an  industrious  candidate  for  dramatic  glory, 
and  he  now  began  that  career  of  writing  for  the  stage  which 
continued  with  little  interruption  during  his  whole  life. 
Among  the  first  plays  which  he  wrote  are  '  The  Wild  Gal- 
lant,' *  The  Rival  Ladies,*  and  <  The  Indian  Emperor ;'  but 
this  department  of  his  works  it  will  be  needless  to  particu- 
larize, as  they  are  now  little  read,  in  spite  of  passages  of  great 
occasional  merit,  and  even  many  noble  scenes  of  a  highly 
eloquent  and  declamatory  cast.  These  remarks,  however, 
apply  solely  to  the  tragedies,  for  Dryden,  great  as  were  his 
powers  of  sfUire^  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  possessed  a  spark 
of  humour;  and  humour  is  the  essence  and  life-blood  of 
comedy.  The  truth  is,  that  his  comedies  were  written  less 
in  compliance  with  the  natural  bent  of  his  genius  than  to 
obey  the  taste  of  the  day,  and,  like  most  men  who  do  not 
possess  the  vis  comica^  he  seems  to  have  invariably  mistaken 
buffoonery  for  comic  wit,  and  coarse  unblushing  profligacy 
for  comic  intrigue.  His  comedies  are,  in  short,  equally  stupid 
and  contemptible,  and  it  is  but  a  melancholy  excuse  for  the 
errors  of  buch  an  intellect  as  Dryden's  to  allege  the  corrup^- 
tion  of  the  society  of  his  day,  or  the  force  of  poverty,  as  pal- 
liating what  is  equally  an  offence  against  morality  and  good 
manners.  In  bis  tragedies  there  is  much  more  to  admire  and 
£ur  less  to  blame — ^a  freedom  and  vigour  of  expression,  a  mas- 
culine energy  of  thought,  and  an  inexhaustible  flow  of  the 
purest  English,  harmonized  by  a  versification  which,  for  ease, 
abundance,  richness,  and  variety,  has  never  been  equalled  in 
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the  language.  The  characters  in  his  dramas  are  all  reproduc- 
tions of  the  scanty  repertory  of  the  French  scene ;  his  heroes 
push  courage  and  generosity  to  the  verge  of  madness  and  im- 
possibility ;  his  heroines  are  little  else  than  eloquent  viragos ; 
and  each  class  of  personages  has  a  tinge  of  the  fantastic  and 
exaggerated  gallantry  which  had  its  origin  in  the  system  of 
chivalry,  and  which  was  carried  to  its  highest  degree  of  ab- 
surdity in  the  interminable  romances  of  the  school  of  Scuderi ; 
and  his  tyrants  rant  and  blaspheme  secundum  artem,  in  sound- 
ing tirlEides  which  nothing  could  render  tolerable  but  the 
sonorous  and  ms^estic  versification.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
genius  of  this  great  poet  was  essentially  undramatic.  As  he 
wanted  all  perception  of  true  humour  in  comedy,  so  in  tragedy 
he  was  completely  deficient  in  that  sentiment  (so  nearly  akin 
to  humour)  without  which  tragedy  becomes  nothing  but  de- 
clamation in  dialogue — ^pathos.  But  hL«i  real  sphere  was 
lyric,  didactic,  and  satiric  poetry,  and  in  these  kinds  of  writing 
the  qualities  which  we  have  described  him  as  possessing — 
perhaps  no  poet  ever  possessed  them  in  so  high  a  degree — 
shine  out  in  full  and  unmingled  lustre.  In  1667  he  pub- 
lished *  Annus  Mirabilis,'  a  poem  of  considerable  length, 
written  to  commemorate  the  events  of  the  preceding  year, 
which  were  indeed  remarkable  enough  to  justify  the  title ; — 
among  the  rest,  the  great  fire  of  London,  and  a  desperate 
action  between  the  Dutch  and  English  fleets.  In  this  noble 
work  he  made  use  of  a  species  of  versification  (imitated,  it  is 
supposed,  from  Davenant)  which  was  peculiarly  qualified  to 
exhibit  his  mastery  over  the  language,  and  his  consummate 
power  of  expressing  ordinary  thoughts  in  varied  and  majestic 
numbers.  It  \s  written  in  stanzas  of  four  heroic  lines,  alter- 
nately rhymed,  and,  though  deformed  by  occasional  &Ise 
thoughts  and  extravagances,  by  marks  of  haste  and  hurry,  and 
injured  (as  are  most  of  Dryden's  compositions)  by  a  tone  of 
adulation  and  flattery  unworthy  a  great  man,  it  must  ever  be 
considered  a  work  of  extraordinary  merit.  The  publication 
of  this  vigorous  work  immediately  placed  Dryden  in  the  first 
rank  of  the  poets  of  his  time ;  and  he  made  an  engagement 
with  the  king's  players  to  supply  them  with  three  plays  a-year 
> — a  task  for  which  he  possessed  few  qualifications  excepting  a 
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remarkable  boldness  and  prolific  fluency  of  mind,  and  an  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  rich  and  varied  versification.  He  was 
about  this  period  appointed  poet  laureate  and  historiographer 
to  the  king,  which  ofilice,  together  with  his  share  in  the  profits 
of  the  theatre,  amounting  to  about  300/.  a-year,  afforded  him 
a  fixed  revenue  of  at  least  700/.  This  must  be  considered  as 
the  most  prosperous  and  flourishing  period  of  Dryden's 
existence ;  but  he  soon  became  involved  in  controversies  and 
squabbles  with  other  literary  men,  and  particularly  with 
Elkanah  Settle,  a  wretched  scribbler  of  that  day,  placed  in 
opposition  to  Dryden  partly  by  the  bad  taste  of  the  time,  and 
partly  by  the  ingenious  malice  of  the  witty  and  profligate 
Rochester.  These  literary  quarrels  embittered  the  life  of  the 
great  poet ;  and  though  we  may  in  some  sense  be  said  to  owe 
to  them  several  of  the  finest  satiric  productions  of  Dryden's 
muse,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  his  powerful  energies  were  in 
so  many  instances  unworthily  employed  in  consigning  to  an 
immortality  of  scorn  names  which  but  for  him  would  have 
been  long  forgotten,  atid  thus  embalming  in  the  brilliant  and 
indestructible  amber  of  his  satire  the  lice  and  beetles  of  con- 
temporary literature. 

In  1681  Dryden  published  the  splendid  satirical  poem  of 
^  Absalom  and  Achitophel.'  In  this  noble  production,  under 
a  thin  and  transparent  veil  of  Biblical  names  and  Scriptural 
allusions,  we  have  a  most  powerful  description  of  the  political 
intrigues  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  and  his  party,  and  admi- 
lably  drawn  characters  of  the  principal  public  men  of  that 
time ;  indeed  it  is  the  force,  variety,  and  comprehensiveness 
of  the  characters  which  give  the  work  its  value  in  the  eyes 
of  modern  readers — a  value  which  it  can  never  lose.  In  satire 
it  is  obvious  that  a  degree  of  epigrammatic  point  in  the  deli- 
neation of  characters  is  as  essential  an  excellence  as  the  same 
quality  of  brilliant  discriminative  opposition  would  be  a  defect 
in  the  drama  or  in  the  romance ;  and  thus  Dryden's  admirable 
skill  in  this  kind  of  moral  portrait-painting  absolutely  ren- 
dered hb  dramatic  personages  mere  abstractions,  rather  arti- 
ficial combinations  of  distinct  qualities  than  real  human  beings. 
Not  even  in  the  elegant  gallery  of  the  Horatian  satire,  nor  in 
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the  darker  and  more  tragic  pictures  of  Jnvmialy  can  we  find 
any  delineations,  admirable  tkougii  they  be,  equal  in  vigour, 
lifelikeness,  and  intensity  of  colouring,  to  the  rieh  and  ma^ 
nificMit  collection  of  portraits  giren  in  *  Absalom  and  Achi- 
tophd;'  most  of  them  have  been  impressed  indelibly  .upon 
the  memory  of  every  reader  of  English  poetry :  we  may  men- 
tion, among  others,  the  characters  of  Zimri  (the  Duke  cf 
Buckingham),  of  Achitophel  (the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury),  of 
Corah  (the  infamous  Oates),  and  in  the  second  part  the  mas- 
terly descriptions  of  Settle  and  Shadwell,  his  chief  personal 
and  poetical  anti^nists,  under  the  names  of  Doeg  and  Og< 
It  should  be  remarked,  that  the  second  part  of  thb  striking 
poem  was  written,  not  by  Dryden  himself,  but  by  Tate  under 
his  direction,  and  that  the  former's  share  in  it  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  '^  several  touches  in  other  plaees  ^)  was  confined  to 
the  two  latter  characters.  It  is,  however,  but  just  to  the 
much  calumniated  genius  of  Tate  to  say,  that  his  part  of  the 
poem  is  not  unworthy  of  his  great  collaborator,  and  that  his 
style  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished,  in  this  woili,  from  that  of 
the  master.  It  is  true  that  we  know  not  how  &r  the  pencil 
of  Dryden  may  have  left  its  powerful  touches  on  the  canvas 
of  the  inferior  artist.  This  work,  like  all  Dryden's  satires, 
narrative  compositions,  and  the  dialogue  of  his  tragedies,  is 
written  in  the  rhymed  heroic  couplet  of  ten  syllables :  a  mea- 
sure which  Dryden  must  be  considered  as  having  carried  to 
the  highest  perfection  of  which  it  was  capable.  It  is  a  spe- 
cies of  versification  exceedingly  difiUcult  to  wnte  witia  effect, 
particularly  in  a  long  composition,  the  structure  of  this  me- 
trical system  causing  a  tendency  to  complete  the  sense  at  the 
end  of  each  pair  of  lines  or  couplet,  and  thus  being  peculiarly 
liable  to  degenerate  into  monotony.  But  Dryden,  by  a  dili- 
gent study  of  the  great  models  in  this  kind  of  versification, 
and  particularly  of  the  works  of  Chaucer  (one  of  the  most 
harmonious  of  our  poets),  learned  to  surpass  all  who  had  gone 
before  him  in  the  qualities  of  vigour,  sonorousness,  and  va- 
riety ;  and  he  knew  how,  by  the  occasional  introduction  of  a 
triplet  (or  three  lines  rhyming  together)  and  the  skilful  use  of 
the  Alexandrine  (of  twelve  syllables)  at  the  ^id  of  a  para- 
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graph,  to  break  the  uniformity  of  the  couplet,  and  to  give  to 
his  versification  that 

"  Long^resounding  march,  and  energy  divine," 
which  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  his  poetry. 

He  possessed  in  a  higher  degree  than  all  our  other  poets, 
as  Johnson  justly  remarks,  the  "  art  of  reasoning  Controversial 
in  verse,"  and  he  well  knew  that  he  possessed  poems, 
this  rare  faculty :  his  mind  was  rather  ratiocinative  than  im- 
pressionable ;  he  possessed  but  feeble  sympathy  with  nature, 
and  no  tenderness  at  all ;  in  poetical  argument,  therefore,  in 
invective,  in  the  delineation  of  characters  of  artificial  life, 
he  was  inimitable.  Nor  was  he  less  impressive  in  a  higher 
sphere — ^that  of  moral  or  religious  controversy — ^what  may  be 
called  poetical  polemics.  He  has  left  us  two  noble  works  of 
this  nature,  the  *  Religio  Laici,*  and  *  The  Hind  and  Panther,' 
— works  which  neither  the  unpoetical  nature  of  their  subjects, 
nor  the  occasional  false  reasonings  and  sophistries  which  may 
be  detected  in  them,  can  prevent  us  from  considering  as 
among  the  noblest  efibrts  of  human  intellect  ever  embodied  in 
majestic  verse.  The  first  is  a  defence  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land against  the  Dissenters ;  and  in  spite  of  the  local  nature 
of  its  theme,  and  the  tone  of  scepticism  as  to  revealed  religion 
which  is  but  too  perceptible  in  many  parts,  it  contains  pas- 
sages in  the  highest  strain  of  Dryden's  peculiar  excellences. 
The  other  is  an  attempt  made  by  Dry  den  to  justify,  under 
the  form  of  a  fable,  his  recent  secession  from  the  English 
Church  which  he  had  so  powerfully  defended,  and  whose 
dogmas  he  now  relinquished  for  those  of  Romanism.  This 
event  took  place  about  the  period  of  the  accession  of 
James  II.,  and  Dry  den  was  exposed  in  consequence  to  great 
obloquy, — his  conversion  being  attributed,  and  with  no  small 
show  of  justice,  to  motives  of  interest.  Nothing  can  be  more 
absurd  and  unartificial  than  the  outline  and  conduct  of  this 
fitble ;  in  which  the  principal  doctrines  of  religious  politics 
are  discussed  by  animals,  and  the  chief  sects  into  which  the 
Christian  world  is  divided  are  represented  under  the  guise  of 
various  wild  beasts.    In  the  masquerade  of 

"  A  milk-white  hind,  immortal  and  unchanged," 
the  poet  means  to  present  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  in 

1.2 
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that  of  the  Panther,  the  other  interlocutor  in  this  polemical 
dialogue,  the  Church  of  England,  depicted  as  a  beautiful  but 
not  unspotted  creature : — 

"  The  panther,  sure  the  noblest  next  the  hmd. 
The  fiurest  creature  of  the  spotted  kind, — 
Oh,  could  her  inborn  stains  be  wash'd  away, 
She  were  too  good  to  be  a  beast  of  prey,— 
How  can  I  praise  or  bhime,  and  not  offend? 
Or  how  divide  the  frailty  from  the  Mend? 
Her  fiiults  and  Tirtues  lie  so  mix'd,  that  she 
Nor  wholly  stands  oondemn'd,  nor  wholly  free." 

Under  the  other  animals  are  expressed  the  other  sects ;  and 
in  the  portraits  of  many  of  them  we  recognise  Dryden's  usual 
vigour  and  compression  of  thought.  We  may  specify  in 
particular  the  Bear  and  the  Wolf,  the  Presbyterians  and  In- 
dependents, which  are  touched  with  a  master's  hand.  We 
may  remark  in  this  noble  work,  as  in  all  that  Dryden  ever 
wrote,  a  multitude  of  those  terse  and  happy  expressions  which, 
like  the  glances  in  the  modern  poet,  are 

"  New,  as  if  brought  from  other  spheres, 
Tet  welcome,  as  if  known  for  years ;" 

as,  for  instance,  when  Dryden  speaks  of  the  <<  winged 
wounds," 

We  now  approach  the  latter  part  of  Dryden's  life,  a  period 
when  the  sun  of  prosperity,  which  had  thrown  a  transient 
glow  of  well-being  over  his  career,  was  to  set,  and  leave  the 
g^eat  poet  to  finish  his  day  in  gloom,  poverty,  and  unrequited 
labour. 
At  the  Bevolution,  in  1688,  he  lost  his  office  of  laureate, 
Later  works  ^^^  ^^^  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  in  un- 
of  Dijden,  remitting  toil.  But  no  diminution  of  splendour 
or  intensity  is  perceptible  in  the  lustre  of  '^  this  mighty  orb 
of  song ;"  and  hb  great  powers  seem  to  acquire  new  vigour 
and  activity  with  his  declining  age  and  his  decreasing  fortunes. 
His  latest  works  are  esteemed  his  best ;  and  it  seems  to  furnish 
us  with  an  irresistible  proof  (if  such  were  needed  by  those 
who  remember  the  life  of  Milton)  of  the  elastic  and  uncon- 
querable spirit  of  the  higher  order  of  genius.  Dryden  now 
undertook  the  mighty  task  of  translating  Virgil — a  task  for 
which  it  cannot  be  denied  he  was  peculiarly  unfitted,  not 
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only  by  the  character  of  his  mind,  but  by  the  nature  of  his 
previous  productions.  Of  all  the  classical  poets,  Virgil  is 
the  one  whose  prevailing  and  most  prominent  merit  is  ex- 
quisite delicacy  of  thought  and  expression ;  a  quality  which 
Dryden,  partly  from  want  of  sympathy,  partly  perhaps  also 
from  the  rapidity  with  which  he  usually  wrote,  was  in  no  way 
likely  either  to  appreciate  or  to  reproduce.  His  translation, 
therefore,  though  valuable  as  retaining  many  of  the  excel- 
lences of  the  English  poet,  can  hardly  be  considered  a  fiiithful 
representation  of  the  Roman  bard :  it  is  Dryden,  and  often 
Dryden  in  high  perfection,  but  it  is  seldom  or  never  Virgil. 

Among  the  finest  compositions  of  his  latter  years,  we  must 
DOW  mention  the  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  a 
lyric  composition  of  the  elevated  and  elaborate 
character,  which  is  absolutely  uneqdalled  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  approaches  nearer  to  the  true  tone  of  ancient  lyric 
poetry  than  any  modern  production.  Its  subject  is  the  power 
of  music,  which  is  most  happily  illustrated  and  described  in 
the  succession  of  different  passions  and  sentiments  supposed  to 
be  excited  by  Timotheus,  in  the  mind  of  Alexander,  feasting, 
a  triumphant  conqueror,  in  Persepolis.  Pride,  joy,  pity,  love, 
terror,  and  revenge,  are  successively  evoked  by  the  magic  of 
the  ^^  mighty  master,"  and  chase  each  other,  like  sun  and 
shade  along  a  mountain  side,  over  the  conqueror's  heart.  All 
these  passions,  it  is  true,  are  not  described  with  equqi  felicity 
or  equal  taste ;  but  minor  defects  are  forgotten  in  the  majestic 
movements,  now  gay  and  now  sublime,  of  Dryden's  versifica- 
tion. It  reminds  the  reader  of  some  grand  and  elaborate 
concerto  of  Beethoven,  in  which  the  softest  airs  and  the  most 
eomplex  harmonies  alternate  with  grand  bursts  of  wild  tem^ 
pest-music,  and  swelling  strains  of  lamentation  or  of  triumph, 
like  the  grief  or  the  joy  of  some  whole  people.  Dryden  wrote 
another  ode  of  great  but  inferior  excellence,  a  funeral  lyric 
on  the  death  of  Anne  Killigrew ;  but  this  latter  is  injured  in 
its  effect  by  various  passages  rather  ingenious  and  &ntastic 
than  either  pathetic  or  sublime. 

His  last  work  of  any  importance  was  his  '  Fables,'  a  collec-^ 
tton  of  narrative  and  romantic  poems,  chiefly  mo- 
dernised from  Chaucer  or  versified  from  Boccaccio, 
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In  these  his  genius  appears  in  all  its  plenitude  of  splendour ; 
and  nothing  can  exceed  in  intensity  the  impression  they  make 
upon  the  reader  of  the  poet's  consummate  nuutery  over  the 
whole  mechanism  of  his  language  and  Tersification,  and  a 
peculiar  air  of  conscious  power  which,  though  it  strongly 
characterises  all  Dryden's  compositions,  is  in  none  of  them 
so  conspicuous  as  in  these. 

We  must  not  forget  the  deep  debt  of  gratitude  which  the 
modem  English  literature  owes  to  Dryden,  were  it  only  for 
his  having  in  his  fitbles  disinterred  for  his  countrymen  the 
rich  stores  of  poetry  concealed  in  the  then  obsolete  and  unread 
pages  of  Chaucer,  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  a  renewed 
and  more  reverential  study  of  the  admirable  productions  of 
our  elder  writers.  If  Dryden  had  done  no  more  than  this,  he 
would  have  done  an  inestimable  service  to  the  literature  of 
his  country ;  and  we  should  have  been  at  a  loss  to  speak  with 
sufficient  respect  of  a  man  all  whose  earlier  works  are  in  their 
general  character  so  widely  different  in  feeling  and  spirit  firom 
the  productions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  who  yet  had  sufficient 
taste  and  discernment,  though  living  in  an  age  when  these 
works  were  almost  completely  unread,  and  perhaps  confounded 
in  one  sweeping  accusation  of  unintelligible  barbarism,  to 
perceive  their  beauties,  and  to  disencumber  them  of  the  dust 
and  cobwebs  of  two  hundred  years.  But  the  &bles  of  Dryden 
are  not  by  any  means  to  be  considered  as  mere  imitations  or 
modemisings  of  Chaucer ;  they  have  a  character  intrinsically 
their  own,  and  they  might  be  read  with  great  advantage 
together  with  the  originals.  Of  course  the  simplicity  of  the 
old  poet,  the  sly  grace  of  his  language,  that  exquisite  tone  of 
mOvete^  which,  like  the  lispings  of  in&ncy,  gives  such  a 
charm  to  the  early  literature  of  almost  every  country,  the 
direct  and  simple  pathos  coming  directly  j&om  and  going  as 
directly  to  the  heart — all  this  is  wanting  in  the  imitations  of 
Dryden ;  and  it  is  questionable  whether,  even  if  he  had  felt 
and  sympathised  with  these  qualities  of  his  original  (qualities 
possessed  by  almost  all  early  poets,  and  most  peculiarly  by 
Chaucer),  the  process  of  transfiision  into  more  modern  lan- 
guage would  not  have  evaporated  this  aroma  of  antiquity :  for 
a  modem  poet,  not  inferior  to  Dryden  in  genius,  and  certainly 
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superior  to  him  in  reverential  admiration  of  Chaucer,  ha« 
oonfeased  his  complete  £ulure  in  the  attempt  to  modernise 
these  delightful  works  without  thus  losing  their  bouquet. 
But  what  he  wants  in  tenderness  Dryden  amply  makes  up  in 
grandeur,  in  variety  of  diction,  and  in  richness  of  metrical 
arrangement.  Among  the  finest  of  these  tales  are  the  admi- 
rable stories  of  Palamon  and  Arcite,  Cymon  and  Iphigenia, 
January  and  May,  and  Theodore  and  Honoria.  The  beset- 
ting sin  of  Dryden  was  the  vice  of  his  age — licentiousness ;  a 
defect  which  stains  this  no  less  than  his  other  works.  Chaucer 
is  sometimes  coarse  and  plain-spoken,  but  he  is  never  immoral ; 
his  indelicacies  are  less  in  the  idea  than  in  the  language,  and 
arise  less  from  any  native  pruriency  in  the  poet's  mind  than 
from  the  comparative  rudeness  and  dmplicity  of  his  age: 
Dryden's,  we  must  confess  with  sorrow  and  humiliation,  are 
deliberate  and  most  reprehensible  administerings  to  the  base 
profligacy  of  a  corrupted  society.  In  these  tales,  many  of 
which  are  distinguished,  in  the  original  of  Chaucer  or  "Boc* 
caccio,  for  deep  and  simple  pathos^  Dryden  shows  his  usual 
insensibility  to  the  softer  and  tenderer  emotions.  His  love  is 
little  else  than  the  physical  or  sensual  passion,  and  he  signally 
fiuls  in  exciting  pity.  Of  this  latter  r^nark  we  shall  find 
abundant  proofe ;  we  need  only  mention  the  weak  and  cold 
painting,  in  Dryden,  of  the  dying  scene  in  Palamon  and 
Arcite — a  scene  which,  in  Chaucer,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
read  without  tears. 

Dryden's  prose  is  such  as  such  a  man  might  naturally  be 
expected  to  write.  It  is  careless,  hasty,  and  un* 
equal,  but  vigorous  and  idiomatic  to  the  highest  '^^' 
degree.  His  unversified  compositions  consist  chiefly  of  dedi* 
cations  and  prefaces.  The  former  was  a  species  of  necessary 
accompaniment  to  every  book  at  a  time  when  the  literary 
profession  occupied  a  much  lower  place  in  the  scale  of  society 
than  it  has  since  attained.  It  is  humiliating  to  think  of  the 
greatest  genius  and  intellect  thus  begging,  in  a  strain  of  adu« 
lation  only  the  more  fulsome  as  the  more  elegant,  the  patronage 
of  some  obscure  great  man  to  works  which  were  destined  to 
immortalise  the  s^e  which  produced  them,  and  to  form  the 
brightest  ornament  of  the  country  which  gave  them  birth. 
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How  painful  to  see  them  thus  selling  their  precedency  and 
birthright  for  **  a  piece  of  silver,"  and  stimulating  the  niggard 
bounty  of  a  patron  with  the  highest  refinements  of  intellectual 
flattery  I  But  this  deplorable  sacrifice  of  independence  litera- 
ture is  no  longer  compelled  to  make, — 

''  The  struggling  pangi  of  oonsdous  tmth  to  hide» 
To  qaench  the  blushes  of  ingeunoos  shame^ 
To  heap  the  shrine  of  loxary  and  pride 
With  incense  kindled  at  the  Muse's  flame."  ^ 

These  dedications  in  most  cases  are  absolute  models  of  ele- 
gance and  style ;  so  much  so,  that  in  reading  them  one  almost 
forgets  the  grossness  of  the  adulation  they  convey.  In  the 
prefaces,  which  were  generally  treatises  on  various  depart- 
ments of  poetry,  or  critical  essays  on  the  characters  of  poets, 
Dryden  has  established  for  himself  a  claim,  not  only  to  the 
glory  of  being  one  of  the  most  nervous  and  idiomatic  writers 
in  the  language,  but  also  to  that  of  having  been  the  first  to 
write  in  English  anything  that  deserves  the  appellation  of 
liberal  and  comprehensive  criticism.  These  prdTaces  were  in 
general  composed  with  no  higher  object  than  that  of  swelling 
the  size,  and  consequently  augmenting  the  price,  of  the  pam- 
phlet or  volume  to  which  they  were  appended ;  and  though  * 
written  to  all  appearance  very  rapidly  and  carelessly,  thes^ 
essays  frequently  contain  the  first  germs  or  outlines  of  a  true 
judgment  respecting  the  merit  of  ancient  or  modern  authors, 
and  remarks,  equally  solid  and  original,  concerning  many 
important  departments  of  literature.  That  Dryden's  literary 
creed  is  not  always  orthodox,  nor  his  opinions  sdways  tenable, 
can  be  matter  neither  of  astonishment  nor  animadversion ;  for 
we  must  remember  that  he  lived  when  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  criticism  were  not  yet  established,  and  that  he  was 
the  first  English  labourer  who  drove  a  plough  into  that  rich 
and  fertile  field  which  was  destined  to  be  so  assiduously  culti- 
vated. In  some  of  these  compositions  he  has  given  us  short 
but  masterly  sketches  of  many  of  our  older  authors,  whose 
works,  when  Dryden  wrote,  were  either  not  read  at  all,  or 
were  quoted  with  a  species  of  disparaging  and  half-contemp- 
tuous approbation.  He  deserves  therefore,  and  he  will  obtain, 
everlasting  glory  for  the  justice  which  he  has  so  nobly  ren- 
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dered  to  the  merits  of  our  elder  drainatist8--^uthors  with 
whose  peculiar  exceDences  he  could  hardly  have  been  expected 
(a  priori)  to  feel  any  very  deep  sympathy,  and  whom  the 
&shion  of  his  age  had  apparently  consigned  to  oblivion ;  and 
a  still  higher  degree  of  applause  must  be  assigned  to  him  for 
the  noble  testimony  he  has  borne  to  the  transcendent  merit  of 
Milton,  an  author  whose  works  it  must  have  been,  were  it 
only  from  political  motives,  un&shionable,  if  not  even  dan- 
gerous to  praise. 

In  the  brief  account  which  we  have  given  of  the  numerous 
and  varied  productions  of  this  great  man,  we  think  we  have 
omitted  few  of  any  importance,  if  we  except  his  translation, 
or  rather  paraphrase,  of  the  satires  of  Juvenal  and  Persius, 
and  his  imitations  of  the  epistles  of  Horace.  There  was  so 
much  resemblance  between  the  personal  and  literary  charac- 
ters of  Dryden  and  Juvenal,  that  we  should  expect  to  find  in 
the  English  poet  a  perfect  reproduction,  not  only  of  the 
matter,  but  of  the  manner,  of  the  Roman  bard.  And  we  shall 
not  be  disi^ppointed.  The  declamatory  boldness,  mingled  with 
frequent  touches  of  sarcastic  humour ;  the  rhetorical  gravity, 
relieved  by  a  kind  of  stern  mirth  ;  the  inexhaustible  richness 
of  invective  ;  and  the  condensed  weight  of  moral  precept ; — 
all  these  were  qualities  which  Dryden's  moral  poetry  possesses 
of  itself:  he  had  not  to  go  out  of  his  own  manner  to  be  a 
perfect  representative  of  Juvenal.  This  is  amply  proved  by 
his  own  satire  entitled  Mac-Flecknoe,  perhaps  the  most  vehe- 
ment,  rich,  and  varied  piece  of  invective  in  which  personal 
hatred  and  contempt  ever  borrowed  the  language  of  moral  or 
literary  reprobation.  It  is  chiefly  directed  against  Shadwell, 
whom  he  represents,  in  a  kind  of  mock-heroic  allegory,  admi- 
rable for  its  boldness  and  vivacity,  as  the  successful  candidate 
for  the  crown  of  stupidity,  left  vacant  by  the  abdication  of 
Fleeknoe,  a  wretched  poetaster  of  that  day,  and  whose  Irish 
origin  is  wittily  indicated  in  the  name  ilfa<?-'Flecknoe  conferred 
upon  his  worthy  successor.  This  poem  is  <'  the  sublime  of 
personal  satire  :'*  the  lines  seem  to  flow  on,  burning  bright, 
and  irresistible,  like  the  flood  of  lava  bursting  from  the  crater 
of  the  volcano,  withering,  crushing,  and  blasting  all  that  they 
approach. 

l3 
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DrydeoL  died  in  compaiative  poverty,  though  universally 
placed  by  all  his  contemporaries  at  the  head  of  the  poets  of 
his  age,  a  position  which  his  name  will  ever  continue  to 
retain.  This  event  took  place  on  the  1st  of  May,  1700,  and 
his  remains  were  buried  with  great  pomp  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  The  expense  of  his  funeral  was  ded&ayed  by  a  public 
subscription,  and  a  monument  was  afterwards  erected  in  his 
honour  by  the  Duk^  of  Buckingham,  intended  to  bear  the 
following  dignified  and  laconic  inscription : — 

**  ThU  SheiBeld  raised  t  the  sacred  dust  beloir 
Was  Dryden  <m<x.    The  rest  who  does  not  know  ?" 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

CLARENDON,  BUNTAN,  AND  LOCKE. 

Clarendon's  life— History  of  the  Rebellion— Characters-^John  Banyan 
—The  Pilgrim's  Progress— Allegory — Style— Life  of  Bnnyan— Locke 
— ^The  New  Philosophy — Practical  Character  of  Locke's  Works— Life 
— Letters  on  Toleration — ^Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding  — 
Theory  of  Ideas— Treatises  on  Government— Essay  on  Education. 

In  the  same  manner  as  the  external  character  of  the  scenery 
of  any  country  is  reflected  in  the  fine  arts  which  flourish  there, 
do  the  great  and  stirring  periods  of  history  tend  to  produce 
the  talent  by  which  alone  they  can  be  worthily  commemorated 
and  described  :  the  savage  grandeur  of  the  Calabrian  moun- 
tains and  the  sunny  loveliness  of  the  plains  of  Romagna  are 
not  more  certainly  the  suggestive  cause  of  Salvator's  wild 
sublimity  or  Claude's  romantic  grace,  than  the  rout  of  Xerxes 
was  of  the  patriotic  fervour  of  the  .^!)schylean  tragedy,  or  the 
Peloponnesian  War  of  the  profound  political  philosophy  of 
Thucydides.  We  cannot  therefore  wonder  that  the  great 
Civil  War  in  England,  the  Bq)ublic,  the  Protectorate,  and 
the  Restoration — a  period  so  crowded  with  events,  and  so  full 
of  intense  dramatic  interest — should  have  produced  a  historian 
worthy  of  describing  the  mighty  revolutions  which  were  to 
exercise  so  extensive  and  enduring  an  influence  upon  the 
future  fortunes  of  Great  Britain. 

These  events  were  sufficiently  striking  and  important  to 
have  inspired  even  an  ordinary  intellect :  a  narration  tolerably 
fidthful  and  detailed,  and  executed  by  a  common  hand,  could 
not  &il  to  possess  a  strong  and  lasting  interest.  How  fortunate 
are  we,  then,  to  have  a  history  of  this  busy  period,  executed  by 
a  man  not  only  endowed  with  extraordinary  powers  of  intellect, 
but  one  who  was  himself  a  principal  actor  in  the  occurrences 
he  describes'!  This  was  Edward  Hyde,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Clarendon  and  Lord  Chancellor  of  England.    His  work  is 
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invaluable  for  more  reasons  than  one.  It  contains  a  minute 
account  of  a  period  of  peculiar  importance  in  the  constitu- 
tional history  of  the  country,  was  the  production  of  a  distin- 
guished lawyer  and  statesman,  himself  in  a  position  to  enjoy 
unusual  opportunities  for  obtaining  accurate  and  extensive 
information,  and  personally  acquainted  with  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  the  time ;  it  is  much  more  free  from 
partiality  and  prejudice  than  could  be  reasonably  expected 
under  the  circumstances,  and  is,  above  all,  written  in  that  easy 
and  colloquial  style  which  is  best  adapted  to  recount  the  events, 
without  depriving  them  of  their  natural  power  of  interesting 
and  amusing  the  reader.  Hyde  was  bom  in  1608,  and,  after 
studying  at  Oxford,  devoted  himself  to  the  profession  of  the 
law,  in  which  he  soon  distinguished  himself  so  &r  as  to  attract 
the  notice  of  the  fiimous  Laud.  Being  a  man  of  considerable 
fortune,  he  now  abandoned  (in  1640)  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, entered  parliament,  and  commenced  a  political  and 
literary  career.  He  appears,  after  some  hesitation,  to  have 
joined  the  royalist  party,  and  became  one  of  the  most  wise  and 
trusty  advisera  of  the  unfortunate  monarch,  whose  contentions 
with  his  parliament  and  people  were  so  soon  to  end  in  the 
destruction  of  his  throne,  the  loss  of  his  life,  and  the  expa- 
triation of  his  &mily.  Though  professing  monarchic  and 
constitutional  opinions,  Hyde  never  pushed  them  to  that  pitch 
of  extravagance  which  caused  the  temporary  ruin  of  the 
monarchy ;  and  if  the  vacillating  and  infatuated  Charles  had 
yielded  to  the  advice  of  his  moderate  and  sensible  minister, 
the  £ital  catastrophe  might  perhaps  have  been  avoided ;  for 
the  English  people  has  ever  been  distinguished,  as  a  body,  for 
its  firm  attachment  to  monarchical  institutions ;  its  cry  has 
been,  in  all  ages,  when  its  true  sentiments  have  been  able  to 
secure  free  expression,  that  of  the  barons  of  King  John — 
^^  Nolumus  leges  Anglise  mutari.''  But  it  was  not  to  be  so  in 
the  present  instance :  Charles  I.  was  destined  to  pursue  the 
fatal  path  traced  out  for  him  by  a  nustaken  (however  sincere) 
notion  of  his  own  prerogative ;  the  nation  was  to  be  preci- 
pitated into  twenty  years  of  bloodshed  and  tyranny,  and  Pro- 
vidence was  to  give  a  terrible  lesson  to  all  in&tuated  kings 
and  to  all  rebellious  peoples.    Hyde,  who  had  been  made 
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Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
knighthood,  now  quitted  the  king  at  Oxford,  and  accompanied 
Prince  Charles  to  the  west  of  England,  and  afterwards  to  the 
island  of  Jersey,  where  he  remained  for  two  years,  occupied 
in  writing  an  account  of  the  events  in  which  he  had  been 
engi^ed.  This  was  probably  the  happiest  and  most  tranquil 
period  of  his  life.  In  1648  he  again  joined  the  prince  in 
Holland,  from  whence  he  was  sent  to  Madrid  on  a  mission  to 
the  court  of  Spsan,  Thid  embassy — the  object  of  which  was 
to  induce  Spain  to  interfere  actively  in  behalf  of  the  exiled 
house  of  Stuart — was  totally  ineffectual ;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  Hyde  and  his  companions  were  ultimately  ordered  to  quit 
the  country.  The  subject  of  our  remarks  now  rejoined  his 
wife  and  &mily,  whom  he  had  left  at  Antwerp ;  and  after 
passing  some  time  there  in  extreme  distress,  and  even  destitu- 
tion, he  again  returned  to  his  unfortunate  master,  who  was 
now  at  Paris.  From  this  period  till  the  Restoration,  Hyde 
continued  to  perform  for  the  royal  exile  those  services  which 
none  but  a  very  wise  and  fidthful  adherent  could  have  rendered, 
which  the  carelessness,  profligacy,  and  extravagance  of  the 
second  Charles's  character  made  so  necessary,  and  which  no 
gratitude  could  repay.  He  watched  over  the  financial  affidrs 
of  the  king  and  his  ragged  little  court,  gave  continual  advice, 
frequently  as  unpalatable  as  it  was  wise,  and  keeping  up  by 
every  means  in  his  power  the  sometimes  precarious  harmony, 
and  still  more  precarious  respectability,  of  the  little  band  of 
gentlemen  who  surrounded  the  king.  Charles,  to  whom  Hyde 
must  have  appeared  in  the  light  in  which  a  dissipated  youth  of 
ruined  family  regards  a  severe  but  fidthful  steward,  expressed 
his  gratitude  to  him  by  naming  him  Chancellor,  a  dignity 
which  at  that  time  was  productive  rather  of  danger  and 
annoyance  than  either  profit  or  power.  At  the  Restoration 
he  began  to  receive  the  solid  and  merited  recompense  for  his 
services  and  privations.  He  was  now  the  first  officer  of  the 
crown,  and  had  reached  the  highest  dignity  which  a  subject 
can  attain.  His  daughter,  by  marrying  the  Duke  of  York, 
became  closely  allied  to  the  royal  family  of  England  ;  and  at 
the  coronation,  in  1661,  Hyde  was  created  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
and  presented  with  20,000/.    For  some  time  he  continued  to 
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civilised  nation  in  ancient  or  modem  times  can  show  so  long 
and  so  splendid  a  list  of  men  rising  from  the  humbler  classes 
of  citizens,  and  eternising  their  own  age  and  their  country's 
greatness  by  triumphs  of  valour,  of  wisdom,  and  of  genius. 
Among  these,  not  the  least  remarkable  is  John  Bunyan,  whose 
career  was  as  extraordinary  as  his  origin  was  low,  or  as  his 
productions  are  inimitable  and  original.  There  is  perhaps 
hardly  any  European  language  which  does  not  possess  a  ver- 
sion or  a  paraphrase  of  the  ^  Pilgrim's  Progress ' — that  won- 
derful fiction,  in  which  a  religious  allegory  is  conveyed  with 
an  effect  absolutely  heightened  by  the  very  qualities  of  style 
which  at  firat  sight  we  should  consider  would  be  most  likely 
to  injure  its  impressiveness,  by  an  unequalled  simplicity  and 
even  rudeness  of  language,  and  by  a  bold  directness  of  meta- 
phor and  a  fearless  literalness  of  parable  which  no  other  work, 
we  think,  exhibits. 

The  subject  of  this  romance  (for  it  partakes  of  the  elements 
The  Pilgrim's  of  romantic  fiction)  is  a  delineation  of  the  trials, 
ProgreBB.  temptations,  struggles,  and  ultimate  triumph  of  a 
Christian,  in  his  progress  from  a  life  of  sin  to  eternal  felicity, 
typified,  under  the  Golden  City,  or  the  New  Jerusalem  of  the 
Apocalypse.  These  adventures  are  all  parables ;  and  the  hero. 
Christian,  his  friends  and  enemies — in  short,  all  the  personages 
of  the  drama--^re  more  or  less  of  the  same  character,  per- 
sonifications of  abstract  qualities,  the  follies,  the  vices,  the 
fears,  the  hopes,  the  virtues,  and  the  fidlings  of  religious 
humanity.  So  &r  we  have  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary 
materials  of  apologue  or  allegory.  In  what  then  consists  the 
peculiar  charm  of  this  strange  and  original  fiction, — ^a  charm 
which  renders  the  rude  pages  of  Bunyan  as  fiuniliar  and 
delightful  to  a  child  as  they  are  attractive  to  the  less  im- 
pressionable mind  of  critical  manhood?  It  is  the  homely 
earnestness,  the  idiomatic  vigour  of  the  style ;  it  is  the  fearless 
straightforwardness  of  the  conceptions,  and  the  inexhaustible 
richness  of  imagery  and  adventure.  Drawing  all  his  materials 
from  the  Scriptures  and  from  the  vivid  and  intense  recollec- 
tions of  his  own  spiritual  career,  the  wonderful  tinker  seems 
to  recount  the  adventures  of  his  hero  with  a  simple  eagerness 
and  good  fidth  which  annihilates  our  consciousness  of  the 
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intervention  of  a  book  between  the  author  and  the  reader : 
we  seem  to  be  sitting  beside  him  as  he  labours  at  his  '^  tagged 
laces  "  in  the  jail  of  Bedford,  and  we  listen  with  the  willing 
attention  and  the  absorbing  wonder  of  a  child  hearkening  to 
its  nurse's  feiry-tale.  Indeed  the  ybtj  rudeness  of  the  style, 
with  its  rough  idiomaticism,  its  picturesque  rustic  earnestness, 
and  the  strong  tinge  of  Scriptural  phraseology,  brings  us  in- 
voluntarily back  to  the  age  of  infancy — the  age  of  belief.  In 
the  painting  of  the  multitude  of  characters  which  crowd  the 
action  of  his  strange  drama,  we  often  mark  vigorous  strokes 
of  observation,  sagacity,  and  even  humour.  The  adventures, 
too,  are  varied  with  a  prodigality  of  conception  which  appears 
absolutely  unbounded ;  and  though  the  primary  idea  of  them 
is  often  little  more  than  a  bold  embodiment  of  some  Scrip- 
tural phrase  or  metaphor,  yet  the  author  seems,  in  spite  of 
himself,  to  have  perpetually  brought  them  before  us,  and 
home  to  our  senses  as  it  were,  by  some  unexpected  and  most 
picturesque  touch  of  description,  generally  of  that  actual  and 
material  kind  which  forms  so  great  a  charm  in  popular  legends. 
Like  these  latter  productions,  the  episodes  of  Bunyan's  Chris- 
tian drama  often  possess  a  high  degree  of  what  we  may  call 
simple  ingenuity :  they  sometimes  attain  a  true  natural  ten- 
derness and  beauty,  and  not  unfrequently  an  unusual  pitch  of 
terrific  grandeur  and  sublimity.  What,  for  instance,  can  be 
more  simply  and  therefore  more  genuinely  graceful  than  the 
pastoral  picture  of  the  shepherds  on  the  Delectable  Mountains ; 
what  more  gloomy  and  more  terrific  than  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death ;  what  more  natural,  lively,  and  dramatic 
than  the  dialogues  with  Mr.  Hopeful,  Mr.  Greatheart,  and 
Mr.  Little&ith? 

The  impressiveness  of  Bunyan  resembles  that  of  the  old 
woodcuts,  executed  in  the  infancy  of  the  art  of  engraving : 
there  is  in  both  cases  a  rude  vigour  and  homeliness  of  outline, 
a  strange  ignorance  of  costume,  and  a  powerful  tendency  to 
realise  even  the  most  abstract  things  by  connecting  them  with 
the  ordinary  details  of  everyday  life  ;  there  is  also  the  same 
earnest  intensity  of  purpose,  and  incessant  struggle  to  bring 
the  objects  within  the  comprehension  of  the  uncultivated  minds 
to  which  the  work  was  addressed.    Above  all  there  is  visible. 
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in  the  rude  woodcut  of  the  old  Gemian  artist,  as  in  the  hardly- 
less  rude  narrative  moralitj  of  the  English  tinker,  the  unnoiis- 
takable  and  inimitable  originality  of  genius.  It  is  this  quality 
which  prevents  the  style  of  Bunyan,  though  often  coarse^  from 
ever  being  mdgar,  Southey  has  excellently  remarked,  in  his 
pre&ce  to  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  ^'  His  is  a  homespun  style, 
not  a  manu&ctured  one:  and  what  a  difference  is  there 
between  its  homeliness  and  the  flippant  vulgarity  of  the 
Roger  L'Estrange  and  Tom  Brown  school !  If  it  is  not  a 
well  of  English  undefiled,  to  which  the  poet  as  well  as  the 
philologer  must  repair  if  they  would  drink  of  the  living 
waters,  it  is  a  clear  stream  of  current  English,  the  vernacular 
speech  of  his  age — sometimes,  indeed,  in  its  rusticity  and 
coarseness,  but  always  in  its  plainness  and  its  strength.  To 
this  natural  style  Bunyan  is  in  some  degree  beholden  for 
his  general  popularity ;  his  language  is  everywhere  'level  to 
the  most  ignorant  reader  and  to  the  meanest  capacity ;  there 
is  a  homely  reality  about  it ;  a  nursery  tale  is  not  more  intel- 
ligible, in  its  manner  of  narration,  to  a  child." 

In  speaking  of  the  causes  of  the  extraordinary  attraction 
which  this  book  possesses,  particularly  to  the  young,  we  must 
not  forget  the  immense  command  which  Bunyan  had  over  the 
whole  vast  store  of  Scripture  language  and  imagery.  He  was 
emphatically  a  man  of  one  book,  a  circumstance  which  was  of 
itself  almost  sufficient  to  give  his  mind  and  productions  a 
stamp  of  sincerity,  originality,  and  force.  He  is  a  man  of 
one  book,  and  that  book  was  the  best  It  was  religion  which 
first  raised  Bunyan  from  the  slough  of  coarse  indulgences  and 
brutal  Ignorance  in  which,  as  he  relates  in  lus  strange  auto- 
biography, he  was  plunged  during  the  early  part  of  his  life : 
it  was  religion  that  first  stirred  up  the  depths  of  his  honest  and 
enthusiastic  soul,  and  taught  him  to  think  as  well  as  to  feel : 
and  much  as  his  fanaticism  (which  was  undoubtedly  in  some 
degree  extravagant,  proportioned  to  the  greatness  of  the  change 
produced  in  him  by  the  vivifying  influence  of  religious  con- 
viction acting  on  a  powerful,  imaginative,  and  uneducated 
character)  may  have  exaggerated  the  extent  of  that  trans- 
formation, we  cannot  wonder  at  his  profound  and  incessant 
meditations  on  the  instrument  that  produced  it. 
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His  life  may  be  recounted  in  a  few  words :  he  was  the  son 
of  a  tinker  in  Bedfordshire,  and  was  bom  in  Bunyan's 
1628.  Having  acquired  no  education  beyond  I^i^®- 
reading  and  writing,  he  followed  his  Other's  less  than  humble 
occupation,  and  travelled  about  the  country,  indulging  in  all 
manner  of  profligate  and  sinful  habits,  among  which  that  of 
swearing  appears  to  have  been  perhaps  the  most  reprehen- 
sible, though  he  speaks  himself  with  almost  equal  horror  of 
his  reprobate  taste  for  dancing,  ale-drinking,  and  bell-ringing. 
After  having  been  awakened,  as  he  himself  imagined  (as  do 
all  enthusiasts  in  a  similar  case),  by  a  direct  miraculous  inter* 
position  of  GU)d,  to  a  sense  of  his  lost  and  wicked  state,  he 
appears  to  hfive  gone  through  all  the  phases  of  transforma- 
tion, from  a  careless  and  debauched  peasant — '*  Christopher 
Sly,  old  Sly's  son  of  Burton-heath ;  by  birth  a  pedler,  by 
education  a  cardmaker,  by  transmutation  a  bearherd,  and 
now  by  present  profession  a  tinker '' — ^into  an  eloquent  and 
celebrated  preacher,  and  an  author  of  enduring  reputation. 
His  religious  convictions  having  gradually  acquired  con- 
sistence and  certainty,  he  was  admitted,  in  1655,  a  member 
of  the  sect  or  congregation  of  Baptists ;  and  he  in  time  be- 
came a  distinguished  spiritual  leader  of  that  society.  In  this 
position  he  remained  for  five  years,  when  he  fell  under  the 
provisions  of  the  law  enacted  against  various  denominations 
of  Dissenters,  and  was  imprisoned  during  twelve  years  in  the 
jail  of  Bedford.  Part  of  this  long  reclusion  he  employed  in 
the  composition  of  his  works,  the  principal  of  which  are  the 
singular  and  interesting  autobiography  to  which  we  have 
more  than  once  alluded,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  title  of 

*  Grace  Abounding  to  the  Chief  of  Sinners ;'  the  ^  Pilgrim's 
Progress ;'  and  another  religious  romance  or  allegory,  entitled 

*  The  Holy  War  made  by  King  Shaddai  on  Diabolus,  for  the 
regaining  of  the  Metropolis  of  the  World,  or  the  losing  and 
retaining  of  Mansoul.'  Under  this  last  strange  fanatical  title 
it  may  easily  be  understood  that  we  have  a  description  of  the 
Fall  of  Man,  typified  in  the  siege  of  the  city  of  Mansoul,  by 
Immanuel,  the  son  of  Shaddai  or  Jehovah,  who  ultimately 
retakes  it  from  the  usurper  Diabolus.  The  ^  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress '  is  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  first  is  by  far  the 
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most  striking,  the  latter  exhibiting  considerable  marks  of 
inferior  originality  and  vivacity,  and  thus  following,  the 
ordinary  course  of  Second  Parts  and  Continuations.  The 
first  part  describes  the  adventures  of  Christian  in  his  pilgrim- 
age to  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem ;  and  the  second  goes  over 
the  same  ground  with  a  manifest  and  unavoidable  diminution 
of  interest,  detailing  the  journey  taken  by  the  wife  and 
children  of  Christian. 

In  the  manner  of  thinking,  in  the  subjects  selected  by  this 
singular  genius,  no  less  than  in  the  style  by  which  he  conveys 
his  conceptions  to  the  reader,  we  find  innumerable  traces  of 
that  enthusiastical  and  fiinatic  spirit  which  was  prevalent  in 
England  during  the  Civil  War  and  the  Republic,  and  which 
still  characterises  the  opinions  and  the  language  of  those 
numerous  sects  which  dissent  from  the  discipline  and  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  an  ardent,  sincere, 
and  active  spirit,  and,  if  not  always  very  philosophical,  very 
reasonable,  or  very  charitable,  we  must  remember  that  it  has 
generally  been  lighted  up  and  cherished  by  proscription  and 
persecution,  and  consequently  is  generally  found  burning  most 
brightly  in  the  hearts  of  the  obscure  and  the  uneducated.  It 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  exclusive  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  incessant  meditation  upon  a  topic  so  mys- 
terious and  so  all-important  as  religion,  should  lead  poor  and 
Ignorant  and  persecuted  men  first  into  enthusiasm  and  then 
into  fanaticism  and  superstition,  and  make  them  &11  into  the 
error,  so  universal  in  all  ages,  of  overrating  the  importance 
and  misinterpreting  the  significance  of  their  own  internal 
sensations,  and  investing  the  phantoms  of  their  own  heated 
imagination  in  the  sacred  character  of  direct  inspirations  of 
God. 

Bunyan  was  liberated  from  prison  by  the  generous  and 
charitable  interference  of  Barlow,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  con- 
tinued to  exercise  bis  occupation  of  itinerant  preacher  till  the 
proclamation  of  James  II.  appeared,  recognising  the  right  of 
the  dissenting  sects  to  liberty  of  conscience  and  worship. 
He  then  was  enabled,  with  the  assistance  of  several  friends, 
to  build  a  meeting-house  in  Bedford,  where  he  continued  to 
preach  with  great  and  increasing  reputation,  occasionally 
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making  visits  to  his  brother  nonconformists  in  London,  until 
his  death.  This  event  took  place  in  1688.  Few  of  his 
numerous  works  are  now  read,  with  the  exception  of  the 
'  Pilgrim's  Progress/  a  book  whose  admirable  originality  will 
ever  cause  it  to  retain  its  place  in  English  literature  beside 
the  *  Bobinson  Crusoe '  of  De  Foe,  a'  fiction  to  which  it  bears 
in  many  points  a  very  strong  resemblance — a  resemblance 
for  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  account  in  another  place, 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  last-named  production.  The 
two  works  are  equally  favourites  with  the  young :  they  are 
read  with  equal  interest,  and  remembered  in  after  life  by  all 
who  ever  read  them  with  equal  tenacity. 

In  speaking  of  the  vast  revolution  brought  about  in  phi- 
losophy by  Bacon,  we  took  occasion  to  remark 
how  fortunate  it  was  for  his  system,  and  for  the 
future  value  of  his  writings,  that  their  author  should  have 
been  a  man  not  theoretically  alone,  but  also  practically,  ac- 
quainted with  human  afiairs,  and  with  the  ordinary  operations 
and  general  errors  of  the  human  mind.  The  distinguishing 
quality  of  the  New  Philosophy  is  precisely  this  practical 
spirit ;  and  whatever  the  speculations  of  science  have  lost  in 
our  later  days  in  sublimity  and  abstractness  of  tone  has  been 
more  than  compensated  for  by  their  greater  accuracy,  useful- 
ness, and  fertility.  And  indeed  this  superior  sublimity  of 
ancient  philosophy  is  much  more  in  appearance  than  in 
reality  ;  for  the  triumphs  of  modern  science,  if  more  modest 
in  their  form  and  mode  of  acquirement,  are  incomparably 
more  solid  and  more  productive ;  and  a  much  truer  and  there- 
fore sublimer  idea  of  the  grandeur  and  majesty  of  nature  will 
be  obtained  from  the  calm  and  cautious  experimentalism  of 
modern  days,  than  could  be  acquired  from  the  bold  but  so 
often  fallacious  theorising  of  the  ancient  hypothetical  and 
dogmatic  method.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  the  older 
manner  of  philosophizing  drew  us  rather  to  admire  the  genius 
and  invention  of  the  speculator,  while  the  modern  way  leads 
us  immediately  to  the  contemplation  of  the  subject  of  the 
speculation ;  and  fills  us  with  admiration,  not  for  the  intellect 
displayed  in  the  investigation,  but  for  the  wonders  of  the 
department  of  nature  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  inquiry. 
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In  this  respect,  therefore,  whatever  has  been  lost  by  the  phi- 
losopher has  been  more  than  regained  bj  philosophy. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  exemplifications  of  the 
Baconian  method,  in  matter  as  well  as  in  form,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  writings,  so  various  and  so  important,  of  John  Locke. 
Nor  was  there  a  leas  striking  resemblance  between  many 
principal  features  of  the  personal  and  intellectual  character  of 
these  two  great  men.  They  possened,  both  of  them,  the 
^irit  of  the  practical— -the  useful — ^in  the  very  highest  degree : 
they  botli  declared  incessant  and  unrelenting  war  against  the 
spirit  of  obscurity  and  mystery,  the  host  of  arbitrary  and 
technical  forms,  in  which  the  subjects  of  their  ^peculations 
had  been  obscured  and  enveloped  by  the  scholastic  philoso- 
phers :  they  were  both  the  apostles  and  the  high  priests  of 
common  sense. 

Something  of  this  plain  and  practical  character — the  Lu- 
theranism  of  science— they  possibly  derived  from  their  being 
themselves  men  personally  versed  in  the  real  afllurs  of  actual 
life :  but  we  must  not  on  this  ground  withhold  our  admiration 
for  that  courage,  that  rare  and  highest  species  of  intellectual 
magnanimity,  which  enabled  them  to  throw  aside  in  the  arena 
of  philosophy  all  the  imposing  but  cumbrous  panoply  of 
systems  and  of  schools,  and,  like  the  Spartan,  '^  grapple  with 
glory  naked  " — with  no  arms  but  the  vigour  and  flexibility  of 
their  own  intellect. 

Locke  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  respectable 
&mily  in  Somersetshire,  and  was  bom  in  16^2.  He  was 
educated  first  at  Westminster  School,  and  afterwards  at  Christ 
Church  College,  Oxford,  where  he  appears  to  have  received 
that  impulse  in  the  direction  of  metaphysical  and  educational 
science  which  was  afterwards  to  turn  to  such  invaluable 
account.  The  years  between  1651  and  1664  he  spent  at 
Oxford ;  and  it  was  during  this  period  that  he  seems  first  to 
have  become  convinced  of  the  imperfection  and  sterility  of 
the  course  of  metaphysical  study  pursued  in  the  university,  a 
course  which  took  Aristotle  for  its  compass,  chart,  and  pilot. 
He  appears  to  have  been  peculiarly  struck  with  the  com* 
parative  inefficiency  of  the  old  dogmatic  method  in  the 
investigation  of  truth,  and  the  insignificance  of  the  results 
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obtained  by  the  employment  of  so  cambenome  and  compli- 
cated a  mechanism.  So  great  was  his  dissatis&ction,  indeed, 
and  so  completely  convinced  was  he  of  the  hopelessness  of  any 
tnie  acquisitions  bemg  made  in  this  path  of  study,  and  with 
80  fidlible  a  guide,  that  he  renounced  a  university  career  for 
the  profession  of  medicine,  a  study  in  which  the  application 
of  the  experimental  method  had  produced  such  striking  results 
and  opened  so  vast  and  hq>eful  a  career.  This  profession, 
however,  for  which  the  natural  penetration  and  acuteness  of 
Locke'^s  mind  so  eminently  fitted  him,  and  which  is  so  pecu- 
liarly founded  on  common  sense  and  observation,  he  was  soon 
obliged  to  renounce  firom  ill  health,  and  we  find  him,  in 
1664,  secretary  to  Sir  Walter  Vane,  in  Ireland,  and  sent  by 
Charles  II.  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Brandenburg.  In  the 
same  year,  1664,  Locke  returned  to  Oxford,  and  was  offered 
a  considerable  preferment  in  Ireland,  provided  he  would  enter 
the  Church :  this  Locke  declined  to  do,  alleging  for  his  re- 
fusal a  reason  the  more  honourable  as  it  is  rare — a  want  of 
that  sentiment  of  peculiar  vocation  without  which  he  justly 
thought  no  man  ought  to  embrace  the  ecclesiastical  career. 
In  1666  our  philosopher  became  acquainted  with  Ashley, 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  a  circumstance  which  brought  him  into 
£uniliar  intercourse  with  many  of  the  most  distinguished  in- 
tellects of  the  time.  He  became  tutor  to  the  son  of  his 
patron,  and  afterwards  to  his  grandson — the  &mous  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury. 

In  1674  he  went  to  France,  and  resided  several  years  in 
that  country,  principally  at  Plaris  and  Montp^^lier;  probably 
acquiring  and  consolidating,  by  an  intercourse  with  learned 
and  enlightened  men,  those  sound  and  generous,  tolerant  and 
rational  ideas,  which  so  strongly  characterise  his  writings. 
Four  years  i^er  this,  Shaftesbury  having  been  recalled  to 
power  for  a  short  period,  Locke  returned  to  England,  and  on 
his  patron's  second  political  fall  he  retired  with  him  to  Hol- 
land, where  he  remained  till  he  was  recalled  by  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688.  It  was  during  his  stay  here  that  Shaftesbury 
died  (1683),  and  Locke  appears  to  have  alleviated  his  exile 
with  a  great  variety  of  active  intellectual  occupation.  He 
established,  at  Amsterdam,  a  species  of  literary  society,  in 
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which  assembled  many  virtuous  and  learned  men,  chiefly,  like 
himself,  exiles  on  religious  and  political  grounds,  who  were 
then  residing  in  Holland. 

While  residing  under  the  protection  of  Holland,  that 
Letters  on  nursing  mother  of  toleration,  Locke  produced  his 
Toleration,  fipg^  important  work,  a  work  worthy  of  its  sub- 
ject ;  this  was  his  ^  Letter  on  Toleration,'  ccHnposed  in  Latin, 
and  forming  a  solid  and  unanswerable  argument  in  favour  of 
religious  freedom.  This  subject  he  further  developed  in  three 
other  Letters  which  successively  appeared,  and  which  were 
written  in  reply  to  the  Oxford  cziticiBms  on  the  first  Letter. 
In  all  these  works  he  follows  the  same  line  as  had  been  taken 
before,  not  only  by  Jeremy  Taylor,  but  by  so  many  of  those 
ardent  and  acute  Protestants  who  had  been  driven  from 
France  and  England  into  exile  for  the  free  expression  of  their 
opinions.  At  this  time,  as  in  all  ages  when  despotism  has 
prevailed,  political  and  religious  authority  were  falsely  sup- 
posed to  be  similar  in  nature,  and  to  rest  upon  the  same  foun- 
dations ;  an  error  which  has  caused  the  greatest  oppressions 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  most  obstinate  resistance  on  the 
other. 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  with  what  delight  Locke  must 
have  hailed  the  Revolution  of  1688,  an  event  which  not  only 
restored  him  to  his  country  and  secured  to  him  the  free  ex- 
pression of  his  opinions  on  matters  of  church  and  state,  but 
which  was  in  itself  a  kind  of  practical  embodiment  of  his  own 
political  convictions. 

But  it  was  not  till  the  year  1690  that  the  genius  of  Locke 
Essay  on      appeared  in  its  full  vigour.     Hitherto  he  had 
Human  Un-  been  combating,  as  it  were,  on  the  outposts  of 
®"         ^'  the  great  battle  of  human  happiness  and  true 
philosophy  :  he  now  attacked  the  main  position  of  the  hostile 
array  of  error  and  prescription.     It  was  at  this  time  that 
appeared  his  great  work,  the  '  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing,'— a  book  the  composition  of  which  had  been  sug- 
gested, as  he  himself  relates,  by  an  accidental  conversation, 
but  the  composition  of  which  had  occupied  nearly  eighteen 
years  of  inquiry  and  meditation.    He  relates  that,  having  been 
once  engaged  with  several  of  his   friends  in   a  discussion 
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respecting  some  of  the  more  abstract  operations  of  the  human 
mind,  he  had  found  that  the  argument  began  very  soon  to 
lose  itself  in  the  clouds  of  metaphysic  uncertainty ;  and  it 
then  occurred  to  him,  that  no  sound  or  true  conclusions  could 
be  hoped  for  in  such  speculations  until  the  nature  of  the 
human  intellect  itself  had  been,  to  a  certain  d^ee  at  least, 
examined  and  defined,  and  until  some  measure  or  limit  had 
been  established  by  which  it  could  be  approximatively  ascer- 
tained what  ideas  were  really  within  the  sphere  of  those  ope- 
rations, and  what  beyond  them.  Till  this  was  done,  it  is 
plain,  all  argument  respecting  the  results  would  be  premature, 
useless,  and  productive  of  nothing  but  confusion.  It  was,  as 
we  should  recollect,  one  of  the  most  important  problems  pro- 
posed by  Bacon,  as  destined  to  form  the  basis  of  all  real  pro- 
gress in  knowledge,  to  ascertain  .what  were  the  paths  in  which 
the  human  intellect  could  hope  to  advance  safely  and  profit- 
ably, and  what  were  the  reverse ;  a  question  in  no  wise  easy 
to  resolve,  and  one  which  may  form  the  subject  of  a  special 
science  hereafter  to  be  investigated. 

One  of  the  errors  against  which  Locke  is  chiefly  sedulous 
to  warn  the  student  is  that  mania  for  definition  which  in  th6 
okler  philosophy  produces  so  fatal  a  tendency  to  substitute 
names  for  ideas.  He  had  learned  from  Descartes  the  great 
principle  of  the  impossibility  of  defining  simple  ideas,  a  prin^ 
dple  the  neglect  or  ignorance  of  which  had  substituted  an 
endless  word-catching  for  true  productive  investigation. 
'  The  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,'  says  Stewart, 
speaking  particularly  of  the  two  first  books,  '^  is  a  precious 
accession  to  the  theory  of  the  human  mind  ;  the  richest  con- 
tribution of  well-observed  and  well-described  facts  which 
was  ever  bequeathed  by  a  single  individual ;  and  the  indis- 
patable,  though  not  always  acknowledged,  source  of  some  of 
the  most  refined  conclusions,  with  respect  to  the  intellectual 
phenomena,  which  have  since  been  brought  to  light  by  suc- 
ceeding inquirers." 

The  leading  doctrine  of  Locke  is  the  double  origin  of  our 
ideas,  which  are  all  to  be  traced  to  one  of  two  sources,  called 
by  him  sensation  and  reflection.  This  theory,  beautiful  and 
simple  as  it  is,  may  be  considered  as  little  more  than  a  different 
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and  enlarged  form  for  the  oon-existeDce  of  faBote  ideas  in  the 
human  mjod.  Nothing  k  a  more  certain  slg-n  of  inperfection 
either  in  physical  or  metaphyeieal  sdenee  than  die  neeesHtj 
for  assigniag  a  complex  cause  to  simple  plienomena ;  It  is,  In 
fact,  of  itself  an  antecedent  improibability  affecting  the  vialidity 
of  any  theory ;  and  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  an  inversion  of 
tiie  uBval  order  of  nature,  in  wych  we  perpetually  see  a  com* 
plex  result  produced  by  a  simple  cause,  |Mit  very  seldon  a 
simple  effect  flowiog  from  a  complex  cause.  In  the  former 
part  of  his  proposition,  Locke  has  readied  the  highest  degree 
of  clearness  and  completeness ;  namely,  the  investigation  of 
those  ideas  which  have  their  origin  in  sensation  :  in  the  latter 
part,  or  reflection^  he  has  sometimes  fallen  into  a  certain 
de^ee  of  (^scurity  and  contradiction ;  but  we  have  only  to 
note  the  errors  into  which  the  greatest  of  preceding  meta^ 
physicians  had  fallen,  some  degrading  the  liberations  of  the 
mind  into  mere  material  mechanism,  and  others  refining  them 
into  a  mystical  and  unintelligible  transcendentalism.  His 
style  and  language  is  everywhere  clear,  simple,  and  idiomatic 
to  the  highest  degree ;  not  always  quite  elegant,  it  is  true, 
but  invariably  addressing  itself  directly  to  the  understanding 
of  a  plain,  cautious,  and  intelligent  reader.  It  should  be 
distinctly  remembered  that  Locke  is  the  steady  and  professed 
enemy  of  all  scholastic  and  learned  phraseology;  and  perhaps 
the  very  skill  with  which  he  has  popdarised  his  difficult  and 
important  subject  may  have  tended  to  diminish  our  sense  of 
the  obligations  which  science  owes  to  his  name :  he  has  him- 
self often  fundshed  us  with  arms  which  we  have  become  so 
dextrous  in  using,  that  we  forget  they  were  not  of  our  own 
invention — a  fate  which  awaits  almost  all  who  have  simplified 
human  knowledge. 

That  part  of  his  work  which  has  perhaps  the  greatest 
practical  utility,  and  which  gives  this  admirable  author  the 
stKHigest  claim  to  our  gratitude,  is  the  portion  devoted  to 
guard  against  the  imperfections  and  the  wrong  use  of  words. 
And  in  this  p^haps  consists  the  peculiar  originality  of  the 
work.  In  the  older  philosophy,  which  pursues  the  investiga- 
tion of  truth  by  the  instrumentality  of  certain  logical  forms, 
as  the  syllogism,  the  inquirer  is  perpetually  warned  against 
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fiillaeies  proceeding  from  the  incorrect  U9e  of  these  intellectual 
ifistrumeuts ;  but  the  older  logic  is  always  of  a  combative  or 
polemic  character,  and  the  reasoner  is  placed  in  the  light  of  a 
gladiator,  provided  with  offensive  and  defensive  weapons, 
whose  efforts  are  to  be  directed  against  an  antagonist—a 
combatant  like  himself.  The  older  method,  in  short,  enables 
08  to  overcome'  an  opponent ;  but  it  is  &r  less  peculiarly 
<]ualified  to  enable  us  to  conquer  ourselves. 

The  object  of  philosophy  is  certainly  not  the  silencing  of 
an  antagonist,  but  the  ascertaining  of  truth ;  and  in  pursuit 
(^  this  last  object  we  are  infinitely  more  exposed  to  error  from 
&llacie8  arising  in  our  own  minds — from  our  own  passions, 
prejudices,  and  ignorance,  than  from  anything  exterior  to 
ourselves.  It  was  these  passions,  prejudices,  and  this  igno- 
rance and  misapplication  or  loose  employment  of  language, 
that  perhaps  the  most  valuable  portion  of  Locke's  Essay  is 
intended  to  combat  and  overthrow.  The  necessity  of  doing 
this  before  any  true  progress  could  be  hoped  in  metaphysical 
(or  indeed  in  any)  science  was  first  clearly  and  powerfully 
urged  by  Bacon :  he  first  showed  the  mighty  sway  over  the 
human  mind  of  those  idols  or  prejudices  which  seem  almost 
inherent  in  our  nature :  it  was  Locke  who  most  triumphantly 
overthrew  their  wide  and  &tal  dominion. 
.  In  1690  Locke  published  his  two  '  Treatises  on  Civil 
Government,'  which  originally  sprang  out  of  his  Treatises  on 
refutation  of  Sir  Robert  Filmer's  once-celebrated  Civil  Govem- 
book  entitled  *  Patriarcha/  an  elaborate  attempt  ^^^  ' 
to  prove  that  the  royal  power  is  derived  from  the  paternal 
authority,  and  is,  consequently,  like  that  species  of  rule  from 
vhich  it  sprang,  naturally  unlimited.  Filmer's  proposition 
leads  inmiediately  to  despotism,  or  rather  to  the  impossibility 
of  lawfully  resisting,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  the  encroach- 
ments of  despotism.  The  refutation  of  Filmer  is  more  parti- 
cularly confined  to  the  first  part  of  Locke's  essay,  in  which  he 
treats  the  question  of  the  original  right  and  origin  of  monarch- 
ical power,  and  inquires  into  the  foundation  of  that  right. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  way,  he  proceeds  to  investigate 
and  lay  down  the  true  principles  on  which  he  conceives  all 
human  society  to  be  founded.    He  first  discusses  the  state  of 
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nature,  and  the  rights  and  obligations  of  men  antecedent  to 
the  voluntary  establishment  of  society.  He  then  treats,  in  an 
admirable  and  conclusive  manner,  of  the  nature  and  rights  of 
property,  exhibiting  in  this  part  of  his  work  a  striking  con- 
trast to  those  authors  whose  useless  subtleties  and  unnecessarily 
refined  definitions  had  obscured  a  subject  on  which  it  is  so 
indispensable  for  all  men  to  form  true  and  distinct  concep- 
tions. Labour  he  considers  to  constitute  the  true  source  of 
property,  and  to  establish  a  natural  and  indefeasible  right  of 
the  individual  to  the  produce  of  his  own  exertions.  He  then 
traces  the  establishment  of  all  government  to  the  original  or 
implied  compact  and  consent  of  the  members  forming  the 
primitive  community,  or  by  an  uninterrupted  adhesion  of  the 
members  beginning  from  that  period  and  remaining  unbroken. 
In  these  reasonings  he  chiefly  follows  the  arguments  of 
Hooker,  in  his  '  Ecclesiastical  Polity.'  The  remainder  of 
the  work  goes  on  to  develop  Locke's  ideas— all  of  them  bold, 
and  some  few  perhaps  untenable — respecting  the  rights  and 
principles  of  communities :  and  though  he  generally  agrees 
with  Hooker,  whose  noble  treatise  has  left  very  little  to  future 
investigators,  at  least  as  far  as  the  limited  nature  of  its  subject 
extends,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  profoundly  struck  with  the 
clear,  acute,  solid,  and  simple  manner  of  his  reasonings,  or 
with  the  vigorous,  idiomatic,  and  unpedantic  style  in  which 
the  arguments  are  conveyed. 

This  subject  has  been  so  fully  and  frequently  discussed 
since  Locke's  time  by  men  who  have  been  able  to  throw  upon 
it  the  light  derived  from  practical  experience  of  the  real 
action  of  principles  which  in  his  time  had  only  begun  to  be 
investigated  in  theory,  that  this  work  will  perhaps  in  future 
be  rather  referred  to  than  studied  as  embodying  all  the  ai^i- 
ments  and  proofs  adducible  on  this  subject ;  but  however  this 
may  be,  this  portion  of  Locke's  works  must  ever  be  considered 
as  sufficient  of  itself  to  place  his  name  very  high  among  the 
ablest  expounders  and  the  boldest  defenders  of  human  rights 
and  liberties. 

In  the  next  work  which  we  have  to  notice  he  will  be  found 
Essay  on  i"  a  character  not  less  worthy  of  our  gratitude 
Education,  and  respect :  this  is  the  *  Essay  gn  Education^' 
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^'  In  this*  work,"  says  Hallam,  "  which  may  be  reckoned  an 
introduction  to  that  on  the  '  Conduct  of  the  Understanding/ 
since  the  latter  is  but  a  scheme  of  that  education  an  adult 
person  should  give  himself,  he  has  uttered,  to  say  the  least, 
more  good  sense  on  the  subject  than  will  be  found  in  any 
preceding  writer.  Locke  was  not  like  the  pedants  of  his  own 
or  other  ages,  who  think  that  to  pour  their  wordy  book- 
learning  into  the  memory  is  the  true  discipline  of  childhood. 
The  culture  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  Acuities  in  their 
most  extensive  sense,  the  health  of  the  body,  the  accomplish- 
ments which  common  utility  or  social  custom  has  rendered 
valuable,  enter  into  his  idea  of  the  best  model  of  education, 
conjointly  at  least  with  any  knowledge  that  can  be  imparted 
by  books." 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  and  not  the  least  valuable  pecu- 
liarity of  Locke's  treatise  is  the  immense  influence  which  he 
assigns  in  it  to  the  power  of  habit  in  forming  and  modifying 
the  characters  of  men.  That  he  has  a  little  overstated  and 
exaggerated  the  amount  of  this  influence  is  incontestable,  but 
we  ought  to  remember  that  the  eflects  of  such  an  error,  if 
applied  in  practice,  could  only  be  innocent,  if  not  even  bene- 
ficial. It  is,  of  course,  an  error  into  which  the  theorist  on 
education  is  always  peculiarly  liable  to  fall,  and  one  which 
hardly  a  single  writer  on  the  subject  of  education  has  alto- 
gether escaped.  Locke  had  no  personal  opportunities  for 
studying,  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  effectually  be 
studied,  the  nature  and  characters  of  children.  Those  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  this  deeply  interesting  subject  are 
unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  the  characters  of  children 
will  often  be  found,  even  where  all  external  circumstances  are 
as  far  as  can  be  appreciated  identically  the  same,  to  retain 
intrinsic  differences  which  can  only  be  explained  by  the  sup- 
position that  there  exist  at  every  age  of  life  many  and  im- 
portant varieties  of  character  and  intellectual  constitution,  in 
modifying  which,  education,  however  great  its  power,  is  very 
inefficient.  Locke's  system  of  education  has  been  by  many 
condemned  as  unreasonably  severe ;  but  those  who  complain 
of  it  should  bear  in  mind  that  he  never  fails  to  inculcate  the 
indispensable  necessity  of  the  feeling  of  disgrace  as  an  element 
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in  all  punishment  and  correction ;  a  condition  which  effectu- 
ally excludes  the  possibility  of  undue  severity  on  the  part  of 
the  instructor;  for  the  human  mind  has  so  instinctive  an 
appreciation  of  what  is  jnst,  that  severity  pushed  beyond  a 
certain  limit  would  infallibly  defeat  its  own  object. 

Nothing  can  surpass  the  soundness  and  g;ood  sense  displayed 
in  the  infinite  multitude  of  minute  observations  respecting  the 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  treatment  of  children,  with 
which  this  excellent  treatise  abounds :  so  numerous,  indeed, 
are  they,  and  so  valuable,  that,  though  few  branches  of  science 
have  been  more  sedulously  cultivated,  particularly  of  late 
years,  than  education,  the  best  writets  on  the  subject  would 
seem  to  have  done  little  more  than  complete  and  extend  the 
plan  laid  down  by  Locke,  whose  whole  work  '^  bespeaks  an 
intense,  though  calm,  love  of  truth  and  goodness ;  a  quality 
which  few  have  possessed  more  fully,  or  known  so  well  how  to 
exert,  as  this  admirable  philosopher." 

Besides  these  works,  Locke  was  the  author  of  an  ^  Essay  on 
the  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,'  land  also  of  two  vindica- 
tions of  the  last*mentioned  production,  which  we  shall  not 
stop  to  analyse,  as  the  nature  of  its  subject  places  it  rather  in 
the  department  of  theology ;  and  also  because  his  reputation 
is  rather  founded  on  the  works  which  we  have  noticed  more 
at  length. 

The  *  Treatise  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,'  to 
which  we  have  more  than  once  adverted  as  having  been 
intended  to  form  an  introduction  to  his  great  work,  did  not 
appear  till  after  his  death. 

It  is  delightful  to  reflect  that  this  great  writer,  whose  mind 
was  so  acute  and  so  vigorous,  and  who  devoted  all  his  energies 
to  the  furtherance  of  truth  and  goodness,  was  as  amiable  and 
venerable  a  man  as  he  was  an  admirable  author.  His  life 
was  calm,  happy,  and  laborious;  and  at  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1704,  he  left  behind  him,  in  his  immortal  works, 
a  monument  worthy  of  the  continuer  of  Bacon,  and  of  the 
friend  of  Newton. 
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CHAPTER  3tII. 

THE  WITS  OF  QUEEN  ANNS. 

Arti^cial  ^bool— l^ope^'s  early  Studies— Pope  compared  to  Dryden— 
Essay  on  Criticistii— Rape  of  the  Lock— Mock-heroic  Poetry— Temple . 
of  Fame;  &e.*^TraiMlatidA*  of  Homeif-'Essay  oA  Man-^Miscellanies — 
The  tHiiiciad-^S8tii%8  and  Spistles.  Edvard  Yomg-^EngUsh  Me- 
fiiticlioly--The  UniTersal  Passion^Night  Thoughts— Young's  Style 
—Wit. 

Po£T&r,  in  order  to  address  itself  whh  success^  to  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  reader,  must  necessarily  speak  the  gchooi  of 
language  of  the  Class  for  which  it  is  written ;  and  ^^^^  A^«' 
the  more  limited  that  class,  the  feebler,  the  more  monotonous 
will  be  the  accents  of  the  poet.  Shatspeartf  wrote  fbr  all  man- 
kind ;  and  every  human  being,  whatever  his  age  and  Country, 
will  find  in  Shakspeare's  works  matter  of  interest,  of  instruc-> 
tion,  and  delight,  t'ope  and  Swift  wrote  for  an  artificial  and 
conventional  society — ^not  exclusively,  it  is  true,  for  a  court, 
but  for  what  was  then  emphatically  called  the  Town;  and 
their  writings  speak  the  language  not  of  the  world,  but  of  the 
city.  The  reader  will  find  in  them  incessant  strokes  of  worldly 
good  sense  and  acuteness,  a  delicate  and  polbhed  irony,  a  con- 
summate neatness  and  distinctness  of  diction;  but  he  will  look 
in  vain  fbr  any  of  the  higher  attributes  of  creative  intellect : 
h€  will  find  a  good  deal  of  wit  and-  ridi«ule  ^  but  he  will  find 
Bcitber  true  paanon^  trxie  humanity,  true  pathos,  nor  true 
bumour  ;  fbr  humour  is  to  wit  what  the  permanent,  genial, 
and  creative  power  of  the  galvanic  pile  is  to  the  momentary 
and  ckMtructive  shock  of  eleetrioity  ;  it  i»  not  the  ray  which 
dasEzlesy  but  the  beat  whaeh  glows  and  animates.  Thus  wit  is 
a  quality  imiBeaflQiably  inferior  to  kuneur :  indeed,,  bumouB 
is  itself  the  falfilment  and  completion  of  wit,  and  the  po8-< 
session  of  the  former  qnality  necessarily  implies  the  existence 
of  the  latter.  Of  mere  wi^^  it  single  scene  of  Shakspeave  often 
eontains  as  ttiiieh,  Mialtered  with  a  profuse  and  apparently 
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unconscious  hand,  as  would  furnish  forth  whole  libraries  of 
the  neat  antithetic  literature  of  this  period  of  Queen  Anne : 
but  in  Shakspeare  we  remark  not  the  wit,  for  its  brilliancy  is 
eclipsed  by  the  much  higher  quality  of  humour ;  while  in 
Pope  or  Swift  or  Addison  the  intellectual  ingenuity  appeals 
the  more  directly  to  our  attention  because  it  is  unaccompanied 
by  the  higher  quality. 

At  the  head  of  this  artificial  school  in  poetry  long  remained 
Alexander  Pope,  bom  in  1688,  and  sprung,  like 
so  many  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  England, 
from  the  middle  or  citizen  class.  His  constitutional  ill  health, 
and  the  weakness  and  deformity  of  his  frame,  precluded  him 
from  pursuing  any  of  the  usual  paths  to  distinction,  and  in  a 
Qianner  assisted  in  giving  to  his  mind  its  poetical  direction. 
A  great  part  of  his  youth  was  spent  in  the  green  shades  of 
Windsor  Forest,  where  his  fiither  possessed  a  country-house. 
Under  circumstances  so  favourable  to  the  development  of  the 
intellect' — solitude,  forced  sedentariness,  and  that  delicacy  of 
organisation  which  so  often  accompanies  physical  weakness — 
Pope  very  early  gave  earnest  of  his  future  poetical  powers. 
Self-educated,  of  immense  literary  industry,  and  of  a  character 
singularly  reflective  and  sensitive,  he  had  obtained  literary 
reputation  of  no  mean  value  at  a  period  of  life  when  boys  in 
general  are  thinking  of  little  else  than  robbing  orchards  and 
playing  truant  from  school.  Of  this  precocity  of  poetical 
development  he  often  speaks  himself: — 

**  As  yet  a  child,  and  all  unknown  to  &me, 
I  lisp*d  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came." 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  Pope  had  already  tried  his  strength  in 
various  attempts  of  different  kinds  of  verse,  among  the  rest  in 
the  drama — a  species  of  writing  for  which  his  genius  so  little 
qualified  him,  that  we  have  probably  no  reason  to  r^ret  that 
his  good  sense  induced  him  to  destroy  these  youthful  essays  in 
scenic  composition.  Unsuccessful  as  he  probably  felt  them 
to  be,  such  attempts  could  not  fidl  to  strengthen  and  practise 
him  in  the  art  of  expression,  to  educate  his  ear,  and  to  give 
delicacy  and  variety  to  his  versification.  Like  the  young 
swallow,  whose  instinct  informs  it  of  the  period  of  migration. 
Pope  had  already  felt  the  mysterious  call  of  genius ;  and  these 
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uncertain  efforts  were  but  the  hovering  of  the  bird  before 
it  darts  away  upon  its  annual  course— the  balancing  of  the 
unpractised  pinion,  and  the  fixing  of  the  yet  untried  flight. 
His  first  publication  was  a  small  collection  of  Pastorals,  which, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  imitations  and  translations  of  Chaucer, 
plainly  indicated  to  the  public  that  a  new,  great,  and  original 
author  was  about  to  rise  upon  the  literary  horizon.  A  pro- 
found and  venerating  admirer  of  the  genius  of  his  great 
predecessor,  Dryden,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Pope's  first 
literary  efforts  should  have  been  made  in  the  same  direction  : 
his  boyish  admiration  had  been  gratified  by  the  approbation  of 
the  patriarch  of  poetry,  and  by  his  prediction  of  the  young 
acolyte's  future  glory ;  and  it  is  no  less  natural  that  Pope's 
versification  and  style  should  be  in  some  degree  founded  upon 
the  practice  of  hb  illustrious  predecessor.  But  there  were 
essential  differences  between  the  manner  of  these  two  admir- 
able writers — differences  which  must  be  accurately  appre- 
ciated ere  we  can  hope  to  form  a  just  idea  of  their  respective 
merits.  In  Dryden,  a  vigorous,  careless,  self-assured  dexterity 
is  perceptible,  not  accompanied  with  much  passion,  it  is  true, 
nor  with  much  depth  of  sentiment,  appealing  only  to  the 
more  obvious  and  direct  sympathies  of  the  human  character, 
but  imposing  from  the  conscious  ease  wliich  it  indicates.  In 
Pope  we  observe  a  greater  degree  of  thought  and  reflection, 
a  more  refined  acuteness  of  remark,  and  an  almost  fiistidious 
neatness  and  polish  of  expression.  Both  poets  are  remarkable 
for  the  quality  of  good  sense,  and  both  are  admirable  for  per- 
fect clearness  and  distinctness  of  meaning ;  and  if  they  some- 
times £J1  into  truisms  and  commonplaces,  these  are  generally 
such  as  in  themselves. involve  principles  whose  importance  will 
excuse  their  frequent  repetition,  and  are  so  adorned  by  happi- 
ness of  illustration,  that  we  forget  the  insipidity  of  the  precept 
in  the  beauty  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  clothed. 

Both  poets  are  greater  in  the  delineation  of  artificial  life,  in 
the  analysis  of  human  passions,  human  motives,  and  human 
conduct,  than  in  the  delineation  of  external  nature,  or  the 
sympathy  with  unsophisticated  humanity;  but  the  force  of 
Dryden  rather  consbts  in  a  kind  of  brave  neglect  of  minuter 
shades  of  character,  and  a  broad  and  manly  touch  of  intel- 
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lectual  portrait-paniting,  while  the  figures  of  Pope  are  ela- 
borated with  the  neat  and  discriminating  delicacy  of  a  pencil 
accurate  withoul;  timidity,  and  distinct  without  coldness. 
Dryden  is  a  Rubens,  and  Pope  a  Greuze  or  a  Watteau.  The 
peculiar  species  of  versification^- the  rhymed  couplet,  so  ex- 
quisitely adapted  for  satire  and  for  moral  declamation — -which 
Dryden  had  carried  to  so  high  a  pitch  of  harmony,  variety, 
and  power,  was  destined  to  receive  from  his  successor  the  last 
finish  of  which  its  structure  was  capable  :  in  the  hands  of  the 
former  poet  it  is  an  instrument  of  infinite  compass,  energy, 
and  strength ;  beneath  the  touch  of  the  latter  it  became  much 
more  limited,  it  is  true,  in  variety  of  music,  but  exquisitely 
sensitive  and  delicate.  Dryden  frequently  introduces  the 
triplet,  and  occasionally  the  Alexandrine  of  twelve  syllables, 
in  order  to  wind  up  the  period  with  a  burst  of  rolling  and 
sonorous  music.  This  is  an  artifice  much  more  sparingly  em- 
ployed by  Pope.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  this  poet  g&ve 
such  perfection  to  the  species  of  verse  which  he  generally 
employed,  and  which  became  the  popular  and  ^hionable 
measure  of  his  day,  that  the  anatomy  and  prosodiacal  structure 
of  that  kind  of  rhythm  became  at  last  familiar  to  the  lowest 
clasi*  of  writers,  and  the  very  excellence  of  Tope's  verses 
furnished  his  rivals  with  the  means  of  equcdling  him,  at 
least  as  far  as  concerns  the  mechanical  harmony  of  his  metre. 
The  rhymed  couplet  was  balanced  and  polished  and  melodised, 
until  its  construction  became  a  mere  matter  of  dexterity ;  and 
it  has  been  very  justly  observed  that  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  distinguish — ^that  is,  in  point  of  mere  ijerHfieaikm-^ 
between  the  produetions  of  Pope  and  the  meanest  eAisions 
of  the  most  contemptible  scribblers  of  his  day.  Th«  couplet 
had  been  refined  and  elaborated  into  a  feeble  and  timid  pt^ 
priety;  the  sense  almost  invariably  ended  with  the  second 
line ;  and  the  antithesis  of  sound  and  meaning  between  the 
two  portions  separated  by  the  cffisura,  which  was  conradered  so 
great  an  ornament,  frequently  degenerated  into  a  mere  vcarhal 
opposition — a  distitiction  without  a  differehoe.  From  falling 
into  these  defects  Pope  was  admirably  secured  by  the  acute- 
ness  and  sagacity  of  his  mind ;  he  is  eminently  the  poet  of 
good  sense  and  reason  :  and  though  it  is  perhaps  hardly  fiiir 
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t#  charge  upon  bim  the  &ult»  of  kis  ificompeient  imitators, 
•ur  eonelusion  will  be  that^  in  eooamimioating  an  exquiute 
and  almost  effeminate  grace  to  the  measure  whieb  he  used  so 
welly  he  somewhat  impaired  its  vigour  and  its  fie:(ibility. 

In  1711  Pope  published  his  '  Essay  on  CriticisBi/  a  poem 
whicb  was  received  with  a  universal  burst  of  ad-  Ewny  on 
miration  ;  a  feeling  rendered  stronger  by  the  oo»-  ^nticism. 
trest  between  the  author's  age  and  the  character  of  his  pro- 
duction^ Though  the  work  of  a  young  num  of  not  much  more 
than  twenty-one^  this  composition  is  no  less  remarkable  for  the 
finish  of  its  style  than  for  the  ripe  judgment  which  it  displays, 
and  the  extent  of  reading  and  reflection  which  it  indicates.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  principles  of  art  to  be  gathered  from 
this  well-thought  and  brilliantly- expressed  work  have  little  of 
that  depth  and  comprehensiveness  which  the  modern  study  of 
ffisthetic  science  has  communicated  to  criticism :  they  hardly, 
in  sbovt^  penetrate  to  the  "  root  of  the  matter ;"  but,  as  far  as 
they  go  (which  is,  indeed,  ihvther  than  criUcism  had  gone  before 
Pope  wrote)y  they  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  as  true  and 
sparkling  thoughts  dressed  in  the  most  appropriate  language. 

But  as  a  noble  {M?oductk)n  of  Pope's  genius,  and  perhaps 
the  most  happy  example  of  a  new  and  original  Rap^oftfae 
idea  executed  in  a  perfectly  felicitous  manner,  we  ^"^^ 
must  cite  the  mock-heroic  narmtivc  poem  entitled  ^  The  Rape 
•f  the  Lock/  The  occasion  of  its  being  written  was  the 
lemewhat  unjustifiable  frolic  of  Lord  Petre  in  stealing  a  lock 
•f  hair  from  Miss  Arabella  Fermor,  one  of  the  ornaments  of 
the  beau  mondeof  the  day.  This  rather  fimiiliar  and  cavalier 
piece  of  pleasantry  produced  a  quarrel  between  the  two  families, 
and  Pope  eomposed  bis  charming'  little  poem  "  to  kugh  them 
together  a^un,"  as  be  phrases  it.  In  thi»  ob|ect  he  was  un- 
incoessfiil,  it  is  said ;  but  the  little  mock-heroic  ^ie,  though 
it  did  not  appease  the  disagreement  to  whicb  it  owed  its  origin^ 
wiU  secure  for  its  author  an  immortality  among  his  country's 
poete,  so  long  as  the  language  in  which  it  is  Written  ^all 
endure.  The  poem  is,  as  Addison  justly  diaracterised  it, 
^<  Bierum  sal-^a  delicious  little  thing."  Like  the  '  Seechia 
Bapita '  of  Tassoni,  which  has  preserved  from  oblivion  the 
war  whose  insignificant  origin  it  describes,  ^  The  Bi^e  of  the 
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Lock'  will  immortalsse,  by  the  mere  force  of  grace  and  in- 
vention, things  and  persons  otherwise  entirely  devoid  of 
interest.  The  work,  like  the  poem  of  Tassoni,  or  rather  like 
the  '  Lutrin'  of  Boileau,  is  written  in  that  species  of  mock- 
heroic  which  describes  trifling  or  contemptible  events  with 
the  pompous  elaboration  of  epic  language.  It  is,  in  ibct,  a 
dwarf  epic,  with  its  involution  of  interest,  its  supernatural 
machinery  of  beings  respectively  fevourable  and  adverse  to 
the  various  personages,  its  episodes,  and  its  catastrophe. 
This  species  of  poetry  has  been  most  cultivated  among  the 
Italians,  a  people  whose  intense  enjoyment  of  the  ludicrous 
renders  them  peculiarly  sensitive  to  burlesque  and  discordant 
ideas,  while  the  flexibility  and  richness  of  their  language — and 
particularly  of  some  of  its  provincial  dialects,  as  the  Genoese, 
the  Neapolitan,  and  the  Venetian — gives  them  a  singular 
power  of  comic  expression.  Thus  in  the  older  Italian  comedy, 
to  which  Moli^re  owed  so  much,  there  is  a  species  of  uncon- 
scious and  almost  infantine  simplicity  of  language  and  dialect, 
which  forms  the  most  admirable  and  appropriate  vehicle  for 
the  ludicrous  extravagance  of  the  characters,  and  the  sly 
shrewdness  of  the  drollery.  In  comparing  t(^ether  the 
'  Lutrin '  and  ^  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,'  we  think  no  critic 
could  hesitate  to  give  a  most  decided  preference  to  the  latter. 
In  the  first  place,  the  slu^sh  sensuality,  ignorance,  and 
squabbling  of  a  parcel  of  gorbellied  priests,  form's  a  much  less 
attractive  subject  for  the  comic  poet  than  the  elegant  firi- 
volities  of  aristocratic  society;  and  in  the  second,  the  species 
of  machinery  (supernatural  interference)  employed  by  Pope 
^-the  exquisite  fairy  mythology  of  the  sylphs  and  gnome 
which  he  found  in  the  writings  of  Paracelsus  and  the  Rosi- 
crucian  philosophers — is  infinitely  more  attractive,  more 
elegant,  more  varied,  more  accordant  with  the  character  of 
the  action,  than  the  unreal  impersonations  of  abstract  qualities 
— as,  for  instance,  in  the  celebrated  episode  of  Sloth — adopted 
by  Boileau  in  the  ^Lutrin.'  In  reading  the  Frenchman's 
mock-heroic,  we  are  struck  with  the  propriety,  polish,  and 
neatness  of  the  language  ;  but  we  feel  that  the  author  is  per- 
petually trenching  upon  the  domain  of  satire — a  territory 
which,  though  bordering  upon  the  mock-heroic,  '*for  thin 
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partitions  do  their  bounds  divide,"  can  never  be  entered  by 
the  mock-heroic  poet  without  a  loss  of  effect ;  for  satire  in  its 
essence  is  tragic,  and  the  moment  the  comic  author  forgets  to 
smile  he  quits  hb  appropriate  character.  ^  The  Rape  of  the 
Lock'  is  divided  into  five  short  books  or  cantos,  with  a 
delightful  mimicry  of  epic  regularity.  In  the  first,  afler  an 
appropriate  invocation,  the  poet  describes  the  breaking  of  day, 
the  awaking  of  his  fair  heroine,  and  the  various  offices  and 
powers  of  the  sylphs — being  the  protectors  of  the  fair.  We 
have  next  an  enumeration  of  the  omens  which  presage  the 
catastrophe ;  and  a  speech  from  Ariel,  the  guardian  spirit  of 
Belinda,  warning  her  to  admit  into  her  breast  no  thoughts  of 
beaux.  The  toilet  is  then  described  with  a  grace  and  refined 
el^ance  absolutely  unequalled,  we  think,  in  comic  poetry. 
In  the  second  canto,  the  fair  Belinda  goes  upon  the  water ; 
and  occasion  is  taken  to  describe  the  '^  adventurous  Baron's  " 
determination  to  carry  off  the  fatal  lock  or  perish  in  the  essay, 
with  an  account  of  the  sacrificial  ceremonies  by  which  he 
propitiates  the  powers  to  aid  him  in  his  bold  emprise.  Next 
follows  an  exquisite  description  of  the  sylphs,  and  their 
desponding  councils ;  among  them  Ariel  distributes  the  guard 
of  the  various  parts  of  Belinda*s  dress,  and  menaces  them  with 
severe  and  appropriate  punishment  in  case  they  abandon  or 
neglect  their  charge.  The  reader's  expectation  being  now 
wound  up  to  the  true  epic  state  of  suspense,  the  main  action 
begins.  The  party  land  at  Hampton  Court,  where,  after  a 
game  of  ombre,  described  with  consummate  grace  and  airy 
ingenuity,  they  take  coffee,  and  the  Baron  executes  his  fatal 
purpose ;  and  the  canto  closes  with  an  admirable  picture  of 
the  respective  despair  and  triumph  of  the  different  parties. 
Id  the  fourth  book  the  action  quits  ''  this  visible  diurnal 
sphere,"  and  the  gnome  Umbriel  betakes  himself  to  the 
enchanted  empire  of  the  goddess  Spleen,  firom  whom  he 
obtains  "  a  wondrous  bag  " — 

"  Like  that  where  once  Ulysses  held  the  winds ; 
There  she  collects  the  force  of  female  lungs, 
Sighs,  sobs,  and  passions,  and  the  war  of  tongues ; 
A  vial  next  she  fills  with  fifidnting  fears, 
Soft  sorrows,  melting  griefi,  and  flowing  tears." 

By  the  aid  of  these  the  gnome  incites  the  £ur  unhappy  to 
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despatch  Sir  Plume  (Sir  George  Brown)  to  the  uncourteous 
ravisher  of  the  lock.  The  latter  refuses  to  surrender  his 
shining  spoil,  and  Belinda  concludes  the  canto  vith  a  lamenta- 
tion over  her  hard  &te  and  irreparable  loss.  The  fifth  canto 
opens  with  an  admirable  description  of  a  general  battle  (in 
metaphor)  between  the  ladies  and  the  gentlemen  ^  the  latter 
of  whom,  after  a  contest  described  with  Homeric  fire,  are 
routed,  and  commanded  by  the  &ir  and  indignant  victors  to 
restore  the  lock.  It  i»,  however,  discovered  that  this  '^  causa 
teterrima  belli "  has  disappeared  and  ascended  to  the  skies^ 
where  it  is  to  shine  for  ever  as  a  constellation : — 

*<  A  ladden  iter,  it  shot  through  lifoid  air, 
And  drew  behind  a  radiant  trail  of  hair  ^ 
Not  Berenice'i  locks  first  rose  so  bright, 
Tbe  heavens  bespangling  with  dishevell'd  light 
The  sylphs  behold  it  Undlkg  as  it  fiie^ 
And  pleased  pursue  its  progress  fhrongh  the  skies." 

From  the  foregoing  meagre  outline — ^all  that  our  space 
will  permit — ^the  reader  will  obtain  an  idea  of  the  ingenious 
plan  and  distribution  of  this  enchanting  miniature  epic :  to 
form  a  notion  of  the  exquisite  grace  and  fancy,  and  variety 
and  delicacy  of  its  execution,  he  must  read  it  from  beginning 
to  end.  He  will  then  see  to  what  a  d^ree  the  English  lan- 
guage (generally  considered  by  foreigners  as  rather  adapted 
to  the  expression  of  strong  emotion  than  to  the  more  eva- 
nescent delicacies  of  poesies  de  salon)  has  been  made  by  the 
touch  of  genius  a  'perfect  vehicle  for  the  most  refined  sub- 
tleties of  artificial  life.  We  cannot  better  conclude  ouf 
remarks  on  this  charming  production  than  by  observing  the 
watchful  dexterity  with  which  Pope  in  this  work  has  retained 
throughout  a  purely  comic  tone.  Fully  conscious  that  his 
strength  lay  in  satire,  and  encountering  incessant  temptations 
to  do  what  he  knew  he  could  do  so  well,  he  has  never  once 
abandoned  the  tone  of  light  and  good-humoured  persiflagey 
which  his  taste  informed  him  was  best  in  harmony  with  the 
character  of  his  work. 

Subsequently  to  '  The  fiape  of  the  Lock  ^  Pope  published 

Temple  of   '  T^e  Temple  of  Fame,'  an  *  Elegy  on  an  Un- 

Fame.         fortunate  Lady,'  and  (in  1713)  his  descriptive 

poem  of  ^Windsor  Forest/  which  last  work^  bovtever,  had 
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been  composed  at  least  nine  year6  before.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  any  poet,  whatever  might  be  his  genius,  could 
twice  hit  upon  an  idea  so  new,  so  perfect,  so  original,  as  the 
leading  subject  of  the  *  Rape  of  the  Lock  ;'  and  therefore  we 
cannot  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  works  just  specified  are, 
in  conception,  no  less  than  in  execution,  markedly  inferior  to 
the  enchanting  little  mock'-heroic.  Besides  this,  Pope's  genius 
excelled  less  in  the  delineation  of  romantic  scenes  of  chi* 
valrous  and  all^orio  splendour  than  in  the  pointed  and 
satiric  sketching  of  the  follies,  absurdities,  and  affectations  of 
artificial  society.  ^  The  Temple  of  Fame '  is  a  development 
or  modernised  version,  elegant,  it  is  true,  harmonious,  and 
polished,  of  '  The  House  of  Fame,'  which  we  have  already 
spoken  of  in  our  account  of  Chancer :  and  it  is  impossible  not 
to  perceive  how  much  of  the  efibct  of  the  old  poet's  rich  and 
splendid  allegoric  painting  has  disappeared  in  the  process  of 
revival.  In  conceptions  of  this  kind-^and  in  general  in  all 
representations  of  supernatural  objects' — the  quality  most  in- 
dispensable for  effect  is  an  air  of  perfect  sincerity  and  earnest- 
ness in  the  poet*  It  is  this  quality  which  communicates  the 
peculiar  interest  and  splendour  to  all  the  poetry  of  the 
Middle  Ages;  and  it  is  precisely  in  this-— 'the  feeling  of 
faith— thai  consists  the  immense  difference  between  what  are 
generally  called  the  clasdcal  and  romantic  schools  in  modern 
literature*  The  medlisval  writers  seem  to  speak  from  the 
fulnessof  belief  >  the  alassicists-^or  at  least  their  modern  imi- 
tators'^ appear  to  use  their  supernatural  interventions  (called 
by  them  with  an  unconscious  and  intense  propriety  ^'  ma- 
chines  ")  raUier  as  rhetorical  contrivances  than  as  articles  of 
fiiith* 

In  the  *  Elegy  on  an  Unfortunate  Lady'  Pope  has  ex* 
hansted  all  his  powers  of  pathos  and  tenderness-^^Miot  very 
extensive,  it  is  truo^to  bewail  the  untimely  death  of  a  person 
who  is  represented  as  driven  (by  causes  very  obscurely  indi- 
cated or  hinted  in  the  poem)  to  the  commission  of  suicide. 
The  great  de&ot  of  this  work  is  want  of  distinctness,  and  an  un- 
certainty and  inconsbtenoy  of  aim.  It  is  exquisitely  harmonised, 
and  contains  many  passages  which  dwell  in  the  reader's  me«- 
mory ;  but  its  passion  wants  intensity  and  unity  of  direction, 
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and  the  poet  seems  too  intent  upon  eloquence  of  expression 
to  fill  the  reader  with  a  belief  of  the  sincerity  of  the  passion 
to  which  he  gives  such  el^;ant  utterance.  The  feeling  is 
true,  indeed,  but  it  seems  to  us  neither  very  intense  nor  very 
comprehensive :  it  ia  rather  an  echo  of  the  accents  of  deep 
grief  than  the  strong  and  agonised  cry  of  true  passion — 
rather  the  sorrow  of  the  stage  than  the  half-stifled  and  con- 
vulsive sobbing  of  a  broken  heart  This  work  forms  a  com- 
panion or  pendant  to  another  excellent  poem  of  a  somewhat 
similar  character,  the '  Epistle  of  Eloisa  to  Abelard.'  In  this 
latter  work  Pope's  mastery  over  the  tender  and  pathetic  is 
exhibited  in  its  highest  force.  The  agonies  of  a  hopeless  and 
condemnable  passion  undoubtedly  form  a  subject  more  fertile 
and  more  capable  of  powerful  painting  than  the  early  death 
of  genius,  beauty,  and  misfortune.  But  though  Pope  has 
made  the  Epistle  immeasurably  superior  to  the  Elegy,  every 
candid  reader  will,  we  think,  agree  with  us  in  allowing  the 
enormous  space  which  separates  even  the  Epistle,  eloquent, 
fervid,  and  brilliant  as  it  is,  from  the  deep,  pure,  and  natural 
pathos  of  Chaucer,  or  of  even  many  inferior  writers  among 
our  Elizabethan  dramatists. 

Of  '  Windsor  Forest '  we   have  but  few  words  to   say. 

Windsor      Pope's  genius,  which  comparatively  fedled  in  the 

Forest.  portraiture  of  the  simpler  and  more  powerful 
emotions  of  the  human  heart,  was  not  likely  to  succeed  in 
the  delineation  of  external  nature;  He  had,  it  is  true,  gazed 
with  the  eye  of  youth — intensely  but  without  understanding 
— on  the  foliage  and  the  streams  of  that  woodland  scenery 
which  breathed  such  freshness  into  the  descriptions  of  Father 
Chaucer ;  but  Pope's  mind  wanted  that  deep  love,  that  intense 
and  quiet  sympathy,  which  has  made  Chaucer,  as  it  made 
Homer  and  Theocritus,  and  as  it  made  Thomson  and  Words- 
worth, the  interpreters  and  hierophants  of  the  silent  oracles 
of  the  cloud,  and  of  the  leaf,  and  of  the  rippling  water.  He 
had  the  eye  to  perceive,  but  he  had  not  the  '^  deuteroscopic 
or  second  sight "  to  understand,  the  handwriting  of  Grod,  in- 
scribed like  the  responses  of  the  Cumaean  Sibyl  upon  the 
leaves  of  the  forest. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  his  life— in  the  full  vigour  of  his 
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extraordinaiy  powers,  and  in  the  morning  of  las  glory — that 
Pope  undertook  the  execution  of  his  gigantic  task  Translation 
— the  translation  into  English  heroic  verse  of  the  of  Homer. 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer.  This  great  work,  which  was  pub- 
lished by  subscription,  and  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
poet*8  worldly  fortune,  extended  over  a  period  of  twelve  years, 
from  1713  to  1725.  He  relates  himself  how  agitated  and  de- 
pressed his  mind  was  for  some  time  by  the  reflection  of  the  colos- 
sal labour  he  had  undertaken ;  but  practice  rapidly  conferred 
£icility,  and  his  unremitting  industry  was  perhaps  assisted  by 
the  weakness  of  his  health,  which  secured  him  from  the  inter- 
ruptions of  ordinary  pleasures  and  amusements.  Of  the  Iliad 
Pope  alone  was  the  translator,  but  in  the  execution  of  the  Odys- 
sey he  called  in  the  aid  of  his  friends  and  fellow-poets  Broome 
and  Fenton,  to  whom  together  was  confided  the  translation  of 
twelve  of  the  twenty-four  books.  For  his  Homer  Pope  re- 
ceived, after  deducting  800/.,  which  was  shared  between  his 
fellow-labourers,  a  clear  sum  of  above  8000/. ;  a  circumstance 
not  only  honourable  to  the  poet,  but  which  strongly  indicates 
the  immense  improvement  which  had  taken  place  in  the  social 
position  of  literary  men,  and  the  movement  of  advance  which 
had  already  begun  towards  the  liberation  of  the  highest  of  all 
professions  from  the  degradation  of  dependence  and  the 
humiliating  necessity  of  servile  adulation.  Great  was  the 
improvement  when  Pope  was  enabled  by  the  profits  of  a  single 
translation  to  acquire  a  permanent  competency  in  the  same 
country  where  the  *'  Paradise  Lost '  had  been  sold  for  23/. ! 
With  the  prudence  and  good  sense  which  characterised  him. 
Pope  invested  this  sum  in  the  purchase  of  a  house  and  garden 
at  Twickenham,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  on  the  bank 
of  the  Thames.  Here  he  resided  till  his  death,  and  here  he 
entertained  the  greatest,  the  wisest,  and  the  wittiest  of  his  con- 
temporaries: here  assembled  Atterbury  and  Gay,  Bathurst 

and  Arbuthnot : — 

"  Granyille  the  polite. 
And  knowing  Walsh,  would  tell  me  I  could  write ; 
Well-natared  Garth  inflamed  with  early  praise, 
And  Congreve  loved,  and  Swift  endured,  my  lays. 
The  courtly  Talbot,  Somers,  Sheffield  read. 
Even  mitred  Rochester  would  nod  the  head ; 
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And  St  Joli&'0  telf  (gmrt  Drydeik'fl  friend  befi>i«) 
With  open  arms  received  one  poet  mcwe. 
Happy  mj  studies,  when  by  these  approTed  I 
Happier  Uieir  author,  when  by  these  beloTedl'' 

The  veraon  of  Homer,  like  all  translatioiifif^  nay  be  looked 
at  under  two  distinct  points  of  view — fint|  as  an  English 
poem ;  seeondly,  as  a  revivaly  in  another  age*  and  language, 
of  the  Greek  original.  In  its  charaeter  of  an  English  poem 
(that  character  under  which  it  will  ever  be  regarded  by  all 
those  readers  for  whose  behoof  it  was  written — such  personsy 
that  is  to  say,  as  are  unable  to  compare  it  with  the  Greek) — 
there  can  be  no  question,  as  to  its  high  merit.  It  is  a  rich^ 
flowing,  dignified,  brilliant^  and  exquisitely  versified  poem, 
deficient  it  is  true  in  intensity  of  feelings  and  oeoaaonaUy 
disfigured  with  trivial  and  meretrieiottg  ornament,  but  a 
noble  monument  of  genius  and  taste.  But  if  we  judge  it  in 
relation  to  its  immortal  original ;  if  we  examine  it  as  a  revival 
of  Homer,  or  an  accurate  and  spirited  copy — as  Huthful  as  the 
difference  of  nations,  dialects,  and  times  will  admit — of  the 
great  epic  of  Troy,  our  decision  will  be  very  different^  and 
very  much  less  favourable.  Perhaps  the  best  (as  it  was  the 
shortest)  criticism  ever  made  upon  the  '  Iliad '  of  Pope  was 
the  acknowledgment  returned  to  the  translator  for  his  present 
of  the  volmnes  by  Bentley,  the  great  Greek  philologist  :-^'<  It 
is  a  pretty  poent,  Mr.  Pope ;  but  you  must  not  call  it  Homer." 
We  do  no  injustice  to  Pope  when  we  say  that  has  translation 
contains  nothing  Homeric  from  beginning  to  end,  except  the 
names  and  the  events.  The  fervid  and  romantic  tone,  the 
Biblical  and  patriarckil  simplicity,  the  mythologic  colouring, 
neither  quite  divine  nor  altogether  human,  the  unspeakable 
freshness  and  audacity  of  the  images— all  that  breathes  of  an 
earlier  world,  and  of  the  sunny  shores,  and  laughing  waves, 
and  blue  sky  of  the  old  ^gean-^all  this  is  vanished  and 
obliterated ;  nay,  the  very  swell  and  &11  of  the  versification, 
regular  in  its  very  irregularity,  like  the  rolling  of  the  ocean, 
to  which  it  has  been  so  well  compared,  even  this  has  found  in 
the  English  no  attempt — even  unsuccessful,  for  perfectly  suc- 
cessful no  such  attempt  could  ever  be — at  reproduction  and 
imitation.     Instead  of  this,  we  have  the  accurate  and  never- 
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fidling  recurrence  of  the  neat,  elegant,  well-balanced  couplet, 
the  timid  propriety  of  modem  manners,  with  all  the  modern 
reioctaoce  to  nattie  things  by  their  simple  names,  the  substi-' 
tutiOB  of  vague  and  commonplace  omoments-^the  "  curta 
supellex"  of  classical  French  poetry— for  the  burning  and 
picturelike  words  of  the  Greek ;  and  frequently  the  introduc- 
tion, particularly  in  descriptive  passages,  of  ideas  not  to  be 
found  in  the  original  at  all,  and  ccmveying  absolute  contra- 
dictions and  physical  impossibilities ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
celebrated  description  of  a  moonlight  night,  so  severely  yet 
justly  criticised  by  Wordsworth : — 

"  As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night, 
O'er  heaven's  clear  aznre  spreads  her  sacred  light  *, 
Aroond  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll, 
And  stars  unnomber'd  gild  the  glowing  pc^ ; 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  verdnre  shed, 
And  tip  with  silver  every  mountain's  head ; 
Then  shine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise, 
A  flood  of  glory  borsts  firom  all  the  skies : 
The  eoDScions  swains,  rejoicing  in  the  right) 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  useful  light" 

In  the  above  verses  there  are  at  least  a  dozen  offences 
against  nature  and  reality,  and  these  contradictions  are  in  no 
case  to  be  found  in  the  Greek ;  for  Homer,  like  Shakspeare, 
is  invariably  and  minutely  true  to  nature.  They  both  knew 
well  that  the  works  of  God  are  more  beautiful  than  those  of 
art.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  insist  here  tipon  the  observa- 
tion <^  the  immense  degree  in  which  the  effect  of  a  work  of 
fiction  depends  upon  and  is  modified  by  the  tone  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  it  was  written  :  and  this  increases  the  difficulty 
of  producing  a  successful  translation  in  an  exact  ratio  with  the 
antiquity,  and  consequently  with  the  merit,  of  the  work.  It 
was  well  remarked  by  a  man  of  refined  taste,  who  had  been 
obliged,  by  ignorance  of  the  Greek  language,  to  make  acquaint- 
ance with  the  works  of  Homer  first  through  the  medium  of 
translation,  that  he  experienced  a  nrnch  more  intense  impres- 
sion of  the  power  and  majesty  of  the  great  Ionian  from  the 
bold  and  barbarous  literal  Latin  version  usually  affixed  to  the 
school  editions  of  the  bard,  than  from  the  most  elaborate 
efforts  at  transfusing  Homer  into  modem  poetry ;  and  that, 
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when  afterwards  enabled  to  compare  those  early  impressions 
with  the  effect  of  the  original  Greek,  he  still  retained  his 
opinion.  And  the  fact  is  so.  The  rude  Latin  prose  is  a  cast 
of  the  immortal  statue:  its  gram  is  coarse,  indeed,  and  its 
value  is  insignificant,  but  it  preserves  the  precipe  outline  of 
the  godlike  lineaments  of  the  original.  Our  modem  poetical 
translations  are  copies,  smooth,  polished,  and  elaborate ;  but 
feeble,  timorous,  and  cold.  These  observations  will  explain 
the  immense  inferiority  of  all  poetical  imitations  and  para- 
phrases of  the  grander  and  more  oratorical  passages  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  rudest  taste  instantly  perceives  the  infinite^ 
superiority  of  the  concise  and  burning  words  of  the  Hebrew, 
closely  and  literally  rendered  in  the  modem  versions,  even 
though  that  fidelity  be  often  attained  at  the  expense  of  the 
genius  and  idiomatic  character  of  the  language  into  which 
such  version  has  been  made. 

After  this  great  effort  of  industry  and  poetical  skill,  which 
Eesay  on  ^^  received  with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm,  honour- 
Man.'  able,  indeed,  to  Pope,  but  often  expressed  in 
terms  so  strong  as  to  prove  how  little  his  age  really  under- 
stood or  appreciated  the  peculiar  merits  of  Homer,  our  poet 
published  his  '  Essay  on  Man,'  a  work  of  metaphysical  and 
moral  philosophy,  intended  to  form  part  of  a  vast  poetical 
system  or  cycle  of  those  sciences  projected  by  Pope.  The 
philosophy  of  this  work  is  neither  very  profound,  nor  the 
reasonings  and  conclusions  (except  such  as  are  tmisms)  either 
very  convincing  or  very  just.  The  poem,  in  short,  fur- 
nishes an  additional  proof  of  the  natural  incompatibility 
between  the  higher  order  of  poetry  and  pure  abstract  ratiocina- 
tion, and  the  want  of  harmony  that  results  from  their  forcible 
union ;  for  the  reasoning  is  generally  found  to  injure  the 
effect  of  the  verse,  at  least  as  much  as  the  ornament  of  verse 
detracts  from  the  vigour  and  cogency  of  argument.  But  if 
any  writer  was  ever  calculated  to  surmount  this  natural  want 
of  accordance  between  means  and  end,  with  which  we  have 
just  reproached  didactic  poetry  in  general,  that  writer  was 
Pope.  The  abundant  richness  of  ideas,  the  novelty,  variety, 
and  appropriateness  of  illustration,  the  sparkling  point  and 
neatness  of  expression,  and  the  perfect  finish  and  harmony  of 
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versification  which  the  four  epistles  composing  this  work  so 
prodigally  display,  prove  that,  if  he  has  not  succeeded  in  esta- 
blishing a  model  and  perfect  exemplar  of  didactic  poetry,  it 
was  only  because  such  an  object  can  never  be  perfectly  attained 
by  human  genius.  The  argument  of  this  brilliant  composition 
may  be  briefly  stated : — The  first  Epistle  treats  of  Man  in  his 
relation  to  the  Universe,  showing  the  imperfections  of  our 
judgment  founded  upon  our  limited  acquaintance  with  the 
order  of  nature,  and  suggesting  that  a  higher  degree  of  endow- 
ment would  only  have  been  productive  of  pain  and  misery — a 
conclusion  which,  like  many  other  of  Pope's  deductions,  in- 
volves a  paradox.  In  the  second,  Man  is  treated  as  an  Indi- 
vidual, i.e.  with  relation  to  himself;  and  the  poet  shows  that 
the  passions  and  desires  are  given  him  with  an  evident  bene- 
volence of  intention,  as  by  them  the  stock  of  happiness  is 
augmented — ^nay,  as  without  them  happiness  itself  would  be 
inconceivable  and  impossible.  The  third  Epistle  views  Man 
in  his  relation  to  Society;  and  in  the  fourth  and  last  the 
poet  discusses  the  various  notions  respecting  Happiness. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  this  masterly  work  it  is  impossible 
to  decide  whether  we  are  most  to  admire  the  point  and  neat- 
ness of  the  argument,  the  abundant  wealth  of  illustration, 
collected  from  a  wide  extent  of  reading  and  observation,  or 
the  enchanting  harmony  and  finish  of  the  language  and  versi- 
fication. The  couplet  is  carried  to  its  highest  perfection ; 
and  though  an  instrument  of  but  limited  compass,  compara- 
tively to  the  organ-like  blank-verse  of  Milton,  or  the  myriad- 
voiced  and  ever-changing  dramatic  versification  of  the  elder 
drama,  Pope  has  proved  that  in  the  hand  of  a  master  even 
this  imperfect  instrument  could  ^'discourse  most  eloquent 
music." 
In  1727  there  appeared  three  volumes  of  Miscellanies,  in 

prose  and  verse,  the  composition  of  that  distin-  ,,.     ,,    . 

-_.,_/  1  rt    .A.  .  Miscellaiiies. 

guished  society  of  which  Pope  and  Swift  in  poetry, 

and  Arbuthnot  in  humorous  prose,  were  the  most  brilliant 
ornaments.  The  associates,  all  bound  together  by  the  closest 
ties  of  friendship,  and  by  a  perfect  similarity  of  tastes,  prin- 
ciples, and  prejudices,  worked  together  so  completely  that  it 
is  impossible  to  assign  to  each,  at  least  with  much  certainty, 
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the  portions  composed  by  the  re^etive  fellow-labourers. 
Tlie  work  is  throughout  sparkling  with  satire,  wit,  and  humour 
'^— at  least  that  humour  which  consists  rather  in  an  acute  per- 
ception of  the  ludicrous  and  contemptible  than  in  a  deep 
sympathy  with  the  human  heart.  The  severity  and  occasional 
personality  of  the  satire  raised  round  Pope  a  storm  of  literary 
hatred,  in  many  cases  envenomed  by  religious  and  politicid 
enmity ;  and  on  these  assailants  Pope  was  afterwards  to  inflict 
a  memorable  vengeance.  One  article  of  the  Miscellanies  was 
a  portion  of  a  prose  comic  romance,  or  written  caricature, 
intended  to  ridicule  the  vain  pursuits  of  ill-directed  erudition, 
«nd  the  solemn  puerilities  of  scientific  pedantry.  Of  this  work, 
entitled  the  *  Memoirs  of  Martinus  Scriblerus,'  the  idea  was 
better  than  the  execution ;  many  of  the  follies  ridiculed  being 
such,  according  to  Johnson's  excellent  criticism,  as  had  long 
ceased  to  be  prevalent,  and  there  being  a  general  tone  of 
coarseness  and  &rcical  exaggeration  prevailing  throughout  the 
work.  Arbuthnot,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt,  was  the 
principal  author  of  this  not  very  successful  jeu  d^ esprit ;  but 
he  was  much  happier  in  his  ludicrous  ^  History  of  John  Bull,' 
which,  though  referring  only  to  temporary  politics,  and  prin- 
cipally directed  agunst  Marlborough,  has  a  vein  of  irresistible 
drollery  which  time  cannot  deprive  of  its  charm.  Indeed, 
highly  as  almost  all  the  members  of  Pope's  brilliant  coterie 
were  endowed  with  wit  (and  perhaps  at  no  time  in  the 
history  of  English  literature  was  that  quality  more  abundantly 
displayed),  the  amiable  and  learned  Arbuthnot  was  the  only 
person,  with  the  exception  of  Addison,  who  exhibited  much 
of  the  sentiment  properly  called  humour.  These  qualities, 
so  nearly  allied  in  many  respects — for  Humour  bears  the  same 
relation  to  Wit  as  Imagination  does  to  Fancy— yet  are  very 
rarely  found  much  developed  in  the  same  period  of  literature 
— much  more  rarely  in  the  same  individual.  One  is  the 
tropical  plant,  dazzling  in  colour,  but  scentless  and  unfruitful ; 
the  other  the  rich  and  life-sustaining  vegetation  of  the  tem- 
perate zone.  They  are  respectively  the  gem  and  the  flower— 
or  rather,  perhaps,  the  gem  and  the  seed. 

Pope,  as  we  have  just  hinted,  took  a  terrible  revenge  on 
those  whose  envy,  whose  jealousy,  or  whose  indignation  had 
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been  aroused  by  tbe  tmmiog  irooj  and  withering  sarcasm 
embodied  in  nitmbeiiess  peasages  of  the  MiseeUaQies.  Kia 
Wit,  keea  and  polisiied  as  was  its  edge,  i«as  Dot  always  wielded 
by  the  hand  of  juetioe  ;  and,  as  the  Chinese  proverb  pithily 
eKprasses  it,  the  dart  of  ccmtempt  will  pieroe  the  shell  of  the 
tortoise.  The  obscurest  intellects,  the  coldest  and  most 
inseiisible  of  souls,  will  be  roused  into  anger  by  the  point  of  a 
sareasm ;  and  Pope,  one  of  whose  chief  and  very  natural 
erven  was  the  notion  that  all  tame  virtue,  as  well  as  all 
puBe  taste  and  sound  nuHrality,  was  eoftcentrated  in  the  small 
drele  of  his  friends,  raised  around  him  a  cloud  of  enemies, 
most  of  theas  individually  insigniftcant,  and  many  personally 
eoQtemptible,  but  all  infuriated  by  the  most  intense  animosity 
against  the  reigning  wit  and  his  clique.  This  nest  of  hornets 
'Pape  determined  to  destroy  at  one  stroke,  and  he  composed 
his  admirable  satire  of  'The  DuDoiad,'^--the  Iliad  of  the 
Dimces.  Taking  lor  his  key*note  the  MaeFlecknoe  of  his 
great  predeeeasor,  Dryden,  he  has  given  us  in  this  satire  one 
of  the  most  sweeping,  fierce,  and  brilliant  philippics  in  which, 
under  the  mask  of  a  reprobation  of  had  writing  and  bad  taste, 
Genius  ever  revenged  the  injuries  of  6elf*Love.  The  plot  or 
fiible  of  this  admirable  satire  is  the  election  of  a  new  monarch 
to  fill  on  earth  the  throne  of  Duluess,  and  the  various  games 
and  trials  of  skill  performed  by  the  bad  writers  of  the  day  to 
do  honour  to  the  event.  In  this  mann^  the  poet  has  been  en- 
abled to  iotroduee  an  incredible  number  of  individuals,  most  of 
them,  indeed,  deserving  of  contempt  in  a  literary  point  of  view, 
but  some  of  whom  are  attacked  with  a  ferocity  of  personality 
totally  indefensii»le  on  either  merely  literary  or  moral  grounds. 
In  richness  of  ideas,  in  starength  of  diction,  and  in  intensity 

of  leelincr,  this  production  surpasses  all  that  Pope 

,     ,  .       ,      J  J   .  .  .,       n    V,  The  Dunciad. 

had  previously  done,   and  is  perhaps  the  finest 

specimen  of  literary  satire  which  exists  in  any  language  in  the 
world.  The  whcie  vocabulary  of  irony  is  exhausted,  the 
whole  universe  of  contempt  is  ransacked.  We  find  the  com- 
bined merits  of  the  most  dissimilar  satirists — the  wild,  fearless, 
inventive,  picturesque  extravagance  of  Aristophanes,  the  bitter 
irony  and  cold  sarcasm  of  Lucian,  the  elegant  raillery  of 
Horace,  and  Juvenal's  strange  union  of  moral  severity  and 
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grim  pleasantry.  It  is  curious  to  read  these  brilliant  records 
of  literary  animosity,  and  to  reflect  upon  the  unenviable  im- 
mortality which  Pope's  genius  has  conferred  upon  the  meanest 
of  scribblers  and  the  most  despicable  of  pamphleteers.  Like 
the  straws,  the  empty  shells,  and  excrements  of  dead  animals, 
which  the  lava  has  preserved  for  uncounted  centuries,  and  in 
which  the  eye  of  the  geologist  beholds  the  records  of  past 
convulsions,  these  names  have  been  preserved  uninjured 
through  a  period  of  time  when  many  things  a  thousand 
times  more  valuable  have  perished  for  ever ;  and  they'exist^ 
and  will  continue  to  exist,  as  long  as  the  English  language 
shall  endure,  imperishable  but  valueless  memorials  —  the 
trash  of  literature,  vitrified  by  the  lightning  of  indignant 
genius. 

In  the  fierce  contentions  which  agitated  the  declining  years 
of  Pope  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  satirist  suffered  &r 
more  than  his  victims,  and  that  the  deepest  wounds  dealt  on 
others  by  the  keen  and  polished  weapon  of  his  sarcasm  were 
as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  agonies  which  nerved  his 
own  arm  to  wield  that  resistless  weapon.  Genius,  in  its  very 
definition,  implies  a  peculiar  and  exquisite  degree  of  sensi- 
bility, or  at  least  sensitiveness  ;  and  it  is  but  just  that,  when 
that  highest  gift  of  God  is  perverted  to  selfish  purposes,  to 
avenge  insulted  vanity,  to  humiliate,  to  blacken,  and  to  crush, 
the  very  exercise  of  that  endowment  should  necessarily  entail 
upon  its  perverter  a  bitter  and  inevitable  retribution.  God 
is  love ;  and  his  highest  gift  to  man  can  only  be  fitly  employed 
in  deeds  of  love  and  charity.  Personal  invective  and  personal 
hate,  though  masked  under  the  specious  pretext  of  a  zeal  for 
good  taste,  is  hardly  a  less  reprehensible  employment  for  high 
intellectual  powers  than  sensuality  or  blasphemy ;  and  it  is 
fortunate  that  in  this  instance,  as  in  all  others,  the  crime 
brings  its  punishment  along  with  it. 
Between  the  years  1733  and  1740  Pope  gave  to  the  world 
Satires  and  his  <  Satires,  Epistles,  and  Moral  Essays,'  ad- 
Epistles,  dressed  for  the  most  part  to  his  distinguished 
literary  friends,  Bolingbroke,  Arbuthnot,  &c.  These  admi- 
rable compositions,  considered  separately,  are  in  most  cases 
directed  against  some  prevailing  vice  or  folly,  and  it  is  per- 
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haps  in  them  that  the  poet's  genius  is  seen  in  its  fullest  splen*' 
dour.  Glowing  with  fancy  and  a  rich  profuseness  of  illustra- 
tion, adorned  with  every  splendour  which  art  or  industry 
could  confer,  they  are  noble  and  imperishable  monuments  of 
knowledge,  of  acuteness  of  observation,  of  finish,  and  of 
facility ;  for  the  poet  had  now  attained  that  mastery  in  his 
art  when  the  very  elaboration  of  the  workmanship  is  concealed 
in  the  apparent  ease  of  the  execution.  They  abound  in  happy 
strokes  of  description,  in  exquisite  appropriateness  of  phrase, 
and  a  thousand  passages  from  these  charming  compositions 
have  passed  into  the  ordinary  language  of  the  poet's  country- 
men— a  sure  test  of  the  value  of  a  work.  Having  been  less 
exposed  in  the  composition  of  this  work  to  the  evil  influences 
of  personal  and  literary  enmity,  Pope  has  avoided  that  air  of 
malignant  ferocity  which  defiles  so  much  of  the  ^  Dunciad ;' 
and  the  tone  of  the  Satires  is  in  general  far  more  Horatian ; 
that  is,  far  more  in  accordance  with  good  taste,  good  breeding, 
and  good  nature.  In  1742  Pope  added  a  fourth  book  to  the 
*  Dunciad,'  describing  the  final  advent  on  earth  of  the  goddess 
of  Dulness,  and  the  prophesied  millennium  of  ignorance, 
pedantry,  and  stupidity.  In  this  he  has  exhibited  a  gorgeous- 
ness  of  colouring  and  a  fertility  of  invention  which  would 
enable  him  to  claim  no  mean  place  among  merely  picturesque 
poets.  During  the  following  year  our  indefatigable  satirist, 
moved  by  the  restless  caprice  of  his  literary  enmity,  published 
a  new  edition  of  the  four  books  of  the  '  Dunciad,'  having* 
deposed  from  the  throne  of  Dulness  its  former  occupant, 
Theobald,  a  tasteless  pedant  and  commentator  on  Shakspeare, 
whose  place  in  ^^  that  bad  eminence "  was  now  supplied  by 
Gibber,  a  man  who  had  succeeded  in  attracting  Pope's  parti- 
cular hatred.  This  change,  made  to  gratify  a  temporary  and 
personal  dislike,  was  in  the  highest  degree  injudicious,  and  as 
injurious  to  the  poem  as  it  was  destructive  of  the  reader's 
conviction  (no  unimportant  thing  for  the  effect  of  a  satire)  of 
the  author's  sincerity  and  good  faith.  Theobald  was  one  of 
the  worms  of  literature,  a  painful  antiquarian,  devoting  his  ' 
feeble  powers  to  the  illustration  of  obscure  passages  in  Shak- 
speare's  writings ;  useful,  indeed,  but  certainly  humble  enough 
to  have  escaped  the  martyrdom  of  a  '  Dunciad '  immortality. 
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The  truth  is,  that  private  pique  had  animated  Pope  in  placing 
Theobald  at  the  head  of  the  dunces.  The  great  poet  had 
himself  published  an  edition  of  Shakspeare,  in  which  his  want 
of  that  minute  antiquarian  knowledge  which  Theobald  un- 
doubtedly possessed  was  glaringly  apparent,  a  defect  which 
the  latter  was  naturally  but  too  willing  to  point  out.  The 
character  given  to  Theobald  in  the  ^  Dunciad,'  though  of 
course  exi^erated  with  all  the  ingenuity  of  a  rich  imagination 
and  an  intense  jealousy,  was  in  the  main  appropriate;  but 
when  Cibber  took  the  commentator's  place,  and  the  old  boob, 
the  obscure  learning,  the  peddling  pedantry, — 

"  And  all  such  reading  as  was  never  read," — 

the  cold  creeping  industry  and  tasteless  curiosity,  which 
accorded  well  enough  with  the  character  of  Theobald,  were 
transferred  to  Cibber,  even  the  warmest  admirers  of  Pope 
were  obliged  to  confess  that  hatred  had  blunted  the  great 
poet's  taste  and  destroyed  his  feeling  of  fitness.  Cibber,  then 
an  actor  of  high  reputation,  and  a  man  who  has  left  us,  iu  his 
autobiography,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  combinations 
ever  seen  of  vivacity,  folly,  wit,  generosity,  vanity,  and  affec- 
tation, was  a  character  as  little  in  accordance  with  that  of 
Theobald  as  unfit  to  take  his  place  as  King  of  the  Dunces. 
"  The  author  of  The  Careless  Husband,"  as  Warton  justly 
remarks,  '^  was  no  proper  king  of  the  dunces." 

Pope  died  at  Twickenham,  on  the  30th  of  May,  1744,  after 
a  life  passed  in  incessant  industry  and  intellectual  agitation, 
but  adorned  with  a  greater  share  of  contemporary  glory  than 
oflen  ^lls  to  the  lot  of  poets.  The  weakness  of  his  frame, 
and  his  almost  incessant  ill-health,  which,  by  precluding  his 
engaging  in  the  more  active  scenes  and  occupations  of  life, 
undoubtedly  favoured  the  development  of  his  intellectual 
powers,  also  tended  to  make  him  set  too  high  a  value  on 
merely  literary  triumphs ;  and  his  constitutional  irritability, 
though  it  gave  to  his  mind  an  exquisite  delicacy,  an  almost 
feminine  acuteness,  yet  was  calculated  to  increase  his  tendency 
to  personal  satire,  and  to  deprive  him  of  that  large  and  gene- 
rous spirit  of  appreciation  which  finds  out  what  is  beautiful, 
good,  and  valuable  even  in  things  and  works  most  foreign 
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from  the  usual  field  of  its  contemplation.  His  poetry  was  the 
consummation  of  what  is  usually  called  the  classical,  but 
which  would  be  much  more  correctly  denominated  the  French, 
school — perfect  good  sense,  an  admirable  though  somewhat 
pedantic  propriety,  polish,  point,  and  neatness,  seldom  car- 
ried away  into  enthusiasm,  not,  as  Shakspeare  expresses  it, — > 


•  **  A  muse  of  fire,  that  would  ascend 


The  brightest  heaven  of  invention," — 

but  always  delicate,  impressive,  satisfactory.  In  his  serious 
and  pathetic  pieces,  though  the  passion  or  the  sentiment  is 
generally  true  and  natural,  the  expression  is  often  unworthy 
of  the  thought — not  from  its  homeliness  and  simplicity,  how- 
ever, but,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  perpetual  fear  which  we 
seem  to  perceive  in  the  poet  lest  he  should  degrade  his  art  by 
making  it  the  expression  of  human  feeling  in  its  grand  and 
dignified  plainness  and  straightforwardness.  There  is  always 
a  degree,  and  often  an  unnecessary  one,  o^  ornament,  graceful 
it  is  true,  and  appropriate  :  but  we  remember  that  the  veiled 
Venus  is  the  production  of  an  already  degenerating  art. 

Almost  exactly  contemporary  with  Pope  lived  an  author 
whose  poetry,  singular,  original,  and  strongly  in- 
dividual,  enjoyed  a  high  though  certainly  inferior 
reputation.  This  was  Edward  Young,  the  ingenious  and 
often  sublime  melancholy  of  whose  '  Night  Thoughts'  obtained 
numberless  readers  and  admirers  among  the  poet's  owii  coun« 
trymen,  and  powerfully  contributed  at  the  same  time  to  lead 
foreigners,  and  especially  Frenchmen,  into  that  false  estimate 
of  the  national  character  of  the  English  people,  and  those  false 
notions  of  the  general  tone  of  English  literature,  which 
have  been  long  so  absurdly  prevalent  even  ampng  the  best- 
informed  of  continental  critics.  Madame  de  Stael,  among 
oth«9,  has  attempted  to  derive  the  alleged  melancholy  which 
she  supposes  to  mark  the  English  character,  and  the  supposed 
gloom  and  despondency  which  so  many  superficial  observers 
have  thought  they  discovered  in  our  literature,  from  the 
influence  of  the  poems  of  Ossian  and  of  the  mournful  contem- 
plations of  Young ! 

'  The  &llacy  of  such  an  opinion  hardly  requires  or  admits  of 
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a  serious  refutation.  Without  stopping  to  show  that  the  im« 
possible  caricature  embodied  in  the  so-called  poems  of  Ossian 
— ^the  caricature  of  a  state  of  manners  that  never  had  nor 
never  could  have  had  a  real  existence  in  any  age  or  country 
— that  this  extravagant  caricature,  we  say,  ever  exerted  on 
English  literature  any  perceptible  influence,  or  that  MacPher- 
son's  bold  forgery  ever  excited  in  society  any  sentiment  be- 
yond that  of  a  passing  and  transitory  wonder,  we  might  allege 
that  Young's  poems  have  never  been  so  extensively  read  in 
England  as  to  warrant  the  critic  in  considering  him  as  one  of 
the  powerful  and  influential  names  in  English  literature.  In- 
deed, it  may  be  aflirmed  that  the  peculiar  merits  of  Young  are 
in  no  sense  such  as  would  be  relished  by  a  very  extensive  class 
of  readers,  and,  appealing  rather  to  the  intellect  than  to  the 
sensibilities,  would  not  be  capable  of  giving  their  author  that 
hold  upon  the  national  mind  of  his  countrymen,  without  which 
it  is  vain  to  talk  of  a  writer  being  either  the  guide  or  the  re^ 
flection  of  the  spirit  of  his  country.  The  fact  is,  that,  when 
English  literature  began  to  be  known  to  foreigners,  it  was 
naturally  that  department  of  English  letters  whose  tone,  form, 
and  spirit  was  most  consonant  with  the  then  taste  of  conti- 
nental readers,  and  consequently  it  was  precisely  those  pro- 
ductions which  possessed  least  of  the  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  of 
national  character.  Thus  the  Frenchman,  in  forming  his  esti- 
mate of  the  general  character  of  the  English  Muse,  imagined 
as  the  principal  features  of  its  portrait,  not  the  wild  richness 
of  the  Elizabethan  prose  and  poetry,  its  unstudied  fancy,  its 
playful  wisdom,  its  all-embracing  depth  of  philosophical  verity, 
but  the  neat  elegance  of  Pope,  or  the  fantastic  and  epigram- 
matic sadness  of  Young. 

Edward  Young  was  born  in  1681,  and  educated  at  All 
Souls'  College,  Oxford :  the  greater  and  earlier  part  of  his 
long  life  (for  he  died  at  84)  was  busily  occupied  in  the  pur- 
suit of  literary  and  political  distinction,  in  not  very  successful 
struggles  after  fame  as  a  poet  and  as  a  courtier.  Having  met  at 
the  hands  of  several  patrons,  and  particularly  at  those  of  the 
in&mous  Duke  of  Wharton,  with  many  overwhelming  dis- 
appointments. Young,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  took  clerical  orders, 
and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  uneasy  retirement, 
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satirising  those  pursuits  in  which  he  had  failed,  and  to  which 
he  appears  to  have  looked  back  with  unceasing  regret,  thinly 
veiled,  however,  with  a  somewhat  affected  tone  of  moral  self* 
abnegation  and  philosophic  dignity.  His  first  important  work 
was  the  '  Love  of  Fame,'  which  he  qualifies  as  '  The  Universal 
Passion.'  This  is  a  keen,  vigorous,  and  manly  satire,  divided 
into  seven  epistles,  and  strongly  recalling  some  of  the  finer 
peculiarities  of  Pope,  whose  style  it  resembles  more  than  most 
of  Young's  other  productions,  particularly  in  its  being  written 
in  the  rhymed  couplet.  But  while  we  find  in  this  work  strong 
traces  of  Pope's  clearness,  directness,  energy,  and  point,  we 
shall  look  in  vain  for  his  exquisite  propriety  of  diction,  hb 
gay  and  playful  airiness,  and  that  happy  tone  of  good-nature 
and  badinage  which  he  possessed,  like  his  master  Horace,  in 
so  eminent  a  degree.  Young's  satire  is,  to  a  certain  degree, 
more  Juvenalian,  but  at  the  same  time  we  are  haunted,  in 
reading  it,  with  an  uncomfortable  consciousness  that  the 
moral  declamation  which  so  eloquently  abounds  in  it  was  the 
oi&pring  rather  of  disappointed  ambition  than  of  the  injured 
dignity  of  virtue*  On  entering  the  Church,  Young  by  no 
means  relinquished  all  hopes  of  distinction ;  he  wrote  a  pane- 
gyric on  the  king,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  a  pension^ 
and  is  related  to  have  been  deeply  disappointed  at  being 
afterwards  refused  a  bishopric — a  favour  withheld  from  him 
by  the  minister  on  the  ground  of  the  devotion  to  retirement 
so  frequently  and  emphatically  expressed  in  his  works.  This 
is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  malicious  ingenuity  of  courts  ; 
and  this  refusal,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt,  tended  to 
deepen  the  gloom  which  pervades  all  Young's  poetry,  and 
particularly  his  later  works. 

Young  married  a  lady  of  rank,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Lichfield,  and  widow  of  Colonel  Lee,  to  whose  two  children 
the  poet  was  tenderly  attached*  The  death  of  this  lady,  which 
was  followed,  though  at  considerable  intervals,  by  that  of  the 
two  children,  produced  a  powerful  Impression  on  Young's 
mind,  and  had,  it  b  probable,  a  great  influence  in  suggesting 
the  tone  and  subject  of  hb  last  and  greatest  work,  the  '  Night 
Thoughts,'  It  b  thb  poem  upon  which  his  reputation,  ii^ 
England  as  elsewhere,  b  principally  founded ;  and  we  shall 
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endeavour,  in  giving  a  short  account  of  its  nature  and  merits, 
to  show  the  causes  of  its  great  popularity.  It  is  a  series  of 
reflections  on  the  most  awful  and  important  subjects  which 
can  engage  the  attention  of  the  man  or  of  the  Christian — on 
Life,  Death,  and  Immortality — and  is  in  many  passages  exe- 
cuted in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  tremendous  character  of  the 
subject.  The  poem  is  divided  into  nine  books,  or  Nights, 
each  of  which  pursues  some  train  of  thought  in  harmony  with 
the  supposed  feelings  of  the  poet  at  the  time  of  composition. 
These  feelings  are  modified  by  the  deep  grief  arising  from 
the  recent  loss  of  many  beloved  objects,  and  from  the  contem- 
plation of  the  total  ruin  of  a  surviving  person,  '^  the  young 
Lorenzo,"  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  portrait  of  the  poet's 
own  son,  but  who  is  probably  nothing  more  than  an  embodi- 
ment of  imaginary  atheism  and  unavailing  remorse  and  despair. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  gloom  of  these  unhappy 
events  was  intentionally  aggravated  and  exaggerated  by  the 
poet,  in  order  to  give  greater  weight  and  impressiveness  to  the 
reflections  which  he  pursues.  Whether  this  want  of  good 
^Eiith  be  real,  or  only  existing  in  the  reader's  imagination,  it 
is  singularly  injurious  to  the  effect  of  the  poem  ;  for  we  are 
of  course  apt  to  look  upon  the  deep  gloom  which  Young  has 
thrown  over  his  picture  rather  as  a  trick  of  art  than  as  the 
terrific  thunder-cloud — the  *'  earthquake  and  eclipse  "  of  na- 
ture :  and  the  diminution  of  sublimity  in  our  minds  produced  by 
this  want  of  sincerity  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  impression 
that  would  have  been  made  had  this  eloquent  grief  been 
altogether  real. 

The  style,  too,  of  Young  in  the  '  Night  Thoughts'  is  of  a 
Night  kind  little  capable  of  keeping  alive  those  awful 
Thoughts,  feelings  of  wonder  and  sublimity  which  his  genius 
is  so  powerful  in  evoking.  In  him  the  intellect  had  an  undue 
predominance  over  the  imagination  and  the  sensibility  ;  and 
hardly  does  he  raise  up  before  us  some  grand  image  of  death, 
of  power,  or  of  immortality,  than  he  turns  aside  to  seek  after 
remote  and  fantastic  allusions,  which  instantly  destroy  the 
potent  charm.  Few  writers  are  so  unequal  as  Young,  or 
rather,  few  writers  of  such  powerful  and  acknowledged  genius 
were  ever  so  deficient  in.  comparative  or  critical  taste.     To 
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him  every  idea  seemed  good,  provided  only  it  was  strong,  ori-<  . 
ginal,  and  ingenious ;  and  as  his  subject  was  precisely  the  one 
least  suited  to  this  species  of  intellectual  sword-play,  the  con-, 
ceits,  unexpected  analogies,  and  epigrammatic  turns  of  which 
he  was  so  fond,  are  as  offensive  and  incongruous  as  would  be 
the  placing  of  the  frippery  fountains  and  clipped  yews  and 
trim  parterres  of  Versailles  among  the  glaciers  and  preci* 
pices  of  Alpine  scenery.  This  fklse  taste  for  ingenious  and 
&r-fetched  allusions  Young  may  have  in  some  measure 
acquired  from  the  study  of  Cowley,  Donne,  and  other  writers 
of  what  was  incorrectly  called  the  '^  metaphysical "  school  of 
English  poetry ;  but  it  is  easy  to  observe  that  what  in  amatory 
or  encomiastic  compositions  is  nothing  but  false  ornament  and 
perverted  ingenuity,  becomes,  when  introduced  into  a  work 
of  a  sublime  and  religious  character,  a  great  and  unpardonable 
offence  against  good  taste  and  propriety.  It  is  impossible  to 
open  any  page  of  Young  without  finding  something  grand, 
true,  and  striking :  he  is  full  of 

"  thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity." 

He  "  speaks  as  one  having  authority ;"  and  his  accents  are 
weighty,  solemn,  and  awakening,  when  he  exhibits  to  us  the 
vanity  and  nothingness  of  this  life,  and  the  nobility  of  the 
human  soul — its  aspirations,  its  destinies,  and  its  hopes.  But 
the  mind  of  Young  was  ever  on  the  watch  for  an  opportunity 
for  anything  striking  and  new ;  his  genius  has  ^^  lidless  dragon 
^es,"  a  restless,  unappeasable  vigilance ;  and  no  sooner  does 
he  perceive  the  slightest  opening  for  an  unexpected  and  epi- 
grammatic turn,  than  he  turns  aside  to  pursue  these  butterflies 
of  wit,  these  ^^  Dalilahs  of  the  imagination."  Consequently 
there  are  few  poets  whose  works  present  a  greater  number  of. 
detached  glittering  apophthegms — none  who  is  so  little  adapted 
to  give  contintums  pleasure  to  a  reader  of  cultivated  taste. 
Like  the  painter,  he  is  sometimes  equal  to  Haphael,  sometimes 
inferior  to  himself. 

It  would  be  unjust  were  we  to  refuse  our  tribute  of  acknow- 
ledgment and  admiration  to  the  vast  richness  and 
fertility  of  imagination  displayed  by  this  powerful         ^  *' 
writer:  it  is  the  fertility  of  a  tropical  climate ;  or,  rather,  it  is. 
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the  abundant  vegetation  of  a  volcanic  region ;  flowers  and 
weeds,  the  hemlock  and  the  vine,  the  gaudy  and  noxious  poppy 
and  the  innocent  and  life-supporting  wheat — all  is  brought 
forth  with  a  boundless  and  indiscriminate  profusion.  Hence, 
in  spite  of  the  gloomy  nature  of  Young's  subject — ^a  gloom 
yet  further  augmented  by  the  half-affected  tone  of  his  language 
«— his  writings  are  often  studied  with  rapture  by  the  youthful, 
and  by  those  whose  taste  is  yet  unformed ;  and  there  are  not 
many  works  whose  perusal  is  fraught  at  the  same  time  with 
more  danger  and  more  advantage.  His  happinesses  of  diction 
are  innumerable.  What  can  be  finer  either  in  images  or  in 
sound  than  his  phantoms  of  past  glory  and  power? — 

**  What  visions  rise  I 
What  triamplis,  toils  imperial,  arts  divine, 
In  withered  laurels  glide  before  my  sight  t 
What  lengths  of  &r-famed  ages,  hillow*d  high 
With  human  agitation,  roll  along 
In  unsubstantial  images  of  air ! 
The  melancholy  ghosts  of  dead  renown, 
Whispering  &int  echoes  of  the  world's  applause ; 
With  penitential  aspect,  as  they  pass. 
All  point  at  earth,  and  hiss  at  human  pride  " — 

or  that  noble  and  yet  familiar  image,  so  justly  praised  by 

Campbell — 

"  Where  final  Ruin  fiercely  drives 
Her  ploughshare  o'er  creation" — 

or  the  bold  impersonation  of  Death,  who  is  introduced 

'^  To  tread  out  empires  and  to  quench  the  stars." 

On  the  other  hand,  what  can  be  in  worse  taste  than  the  com- 
parison of  the  celestial  orbs  with  diamonds  set  in  a  ring  to 
adorn  the  finger  of  Omnipotence,  which  ring,  by  a  superero- 
gation of  absurdity,  is  afterwards  called  a  seed-nng  ? — 

*'  A  constellation  of  ten  thousand  gems. 
Set  in  one  signet,  flames  on  the  right  hand 
Of  Majesty  Divine ;  the  blazing  seal, 
That  deeply  stamps,  on  all  created  mind, 
Indelible,  his  sovereign  attributes." 

But  perhaps  the  most  easily  perceived  defect  in  this  extra- 
ordinary work  is  the  want  of  a  plan  and  interest  pervading 
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the  whole,  and  producing  a  natural  connection  or  dependence 
between  the  various  parts  of  the  poem.  Of  course  it  would 
be  too  much  to  expect  that  a  meditative  or  contemplative 
composition  should  contain  a  £ab\e  or  narrative  of  progressive 
interest ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  have  a  right  in  every  work 
consisting  of  many  parts  to  look  for  a  certain  degree  of  de* 
pendence  and  mutual  coherency.  This  condition  is  assuredly 
not  fulfilled  by  the  '  Night  Thoughts/  the  parts  of  which  have 
DO  necessary  connection,  and  may  be  displaced  in  their  order 
without  any  injury  to  the  effect  of  the  whole.  This  blemish, 
perhaps  to  a  certain  degree  inevitable,  is  but  too  much  aggra* 
vated  by  the  fragmentary  and  paroxysmal  character  of  Young's 
style,  producing  its  effect  upon  the  reader,  as  Campbell  justly 
and  acutely  remarks,  rather  by  short  abrupt  ictuses  of  surprise 
than  by  sustained  splendour  of  thought  or  steady  progression 
of  imagery. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

SWIFT  AND  THE  ESSAYISTS. 

Coaneneu  of  Manners  in  the  17th  and  ISth  centuriefl— Jonathan  Swift 
—Battle  of  the  Books  — Tale  of  a  Tab— Pamphlets— Stella  and 
Vanessa— Drapier's  Letters — Voyages  of  Gulliver — Minor  Works- 
Poems —  Steele  and  Addison  —  Cato  —  Tatler  —  Spectator — Samuel 
Johnson— Prose  Style— Satires  of  'London*  and  *The  Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes' — Rasselas — Journey  to  the  Hebrides — Lives  of  the 
Poets — Edition  of  Shakspeare— Dictionary — Rambler  and  Idler. 

It  can  hardly,  we  think,  be  denied  that  the  Revolution  of  1688 
either  produced  or  was  accompanied  by  certain  sqcial  effects 
at  least  temporarily  injurious  to  society  in  England,  and 
lowering  the  tone  of  sentiment,  not  only  in  political  matters, 
but  also,  which  is  of  much  more  importance  to  our  subject, 
in  the  literary  character  of  the  times.  Something  of  the  old 
courtesy,  something  of  the  romantic  and  ideal  in  social  inter- 
course between  man  and  man,  and  still  more  perceptibly 
between  man  and  woman,  the  Revolution  appears  to  have 
annihilated ;  a  more  selfish,  calculating,  and  material  spirit 
begins  to  be  perceptible  in  society,  and  consequently  to  be 
reflected  in  books.  Language  becomes  a  little  ruder,  more 
disputative,  and  more  combative — the  intellect  now  plays  a 
more  prominent  part  than  either  the  fancy  or  the  sensibility 
— the  head  has  overbalanced  the  heart. 

Of  the  general  prevalence  of  such  a  tona  of  society  there 
can  be  no  more  conclusive  proof  than  the  per- 
sonal and  literary  character  of  Jonathan  Swift ;  a 
man  of  robust  and  mighty  intellect,  of  great  and  ready  acquire- 
ments, of  an  indomitable  will,  activity,  and  perseverance,  but 
equally  deficient  in  heart  as  a  man  and  in  disinterestedness  as 
a  patriot.  The  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  was  indeed  a  rarely- 
gifted,  prompt,  and  vigorous  intellect :  in  his  particular  line 
of  satire  he  is  unequalled  in  literature ;  he  did  more  and  more 
readily  what  few  beside  himself  could  have  attempted ;  be 
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played  during  lib  life  a  prominent  and  important  part  in  the 
political  drama  of  his  country,  and  established  himself  by  his 
writings  among  the  prose  classics  of  the  world :  but  he  was,  as 
a  man,  heartless,  selfish,  unloving,  and  unsympathising ;  as  a 
writer,  he  degraded  and  lowered  our  reverence  for  the  divinity 
of  our  nature ;  and,  as  a  statesman,  he  appears  to  have  felt  no 
nobler  spur  to  the  exertion  of  his  gigantic  powers  than  the  sting 
of  personal  pique  and  the  pang  of  discontented  ambition. 

He  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  the  year  1667 ;  a  posthumous 
child,  left  dependent  upon  the  uncertain  charity  of  relations 
for  support,  and  the  not  less  precarious  favour  of  the  great 
for  protection.  This  unfortunate  entrance  into  life  appears 
to  have  tinged  with  a  darker  shade  of  misanthropic  gloom  a- 
temperament  naturally  saturnine,  and  to  have  inspired  some- 
thing of  that  morbid  melancholy  which  ultimately  deepened 
into  hypochondria,  and  terminated  so  terribly  in  madness  and 
idiotcy.  Swift  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  received  the  aid 
and  protection  of  Sir  William  Temple,  who  enabled  him  to 
complete  his  education  at  Oxford,  and  in  whose  house  he' 
made  that  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Johnson  (the  daughter  of 
Temple's  steward)  which  became  the  source,  to  Swift,  of  a 
signal  instance  of  retributive  justice,  and  to  the  unfortunate 
lady  of  such  a  sad  celebrity  under  the  name  of  Stella.  Swift 
did  not  b^in  to  write  until  he  had  reached  the  tolerably 
mature  age  of  thirty-four ;  and  this  circumstance  will  not  only 
account  for  the  extraordinary  force  and  mastery  which  his 
style  from  the  first  exhibited,  but  it  will  prove  the  absence  in 
Swift's  mind  of  any  of  that  purely  literary  ambition  which 
incites  the  student 

**  To  soom  delights,  and  live  laborious  days." 
Throughout  the  whole  of  his  literary  career  Swift  never 
appears  to  have  cared  to  obtain  the  reputation  of  a  mere 
writer :  his  works  (the  greater  number  of  which  were  political 
pamphlets,  referring  to  temporary  events,  and  composed  for 
the  purpose  of  attaining  temporary  objects)  seem  never  to 
have  been  considered  by  him  otherwise  than  as  means,  instru- 
ments, or  engines  for  the  securing  of  their  particular  object. 
The  ruling  passion  of  his  mind  was  an  intense  and  arrogant 
desire  for  political  power  and  notoriety ;  or,  as  he  says  himself,* 
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*^  All  my  endeavours,  from  a  boy,  to  distinguish  myself,  were 
only  for  want  of  a  great  title  and  fortune,  thai  I  might  be  used 
like  a  lard  by  those  who  have  an  opinion  of  my  parts — whether 
right  or  wrong,  it  is  no  great  matter."  This  was  indeed  but 
a  low  and  creeping  ambition ;  and  the  fruit — at  least  as  &r  as 
any  augmentation  of  human  happiness  is  concerned — ^is  worthy 
of  the  tree. 

The  proteg^  of  Temple,  Swift  was  naturally,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  public  life,  a  Whig ;  and  his  first  achievements  in 
the  warfare  of  party  were  made  under  the  Whig  banner.  He 
also  exhibited  his  attachment  to  his  patron  by  taking  part  in 
the  famous  controversy  respecting  the  comparative  superiority 
of  the  ancients  or  the  moderns  ;  a  controversy  of  which  Temple 
was  the  most  distinguished  champion.  Swift  wrote  the  ^  Battle 
of  the  Books,'  a  short  satirical  pamphlet,  full  of  that  coarse 
invective  and  savage  personality  which  afterwards  rendered 
him  so  famous  and  so  formidable.  Some  of  the  incidents  of 
the  battle  are  worthy  of  the  hand  which  painted  the  Yahoos 
or  the  Projectors'  College  of  Laputa.  The  principal  object 
of  attack  in  this  fierce  and  brutal  piece  of  drollery  was  Bentley. 
In  1704  appeared  Swift's  extraordinary  satiric  allegory. 
Tale  of  a  entitled  '  The  Tale  of  a  Tub,'  in  which  the  author 
Tub.  pretends  to  give  an  account  of  the  rise  and  policy 

of  the  three  most  important  sects  into  which  Christendom 
has  unhappily  been  divided — ^the  Romanist,  Lutheran  (with 
which  he  identifies  the  Church  of  England),  and  Calvinistic 
Churches. 

These  events  are  recounted  in  the  broadest,  boldest,  most 
unreserved  language  of  farcical  extravagance ;  the  three  reli- 
gions being  typified  by  three  brothers,  Peter  (the  Church  of 
Rome,  or  St.  Peter),  Martin  (that  of  Luther),  and  Jack  (John 
Calvin).  The  corruptions  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  the 
renunciation  of  those  errors  at  the  Reformation,  are  allegorised 
by  a  number  of  tassels,  fringes,  and  shoulderknots,  which  the 
three  brothers  superadd  to  the  primitive  simplicity  of  their 
coats  (the  practice  and  belief  of  the  Christian  religion). 
These  extraneous  ornaments  Martin  strips  ofiT  cautiously  and 
gradually ;  but  poor  Jack,  in  his  eagerness,  nearly  reduces 
himself  to  a  state  of  nature*    Nothing  can  exceed  the  rich- 
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ness  of  imagination  with  which  Swift  places  in  a  ridiculous  or 
contemptible  light  the  extravagances  of  the  three  brothers. 
It  must  be  observed  that  he  invariably  sides  with  Martin, 
and  pursues  the  &ntastic  pranks  of  Jack  with  a  pitiless  and 
envenomed  malignity  that  shows  how  richly  nature  had 
gifted  him  for  the  trade  of  political  and  religious  lampooning. 
This  strange  work  is  divided  into  chapters,  between  which  are 
interposed  an  equal  number  of  what  the  anchor  calls  "  digres- 
sions/' and  which  latter,  like  the  main  work,  are  absolute 
treasuries  of  droll  allusion  and  ingenious  adaptation  of  obscure 
and  uncommon  learning. 

In  1708  Swift  turned  Tory ;  and  he  was  soon  found  writing 
as  nervously,  fluently,  and  vigorously  on  the  Political 
side  of  his  new  patrons  as  ever  he  had  done  in  pamphlets. 
support  of  his  former  one.  He  now  published  successively  a 
number  of  able  pamphlets,  under  the  title  of '  Sentiments  of  a 
Church-of-England  Man,'  ^  Letters  on  the  Application  of  the 
Sacramental  Test,'  and  the  admirable  ^  Apology  for  Chris- 
tianity.' In  this  last  production,  under  his  usual  veil  of  grave 
irony,  he  shows  the  ill  consequences  which  would  result  from 
an  abolition  of  the  Christian  religion :  among  the  rest,  fo^ 
example,  proving  what  a  loss  it  would  be  to  the  freethinker 
and  scoffer  and  esprit  fort  to  be  deprived  of  so  fertile  a 
subject  of  ridicule  as.  is  now  afforded  by  the  principles  and 
practice  of  our  religion. 

About  the  same  time.  Swift,  in  a  succession  of  humorous 
jeux  d'esprU,  ridiculed  the  credulity  of  many  classes  of  persons 
at  that  time  as  to  the  predictions  of  astrology,  and  the  gross 
ignorance  of  the  almanac-makers  and  other  needy  and  obscure 
quacks,  who  administered  food  to  the  public  appetite  for  the 
marvellous. 

In  1712  he  wrote  a  species  of  half-history,  half-pamphlet, 
entitled  *  The  Conduct  of  the  Allies/  severely  stella  and 
reflecting  upon  the  Duke  of  Marlborough ;  and  Vanessa. 
nearly  at  the  same  time  he  became  acquainted  with  the  beau- 
tiful and  most  unhappy  Vanessa,  whose  real  name  was  Yan- 
homrigh.  This  young  lady  had  been  in  some  measure 
educated  by  Swift;  and  the  fair  pupil  conceived  for  her 
instructor  a  passion  of  that  deep,  durable,  and  all-engrossing 
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character,  which,  for  weal  or  woe,  fills  and  occupies  a  whole 
existence,  and  to  whose  intensity  not  even  time  can  apply  any 
real  alleviation.  It  is  not  certain  how  &r  a  thoughtless  vanity, 
or  an  almost  incredible  hardness  of  heart,  or  a  taint  of  that 
insanity  which  was  to  cloud  the  setting  of  Swift  s  bright  and 
powerful  intellect,  may  have  led  him  to  sport  with  the  affec- 
tions of  this  unfortunate  girl ;  but,  at  the  very  time  when  he 
was  allowing  her  to  indulge  in  dreams  of  happiness  which  he 
knew  were  vain.  Swift  was  i^eeping  up  with  Stella,  the  former 
victim  of  his  selfish  vanity,  the  hope  of  a  union  which,  if  it 
came  at  all,  was  certain  to  be  but  too  tardy  a  reparation. 
Vanessa  died  of  a  broken  heart,  on  learning  the  relations  in 
which  Swift  stood,  and  had  all  along  remained,  with  respect 
to  Stella ;  and  Stella  appears  ultimately  to  have  received  a 
legal  right  to  Swift's  protection  as  a  husband.  But  this  act 
of  justice  came  too  late  either  to  restore  her  ruined  happiness 
or  to  save  her  life.  For  this  double  act  of  heartlessness  Swift 
was  to  sufier  a  terrible  and  just  retribution. 
At  the  accession  to  the  English  throne  of  the  House  of 
Dnipier's  Hanover,  Swift  retired  to  Ireland ;  for  the  Whigs 
Letters.  yf^^e  now  in  power.  But  in  leaving  the  more 
busy  stage  of  English  politics.  Swift  carried  with  him  the 
greatest  powers  to  annoy  and  harass  the  government  at  a  dis- 
tance; and  he  soon  arrived  at  a  pitch, of  popularity  among 
his  own  countrymen  which  has  never  been  surpassed*- per- 
haps never  equalled — even  in  the  heated  atmosphere  of  Irish 
politics.  Taking  advantage  of  a  ^ecies  of  monopoly  (appa-. 
rently  not  much  more  unjust  and  oppressive  than  such  privi- 
leges usually  are)  which  the  government  was  about  to  grant 
to  a  certain  William  Wood,  and  the  object  of  which  was  to 
admit  into  Ireland  a  considerable  sum  of  copper  money  to  be 
coined  by  Wood,  Swift  succeeded  in  raising  against  the  govern- 
ment which  granted,  and  the  sp^ulator  who  obtained,  the 
obnoxious  monopoly,  so  violent  a  storm  of  Irish  indignation, 
that  not  only  was  it  found  impossible  to  execute  the  project, 
but  an  insurrection  was  very  nearly  excited ;  or,  to  use  Swift's 
energetic  answer  to  Archbishop  Boulter,  who  once  accused 
him  of  having  excited  the  popular  fury  against  the  govern- 
ment, ^*  If  I  had  lifted  my  finger,  they  would  have  torn  you 
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to  pieces  !*'  The  engine  of  this  vehement  movement  was  the 
publication  (in  a  Dublin  newspaper)  of  a  succession  of  letters, 
Signed  "  M.  B.  Drapier,"  written  by  Swift  in  the  character  of 
a  Dublin  tradesman,  and  a  most  admirable  specimen  of  con- 
sunamate  skill  in  political  writing  for  the  people. 

In  1726  appeared  the  satiric  romance  of  'Gulliver,'  un- 
doubtedly the  greatest  and  most  durable  monu- 
ment  of  Swift's  style  and  originality  of  conception. 
'  Gulliver,'  being  a  work  of  universal  satire,  will  be  read  as 
long  as  the  corruptions  of  human  nature  render  its  innumer- 
able ironic  and  sarcastic  strokes  applicable  and  intelligible  to 
human  beings ;  and  even  were  the  follies  and  basenesses  of 
humanity  .so  far  purged  away  that  men  should  no  longer  need 
the  sharp  and  bitter  medicine  of  satire,  it  would  still  *be  read 
with  little  less  admiration  and  delight  for  the  wonderful  rich- 
ness of  invention  it  displays,  and  the  exquisite  art  with  which 
the  most  impossible  and  extravagant  adventures  are  related 
— related  so  naturally  as  to  cheat  us  into  a  momentary  belief 
in  their  reality.  The  book  consists  of  an  account  of  the 
strange  adventures  of  the  hero  in  whose  person  it  is  written. 
Nothing  can  be  better  than  the  dexterity  with  which  Swift 
has  identified  himself — ^particularly  at  the  beginning— with  the 
character  of  a  plain,  rough,  honest  surgeon  of  a  ship,  and  the 
minute  verisimilitude  which  pervades  his  relation — a  verisimi- 
litude kept  up  with  surprising  watchfulness,  even  in  the  least 
details  and  descriptions  of  an  imaginary  world.  Lemuel  Gul- 
liver, after  being  shipwrecked,  all  his  companions  having 
perished,  finds  himself  landed  in  the  country  of  Lilliput,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  are  about  six  inches  high,  and  in  which 
aU  the  objects,  natural  and  artificial,  are  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  people.  We  h^ive  a  most  amusing  description  of  the 
court,  the  capital,  and  the  government  of  this  pigmy  empire ; 
and  while  exciting  our  incessant  interest  by  the  prodigality  of 
invention  exhibited,  and  the  wonderful  richness  of  fancy,  all 
these  descriptions,  as  well  as  the  account  of  Gulliver's  adven- 
tures in  Lilliput,  are  made  the  vehicle  of  incessant  strokes  of 
^a^re,  directed  not  only  against  the  vices  and  follies  of  mankind 
(thus  held  up  to  ridicule  in  the  disguise  of  these  human 
insects),  but  agaii^st  contemporary  persons  and  intrigues.    It 
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is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  what  is  of  general  appli- 
cation now  possesses  a  much  greater  interest  than  many  of  the 
sly  temporary  allusions  which  probably  gave  most  delight 
when  the  book  appeared.  In  the  second  part  of  the  fiction 
our  honest  Gulliver  visits  a  nation  of  giants,  where  we  find 
the  same  carefully  calculated  proportion  between  the  people 
of  the  country  (represented  as  sixty  feet  high)  and  the  relative 
size  of  their  trees,  animals,  houses,  utensils,  and  so  on.  In 
Brobdignag  the  illusion  is  perhaps  even  more  artfully  kept 
up  than  it  is  in  the  description  of  Lilliput ;  the  size — so  enor- 
mous, yet  always  so  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  scale  pre- 
established — of  the  various  objects  being  here  generally  indi- 
cated, or  rather  hinted  in  a  parenthesis,  than  elaborately 
detailed.  What  can  be  more  richly  comic,  for  instance,  than 
the  conflagration  of  the  capital  of  Lilliput,  the  court  intrigues, 
the  grand  review  of  the  army,  Gulliver's  capture  of  the  entire 
fleet  of  Blefuscu,  or  the  terrible  schisms  of  the  Big-endians 
and  Little-endians  ?  What  can  exhibit  a  more  fertile  con- 
ception, or  a  more  truly  Rabelsesian  drollery,  than  many  of 
the  adventures  at  Lorbrulgrud,  the  metropolis  of  the  gigantic 
Brobdignagians ;  the  scene  in  which  poor  Gulliver  is  carried 
up  to  the  palace-roof  by  the  monkey ;  the  enmities  and  spite- 
ful tricks  of  the  queen's  dwarf,  ^'  who  was  of  the  lowest  stature 
that  was  ever  seen  in  that  country  (for  I  verily  think  he  was 
not  full  thirty  feet  high) ;"  the  description  of  the  maids  of 
honour ;  and  the  battles  of  Gulliver  with  flies,  wasps,  rats, 
and  linnets  ?  The  satiric  aim  is  the  same  in  both  parts  of  the 
fiction,  though  attained  by  difierent  roads.  In  Lilliput,  the 
author  shows  us  how  contemptible  would  be  human  passions, 
war,  ambition,  and  science,  were  they  exhibited  by  the  insect 
inhabitants  of  a  microscopic  country.  In  Brobdignag,  he 
makes  us  perceive,  by  as  it  were  reversing  the  telescope,  the 
extreme  meanness  and  insignificance  which  our  institutions, 
pursuits,  and  actions  would  exhibit  to  beings  endowed  with 
gio^ntic  powers.  In  the  second  part  of  the  romance  he 
represents  Gulliver  as  giving  to  the  king  of  the  giants — a 
wise  and  pacific  monarch — a  description  of  human  war&re, 
government,  and  society ;  and  he  makes  the  king  conclude, 
from  the  little  stranger's  narrative,  '^  that,  by  what  I  have 
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gathered  from  your  own  relation,  and  the  answers  I  have 
with  much  pains  wringed  and  extorted  from  you,  I  cannot 
hut  conclude  the  bulk  of  your  natives  to  be  the  most  perni- 
cious race  of  little  odious  vermin  that  nature  ever  suffered  to 
crawl  on  the  surface  of  the  earth."  Now  this,  we  apprehend, 
which  is  but  a  fair  specimen  of  the  general  conclusions  of  this 
satire,  and  indeed  the  general  drift  of  most  of  Swift's  writings, 
is  neither  just  nor  useful.  To  be  truly  powerful,  satire  must 
be  discriminating;  and  this  sweeping  contempt  and  repro- 
bation not  only  defeats  its  own  object,  but  is  from  the  true 
purpose  of  satiric  painting— that  of  rendering  the  species 
better,  wiser,  and  more  innocent.  Nor  must  we  omit  here 
to  speak  of  a  blemish  which  disfigures  all  Swift's  writings, 
though  perhaps  it  is  not  more  prominently  offensive  in  '  Gul- 
liver *  than  in  some  of  his  other  works,  particularly  his  poems. 
It  is  a  stain  which  appears  to  have  been,  from  some  strange 
peculiarity  of  mental  constitution,  inherent  in  Swift's  cha- 
racter :  we  allude  to  the  passion  which  he  seems  to  have  had 
to  seek  after  images  of  pure  physical  disgust  and  loathsome- 
ness. No  writer  was  ever  more  truly  moral  and  virtuous  than 
Swift,  none  more  studious  to  hold  up  vice  and  folly  to  the 
contempt  and  execration  of  mankind ;  so  that  this  defect  in 
no  sense  partakes  of  that  detestable  ingenuity  which  makes 
some  writers  pander  to  the  vilest  propensities  of  our  nature, 
nor  even  of  that  exaggerated  warmth  of  invective  under  whose 
influence  some  satirists  (as  Juvenal,  for  instance)  have  drawn 
too  warm  and  highly-coloured  pictures  of  the  vices  they  attack, 
and  thus,  like  Jaques,  done 

**  mischievons  foal  sin  in  chiding  sin." 
No ;  Swift's  offences  against  delicacy  are  not  of  this  kind : 
they  cannot  be  said  to  excite  the  passions,  but  they  raise  the 
gorge  ;  they  make  us  shudder,  not  with  moral  repulsion,  but 
with  physical  disgust.  Of  all  men  of  supereminent  genius, 
Swift  appears  to  have  had  the  least  sympathy  with  what  is 
beautiful,  the  least  enthusiasm  for  what  is  sublime.  The  very 
force  and  might  of  his  styie  consists  in  its  being  level,  plain, 
prosaic,  logical,  and  unimaginative.  But  his  taste  for  images 
of  absolute  physical  filthiness  we  believe  to  be  peculiar  to 
him :  ikit  physiologist  might  discover  its  cause. 
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The  tfaiid  part  of  this  celebrated  fiction  describes  the 
imaginary  countries  of  Laputa,  a  flying  island,  inhabited  by 
speculative  philosophers,  devoted  to  mathematics  and  music ; 
which  gives  Svrifl  the  opportunity  to  ridicule  the  follies  of 
pedantic  science.  From  thence  the  traveller  descends  to 
Balnibarbi,  a  land  occupied  by  projectors.  The  most  notable 
passage  of  this  part  of  the  work  is  the  description  of  the 
academy,  which  is  a  not  very  happy  imitation  of  the  college 
of  philosophers  so  admirably  depicted  in  the  second  part  of 
Babelais*  immortal  extravaganza.  Besides,  Swift's  ridicule  in 
this  part  of  the  work  is  often  deficient  in  point  and  propriety ; 
nor  was  the  author  sufficiently  versed  either  in  physical  science 
or  ancient  learning  to  be  able  to  ridicule  with  much  effect  the 
abuses  of  the  one  or  the  follies  of  the  other.  Many  of  the 
objects,  toO)  which  he  has  introduced,  are  altogether  too  dis- 
gusting and  offensive  to  form  proper  features  even  in  a  satiric 
fiction.  Caricature  has  its  decencies  and  its  biens^ances  no 
less  than  historic  or  romantic  painting.  Rabelais,  it  is  true, 
abounds  in  coarse  and  indecent  images,  no  less  than  in  the 
wildest  extravagance  of  burlesque ;  but  we  should  remember 
the  almost  frantic  tone  of  animal  spirits  which  pervades  his 
work,  so  different  from  the  grave  simplicity  of  Swift ;  and  we 
must  keep  in  mind  the  period  at  which  the  cure  of  Meudon 
wrote,  obliging  him,  at  the  risk  of  life  and  liberty,  never  for 
one  moment  to  let  drop  the  antic  mask  of  buffoonery  under 
which  he  so  keenly  satirises  the  superstitions  of  the  Church 
and  the  vices  of  the  world.  Moreover,  Babelais  was  (due 
allowance  being  made  for  the  difference  of  their  respective 
epochs)  a  far  more  learned  man  than  Swift.  He  was  also  a 
&x  more  genial  spirit ;  at  least  equal  in  wit,  and  immeasurably 
superior  in  humour.  He  knew  more,  and  he  also  laved  more. 
Swift  was  admirably  characterised  by  Coleridge  as  ''  anima 
Babelaisii  habitans  in  sicco,'*  the  soul  of  Rabelais  dwelling  in 
a  dry  place. 

The  next  strange  country  visited  is  Glubbdubdrib,  an  island 
inhabited  by  a  people  of  magicians,  who  evoke,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  traveller,  the  spirits  of  many  great  men  of  antiquity ; 
thus  giving  the  author  an  opportunity  to  indulge  his  satiric  vein. 
But  this  portion  of  the  book  is  generally  found  to  be  exceed-. 
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ingly  poor  and  flat.  The  idea  is  excellent,  but  very  little  lias 
been  made  of  it;  and  we  neither  laugh  nor  admire  when 
Hannibal  is  called  up  from  the  shades  to  assure  us  that,  '^  in 
passing  the  Alps,  he  had  not  a  drop  of  vinegar  in  his  camp," 
or  Aristotle  to  predict  to  Descartes  that  the  Newtonian  doc* 
trine  would  as  certainly  be  exploded  as  the  vortices  of  the 
French  philosopher. 

Gulliver  next  finds  his  way  to  Luggnagg,  in  which  country 
he  has  the  opportunity  of  perceiving  how  miserable  would  be 
the  consequence  of  human  beings  receiving  a  privilege  of 
eternal  life,  unaccompanied  by  corresponding  health,  strength, 
and  intellect ;  a  reservation  which  seems  rather  unnecessary, 
and  a  kind  oipetitio  principii.  In  point  of  description,  how- 
ever, nothing  can  be  finer,  more  powerful,  and  Juvenalian  in 
its  gloomy  energy,  than  Swift's  picture  of  the  wretched 
Struldbrugs,  the  unhappy  possessors  of  ^^  an  immortality  of 
woe." 

The  fourth  voyage  of  Gulliver  carries  him  to  the  country 
of  the  Houyhnhnms ;  and  is  remarkable  for  a  deeper,  fiercer, 
intenber  flame  of  satiric  fury  than  any  of  the  three  preceding 
parts.  In  the  voyage  to  Lilliput  he  chiefly  ridiculed  the 
persons  and  events  of  contemporary  politics  ;  in  the  govern* 
ment  of  Brobdignag  he  gives  us  a  kind  of  model  of  his  notions 
of  good  government  and  of  a  patriot  king ;  in  Laputa,  &c.,  he 
mocks  at  the  abuses  of  science  and  learning ;  but  in  the  last 
voyage,  the  current  of  his  satire,  deepening  and  widening  as 
it  rolls,  envelops,  like  some  vast  inundation,  all  the  institu- 
tions of  civilised  society,  and  all  the  passions  of  our  human 
nature.  He  represents  a  country  in  which  horses  are  the 
ruling  and  supreme  beings,  while  man  is  degraded  to  the  rank 
of  a  filthy,  noxious,  and  untamable  brute,  retaining,  with 
some  relics  and  rough  outlines  of  the  human  form,  all  our 
villanous  passions  and  base  appetites  exhibited  in  complete 
nakedness.  Setting  aside  the  outrageous  improbability  of  the 
leading  idea — viz.  that  of  making  horses  change  place  with 
men  in  the  social  system  of  nature — it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  ferocity  of  the  satire  is  excessive  and  absurd,  and  appears 
to  have  been  inspired  rather  by  the  rabid  instinct  of  an  unrea- 
soning misanthropy,  than  to  have  been  dictated  by  the  legi- 
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timate  anger  of  indignant  virtue.  '^  It  is  an  ill  bird/'  says 
the  good  old  proverb,  "  that  fouls  its  own  nest ;"  and  any  man, 
possessed  of  so  admirable  and  commanding  an  intellect  as  that 
of  Swift,  who  should  give  us  as  the  result  of  observations  on 
human  nature,  collected  through  a  long  life  passed  in  full 
communion  with  the  greatest  and  best  of  his  own  country, 
such  a  picture  as  that  of  the  Tahoos — a  picture  whose  every 
tint  and  line  testifies  the  real,  sincere,  unaffected  hatred  and 
contempt  which  guided  the  artist's  hand  in  tracing  it — such 
a  man,  we  repeat,  lays  himself  open  to  the  charge  either  of 
having  drawn  not  a  portrait  but  a  gross  and  odious  caricature, 
or  of  having  his  eye  grievously  blinded  and  perverted  by 
prejudice. 

Besides  the  two  great  prose  satires,  the  ^  Tale  of  a  Tub '  and 
the 'Voyages  of  Gulliver,' Swift's  collected  works 
'  contain  a  vast  number  of  smaller  ludicrous  com- 
positions, all  of  them  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  author's  mind 
— originality,  vigorous  plainness  of  manner,  and  a  perfect 
acquaintance  with  all  the  minutiae  of  social  intercourse. 
Among  others  we  may  mention  his  admirable  mock-serious 
treatise  called  '  Directions  to  Servants,'  in  which,  under 
ironical  precepts,  he  has  exhibited  the  profoundest  knowledge 
of  all  the  mysteries  of  the  kitchen  and  the  servants'  hall.  In 
his  *•  Treatise  on  Polite  Conversation '  he  has  given  us  a  simi- 
larly ironical  compendium  of  the  coarse  jokes,  the  vulgar 
repartees,  the  pert  and  proverbial  expressions  which  at  that 
time  formed  the  staple  of  fashionable  dialogue.  The  picture 
is  of  course  exaggerated,  but  the  outlines  are  true.  It  was 
an  age  when  fine  gentlemen  and  ladies  absolutely  piqued 
themselves  on  their  ignorance,  and  when  what  were  called,  in 
the  elegant  phraseology  of  the  day,  "  bites  "  and  "  selling  of 
bargains,"  formed  the  principal  enlivenment  of  &shionable 
society. 

During  his  whole  life  Swifl  continued  from  time  to  time 

to  compose  pieces  of  poetry  of  various  kinds ;  and 

standing,  as  he  did,  upon  the  very  pinnacle  of 

popularity,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  have  obtained  a 

high  reputation  as  a  poet.   One  quality  for  the  art  he  assuredly 

possessed  in  an  eminent  degree,  that  of  originality ;  and  his 
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verses,  generally  written  on  particular  occasions,  and  often  as 
personal  or  party  lampoons,  have  certainly  the  merit  of  perfect 
ease,  fluency,  and  sincerity.  His  more  important  pieces  are 
written  in  the  octo-syllabic  rhyme  of  Prior  and  Gay;  and 
though  they  abound  in  good  sense,  acute  remark,  and  intense 
severity  of  allusion,  they  possess  none  of  the  higher  qualities 
of  poetry :  not  much  harmony,  no  depth  of  feeling,  no  (or 
very  rare)  splendour  of  language.  They  are,  like  their  author^ 
dry,  hard,  and  cold.  In  *  Cadenus  and  Vanessa'  he  has  given 
a  rather  dull  description  of  the  commencement  of  the  sad  story 
of  the  unhappy  Hester  Vanhomrigh  ;  in  the  *  Legion  Club  * 
the  most  intense  expression  of  hatred  and  contempt  (directed 
against  the  Irish  Parliament)  that  human  pen  perhaps  has 
ever  traced,  or  human  heart  conceived  ;  and  scattered  through 
his  works  are  a  multitude  of  farcical  little  compositions,  some 
of  them  epigrams  and  political  pasquinades,  others  trifles 
meant  merely  to  amuse  the  privacy  of  a  friendly  circle ;  but 
all  of  which  are  marked  with  as  much  excellence  as  the  sub- 
ject  would  admit — trifling  toys  of  the  ingenuity,  but  toys  con- 
structed by  a  master's  hand.  His  best  poems  of  any  length 
are  the  verses  entitled  *  A  Rhapsody  on  Poetry,*  in  the  be- 
ginning of  which  are  several  passages  of  great  vigour  and 
more  warmth  of  expression  than  is  usually  to  be  found  in  Swift; 
and  the  other  called  '  Verses  on  my  Own  Death,'  in  which, 
with  admirable  nature,  drollery,  and  vivacity,  he  describes 
the  various  feelings  with  which  that  event  would  be  received 
among  his  friends,  acquaintance,  and  enemies. 

This  event  was  now  not  very  remote ;  but  ere  this  great 
wit  arrived  at  that  repose  which  an  excruciating 
and  incurable  disease  must  have  made  him  view 
with  hope,  he  was  destined  to  pass  through  the  severest  ordeal 
to  which  our  nature  can  be  submitted.  He  was  to  travel, 
while  yet  living^  through  "the  valley  and  the  shadow  of 
death." 

During  the  whole  of  his  life  he  had  been  grievously  afflicted 
with  attacks  of  deafness,  giddiness,  and  pain  in  the  head  ;  and 
his  gloomy  and  despondent  spirit  seems  to  have  looked  for- 
ward with  prophetic  dread  to  insanity  as  the  probable  ter- 
mination of  his  existence.    An  affecting  anecdote  is  related 
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by  Dr.  Young  of  Swift  haying  once  been  found  mournfully 
gazing  on  a  noble  oak,  whose  upper  branches  had  been  struck 
by  lightning:  '<  I  shall  be  like  that  tree/'  said  Swift,  ''  I  shall 
die  first  a-top."  Nor  were  these  melancholy  predictions  &Isi- 
fied  by  the  event.  About  the  year  1736  he  was  attacked  by 
repeated  fits  of  pain  and  loss  of  memory,  and  in  the  composi>- 
tion  of  that  terrific  invective  the  ^  Legion  Club '  he  was 
seized  by  a  species  of  fit,  from  whence  he  never  recovered 
sufficiently  to  finish  the  poem.  The  long  and  melancholy 
interval  (of  nine  years)  intervening  between  this  time  and  his 
death  was  one  uninterrupted  succession  of  mental  and  bodily 
sufiering.  He  passed  from  a  deplorable  and  furious  mania  to 
a  state  of  idiotcy;  and  the  active  politician,  the  resistless 
polemic,  the  satirist,  the  poet,  and  the  wit,  died,  as  he  him- 
self had  feared  and  half  predicted,  *^  in  a  rage,  like  a  poisoned 
rat  in  a  hole ;" — 

"  Swift  expired  a  driveller  and  a  show." 

This  event  took  place,  October  19th,  1745,  at  Dublin,  and 
excited  among  the  lower  and  middle  classes  of  that  city,  whose 
friend,  adviser,  and  defender  he  had  been,  the  liveliest  ex- 
pressions of  grief  and  lamentation.  *^  The  Dean  **  was  buried 
in  his  own  cathedral  of  St.  Patrick's,  and  his  place  of  sepul- 
ture marked  by  an  epitaph  composed  by  himself,  some  words 
of  which  form  the  best  and  most  appropriate  commentary 
that  the  wit  of  man  could  have  invented  upon  the  writings 
and  the  character  of  this  illustrious  but  most  unhappy  man : — 

**  Hie  depositam  est  corpus 
Jonathan  Swift,  S.  T.  P. 
Ubi  sttva  Indignmtio 
Ulterius  cor  lacerare  nequit." 

We  have  taken  occasion,  in  the  preceding  pages,  to  advert 
Steele  and  more  than  once  to  the  coarse  and  corrupted  state 
Addison.  of  society  which  prevailed  in  England  about  the 
accession  of  William  III.,  and  seems  to  have  continued  with 
little  modification  through  the  reigns  of  at  least  the  first  two 
Georges.  That  this  brutal,  selfish,  and  vulgar  tone  of  social 
intercourse  was  at  once  a  result  and  indication  of  a  deep  and 
general  deterioration  of  morals  is  more  than  probable:  it 
partly  arose  from  the  unfortunate  mixture  of  politics  in  the 
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whole  texture,  so  to  speak,  of  society,  and  may  be  attributed 
partly  to  the  increased  influence  of  the  popular  element  in 
our  political  constitution,  and  in  some  degrree  doubtless  to  that 
roughness  and  ferocity  of  manners  which  a  long-continued 
period  of  warfare  seldom  fails  to  communicate  to  a  nation, 
and  of  which  we  have  a  signal  example  in  more  recent  times 
in  the  coarse  and  violent  tone  of  manners  introduced  in 
France  by  the  military  spirit  of  the  Republic,  the  Consulate, 
and  the  Empire.  Gambling  was  exceedingly  prevalent ;  and 
drunkenness — so  long,  alas!  the  vice  of  Englishmen — was 
grossly  and  universally  habitual.  Swearing  and  gross  in- 
decency of  language  were  universally  indulged  in.  The 
amusements  of  all  classes  possessed  the  coarseness  of  those 
athletic  pastimes  of  which  Englishmen  have  in  all  ages  been 
so  fond,  but  in  many  cases  without  either  the  courage  which 
they  inspire,  or  the  generous  and  manly  spirit  which  they 
cherish.  The  barbarous  and  brutalising  sports  of  the  cock- 
pit and  the  bull-ring  were  still  pursued  with  at  least  as  much 
passion  as  the  nobler  amusements  of  the  turf,  the  river,  and 
the  field.  As  to  the  pleasures  of  the  intellect  and  the  taste, 
they  were  either  absolutely  unknown,  or  confined  to  a  few, 
and  those  few  regarded  as  pedants  or  as  humorists.  <*  That 
general  knowledge  which  now  circulates  in  common  talk," 
says  Johnson,  speaking  of  this  period,  "  was  then  rarely  to  be 
found.  Men  not  professing  learning  were  not  ashamed  of 
ignorance ;  and  in  the  female  world  any  acquaintance  with 
books  was  distinguished  only  to  be  censured.*'  To  combat 
the  national  taste  for  these  low  and  sordid  follies,  to  infuse  a 
more  courteous,  refined,  and  Christian  tone  into  the  manners 
of  society,  was  the  aim  of  a  number  of  excellent  writers, 
extending  over  a  considerable  period  of  our  literary  history, 
and  known  under  the  general  appellation  of  ^^  Essayists." 
Their  aim  being  so  comprehensive,  the  subjects  they  had  to 
treat  so  multifarious,  and  the  public  they  had  to  address  so 
numerous,  they  adopted  the  expedient  of  throwing  their  re- 
marks upon  any  subject  into  the  form  of  a  paper,  publishing 
at  a  very  cheap  rate,  and  at  regular  and  very  short  intervals. 
The  originator  of  this  species  of  work  was  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
a  man  admirablv  qualified  by  vivacity  and  readiness  of  in- 
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tellect,  a  profound  acquaintance  with  life  in  all  its  phases, 
and  an  undeniable  goodness  of  heart  and  of  intention,  to  un- 
dertake the  office  of  a  periodical  censor  of  manners ;  but  his 
reputation  as  a  writer  was  soon  surpassed  by  many  succeed- 
ing authors  of  the  same  kind,  and  particularly  by  his  fellow- 
labourer  and  friend  Addison. 

This  latter  person  was  long  considered  as  a  sort  of  standard 
or  model  of  all  that  is  most  easy,  elegant,  and  natural  in 
English  prose — a  throne  of  supremacy  from  which  he  has 
only  recently  been  ejected  by  the  more  weighty,  more  highly- 
coloured,  more  thoughtful  and  profound  style  of  modem 
times,  particularly  since  the  French  Revolution.  His  career 
was  singularly  prosperous*  He  was  bom  in  1672,  the  son  of 
a  country  gentleman  of  very  moderate  fortune,  received  at 
Oxford  a  good  and  learned  education,  and  distinguished  him- 
self rather  for  the  elegance  than  the  depth  of  his  scholarship. 
His  first  appearance  in  English  literature  was  a  poetical  pane- 
gyric on  Dryden,  written  at  twenty-two,  and  in  which  he 
exhibits  much  more  neatness  of  versification  than  originality 
of  thought  or  justness  of  criticism.  He  also  translated  the 
Fourth  Georgio  of  Virgil,  which  Dryden  printed  in  his  own 
Miscellanies  with  warm  encomiums  on  the  young  poet.  But 
the  work  which  must  be  considered  his  first  earnest  of  success, 
and  >7hich  first  procured  him  the  entrance  to  the  arena  of  his 
after  political  success,  was  his  poem  on  the  King,  addressed 
to  Lord  Somers,  then  keeper  of  the  seals.  This  procured  him  I 
the  warm  and  lasting  favour  and  patronage  of  the  powerful  | 
lawyer,  who  soon  after  gave  Addison  solid  proofs  of  his  pro-  | 
tection  in  procuring  him  a  pension  of  300/.  a-year,  which 
enabled  him  to  travel  over  the  most  interesting  parts  of  France 
and  Italy. 

The  death  of  King  William  deprived  Addison  of  his  pen- 
sion, but  he  soon  after  more  than  compensated  for  this  loss  by 
the  publication  of  his  poem  on  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  which 
was  rewarded  by  the  place  of  Commissioner  of  Appeals.  The 
poem  is  little  better  than  a  rhymed  gazette,  and  strongly  re- 
minds the  reader  of  the  once  equally  celebrated  but  now 
equally  unread  poem  of  Boileau,  on  the  passage  of  the  Rhine 
by  Louis  XIV.     There  is  in  both  works  the  same  incessant 
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and  ineffectual  struggle  to  appear  splendid  and  animated, 
but  the  same  stiffiiess,  artifice,  and  effort.  The  famous  com- 
parison of  Marlborough  to  a  destroying  angel  was  as  much 
admired  in  its  day  as  the  often-quoted 

**  II  se  plaint  de  sa  gloire  qui  Tattache  aa  riTage  " 
of  the  courtly  and  witty  Desprt^ux. 

Addison  now  rapidly  and  steadily  advanced  along  the  path 
of  political  distinction :  he  was  made  Under-Secretary  of 
State,  and  accompanied  Wharton  to  Ireland.  Id  1716  he 
married  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Warwick,  to  whose  son  he 
had  formerly  been  tutor ;  but  this  union,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  was  an  unhappy  one — as  such  ill-assorted  matches 
between  hereditary  nobility  and  intellectual  celebrity  are 
generally  found  io  be.  Addison  was  appointed,  in  1717, 
Secretary  of  State,  an  office  for  which  his  fastidious  delicacy 
of  taste,  timid  character,  and  total  want  both  of  business 
talents  and  parliamentary  eloquence,  rendered  him  by  all 
accounts  singularly  unBt.  He  soon  resigned  a  dignity  for 
which  he  was  so  unfitted  by  nature,  and  was  rewarded  for  his 
services  with  a  pension  of  1500/.  a-year.  He  died  on  the 
17th  of  June,  1719,  leaving  behind  him  a  most  enviable  re- 
putation for  purity  and  integrity  of  life.  After  making  due 
allowances  for  the  tone  of  exaggeration  and  pan^yric  in 
which  his  biography  has  been  written,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
allow  him  high  praise  for  personal  virtue  and  piety.  It 
would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  any  man — particularly  one 
who  was  at  the  same  time  a  literary  man  and  a  politician — 
should  be  perfect ;  and  when  we  reflect  how  much  a  ministerial 
life  tends  to  sour  the  temper  and  inflame  envy  and  suspicion, 
we  cannot  be  surprised  that  Addison,  in  spite  of  a  character 
naturally  amiable  and  benevolent,  should  have  sometimes  ex- 
hibited a  little  querulousness  and  impatience.  As  an  author 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  draw  his  character,  though  its  principal 
outlines  will  nearly  coincide  with  those  of  his  political  por- 
trait. We  shall  find  the  same  timid  propriety,  the  same 
universal  and  unquestionable  goodness  of  aim  and  intention, 
with  perhaps  a  little  shade  of  the  subdued  jealousy  of  other 
men*s  glory  which  drew  from  Pope  those  far-famed  and  ad- 
mirable lines — 
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<'  were  there  one  whoie  fires 
Tine  genins  kindles,  and  fiiir  fiune  inspires ;     » 
Bless'd  with  each  talent  and  each  art  to  please. 
And  bom  to  write,  converse,  and  live  with  ease ; 
Should  such  a  man,  too  fond  to  role  alone. 
Bear,  like  the  Tork,  no  brother  near  the  throne ; 
View  him  with  scornful,  yet  with  jealous  eyes, 
And  hate  for  arts  that  cansed  himself  to  rise ; 
Damn  with  fiiint  pnuse,  assent  with  civil  leer. 
And,  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer; 
Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afndd  to  strike, 
Just  lunt  a  fiuilt,  and  hesitate  didike ; 
Alike  reserved  to  blame,  and  to  commend, 
A  timorous  foe,  or  a  suspicious  firiend ; 
Dreading  e'en  fools,  by  flatterers  besieged, 
And  so  oblig^g,  that  he  ne'er  obliged ; 
Like  Caio^  gives  his  little  senate  laws. 
And  sits  attentive  to  his  own  applause ; 
While  wits  and  Templars  every  sentence  raise, 
And  wonder  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise ; — 
Who  but  must  laugh,  if  such  a  man  there  be  ? 
Who  would  not  weep,  if  Atticus  were  he  ?" 

Before  we  speak  of  that  portion  of  Addison's  writings  upon 
Tragedy  of  ^^ich  is  chiefly  based  his  enduring  reputation  as 
Cato.  a  classical  English  prose  writer,  it  would  be  un- 

just not  to  speak  of  one  or  two  of  his  principal  productions,  by 
which  he  attained  in  his  own  day  the  summit  of  popularity, 
though  they  are  now  comparatively  n^lected.  The  chief 
of  these  is,  undoubtedly,  the  tragedy  of  *  Cato.'  *  Cato  '  is  a 
work  constructed  according  to  the  very  strictest  rules  of  the 
so-called  classical  propriety.  The  three  unities  are  exactly 
and  laboriously  preserved,  the  action  simple  and  elevated, 
the  personages  few  in  number,  the  sentiments  and  language 
throughout  studiously  elevated  and  imposing.  It  is,  in  short, 
a  carefully-carved  mask  of  the  neatest  workmanship ;  but  the 
reader  at  every  moment  exclaims,  with  the  fox  in  the  fable, 
<<  What  a  pity  it  hath  no  brains !"  To  preserve  the  vaunted 
unity  of  time  and  place  (which,  when  preserved,  is  good  for 
nothing),  the  author  sacrifices  probability — ^not  only  real,  but 
dramatic — ^in  the  most  extraordinary  manner :  making  conspi- 
rators plot  against  Cato  in  Cato's  own  house ;  making  the  hero 
himself  commit  suicide  in  an  open  hall,  public  to  all  the  world ; 
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representing  a  project  made  to  carry  off  a  lady  by  means  of 
the  disguise  not  only  of  her  lover  but  of  all  her  lover's  body- 
guards ;  and  a  thousand  other  such  absurdities.  For  the  cha- 
racters and  manners,  they  are  worthy  of  the  plot :  they  are! 
neither  Romans  nor  Numidians,  neither  patriots  nor  conspira- 
tors, because  they  are  not  human  beings.  ^*  The  virtuous 
Marcia  towers  above  her  sex"  indeed,  but  it  is  in  frigid 
pedantry  of  ambitious  declamation ;  the  patriotic  harang^e» 
of  Gato  are  sickly  commonplaces,  fitted  together  out  of 
history ;  and  the  celebrated  soliloquy  of  the  hero,  when  he  medi- 
tates suicide,  though  certainly  not  devoid  of  merit,  yet  is  only 
valuable  as  a  purely  didactic  passive.  Shakspeare,  Jonson, 
Massinger,  Beaumont — these  have  shown  us  Roman  passions, 
Boman  patriotism,  and  Roman  language  :  these  frigid  abstrac- 
tions bear  the  same  relation  to  the  Romans  of  Shakspeare,  or 
the  Romans  of  JRomey  as  the  waxen  dolls  in  the  window  of  a 
barber  to  the  living,  moving,  thinking  passengers  that  walk 
by  them  in  the  street. 

But  it  is  as  a  periodical  essayist  that  Addison  earned  his 
true  glory.  On  the  12th  of  April,  1709,  Steele  Tatlerand 
commenced  the  publication  of  a  small  sheet,  is-  Spectator, 
sued  thrice  a-week,  at  a  very  low  price  (each  number  cost 
a  penny),  containing  a  short  essay  or  disquisition  upon  some 
topic  connected  with  the  dress,  behaviour,  morality,  amuse- 
ments, &c.,  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  society.  The 
remaining  portion  of  the  half-sheet  was  devoted  to  news  and 
general  information.  TMs  kind  of  semi-didactic  newspaper 
was  chiefly  written  by  its  first  projector,  Steele,  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  and  was  entitled  ^  The 
Tatler.'  The  essays,  which  formed  its  prominent  feature, 
vere  distinguished  for  that  ease,  unaffected  good-nature,  and 
fluent,  though  not  always  very  correct,  style  which  charac- 
terised the  amiable  author  ;  and  the  work  met  with  so  much 
success  that  no  morning  tea-table  was  without  this  indis- 
pensable accompaniment.  '  The  Tatler '  continued  its  ca- 
reer till  it  amounted  to  271  numbers,  when  it  was  trans- 
formed or  remodelled  into  a  nearly  similar  publication,  still 
more  fiunous  in  English  literature,  under  the  name  of  ^  The 
Spectator.'    In  the  composition  of  *  The  Tatler '  Steele  had 
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received  the  occasional  assistance  of  Addison ;  but  in  its  suc- 
cessor the  latter  took  a  much  more  active  part,  contributing 
all  the  papers  marked  with  any  one  of  the  letters  composing 
the  word  Clio.  *  The  Spectator'  began  on  March  1st,  1713, 
and,  appearing  daily,  instead  of  thrice  a^week,  as  ^  The  Taller ' 
had  done,  extended  to  635  numbers,  each  of  which  contains  a 
complete  essay,  generally  upon  some  subject  of  moral  import- 
ance, and  occasionally  a  disquisition  on  the  principles  of  cri- 
ticism, and  the  application  of  those  principles  in  judging  of 
some  great  work  of  literature  or  art.  The  object  of  these 
elegant  publications  was  in  the  highest  degree  laudable  and 
excellent.  "  I  shall  endeavour,"  says  Steele  himself,  *^  to 
enliven  morality  with  wit,  and  to  temper  wit  with  morality, 
that  my  readers  may,  if  possible,  both  ways  find  their  account 
in  the  speculation  of  the  day.  It  was  said  of  Socrates,  that 
he  brought  philosophy  down  from  heaven  to  inhabit  among 
men.  I  shall  be  ambitious  to  have  it  said  of  me,  that  I 
have  brought  philosophy  out  of  closets  and  libraries,  schools 
and  colleges,  to  dwell  in  clubs  and  assemblies,  at  tea-tables, 
and  in  coffee-houses."  Accustomed  as  we  now'  are  to  a  much 
more  refined  and  intellectual  tone  of  social  intercourse,  and 
to  the  diffusion,  even  to  the  lower  order  of  people,  of  a  d^ree 
of  general  knowledge  and  information  which  was  then  ex- 
tremely rare  even  in  the  highest,  we  may  smile  at  the  some- 
what trite  and  commonplace  tone  of  many  of  these  essays,  at 
the  slender  parade  of  scholarship,  the  little  scrap  of  Latin  or 
Greek  prefixed  to  them  as  a  motto — ^a  sentence  of  Tully,  or  a 
precept  of  Seneca  or  Longinus ;  but  we  were  unjust  to  forget 
the  excellent  morality,  the  useful  and  reasonable  principles  of 
good-breeding,  the  Christian  and  gentle  spirit  which  they 
inculcate ;  and  we  must  remember  too,  that,  however  narrow, 
and  prejudiced,  and  exclusive  may  seem  to  us  the  dc^mas  of 
Addison's  literary  criticisms,  yet  that  these  were  the  first 
popular  essays  in  English  towards  the  investigation  of  the 
grounds  and  axioms  of  eesthetic  science,  and  that  even  here,  in 
innumerable  instances  (as,  for  example,  in  the  celebrated 
reviews  of '  Paradise  Lost,'  and  of  the  old  national  ballad  of 
'  Chevy  Chase '),  we  find  the  author's  natural  and  delicate 
sense  of  the  beautiful    and   sublime   triumphing  over  the 
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accumulated  errors  and  &Ise  judgment  of  his  own  artificial 
age,  and  the  author  of  'Cato'  doing  unconscious  homage 
to  the  nature  and  pathos  of  the  rude  old  Border  ballad- 
maker. 

But  the  most  delightful  portions  of  *  The  Spectator '  are 
those  in  which  the  '^  short-faced  gentleman,"  the  supposed 
author,  speaks  of  the  imaginary  club  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
The  army  is  represented  by  Captain  Sentry ;  the  fashionable 
world  by  an  old  beau,  Will  Honeycomb ;  the  city  and  men  of 
business  express  their  opinions  through  the  mouth  of  Sir 
Andrew  Freeport ;  and  the  country  gentlemen  are  represented 
by  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  These  personages  have  very  little 
life,  humour,  or  individuality,  with  the  exception  of  the  last, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  embodiments  of  nature 
which  the  pencil  of  fiction  has  ever  drawn.  The  mixture,  in 
this  enchanting  portrait,  of  benevolence,  old-£ishioned  polite- 
ness, simplicity,  superstition,  charity,  and  a  taste  for  rural 
sports,  is  sketched  with  a  light  and  delicate,  yet  firm  and 
skilful  hand,  which  makes  the  picture — though  so  different  in 
style — well  worthy  to  hang  in  the  same  gallery  with  Don 
Quixote  or  with  Parson  Adams,  with  the  Lismahago  of 
Smollett  or  the  Mr.  Shandy  of  Sterne.  The  first  idea  of 
this  sketch,  it  is  most  probable,  was  suggested,  and  the 
outline  perhaps  roughly  drawn  in,  by  Steele.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  whether  first  suggested  by  Steele,  and  afterwards  elabo- 
rated by  Addison,  or  one  of  those  happy  conceptions  which 
men  owe  sometimes  to  accident  fully  as  much  as  to  inspira- 
tion. Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  is  uniformly  and  unfailingly  the 
delight  of  every  reader — 

**  A  beautiful  thought,  and  softiy  shadow'd  forth ;" 

and  Addison,  not  unconscious  of  the  beauty  of  his  work, 
seems  to  have  taken  an  inexhaustible  delight  in  placing  it  in 
new  points  of  view,  and  drawing  forth,  with  the  gentle  and 
quiet  touch  of  humour  and  genius,  all  its  innocent  and  attach- 
ing oddities.  He  gives  us  Sir  Roger  during  his  visit  to 
London  ;  he  accompanies  him  (in  an  enchanting  passage)  to 
Westminster  Abbey ;  he  carries  us  to  the  country  to  visit  him 
in  his  old  pinnacled  and  mullioned  hall,  deep  embosomed  in 
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ancestral  trees ;  he  shows  us  the  good  knight  in  his  moments 
of  tender  pensiveness,  or  gaily  chatting  with  his  ingenious 
kinsman,  Will  Wimble,  or  mildly  testifying  against  the  witch^ 
c^raft  of  Moll  White,  the  village  sorceress.  When  Sir  Roger 
dies  (for  Addison  is  reported  to  have  killed  him,  as  Cervantes 
did  his  admirable  knight,  in  order  to  prevent  any  grosser 
hand  from  continuing,  and  perhaps  spoiling,  his  creation),  we 
feel  as  if  we  had  lost  a  friend. 

'^  Whoever  wishes,"  says  Johnson,  '^  to  attain  an  English 
Style  of  style,  familiar  but  not  coarse,  elegant  but  not 
Addison,  ostentatious,  must  give  his  days  and  nights  to  the 
study  of  Addison."  We  cannot  conclude  our  notice  of  this 
excellent  writer  and  estimable  man  more  appropriately  than 
by  adopting  the  words  of  Chambers,  which  are  warm,  just, 
and  comprehensive : — ''  In  Addison  the  reader  will  find  a  rich 
but  chaste  vein  of  humour  and  satire ;  lessons  of  morality  and 
religion,  divested  of  all  austerity  and  gloom ;  criticism  at  once 
pleasing  and  profound;  and  pictures  of  national  character 
and  manners  that  must  ever  charm  from  their  vivacity  and 
$ruth.  Greater  energy  of  character,  or  a  more  determined 
hatred  of  vice  and  tyranny,  would  have  curtailed  his  usefiil- 
ness  as  a  public  censor.  He  led  the  nation  insensibly  to  a 
love  of  virtue  and  constitutional  freedom,  to  a  purer  taste  in 
morals  and  literature,  and  to  the  importance  of  those  ever- 
lasting truths  which  so  warmly  engaged  his  heart  and  imagi- 
nation." 

But  to  us,  whose  eyes  have  been  scaled  and  purged  by  the 
Sjunuel  all-curing  power  of  time,  the  greatest  figure  in 
Johnson,  (his  period  of  English  literary  history  is  undoubt- 
edly Samuel  Johnson.  As  a  writer,  he  is  the  very  incarnation 
of  good  serUe;  and  as  a  man,  he  was  an  example  of  so  high  a 
degree  of  virtue,  magnanimity,  and  self-sacrifice,  that  he  has 
been  justly  placed  by  a  profound  modern  speculator  among 
the  heroes  of  his  country's  annals. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  provincial  bookseller,  and  was 
born  at  Lichfield,  September  18th,  1709 ;  affording  another 
testimony  of  that  truth  so  often  exemplified  in  the  history  of 
literature,  and  so  pithily  expressed  by  an  old  writer,  "  that 
no  great  work,  or  worthy  of  praise  and  memory,  but  came  out 
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of  poor  cradles."  He  was  afflicted,  even  from  his  earliest 
years,  with  a  scrofulous  disorder,  which  disfigured  a  person 
naturally  awkward  and  ungainly,  and  this  disorder  was  pro* 
bably  connected  with  another  and  a  more  terrible  one,  which 
renders  it  still  more  wonderful  how  he  could  have  ever  at- 
tained to  such  a  degree  of  just  reputation  as  he  afterwards 
earned.  This  was  a  constitutional  tendency  to  melancholy 
and  hypochondria— a  ''vile  melancholy,''  to  use  his  own 
touching  words, ''  which  has  kept  me  mad  half  my  life,  or  at 
least  not  sober."  What  a  contrast  to  the  ^ntastical  and  in- 
tentional gloom  of  Young,  springing  from  the  ignoble  source 
of  disappointed  ambition,  and  indulged  as  the  best  key  in 
which  he  could  set  his  ingenious  lamentations  over  the  vanity 
of  human  things,  his  sombre  conceits,  as  sadly  fisintastic  as  the 
glittering  ornaments  on  a  rich  man's  coffin  I  What  a  contrast 
to  the  cynical  asperity  of  Swift,  masking  a  haughty,  selfish, 
and  arrogant  pride  under  an  affected  contempt  of  human  na* 
ture,  complaining,  though  at  the  pinnacle  of  fame,  of  neglect 
and  unrewarded  exertions  I  The  earlier  part — nay,  by  far  the 
greater  portion — of  Johnson's  career  was  passed  in  obscure 
and  apparently  hopeless  struggles  with  want  and  indigence ; 
and  however  these  may  have  enlarged  his  knowledge  of  human 
life,  or  fortified  his  own  powers  of  industry  and  reflection,  they 
only  place  in  a  higher  elevation  the  virtue  of  the  man  and  the 
intellectual  vigour  of  the  great  scholar.  He  passed  some  time 
at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  but  his  father's  misfortunes 
compelled  him  to  leave  the  university  without  a  degree.  To 
the  aspirant  after  literary  fame,  to  him  who  takes  a  wise  ple&- 
sure  in  tracing  the  struggles  of  genius  to  emerge  from  a  sea 
of  difi&culties,  few  things  are  more  delightful  or  more  salutary 
than  to  follow  step  by  step  the  commencement  of  Johnson's 

career: — 

**  Slow  rises  worth  by  poverty  oppressed." 

We  find  him  acting  as  usher  in  schools,  and  afterwards  unsuc* 
cessfully  attempting  to  conduct  a  school  himself  at  the  little 
town  of  Market  Bosworth.  Poor,  independent,  ambitious, 
conscious  of  his  own  powers,  he  now  adopted  the  desperate  yet 
natural  resolution  of  launching  on  the  broad  ocean  of  London 
society,  and  he  travelled  up  to  the  capital  in  company  with  his 
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friend  and  former  pupil,  David  Garrick,  who  was  afterwards 
destined  to  obtain,  on  the  stage,  a  reputation  as  great  as  that 
ultimately  acquired  in  literature  by  his  companion.  Johnson 
now  commenced  the  profession  (or  rather  trade,  for  at  that 
time  it  was,  alas !  hardly  more  dignified,  and  certainly  not  so 
well  remunerated  as  many  mechanical  occupations)  of  author,' 
obtaining  a  scanty  and  precarious  subsistence  by  translating 
and  writing  task-work  for  the  bookseUeis,  and  principally 
employed  as  a  contributor  to  the  *  Gentleman's  Magazine,' 
then  published  by  Cave. 

Johnson's  style  during  the  whole  of  his  career  was  exceed- 
Joliii8on*8  ingiy  peculiar  and  characteristic  both  in  its  beauties 
style.  imc[  defects,  and  when  he  arrived  at  eminence  may 

be  said  to  have  produced  a  revolution  in  the  manner  of  writing 
in  English ;  and  as  this  revolution  has  to  a  certain  degree 
lasted  till  the  present  day,  it  will  be  well  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  subject.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  pompous,  sonorous, 
and,  to  use  a  happy  expression  of  Coleridge,  hyper-latinistu: ; 
running  into  perpetual  antithesis,  and  balancing  period  against 
period  with  an  almost  rhythmical  r^^larity,  which  at  once 
fills  and  fiitigues  the  ear.  Formed  upon  certain  of  our  elder 
writers  (as  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  for  instance),  whose  learning 
and  grave  eloquence  cannot  always  save  them  from  the  charge 
of  pedantry,  it  was  a  style,  like  theirs,  exactly  such  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  a  man  who  had  educated  himself  in  ' 
solitary  study,  and  whose  memory  was  filled  with  echoes  of 
the  rhetorical  sententiousness  of  Juvenal  or  Seneca,  and  the 
urtful  and  ambitious  periods  of  Sallust  or  Tacitus.  The  great 
deficiency  of  the  style  is  want — not  of  ease,  as  has  been  un- 
justly supposed,  for  Johnson's  strong  and  nervous  intellect 
wielded  its  polished  and  ponderous  weapon  with  perfect  mas- 
tery and  freedom — ^but  of  that  fiuniliar  fiexibility  which  is  best 
adapted  to  the  general  course  of  disquisition.  It  would  be 
unjust  to  Johnson's  good  taste  not  to  remark  that  he  appears 
to  have  been  sensible  of  the  imperfection  of  his  way  of 
writing ;  for  his  later  works  exhibit  a  marked  and  progressive 
diminution  of  this  stiffness  and  Latinism ;  and  we  may  also 
observe  that  many  of  the  words  (generally  Latin,  as  "  resusci- 
tate," '^  fiituity,"  "  germination,"  &c.),  his  use  of  which  ex- 
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cited  so  much  criticism  at  the  time,  have  since  been  completely 
naturalized  and  endenizened  in  the  language.  The  prevailing 
defect  of  Johnson's  style  is  uniformity:  the  combinations  of 
his  kaleidoscope  are' soon  exhausted;  his  peal  of  bells  is  very 
limited  in  its  changes ;  and  as  there  is  necessarily,  in  so  artifi- 
cial a  style,  an  air  of  pretension  and  ambitiousness,  the  same- 
ness is  more  fatiguing  than  would  be  the  snipped  periods  and 
tuneless  meanness  of  a  more  unostentatious  mode  of  ex- 
pression. 

In  1738  appeared  the  admirable  satire  entitled  '  London,* 
a  revival  of  the  Thirteenth  Satire  of  Juvenal,  in  London   and 
which  the  topics  of  the  Roman  poet  are  applied  Vanity  of  Hu- 
with  surprising  freedom,  animation,  and  felicity  ™"*  wiahes. 
to  English  manners,  and  the  corruptions  of  modern  London 
society. 

After  the  satire  of  *  London,'  of  which  we  shall  speak  more 
anon,  Johnson  published  his  *  Life  of  Savage,'  the  biography 
of  a  poet  whose  strange  and  melancholy  story  formed  an  ad- 
mirable subject  for  Johnson's  dignified  and  moral  pen ;  and 
in  1749  appeared  the  pendant^  or  companion-picture  to  the 
*  London/  in  a  similar  modernisation  of  the  Tenth  Satire  of 
Juvenal.  Our  readers  may  not  perhaps  know  that  the  Thirteenth 
Satire  of  Juvenal  is  directed  against  the  corruptions  of  society 
in  Rome,  against  the  miseries  and  humiliations  which  a  resi- 
dence in  the  great  city  imposes  upon  a  poor  but  virtuous  man, 
and  the  immense  riches  and  influence  obtained,  by  the  most  un- 
worthy arts,  by  Greeks  and  favourite  freedmen.  The  picture  is 
a  striking  and  impressive  one,  and  has  lost  none  of  its  grandeur 
in  the  hands  of  the  English  copyist,  who  has  with  consummate 
skill  transferred  the  invectives  of  Juvenal  to  the  passion  for 
imitating  French  fashions,  and  adapted  the  images  of  Juvenal 
to  London  vices,  discomforts,  and  corruptions.  In  the  Tenth 
Satire  (perhaps  the  grandest  specimen  which  we  possess  of 
this  kind  of  writing)  the  Roman  takes  a  higher  ground,  and 
in  an  uninterrupted  torrent  of  noble  and  melancholy  eloquence 
has  pointed  out  the  folly  and  emptiness  of  all  those  objects 
which  form  the  chief  aim  of  human  desires.  He  shows  us 
successively  the  misery  which  has  accompanied,  and  the  ruin 
which  has  followed,  the  possession  of  those  advantages  for  which 
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men  sigh  and  pray :  he  exhibits  the  vanity  of  riches,  ambition, 
eloquence,  military  glory,  long  life,  and  beauty,  the  whole 
exemplified  by  the  most  signal  examples,  drawn  from  history, 
of  the  folly  of  human  hopes, — 

"  Magnaqne  naminibns  Diis  exandita  malignis." 

Many  passages  of  Johnson's  satires  must  be  r^^rded  as  trans* 
lations — consummate  translations-H)f  the  words  of  Juvenal ; 
but  he  frequently  changes,  augments,  and  strengthens :  as,  for 
example,  Juvenal  has  instanced  Sejanus  as  a  proof  of  the 
instability  of  political  power  and  the  &vour  of  the  great ;  John- 
son has  added  to  this  impressive  picture  the  &11  of  Wolsey. 
Hannibal  and  Alexander — ^whose  death  forms  so  instructive  a 
moral  of  the  folly  of  the  conqueror  and  general — are  not  ex- 
cluded, but  the  equally  warning  story  of  Charles  XII.  is 
made  the  vehicle  for  a  moral  lesson  not  less  admirably  ex- 
pressed, and  even  more  impressive,  from  its  nearness  of  time, 
to  a  modern  reader.  The  lofly  philosophical  tone  of  gloomy 
eloquence,  perhaps,  is  even  more  uniformly  sustained  in  the 
English  than  in  the  Roman  poet ;  and  in  the  conclusion  of 
the  satire,  where,  after  showing  the  nothingness  of  all  earthly 
hopes,  the  voice  of  reason  points  out  what  are  the  only  objects 
worthy  of  the  wise  man's  desire — health,  innocence,  resigna- 
tion, and  tranquillity — the  English  poet  must  be  allowed  to 
have  surpassed  in  pathetic  solemnity  even  the  grandeur  of  his 
model,  as  far  as  the  consolatory  truths  of  Christian  revelation 
are  sublimer  than  the  imperfect  lights  of  Stoic  paganism. 
Between  the  years  1750  and  1752  Johnson  was  occupied  in 
Rambler  ^^^  composition  of  a  journal,  or  series  of  periodical 
and  Idler,  essays,  entitled  '  The  Rambler,'  founded  upon  the 
model  of  the  *  Spectators'  and '  Tatlers'  which  Addison  and  Steele 
had  employed  so  usefully  as  a  vehicle  of  moral  improvement. 
But  in  Johnson's  hands  this  kind  of  writing  was  neither  so 
popular  nor  so  delightful  as  it  had  been  in  those  of  the  easy 
and  elegant  essayists  whom  we  have  just  mentioned.  Know- 
ledge, good  sense,  sincerity,  he  possessed  at  least  in  as  high  a 
degree  as  his  predecessors,  but  the  reader  observes  a  lack  of 
ease,  a  want  of  light  and  shade,  for  which  not  all  the  imposing 
qualities  of  Johnson's  mind  can  compensate :  the  style  is  too 
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nniformly  didactic,  cathedral,  and  declamatory;  he  has  no 
shift  of  words,  and  will  describe  the  frivolity  of  a  coxcomb 
with  the  same  rolling  periods  and  solemn  gravity  of  antithesis 
as  would  be  appropriate  enough  in  an  invective  against 
tyranny  or  fanaticism.  But  the  *  Ramblers'  are  full  of  weighty 
and  solid  sense,  and  if  less  amusing,  they  are  certainly  neither 
less  useful  nor  less  instructive.  Addison  and  Steele  talk, 
Johnson  declaims:  the  former  address  you  like  virtuous, 
learned,  and  well-bred  men  of  the  world,  whose  scholastic 
acquirements  have  been  harmonised  and  digested  by  long 
intercourse  with  polished  society ;  Johnson  rather  like  a  uni- 
versity professor,  who  retains,  in  the  world,  something  of  the 
^iffiiess  of  the  chair.  The  above  remarks  will  apply  no  less 
to  the  ^  Idler,'  another  publication  on  a  similar  plan,  which 
continued  to  appear  between  1758  and  1760. 

In  the  interval  which  occurred  between  the  discontinuance 
of  the  former  and  the  commencement  of  the  last-  ^. 
mentioned  periodical,  appeared  the  celebrated  *^  onary. 
'  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,'  on  which  Johnson  had 
been  laboriously  engaged  during  a  period  of  about  seven 
years.  This  work  is  a  glorious  monument  of  learning,  energy, 
and  perseverance ;  and,  when  viewed  as  the  production  of  a 
single  unaided  scholar,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  signal 
triumphs  of  literary  activity.  If  we  compare  with  Johnson's 
Dictionary  the  great  national  work  of  the  French  Academy, 
we  shall  find  abundant  reason  to  admire  the  astonishing  courage 
and  diligence  of  our  countryman,  who  alone,  unsupported,  in 
the  midst  of  other  and  pressing  occupations,  found  means  to 
produce,  in  seven  years,  a  dictionary  certainly  not  inferior  to 
what  was  considered  as  a  great  national  monument,  which  was 
produced  by  the  united  labour  of  a  royally-endowed  and  nu- 
merous corporation,  and  which  occupied  an  infinitely  longer 
time  in  the  preparation.  We  must  not  forget,  either,  the 
immense  difference  between  the  two  languages  in  point  of 
richness  and  copiousness,  which  rend^^  the  task  of  an  English 
lexicographer  immeasurably  more  onerous.  Both  Johnson's 
work  and  the  '  Dictionnaire  de  1' Academic '  are  remarkable 
for  the  neatness  and  acuteness  of  interpretation  of  words  ^ 
both  give  examples  of  the  various  meanings  from  good  authors ; 
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and  in  this  last  reqpect  we  conceive  that  Johnson's  work  is 
markedly  superior ;  for  the  Academic  contents  itself  with  any 
quotation  which  exhibits  with  sufficient  clearness  the  parti- 
cular use  of  the  word  in  question,  but  beyond  this  has  no 
specific  value,  and  often  no  meaning  or  interest  whatever. 
The  quotations  employed  by  Johnson,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
illustrate  and  exemplify  the  different  significations  of  words, 
are  not  only  taken  from  a  vast  collection  of  works  of  classical 
authority,  but  themselves  contain  something  complete  and 
interesting  in  itself— either  a  beautiful  passage  of  poetry,  a 
pithy  remark,  a  historical  &ct,  or  a  scientific  definition.  The 
principal  defect  of  this  excellent  dictionary  is  the  etymological 
part.  When  Johnson  wrote,  the  German  literature  could 
hardly  be  said  to  be  in  exbtence,  and  the  northern  languages 
were  consequently  not  studied :  the  investigator  was  deprived 
almost  completely  of  the  immense  light  thrown  upon  the 
history  of  our  language  by  those  dialects  which  form  the 
source  of  so  important  a  portion  of  it. 

In  1759  appeared  the  fitmous  oriental  tale  entitled  ^  Bas- 
^^  selas,'  a  work  of  no  great  length,  but  exhibiting 

all  the  peculiarities  of  Johnson's  manner.  As  a 
representation  of  Eastern  society,  or  indeed  as  a  picture  of 
society  in  any  sense,  it  has  no  claim  to  our  admiration :  there 
is  no  interest  in  the  plot,  if,  indeed,  it  can  be  said  to  have  a 
plot — there  is  hardly  any  attempt  at  the  delineation  of  cha- 
racter ;  but  if  read  as  a  fine  succession  of  moral  remarks, 
breathing  a  somewhat  desponding  tone  of  feeling,  and  con- 
veyed in  his  characteristic  pomp  of  measured  declamation — 
it  merits  more  than  one  perusal.  Compared  with  the  descrip- 
tions of  Oriental  manners,  which  more  recent  times  have  given 
us — *  Easselas '  will  seem  stiff,  vague,  and  unnatural.  The 
Happy  Valley  of  the  Abyssinian  prince  is  as  nothing  when  com- 
pared with  the  Hall  of  £blis  in  the  wonderful  tale  of  *  Vathek ;' 
but  we  repeat,  that  Johnson's  production  is  not  to  be  read  as  a 
novel,  but  as  a  series  of  moral  essays  on  a  vast  multiplicity  of 
subjects,  full  of  sense,  acuteness,  and  originality  of  thought. 

The  last  work  which  we  shall  mention  is  '  The  Lives  of  the 
Lives  of  the  Poets,'  originally  composed  at  the  instance  of  a 
Poets.  bookseller,  in  order  to  be  prefixed  to  a  collection 
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of  specimens  of  this  branch  of  English  literature.  The  plan 
of  this  work  was  very  limited,  perhaps  unavoidably  so,  ex- 
cluding nearly  all  of  the  very  greatest  names  in  our  litei-ature, 
and  embracing  for  the  most  part  only  what  must  be  considered 
as  by  no  means  the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  English  Muse, 
i.e.  from  Cowley  to  Johnson's  own  time.  With  the  exception 
of  Milton,  all  the  poets  whose  biographies  he  has  written 
belong  to  that  school  which  we  have  described  as  having 
grown  up  mainly  under  Latin,  French,  and  Italian  influence 
— in  short,  the  classicists — in  whose  works  the  intellect  is  the 
predominant  power.  In  judging  of  this  species  of  poetry, 
Johnson  has  shown  a  might,  mastery,  and  solidity  of  criticism, 
perhaps  unequalled  by  any  other  author ;  but  the  moment  he 
enters  the  enchanted  ground  of  what  is  called  romantic  poetry, 
he  exhibits  a  singular  and  total  want  of  perception.  Indeed^ 
hb  mind,  admirably  adapted  as  it  was  for  the  scientific  part 
of  criticism,  was  impotent  to  feel  or  appreciate  what  is  pictu- 
resque or  passionate.  He  is  like  a  deaf  man  seated  at  a 
symphony  of  Beethoven — a  sense  is  wanting  to  him.  How 
accurately  and  acutely  has  he  characterised  Cowley,  Dryden, 
Pope,  and  Otway !  How  justly  has  he  appreciated  the  more 
intellectual  qualities  of  Milton !  But  when  he  ridicules  the 
'  Lycidas,'  or  complains  of  the  blank  verse  of  ^  Paradise 
Lost,' — when  he  charges  the  lyrics  of  Gray  with  absurdity 
and  extravagance,  who  does  not  see  that  Nature,  so  liberal 
to  him  in  some  respects,  had  denied  to  his  powerful  mind  the 
least  sensibility  for  what  is  beautiful  and  enchanting  in  the 
airy  world  of  fancy  ?  *  The  Lives  of  the  Poets,'  when  read 
with  due  allowance,  will  undoubtedly  remain  a  classical  work 
in  England.  We  shall  not  easily  find  so  vast  an  accumulation 
of  ingenious,  solid,  and  acute  observaiion,  so  rich  a  treasury 
of  noble  moral  lessons,  or  so  fine  and  manly  a  tone  of  writing 
and  thinking,  as  this  excellent  volume  contains.  Let  us 
enjoy  what  it  possesses  and  can  give,  without  murmuring  at 
what  it  has  not. 

Besides  the  above  works,  Johnson  composed  an  immense 
number  of  detached  pieces  of  criticism,  and  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  political  writer.  Many  of  his  pamphlets  (which  were 
always  in  support  of  extreme  Tory  or  monarchical  opinions) 
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obtained  great  celebrity  at  the  time.  In  1762  be  received  the 
gift  of  a  pension  of  300/.  a-year — a  just  though  inadequate 
reward  for  the  utility  of  his  numerous  writings,  and  his  un- 
flinching devotion  to  the  cause  of  virtue,  religi<m,  and  morality. 
He  also  published  an  edition  of  Shakspeare,  not  very  valuable 
in  a  philological  point  of  view,  from  his  imperfect  acquaint- 
ance and  sympathy  with  our  older  and  more  romantic  litera- 
ture, but  useful  as  embodying  a  large  mass  of  notes  and 
illustrations  of  disputed  and  obscure  passages.  The  character 
of  Shakspeare's  genius,  given  in  the  pre&ce,  is  a  noble  speci- 
men of  panegyric ;  and  it  is  singular  to  see  how  far  the  divine 
genius  of  the  dramatist  almost  succeeds  in  overcoming  all  the 
prejudices  of  Johnson's  age  and  education.  As  a  moralist,  as 
a  painter  of  men  and  minds,  Johnson  has  done  Shakspeare  (at 
least  as  £ur  as  any  man  could)  ample  justice ;  but  in  his  judg- 
ment of  the  g^eat  creative  poet's  more  romantic  manifestations 
he  exhibits  a  callousness  and  insensibility  which  was  partly 
the  result  of  his  education  and  of  the  age  when  he  lived,  and 
partly,  without  doubt,  the  consequence  of  the  peculiar  consti- 
tution of  his  mind — a  mind  which  felt  much  more  sympathy 
with  men  than  with  things,  and  was  much  more  at  home  in 
the  ^^  full  tide  of  London  existence "  than  in  the  airy  world 
of  imagination— among  the  every-day  crowds  of  Fleet  Street, 
than  in  Prospero's  enchanted  isle,  or  the  moonlit  terraces  of 
Verona.  It  was  this  positivism  of  mind  (to  borrow  a  most 
expressive  French  word)  that  gave  him  such  an  extraordinary 
and  well-deserved  supremacy  as  a  conversationist ;  and  it  was 
this  mixture  of  learning,  benevolence,  wit,  virtue,  and  good 
sense  that  makes  the  admirable  portrait  of  him,  Daguerreotyped 
in  the  memoirs  of  his  friend  and  disciple  Boswell,  the  most 
interesting  and  living  portrait  which  literature  exhibits  of  a 
great  and  good  man — the  perfect  embodiment  of  the  ideal  of 
the  English  character,  with  all  its  honesty,  goodness,  and 
nobility,  rather  individualised  than  disfigured  by  the  few  and 
venial  foibles  and  oddities  which  alloy  its  sterling  gold. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE   GBEAT  NOVELISTS. 


History  of  Prose  Fiction — in  Spain,  Italy,  and  France— The  fiomanoe 
and  the  Novel — Defoe — Robinson  Crusoe—Sonrce  of  its  Charm — 
Defoe's  Air  of  Reality— Minor  Works— Richardson— Pamela — Cla- 
rissa Harlowe — Female  Characters — Sir  Charles  Grandison— Fielding 
— Joseph  Andrews— Jonathan  Wild — ^Tom  Jones— Amelia— Smollett 
— Roderick  Random — Sea  Characters  —  Peregrine  Pickle  —  Connt 
Fathom — Humphry  Clinker— Sterne— Tristram  Shandy  and  the  Senti- 
mental Journey— Goldsmith — Chinese  Letters — Traveller  and  De- 
serted Village — ^Vicar  of  Wakefield— Comedies— Histories. 

We  are  now  axrived  at  that  point  in  the  history  of  British 
literature  where,  in  obedience  to  the  ever-acting  History  of 
laws  which  T^ulate  intellectual  as  they  do  phy-  prose  fiction, 
sical  development,  a  new  species  of  composition  was  to  ori- 
ginate. As  in  the  material  creation  we  find  the  several  mani« 
festations  of  productive  energy  following  a  progressive  order, 
— the  lower,  humbler,  and  less  organised  existences  appearing 
first,  and  successively  making  way  for  kinds  more  variously 
and  bounteously  endowed,  the  less  perfect  merging  imper- 
ceptibly into  the  more  perfect, — so  can  we  trace  a  similar 
action  of  this  law  in  the  gradual  development  of  man's  intel-* 
lectual  operatiojis.  No  sooner  do  certain  favourable  condi- 
tions exist,  no  sooner  has  a  fit  nidus  or  theatre  of  action  been 
produced,  than  we  behold  new  manifestations  of  human  intel- 
lect appearing  in  literature,  in  science,  and  in  art,  with  as 
much  regularity  as,  in  the  primeval  eras  of  the  physical  world, 
the  animalcule  gave  way  to  the  fish,  the  fish  to  the  reptile,  the 
reptile  to  the  bird,  the  beast,  and  ultimately  to  man. 

Spain,  France,  and  Italy  had  all  possessed  the  germ  or 
embryo  of  prose  fiction  before  it  can  be  said  to  appear  as  a 
substantive,  independent,  and  influential  species  of  literature 
in  Great  Britain  ;  and  in  each  of  these  countries  it  manifested 
itself  under  a  dififerent  form,  modified  by  the  character  of  the 
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respective  peoples,  the  nature  of  their  language,  the  character 
of  those  antecedent  types  of  literature  which  gave  birth  to  or 
suggested  it,  and  the  state  of  society  whose  manners  it  reflected. 
In  Spain,  for  example,  arising  among  a  romantic,  religious, 
and  chivalrous  people,  whose  memory  was  full  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  Moorish  warfiure,  and  possessing  the  acute,  impressible, 
and  yet  profound  intellect  usually  resulting  from  physical 
well-being,  a  considerable  degree  of  political  freedom,  and  a 
delicious  climate,  we  find  it  taking  the  form  of  the  romance, 
full  of  adventure,  and  with  a  splendid  prodigality  of  incident ; 
showing  traces  of  its  mixed  origin  in  the  European  delicacy 
of  its  humour  and  exquisite  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  retain- 
ing with  the  numerous  episodes  (one  inserted  within  the  other, 
as  in  the  '  Thousand  and  One  Nights ')  much  of  the  peculiar 
Oriental  structure,  together  with  the  Oriental  richness  of 
imagination,  and  Oriental  profusion  and  laxity  of  style.  Here 
we  have  the  union  of  the  Castilian  hidalgo  and  the  Aben- 
cerrage,  the  Goth  and  the  Moor,  the  lofty  sierra  and  the 
smooth  and  luxuriant  vega.  In  Italy,  again — the  Italy  of  the 
fifteenth  century — we  find  a  people  highly  civilised,  elegant, 
commercial,  exquisitely  sensitive  to  comic  ideas,  penetrating, 
questioning  everything,  applying  to  their  government  and 
their  religion  the  dangerous  test  of  ridicule,  yet  at  the  same 
time  in  the  highest  degree  sensuous,  with  a  wonderful  and 
petulant  mobility  of  imagination — at  once  childishly  super- 
stitious and  audaciously  sceptical.  Among  them  arises  Boc- 
caccio, immortalising  himself  by  a  collection  of  tales,  short 
and  pointed — alternately  drawing  the  deepest  tears  and  moving 
the  broadest  laughter — full  at  once  of  the  grossest  indecency 
and  the  highest  refinements  of  romantic  purity. 

In  France,  again,  we  find  first  the  lofly  chivalric  romance 
— interminable  in  length,  unnatural  and  exaggerated  in  senti- 
ments, but  bearing  a  general  impress  of  dignity  and  magni- 
ficence—which cannot  but  be  held  as  of  Spanish  origin.  Of 
this  the  works  of  Scud^ri  and  D'Urf4  are  memorable  examples. 
Secondly,  we  find  another  variety,  no  less  imitated  from  the 
Spanish,  in  which  the  meanest  persons  of  ordinary  life  are 
put  in  motion  and  pass  through  a  long  series  of  amusing 
though  often  rather  discreditable  adventures,  having  no  invo- 
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lotion  of  intrigue,  and  connected  together  only  by  the  slender 
thread  of  their  being  supposed  to  happen  to  one  person.  In 
this  species  of  fiction  (founded  upon  works  which  the  Spaniards 
call  stories  "  de  vida  picaresca  "—of  ragamuffin  life— from  the 
general  character  of  the  persons  and  adventures)  the  French 
have  surpassed  their  masters  4  for  much  as  a  careful  com- 
parison with  the  Spanish  originals  will  induce  us  to  detract 
from  Le  Sage's  origifudityy  it  will  be  more  than  compensated 
by  his  genius^  when  we  reflect  how  far  that  admirable  writer 
is  superior  to  Quevedo,  Mendoza,  and  Aleman,  and  others 
from  whom  he  so  freely  borrowed. 

From  the  above  remarks  it  results  that  we  can  establish 
two  important  and  distinct  forms  of  prose  fiction,  r^^ie  romance 
—the  one  treating  of  elevated  persons,  either  ima-  and  the 
ginary  or  historical,  and  delineating  serious  or'^^^^* 
important  events ;  the  other  dealing  with  men  and  actions  of 
a  more  ludicrous,  mean,  or  everyday  character — the  romance, 
10  short,  or  the  novel.  The  former  species  derives  its  name 
from  the  long  narratives  which  form  the  bulk  of  Middle- Age 
poetry,  which  were  generally  written  in  the  Bomanz  dialect ; 
the  other  from  the  short  prose  tales  so  popular  in  Italy  and 
France  at  the  revival  of  letters.  It  is  obvious  that  both  these 
designations  have  almost  completely  lost  their  original  signi- 
fication. In  England,  the  romance,  besides  the  qualities  just 
assigned,  is  generally  the  vehicle  of  a  more  artfully  constructed 
and  regular  plot;  while  the  novel  by  no  means  implies  a 
shorter  work,  though  one  of  a  less  grave  and  ambitious  cha- 
racter. In  a  word,  though  this  distinction  may  be  taken  as  a 
general  guide  to  the  student,  and  will  aid  him  perceptibly  in 
classing  these  works  of  fiction,  he  must  by  no  means  take  it  in 
too  rigid  and  invariable  an  acceptation ;  or,  rather,  he  must 
not  be  surprised  to  find  works  partaking  of  both  characters. 

But,  in  the  department  of  prose  fiction,  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  establish  for  the  English  literature  a  claim  to. 
a  degree  of  originality  (originality  of  the  highest 
order,  which  is  exhibited  in  the  separate  creation  of  a  distinct 
type)  not  inferior  to  that  which  our  country  incontestably 
exhibited  in  many  other  departments  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment— ^in  the  romantic  drama,  for  instance.     The  father  of 
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our  TomaDce  and  novel  was  Daniel  Defoe,  the  son  of  a  London 
butcher,  bom  in  1661,  and  educated  with  considerable  care 
for  the  profession  of  a  Presbyterian  pastor,  but  which  he 
renounced  for  trade,  having  during  a  long  and  eventful  life 
unsuccessfully  engaged  in  a.  great  variety  of  commercial  occu- 
pations— at  one  time  a  hosier,  at  another  a  tilemaker,  and 
ultimately  a  dealer  in  wool.  His  real  vocation,  however,  was 
that  of  a  writer,  for  he  produced  an  enormous  mass  of  com- 
positions, generally  pamphlets,  either  on  temporary  and  local 
subjects  of  political  interest,  or  narratives  adapted  to  suit  the 
passing  taste  of  the  day — ^in  fact,  what  would  be  styled  by  a 
French  critic  '^brochures  de  circonstance."  In  1699  he 
published  his  ^True-bom  Englishman,'  a  vigorous  poetical 
effusion,  written  in  singularly  rough  and  tuneless  rhymes, 
containing  a  powerful  defence  of  William  of  Orange  and  the 
Dutch  nation ;  and  in  1702  appeared  his  celebrated  pamphlet, 
^  The  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters,'  an  inimitable  piece 
of  sarcastic  irony,  in  which,  to  exhibit  in  a  hateful  light  the 
unjust  and  unconstitutional  persecution  of  the  dissenting  sects, 
he  puts  on  the  mask  of  an  adherent  of  government,  and  gravely 
advises  parliament  to  make  a  law  punishing  with  death  any 
minister  convicted  of  exercising  an  unorthodox  worship.  The 
government,  infuriated  by  the  bitter  satire,  prosecuted  the 
author  of  the  pamphlet,  and  the  uncompromising  writer  was 
punished  by  fine,  imprisonment,  exposure  in  the  pillory,  and 
the  loss  of  his  ears.  This  suggested  to  Defoe  the  strong  and 
excellent  poem  called  ^  Hymn  to  the  Pillory,'  a  powerful 
expression  of  the  feelings  of  outraged  liberty  and  patriotism. 
During  a  two  years'  confinement  in  Newgate,  our  indefatigable 
writer  conducted  a  periodical  publication  entitled '  The  Review,' 
in  which  he  boldly  attacks  the  arbitrary  and  oppressive  con- 
duct of  government,  and  gallantly  pleads  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  the  constitution.  That  Defoe  must  have  had  a  high  re- 
putation for  honesty  und  ability  is  established  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  afterwards  commissioned  by  Queen  Anne's  government 
to  go  to  Scotland,  in  order  to  influence  the  Union  between 
that  country  and  England ;  and  he  appears  to  have  acquitted 
himself  in  this  delicate  mission  with  remarkable  skill,  zeal, 
and  dexterity.    Of  this  event  he  afterwards  wrote  a  history. 
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Continuing  his  course  as  a  pamphlet-writer/  we  cannot  be 
surprised  to  find  him,  after  this  temporary  blink  of  sunshine 
in  his  fortunes,  again  imprisoned  and  fined  800/.  This  con- 
finem^it,  however,  did  not  last  so  long  as  the  former,  for  he 
was  liberated  after  two  months  ;  and  he  now  appears,  either 
disgusted  with  the  dangerous  and  ill-requited  profession  of  a 
political  writer,  or  more  probably  anxious  for  the  welfare  of 
his  own  family,  to  have  directed  his  great  powers  to  a  different 
line  of  literary  exertion— one  in  which  he  could  encounter  no 
such  persecution  as  had  so  frequently  overwhelmed  him,  and 
in  which  present  advantage  and  popularity  were  more  likely 
to  be  attained. 

In  1719  appeared  the  first  part  of  *  Robinson  Crusoe,'  one  of 
the  most  truly  genial,  perfect,  and  original  fictions  Bobinson 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  may  be  said  that  Cruaoe. 
some  of  the  high  and  peculiar  merits  of  this  tale  have  been  the 
very  cause  of  our  not  appreciating  its  extraordinary  qualities  as 
they  deserve.  It  is  almost  universally  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  very  young,  and  the  avidity  with  which  its  pages  are 
devoured  by  the  childish  reader,  and  the  neverfailing  per- 
manency with  which  its  principal  scenes,  events,  and  cha- 
racters remain  graven  on  the  memory  of  all  who  have  ever 
read  it,  prevent  us  from  recurring  to  its  perusal,  and  thus 
hinder  us  from  applying  to  the  fiction  which  enchanted  our 
childhood  the  test  of  the  more  critical  judgment  of  after  life. 
Were  such  a  test  to  be  generally  applied,  and  were  we  to 
examine  into  the  means  by  which  those  intense  impressions — 
among  the  intensest  which  the  memory  of  childhood  can 
recall — were  produced,  Defoe's  name  would  be  regarded 
with  veneration,  as  that  of  him  who  gave  our  in&nt  curiosity 
its  healthiest  and  sweetest  food,  and  our  infimt  sensibilities 
their  most  legitimate  and  improving  aetion. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  deprive  Defoe  of  the  glory  of 
having  invented  the  subject  and  outline  of '  Robinson  Crusoe ;' 
and  some  have  even  suggested  that  the  novelist  merely  ex- 
panded the  narrative  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  Scottish  seaman, 
left  (as  was  a  not  uncommon  punishment  among  the  rude 
navigators  of  that  time,  technically  called  ^^  marooning  ")  by 
his  shipmates  upon  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  where  he 
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passed  a  loDg  series  of  years  in  a  solitary  existence,  somewhat 
resembling  the  supposed  life  of  Crusoe.  But  apart  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  leading  idea  of  the  work  (a  shipwrecked 
solitary  in  an  uninhabited  island  of  the  tropics)  implies  no 
very  great  stretch  of  invention,  and  that  such  an  event  is  at 
all  times  exceedingly  possible,  and  was  then  not  unfrequent, 
Selkirk's  narrative  is  extant,  and,  if  compared  to  the  fiction 
of  Defoe,  triumphantly  disproves  the  accusation  above  stated, 
and  shows  us  the  immense  difference  between  a  meagre  state- 
ment of  bare  &cts  and  the  powers  of  creative  genius.  Where 
shall  we  find  in  Selkirk's  narrative  (the  most  striking  circum- 
stances of  which  are  the  savage  and  almost  bestial  state  to 
which  the  unfortunate  solitary  was  reduced)  the  inexhaustible 
prodigality  of  contrivance  by  which  Robinson  alleviates  his 
long  redusion,  his  attempts  at  escape,  his  hopes,  his  terrors, 
his  sickness,  his  religious  struggles,  his  sorrows,  and  his  joys  ? 
In  Defoe  we  associate  with  the  persons,  places,  animals,  and 
things  of  which  he  speaks  a  reality  as  absolute  and  intense — 
nay,  often  much  more  so— as  we  do  with  the  true  recollec- 
tions of  things  and  people  which  surrounded  us  in  childhood. 
If  we  examine  our  own  memory  we  shall  find  that  the  image 
of  Crusoe,  of  Friday,  of  Friday's  father,  of  the  goats,  the  cats, 
the  parrots,  of  the  corn  which  Crusoe  planted,  of  the  canoe 
which  he  makes  and  then  finds  too  heavy  for  him  to  launch, 
the  cave  in  which  he  stows  his  gunpowder,  the  creek  in  which 
he  lands  in  his  raft,  and  in  general  the  whole  topog^phy  of 
the  island — ^we  shall  find,  we  repeat,  that  these  images  are  as 
strong,  as  intense  (and  surely,  therefore,  as  real)  as  our  recol- 
lection of  the  playthings  which  we  broke,  the  little  plot  of 
ground  which  we  cultivated,  the  nurse  who  took  care  of  us, 
or  the  woods  in  which  we  went  a-nutting.  What  then  is  the 
artifice  by  which  genius  has  worked — ^for  even  the  divinity  of 
genius  must  work  by  secondary  means — to  do  this  miracle  ? 
We  reply,  the  admirable  causality  of  Defoe's  mind,  the 
courage  with  which  he  renounces  the  supernatural,  the  ex- 
traordinary— the  intensity  of  good  sense  which  fixed  the  work 
in  a  low  key,  as  it  were,  dealing  with  the  most  ordinary  ele- 
ments of  human  character  and  the  most  everyday  operations 
of  nature.     He  might  have  made  Crusoe,  instead  of  the  plain 
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work-day  being  that  we  behold  him — ^the  mate  of  a  merchant- 
maoy  an  ordinary  man,  neither  wise,  nor  learned,  nor  in- 
genious, nor  virtuous,  beyond  the  ^reat  mass  of  human  beings 
—he  might  have  made  him  intrinsicaUy  {per  se)  more  in- 
teresting ;  but  would  he  not  have  been  relatively  less  so  ?  In 
like  manner  Defoe  might  have  made  his  work  a  vehicle  for 
much  more  extensive  information  in  natural  history,  physics, 
astronomy,  &c.,  than  he  has  done ;  but  would  it  have  been 
equally  interesting  ?  This  question  has  been  settled  by  all 
the  innumerable  works  which  have  been  written  on  the  model 
of  Robinson  Crusoe,  with  the  laudable  object  of  conveying 
elementary  instruction  to  the  young  through  the  medium  of 
fiction :  as,  for  example,  the  little  book  called  '  Le  Robinson 
Suisse,'  Marryat's  ^  Masterman  Ready,'  '  History  of  Sir 
Edward  Seaward,'  &c.  In  all  these,  and  they  have  all  much 
merit,  the  author  has  injured  the  effsct  of  his  picture  by 
crowding  his  canvas  with  figures,  and  represented  his  ship- 
wrecked families  as  a  great  deal  too  ingenious  and  adroit,  and 
their  exertions  as  too  uniformly  successful.  In  the  difficulties 
encountered  by  his  hero,  the  author  has  frequently  repre- 
sented those  as  most  harassing  and  as  most  difficult  to  be  sur- 
mounted which  at  first  thought  we  should  be  apt  to  consider 
as  trifles  :  thus,  for  example,  the  repeated  failures  of  Robinson 
to  make  an  earthenware  pot  which  would  stand  the  fire,  or  a 
mechanism  by  which  to  turn  his  grindstone,  are  certainly 
difiiculties  which  a  superficial  consideration  would  by  no 
means  suggest,  and  yet  which  reflection  would  show  us  were 
both  probable,  serious,  and  surmountable  only  by  great  exer- 
tion of  thought  and  labour.  In  the  same  way  the  oversights, 
mistakes,  and  want  of  calculation  in  the  supposed  hero  are 
exactly  such  as  might,  and  probably  would,  happen  to  every- 
body. Robinson  Crusoe  cuts  down  a  huge  tree,  and  with 
immense  labour  makes  a  boat  which  he  cannot  launch ;  but 
Sir  £dward  Seaward  is  far  too  philosophical  to  do  such  a 
thing.  Robinson  uses  all  his  ink,  and  knows  not  how  to 
make  a  new  stock ;  but  the  Either  of  the  Swiss  family  would 
have  suggested  half-a-dozen  ingenious  compounds  which 
would  serve  as  well,  and  possibly  would  have  manufactured 
paper  into  the  bargain.     But  Robinson  possesses  just  the 
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uverage  amount  of  invention,  ingenuity,  courage,  and  dex- 
terity, and  therefore  every  reader  can  instantly  and  nnfailingiy 
put  himself  in  Crusoe's  place.  The  success  of  this  admirable 
story  was  instantaneous  and  immense,  and  Defoe  afterwards 
published  a  second  part,  universally  and  justly  considered  as 
inferior  to  the  first.  The  island  is  clianged  into  a  colony ; 
and  the  quarrels  and  labours  of  the  English  sailors  and 
Spaniards,  their  battles  with  the  savages,  though  described 
with  Defoe's  neverfailing  animation,  simplicity,  and  vigour, 
fidl  to  interest  us  like  the  inimitable  history  of  the  Solitary. 
The  conclusion  of  the  work,  describing  Robinson's  voyages 
and  return  to  England,  is  also  comparatively  uninteresting, 
though  there  are  to  be  found  in  them  several  passages  and 
episodes  described  with  impressive  power :  as,  for  example, 
the  ship  on  fire,  the  dreadful  scene  of  the  crew  dying  of 
hunger,  the  battle  with  the  wolves,  and  so  on.  They  are  like 
extracts  from  the  journals  of  some  of  our  old  navigators^ 
simple,  unaffected,  picturesque;  striking  from  the  natural 
pathos  of  the  rough  but  kind  and  honest  narrator. 

Defoe  now  poured  forth  a  profusion  of  narratives  detailing 
Minor  prose  the  adventures  and  exploits  of  noted  robbers, 
works.  cheats,  and  male&ctors;    showing  an  intimate 

acquaintance  with  the  habits  and  thoughts  of  such  persons, 
and  giving  to  his  narratives,  by  the  peculiar  magic  of  his  plain 
style,  all  the  prestige  of  reality,  a  quality  which  no  author — 
not  even  Swifl — ever  so  perfectly  attained.  Though  the 
persons  and  actions  described  in  this  class  of  works  are 
generally  mean  and  discreditable,  Defoe  has  not  fiillen  into 
that  base  and  corrupting  error  of  more  recent  literature,  of 
holding  up  to  admiration  the  characters  and  actions  of  im- 
moral and  dishonest  men,  and  making  our  admiration  of 
energy,  perseverance,  and  address,  minbter  to  the  worst  pro- 
pensities of  our  nature,  by  showing  these  high  qualities 
associated  with  unrestrained  passions  and  the  deeds  of  crime. 
In  his  '  Lives'  of  Moll  Flaggon,  Colonel  Jack,  Captain  Single- 
ton, &c.,  Defoe  has  written  to  warn,  not  to  attract.  Among 
the  list  of  these  minor  works  we  must  not  omit  his  ^  Journal 
of  the  Pl«^ue  Year,'  a  pretended  narrative  of  the  great 
pestilence  which  devastated  London  in  1665,  written  in  the 
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character  of  a  plain  citizen,  and  eyewitness  of  the  horrors  he 
describes.  In  this  terrific  narrative,  many  of  the  details  of 
which  are  probably  real,  the  verisimilitude  b  so  wonderfully 
maintained,  that  the  book  has  often  been  quoted  as  an 
authority  on  the  subject.  As  a  work  of  mere  descriptive 
fiction^  nothing  can  be  more  awful,  more  tremendous,  than 
the  hideous  phantom,  of  the  maniac,  Solomon  Eagle,  flitting 
through  the  city  like  a  messenger  of  death,  the  Great  Pit  in 
Aldgate,  the  Dead-Cart,  the  apparitions  in  the  air,  or  the 
silent  line  of  ships  stretching  down  the  river  ^^  as  far  as  I 
could  see.'* 

To  the  numerous  proofs  already  alleged  of  the  power,  so 
eminently  possessed  by  Defoe,  of  what  Scott  has  happily  called 
*^ forging  the  handwriting  of  ncUure,^'  t.  e.  perfectly  imitat- 
ing the  plain  and  unaffected  air  of  truthful  narration,  we  have 
only  to  add  that  singular  triumph  of  his  peculiar  skill  in  this 
art^  his  tract  describing  the  '  Apparition  of  one  Mrs.  Veal, 
the  next  day  after  her  death,  to  one  Mrs.  Bargrave,  at  Can- 
terbury, the  Eighth' of  September,  1705,' — ^perhaps  the  boldest 
and  most  adroit  experiment  upon  human  credulity  that  ever 
was  made.  It  is  needless  to  remark  that  the  whole  of  this 
admirably-contrived  story,  the  persons,  the  place,  the  minute 
and  fiimiliar  details,  the  exquisite  solution  of  the  objections  to 
the  reality  of  the  apparition,  which,  with  an  air  of  inimitable 
candour,  Defoe  mentions  and  refutes — in  short,  the  whole 
thing  is  a  pure  creation  of  the  novelist's  mind,  invented  to 
recommend  a  dull  book  on  death.  It  cannot  be  wondered  at 
that  this  consummate  artifice  perfectly  succeeded,  and  that, 
to  use  the  sly  words  of  the  author,  '^  Drelincourfs  book  is, 
since  this  happened,  bought  up  strangely.** 

This  great  and  original  genius  closed  his  long,  useful,  and 
agitated  .existence  in  1731,  leaving,  among  the  two  hundred 
and  ten  different  works  which  he  composed,  many  which  will 
serve  the  literary  student  with  the  finest  models  of  fictitious 
incidents,  so  naturally  and  artfully  told  as  to  extort  the. mo- 
mentary belief  of  the  most  sceptical;  offering  the  meta- 
physician the  materials  for  solving  the  abstrusest  problems  of 
credibility. 

In  the  elaborate  and  once  universally  read  novels  of  Samuel 
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Richardson,  we  shall  see  evidences  of  a  new  advance  in  the 

,     ,        art  of  fiction.     The  leading  aim  of  Defoe  is  to 
Bichardson.  ,»  .,        ,  ,,  ,.  t»    /•  •  t 

gratify  curiosity  through  the  medium  of  jatth  ; 

and  we  have  just  seen  that  his  primary  characteristic  is  the 
admirable  skill  and  certainty  by  which  the  author  excites  and 
maintains  in  the  reader's  mind  an  involuntary  and  irresistible 
belief  in  the  resdity  of  the  things  and  persons  described.  We 
find  in  Richardson  the  struggle  after  reality,  and  the  effort  to 
inspire  belief  by  natural  and  minute  detail,  which  in  Defoe  is 
a  primary  feature,  now  become  a  secondary  one  ;  and  some- 
thing superadded,  viz.,  the  ideal — the  creation  of  character. 
We  have  passed,  as  it  were,  from  a  lower  into  a  higher  class 
of  organisation,  in  which  the  fiusulties  and  functions  of  the 
lower  are  not  suppressed  or  extinguished ;  but  those  which 
were  prominent  and  capital  have  become  secondary,  from  the 
addition  of  a  new  and  more  elevated  element.  We  have 
advanced  to  another  term  of  our  sublime  progression — that 
progression  which  b^ns  at  zero  and  rises  to  infinity. 

All  men  of  great  genius  seem  to  be  eminently  possessed  of 
the  quality  of  good  sense ;  and  of  this  truth  Richardson,  both 
in  his  life  and  writings,  offers  a  striking  confirmation.  He  was 
the  son  of  rustic  parents,  in  the  very  humblest  class,  was  bom 
in  1689,  and  was  apprenticed  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  to  a 
London  printer.  In  this  occupation,  not  unfavourable  (wit- 
ness Franklin,  and  other  eminent  men)  to  the  self-education 
of  an  active  and  well-constituted  mind,  he  gradually  rose  to 
respectability,  and  ultimately  to  competence  and  consideration ; 
for  he  was  idterwards  appointed  printer  of  the  Journals  to  the 
House  of  Commons ;  chosen,  in  1754,  Master  of  the  Company 
of  Stationers;  and  purchased,  in  1760,  half  the  patent  or 
monopoly  attached  to  the  lucrative  office  of  King's  printer. 
Having  thus  arrived  at  what  must  be  considered  as  the  highest 
point  of  an  active  citizen's  career,  and  having  by  prudence, 
industry,  and  probity,  accumulated  a  handsome  fortune,  he 
retired,  in  the  noon  of  life,  to  his  pleasant  suburban  retreat  of 
Parson's  Green,  near  London,  where  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  useful  and  honourable  life.  There  appears  to  have 
been,  whether  derived  from  nature  or  only  resulting  from 
circumstances,  something  feminine  in  his  mental  organisatioc ; 
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for  his  works  show  not  only  a  good  deal  of  that  sensitive  or 
rather  sentimental  melancholy  which  characterises  the  female 
mind,  but  much  of  the  female  timidity  of  taste,  the  female 
appreciation  of  minute  peculiarities,  and  also,  it  is  but  just  to 
say,  the  female  penetration,  and  the  female  purity  of  moral 
sentiment.  Indeed,  he  appears  to  have  passed  much  of  his  life 
among  women ;  for,  being  early  distinguished  for  his  talents 
as  a  letter- writer,  he  is  related  to  have  devoted  his  pen,  at 
one  period  of  his  youth,  to  the  service  of  three  young  women 
in  humble  life,  and  to  have  conducted  their  respective  love- 
correspondence.  Perhaps  this  is  the  germ  of  *  Pamela '  and 
'  Clarissa ;'  for  the  female  heart,  whether  bounding  beneath 
the  *'  sad-coloured  **  gown  of  the  poor  maid-servant,  or  throb- 
bing beneath  the  diamond  stomacher  of  the  duchess,  is  in- 
variably and  eternally  the  same.  It  has  been  observed,  too, 
with  great  justice,  that  Richardson's  female  characters  are, 
generally  speaking,  incomparably  superior  in  depth  of  obser- 
vation, variety,  and  naturalness  to  his  men ;  and  we  know 
that  one  of  the  innocent  weaknesses  of  the  great  novelist's 
advanced  life,  when  he  was  full  of  years  and  glory,  was  to 
receive,  like  the  woman-worshipped  Krishna  of  the  Indian 
mythology,  the  delicious  incense  of  admiration  and  flattery 
from  a  circle  of  female  adorers  which  he  had  assembled 
around  him. 

Richardson  did  not  begin  to  write  till  he  was  almost  fifty 
years  of  ^e ;  when,  being  urged  by  two  book- 
sellers  to  compose  a  collection  of  letters  likely  to 
be  useful  to  young  people  of  the  lower  orders,  and  calculated 
to  purify  their  taste  and  inculcate  principles  of  morality,  he 
accepted  the  task  for  which  he  was  so  well  qualified ;  and  in 
the  course  of  execution  he  discovered  that  his  work  (destined 
primarily,  also,  to  serve  in  a  great  measure  as  models  of  an 
epistolary  style)  might  be  rendered  more  natural,  amusing, 
and  instructive  by  making  the  letters  tell  a  story.  The  result 
was  *  Pamela,'  an  admirable  and  truly  original  work  of  fiction, 
which  at  once  raised  its  author  to  an  unprecedented  height 
of  popularity,  and  instantly  annihilated  the  vogue  of  those 
afiected,  unnatural,  and  wearisome  romances  which  till  then 
had  formed  the  sole  amusement  of  our  great-grandmothers. 
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<  Pamela'  (which  appeared  in  1741,  said  to  have  been  written 
in  three  months,  and  five  editions  of  which  were  exhausted  in 
one  year)  was,  indeed,  an  unspeakable  improvement  upon  the 
interminable  and  stilted  productions  which  it  for  ever  dis- 
placed ;  and  we  can  sympathise  with  the  delight  of  a  female 
reader  of  that  day,  in  obtaining  a  natural  story  of  ordinary 
life,  full  of  fine  perception  of  character,  exquisite  pathos  and 
tenderness,  instead  of  the  absurd  exaggerations,  the  feeble 
pomposity  of  incidents,  the  puerile  uniformity  of  character, 
and  everlasting  hair-splitting  of  amorous  casuistry,  which 
form  the  substance  of  the  Cyruses  and  Clelias  of  the  school 
of  Scuderi  and  DTJrf^.  It  relates,  in  letters  supposed  to  pass 
between  the  principal  personages  of  the  fiible — a  form  of 
composition  from  which  Richardson  never  departed — the 
sufierings  and  trials  of  the  beautiful  heroine,  a  servant-girl, 
who  is  persecuted  by  malignity  and  assailed  by  seduction, 
but  whose  virtue  and  constancy  ultimately  triumph  over  all 
her  enemies,  and  gain  for  the  victim  the  hand  of  her  repent- 
ant master.  Nothing  can  be  simpler,  more  unpretending, 
more  ordinary  than  such  a  canvas.  The  cause  of  the  power 
over  our  sympathies  is  the  consummate  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart — and  especially  the  female  heart — ^which  this 
excellent  author  displays^  and  his  wise  boldness  in  describing, 
without  scruple  and  exaggeration,  even  such  most  trifling 
incidents  (whether  external  or  mental)  as  such  a  story  natu- 
rally suggests.  , 

His  first  work  having  been  received  with  a  frenzy  of  admi- 
ration by  the  public,  and  even  solemnly  recom- 
mended from  the  pulpit,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  Richardison  should  continue  so  auspicious  a  career ;  and 
in  1 749  appeared  '  Clarissa  Harlowe,'  another  fiction,  on  a 
similar  though  more  ambitious  plan,  and  dealing  with  person- 
ages in  a  higher  order  of  society.  This  work  has  obtained  a 
European  glory  for  its  author,  and  has  been  universally  lauded 
and  translated  on  the  continent,  and  even  in  France;  and 
indubitably,  as  a  grand  and  impressive  moral  drama,  teaching 
deep  lessons  of  virtue  through  the  tragic  media  of  pity  and 
terror,  it  deserves  all  its  fame.  In  England,  however,  neither 
this  nor  ady  other  of  Bichardson's  novels  can  be  considered  as 
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any  longer  very  generally  read.  Accustomed  as  we  are  to  a 
more  fiery,  rapid,  highly-coloured,  and  toide-awake  mode  of 
narration,  we  have  in  some  measure  lost  our  relish  for  the 
manner  of  this  accomplished  artist,  who  produces  his  effect  by 
an  uninterrupted  accumulation  of  touches  individually  imper- 
ceptible, by  an  i^glomerative,  not  a  generative  process.  If 
our  great  modem  works  of  creative  fiction  may  be  compared 
to  the  rapid  and  colossal  agency  of  volcanic  fire,  the  produc- 
tions of  Richardson  may  resemble  the  slow  and  gradual  form- 
ation of  an  alluvial  continent,^  the  secular  accumulation  of 
minute  particles  deposited  by  the  gentle  yet  irresistible  current 
of  a  river.  If  the  volcanic  tract — the  offspring  of  fire — ^be 
sublimely  broken  into  thunder-shattered  mountain-peak  and 
smiling  valley,  yet  the  level  delta  is  not  less  fertile  or  less 
adorned  by  its  own  mild  and  luxuriant  beauty.  In  *  Clarissa,' 
Bichardson  has  drawn  with  more  skill  and  a  firmer  pencil  than 
was  usual  with  him  the  character  of  a  man  of  splendid  talents 
and  attractions,  but  totally  devoid  of  morality.  Lovelace  is 
fiuniliar  to  millions  of  readers  as  an  admirably  strong  and 
natural  combination  of  the  most  consummate  villany  with  all 
that  can  dazzle  and  impose.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that 
Richardson's  men,  though  often  marked  and  individualised  by 
some  happy  stroke  of  character,  rather  resemble  men  as  seen 
hf  women — ^that  is  to  say,  not  as  they  appear  to  their  own  sex, 
but  with  something  of  that  involuntary  inaccuracy  which 
necessarily-  accompanies  the  estimate  of  one  sex  by  the  other. 
They  are  men,  but  seen  through  a  female  atmosphere.  The 
pathos  in  ^  Clarissa  Harlowe '  is  carried  to  an  intense  and 
almost  unendurable  intensity,  and  the  catastrophe  is  worthy 
to  be  compared,  for  overwhelming  and  irresistible  agony,  to 
the  noblest  efforts  of  pathetic  conception  in  Scott,  in  our  elder 
dramatists,  or  in  the  Greek  tragedians. 

Four  years  had  not  elapsed  ere  Richardson's  indefatigable 
industry  gave  to  the  world  his  third  and  last  great 
fiction,  the  ^  Sir  Charles  Grandison.'  In  this  he 
endeavoured  to  give  us  his  ideal  of  the  character  of  a  perfect 
hero~a  union  of  the  good  Christian  and  the  accomplished 
English  gentleman.  But  Sir  Charles,  the  model  man  of  Richard- 
son's  imagination,  is  generally  found  to  be  exceedingly  tiresome 
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and  pedantic  ;  and  the  heroine,  Miss  Harriet  Byron — a  similar 
model  of  female  perfection — ^ts,  like  her  lover,  exceedingly 
cold,  tame,  and  uninteresting.    In  general,  we  must  reproach 
this  novel,  even  in  a  higher  degpree  than  the  rest  of  Richard- 
son's fictions,  with  the  fiiult  of  inordinate  Ungthiness.     It  is 
true  that  these  works,  enormous  in  length  as  they  are,  were 
an  immeasurable  improvement,  in  this  respect  as  well  as  in 
the  more  important  qualities  of  naturalness  and  interest,  upon 
the  ^p^ous  tomes  which  they  supplanted ;  and  likewise  that, 
Bichardson's  manner  depending  upon  the  progressive  accu- 
mulation of  minute  incidents  and  strokes  of  character,  we 
speedily  become  involuntarily  carried  away  by  the  gentle  and 
equable  current  of  his  narration,  and  are  compelled,  as  it  were 
by  magic,  to  read  every  page  of  what  we  began  with  reluctance 
and  even  with  disgust ;  yet  this  author  abuses  the  liberal  conces- 
sions of  patience  which  we  make,  and  even  the  admirable  and 
truly  profound  picture  of  despair  and  madness  in  the  unhappy 
Clementina  cannot  reconcile  us  to  the  eternal  bowing  and 
formal  handkissing  of  tiresome  Sir  Charles,  or  the  minute  and 
detailed  description   (occupying  Heaven  knows  how  many 
pages)  of  the  wedding-clothes  of  the  happy  pair.     The  &ct  is, 
that,  with  thaX  feminine  quality  which  we  have  suggested  as 
characteristic  of  Richardson's  mind,  he  possessed  also  a  wo- 
manly interest  in,  and  reliance  upon,  minute  and  trivial  inci- 
dents, and  a  womanly  admiration  for  fine  clothes  and   the 
extemalB  of  human  life.     Besides  this,' he  was  a  man  who 
appears  never  to  have  mixed  in  aristocratic  society,  and  the 
bourgeois  tone  of  his  mind  is  as  perceptible  in  his  conceptions 
as  in  his  style,  which,  though  always  what  the  Parisians  ex- 
pressively call  cassuy  was  at  first  rather  mean  and  vulgarly 
fine,  though  he  gradually  rendered  it  both  more  expressive 
and  less  afiected,  for  there  is  a  progressive  improvement  in 
this  respect  to  be  traced  through  his  successive  works.     He 
was  of  course  personally   unacquainted  with  that  tone  of 
ease  and  simplicity  which  always  accompanies  the  intercourse 
of  the  higher  classes  of  society,  in  which,  as  the  persons  who 
compose  them  have  no  fear  of  being  mistaken  for  what  they 
are  not,  they  have  no  temptation  to  exhibit  themselves  other 
than  as  they  are.     With  these  deductions  duly  made,  Rich- 
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ardson  will  appear  to  every  candid  mind  a  great,  profound, 
creative,  and,  above  all,  truly  original  genius,  devoting  a  pow- 
erful and  active  intellect  to  the  holy  cause  of  virtue  and 
honour,  a  bright  ornament  to  human  nature,  and  a  prime  glory 
of  his  country's  literature. 

Perhaps  there  never  existed  a  character  so  eminently  attrac* 
tive— so  emphatically  loveable — as  that  of  Henry 
Fielding,  or  •*  poor  Harry  Fielding,"  as  one  always 
calls  him  in  one's  own  mind.  As  an  author.  Fielding  was  at 
once  the  complement  and  contrast  to  Richardson,  and  in  every 
feature  of  their  personal  and  mental  portraits  an  opposition 
might  be  traced  out  so  striking,  that  such  a  comparison,  though 
perfectly  true,  would  resemble  a  chapter  of  La  Rochefoucauld, 
or  an  antithetical  sketch  from  La  Bruy^re.  He  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  and  distinguished  branch  of  the  higher 
nobility  of  England,  being  the  son  (born  in  1707)  of  General 
Fielding,  and  grandson  of  the  Earl  of  Denbigh.  His  father 
was  a  man  of  gay  and  extravagant  habits,  and,  dying  early,  left 
a  large  &mily  in  very  embarrassed  circumstances.  Henry  was 
imperfectly  educated,  first,  at  Eton,  and  afterwards  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leyden,  where  his  studies  were  suddenly  interrupted, 
and  he  was  forced  to  return  home,  by  absolute  want  of  funds 
— '^  money-bound,"  as  he  wittily  called  it  himself.  His  &ther 
dying  in  inextricable  difficulties,  and  leaving  his  son  a  nominal 
income  of  200/.  a-year  (for  there  were  no  funds  from  whence  it 
was  to  be  paid),  young  Fielding  was  compelled,  at  a  very  early 
age,  to  eke  out  by  his  own  exertions  a  very  scanty  income  he  in- 
herited from  his  mother,  and  partly  from  the  marriage-portion 
of  his  wife — Miss  Cradock,  a  beautiful  and  most  amiable 
person — whom  he  appears  to  have  loved  with  an  intensity  of 
affection  such  as  such  an  object  was  likely  to  inspire,  and  so 
passionate  a  temperament  as  Fielding's  to  feel.  But  Fielding 
was  an  ardent  lover  of  pleasure,  and  totally  incapable  of  eco- 
nomy, calculation,  or  self-denial  r  he  lived  in  a  style  totally 
inconsistent  with  his  means,  thinking  only  of  the  present 
moment,  and  in  three  years  found  himself  completely  ruined. 
During  this  time  he  had  obtained  precarious  and  scanty  assist- 
ance by  writing  for  the  stage ;  and  his  dramatic  compositions 
form  about  a  third  part  of  his  collected  works. 
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They  are  chiefly  vtxudevilUsBnd  light  comic  or  fiircical  pro- 
.  Dnmatic  ductioos,  such  as  were  the  &shion  of  the  day,  and 
pieces.  they  form  a  melancholy  proof  of  Fielding's  total 
inaptitude  for  the  stage.  It  is  singular  to  see  that  Fielding's 
creative  power,  which  in  the  novels  has  given  us  such  num- 
berless conceptions  of  human  character,  should  be  totally 
wanting  in  these  pieces,  in  spite  of  the  bold,  careless  vivacity 
with  which  they  are  written.  To  this  remark  there  is  "but 
one  exception — the  admirable  burlesque  of  *  Tom  Thumb,'  a 
gay  and  &rcical  extravaganza,  ridiculing  (as  '  The  Rehearsal ' 
had  done  before,  and  as  Sheridan's  ^  Critic '  was  to  do  after- 
wards) the  absurdities  and  afifectations  of  the  style  of  tragedy 
in  vogue  at  the  time. 

He  was  now  totally  ruined ;  but,  with  many  other  features 
Joseph  of  the  French  national  character,  he  possessed 
Andrews,  much  of  that  versatility  of  talent  for  which  our 
continental  brethren  are  so  celebrated,  and,  above  all,  their 
contentedness  of  disposition  and  gaiety  under  every  change  of 
fortune.  ^^  His  happy  constitution,"  says  Lady  Mary  Mon- 
tagu, his  kinswoman,  <^  even  when  he  had,  with  great  pains, 
hsJf  demolished  it,  made  him  forget  every  evil  when  he  was 
before  a  venison  pasty  and  a  flask  of  champagne ;  and  I  am 
persuaded  he  has  known  more  happy  moments  than  any  prince 
upon  earth.  His  natural  spirits  gave  him  rapture  with  his  cook- 
maid,  and  cheerfulness  when  he  was  starving  in  a  garret."  It 
was  not  until  1742,  t.  e.  when  Fielding  had  reached  his  thirty- 
fifth  year,  that  he  began  that  career  of  glory  as  a  novelist  that 
will  continue  till  time  shall  be  no  more,  as  long  as  men  shall 
delight  in  wit,  humour,  originality,  and  art.  At  this  period  the 
^  Pamela  '  of  Richardson  was  in  the  full  blaze  of  popularity, 
and  Fielding  was  exactly  the  man  to  appreciate  the  ludicrous 
sides  of  the  book  which  every  reader  was  devouring  with  rap- 
ture. The  man  of  fashion,  the  gay  prodigal,  the  hunter  a^r 
pleasure,  intimately  versed  in  all  the  mysteries  of  human  life, 
who  had  moved  with  good-natured  careless  ease  through  every 
orbit  of  the  social  system,  whose  exquisite  sense  of  character 
must  have  made  him  accurately  observe  every  shade  of  human 
manners,  and  whose  inexhaustible  sympathy  with  his  kind 
made  him-  share  the  joys,  the  distresses,  and  the  humours  of 
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every  class  of  society,  and  whose  easy  laxity  of  morals  held  as 
venial  any  trespasses  on  propriety  so  long  as  they  were  ac* 
companied  and  excused  by  a  generosity  and  manly  liberality 
of  feeling— such  a  person  must  have  looked  upon  Bichardson's 
fiunous  novel  as  &ir  game  for  ridicule  and  burlesque.  The 
printer's  choice  of  an  humble  heroine,  his  vulgarity  of  style, 
his  citizen-like  inculcation  of  strict  morality  and  the  tamer 
virtues,  his  homely  incidents,  and,  more  than  all,  perhaps,  the 
atmosphere  of  sentimental  melancholy  thrown  over  the  whole, 
and  the  elaborate  painting  of  the  mental  sufferings  and  the  deli- 
cate sorrows  of  a  female  heart-— all  this  si^ested  to  Fielding 
the  happy  idea  of  a  parody  or  burlesque.  Scarron  immor- 
talized himself  by  the  ^  Boman  Comique,'  written  to  parody 
the  effeminate  affectations,  the  romantic  fictions  of  his  time ; 
and  the  ^  Joseph  Andrews '  of  Fielding,  though  written  to 
caricature  a  particular  author,  has  not  only  in  a  great  measure 
tended  to  render  that  author  obsolete,  but  must  be  considered 
as  the  foundation  of  a  new  species  of  writing— the  addition  of 
a  new  province  to  literature— the  opening  of  a  new  source  of 
intellectual  delight.  How  disproportionate  are  sometimes 
effects  to  their  causes !  the  sight  of  a  soldier  scraping  his  rusty 
musket  was  the  proximate  origin  of  the  art  of  mezzotint,  and 
the  parody  of  a  popular  novel  was  the  generating  influence  of 
Fielding's  admirable  fictions  I  In  '  Joseph  Andrews '  the 
wicked  wit  of  Fielding  gave  the  public  a  most  irresistible  ca- 
ricature of  ^  Pamela :'  to  add  to  the  piquancy  of  his  attack  he 
represents  his  hero  as  the  brother  of  the  primly  virtuous  Pa- 
mela, and  resisting  the  amatory  advances  of  his  mistress.  Lady 
Booby.  This  picture  of  virtue  triumphant  in  a  young  foot- 
man, is  irresistibly  comic ;  and  the  after  adventures  of  Joseph 
Andrews,  when  turned  out  of  his  place,  .and  wandering 
through  England  with  his  friend,  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
Parson  Adams,  give  noble  earnest  of  the  wonderful  fertility, 
freshness,  and  vigour  of  the  creative  intellect  that  was  to  give 
US  so  many  hours  of  mirth  and  amusement.  Nothing  can  be 
more  different  than  the  manner  of  the  two  great  writers :  in 
reading  one  you  seem  to  breathe  the  dose  and  heated  atmo- 
sphere of  a  city  parlour ;  in  the  other  you  are  tramping,  a 
sturdy  pedestrian,  along  an  English  high-road,  Inhaling  a  fresh, 
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bnudngy  ▼igoioas  breeze,  and  mixiog  with  the  ever-Tarying 
groups  of  passengers,  or  laughing  soundly  out  with  the  odd 
vagabonds  you  encounter,  now  in  a  foxhunter's  antlered  hall, 
now  with  the  picturesque,  if  not  always  very  reputable,  figures 
smoking  and  drinking  round  an  alehouse  fire.  In  Richardson 
your  ear  is  perpetually  filled  with  the  rustle  of  a  petticoat — ^in 
Fielding  it  is  struck  by  the  loud  roar  of  the  rustic  wag,  or 
the  lusty  knock  of  a  stout  crab-tree  cudgel  encountering  some 
peasant's  skull.  The  character  of  Adams  woidd  be  enoi:^h 
to  immortalise  even  the  g^rand  'Cyrus'  itself;  his  goodness  of 
heart,  poverty,  learning,  ignorance  of  the  world,  combined 
with  his  courage,  modesty,  and  a  thousand  oddities,  make  it  a 
portrait  to  be  placed  beside  that  of  Sancho  Pan9a  or  My 
Uncle  Toby. 

After  this  excellent  and  original  woriL,  Fielding,  who  had 
now  found  his  true  literary  element,  and  who  must  have 
enjoyed,  in  tracing  his  ever-varying  scenes  and  personages, 
the  unspeakable  rapture  of  genius,  published  his  ^  Journey 
firom  this  World  to  the  Next,'  a  half-narrative,  half-satiricsd 
production,  not  deserving  of  a  more  than  passing  allusion. 

Jonathan     '^^^^  "^"^^  succeeded  by  the  '  Life  and  Adventures 

wad.  of  Jonathan  Wild  the  Great  '—a  fiction  in  which, 

under  the  mask  of  describing  the  history  of  a  notorious  cheat, 
robber,  and  thief-taker,  executed  about  that  time,  he  has 
given  us  a  fine  satiric  invective.  The  principal  character  is 
so  utterly  odious,  so  mean  as  well  as  so  atrocious  a  scoundrel, 
that  the  reader  can  feel  no  sympathy  with  him,  and  therefore 
no  interest  in  his  story ;  but  there  are  several  inimitable 
scenes  and  characters — for  instance,  the  Ordinary  of  Newgate, 
who  prefers  punch  to  wine,  "  the  rather  as  it  is  nowhere 
spoken  against  in  the  Scripture,"  and  the  inimitable  sermon 
on  the  text,  "  To  the  Greeks,  foolishness." 

In  1749  appeared  his  greatest  work,  ^  Tom  Jones,'  which 
has  been  translated  into  every  civilised  language. 
'  Fielding  had  a  high  opinion  of  the  importance  of 
the  novel  in  literature ;  he  placed  it  on  a  level  with  the  epic  : 
and  we  cannot  accuse  him  of  indifference  to  the  gravity  of 
that  task  which  be  considered  so  dignified — ^the  profession  of 
the  novelist.    Perhaps  in  no  other  work  do  we  find  such  a 
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variety  of  events,  each  exquisitely  probable  and  amusing,  all 
converging  so  infallibly  to  a  catastrophe  at  once  inevitable 
and  surprising.  A  great  part  of  the  adventures  of  this,  as  of 
Fielding's  other  works,  take  place  in  inns  and  on  the  road  ; 
a  circumstance  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  much  greater  dura- 
tion of  journeys  in  those  days,  when  men  travelled  mostly  on 
foot  or  on  horseback,  and  consequently  spent  more  of  their 
time  in  journeys.  This  has  tended  to  increase  the  tone  of 
coarseness  with  which  we,  accustomed  to  much  more  refined 
habits  of  society,  should  be  at  first  liable  to  reproach  the 
great  novelist,  whom  Byron  calls  "  the  prose  Homer  of  human 
nature."  He  may  also  be  charged,  and  justly,  with  a  very 
low  standard  of  moral  rectitude  and  virtue.  His  heroes, 
never  deficient  in  generosity  and  courage,  are  generally  very 
coarse  in  taste,  and  not  over  delicate  or  scrupulous ;  as,  for 
example,  in  that  degrading  episode  of  Jones  and  Lady  Bel- 
laston.  We  always  conceive  his  heroes  as  stout,  fresh,  broad- 
backed  young  fellows,  with  prodigious  calves ;  and  his  heroines 
are  singularly  deficient  in  ladylike  attributes.  But  hardly 
any  author  in  the  world  has  succeeded  in  giving  interest  to 
the  accomplished  young  lady  and  charming  young  gentleman 
who  form  the^ nucleus  of  their  intrigue ;  thejeune  premier  and 
inghme  are  as  insipid  in  fiction  as  on  the  stage  and  in  real  life : 
and  if  Fielding  has  failed  where  few  or  none  have  succeeded, 
he  has  made  ample  amends  in  the  vast  crowd  of  admirable 
impersonations  which  are  recalled  to  our  memory  by  the  mere 
mention  of  his  name, — Partridge,  Towwowse,  Adams,  All- 
worthy,  TruUiber,  Squire  Western,  Square,  Thwackum, 
Ensign  Northerton,  and  a  thousand  more.  Nor  would  it  be 
grateful  in  us  to  forget  the  rich  and  constant  stream  of  animal 
spirits,  fresh  and  abundant  as  a  mountain  spring,  sparkling 
as  champagne,  ever  bubbling  up,  as  it  were,  from  the  peren- 
nial fount  of  good-nature  and  humanity  which  God  had 
created  in  the  generous  heart  of  Fielding ;  nor  his  easy  com- 
mand of  a  vast  store  of  knowledge,  both  of  books  and  of  the 
world ;  nor  his  simple,  vigorous,  unafifected  English  ;  nor  the 
tenderness  of  his  healthy  sensibilities. 

In  1749  he  was  appointed,  by  the  patronage  of  Lord  Lyt- 
telton,  to  the  office  of  a  London  police  magistrate ;  and  how- 
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ever  we  may  regret  the  necessity  which  obliged  such  a  man 
as  Fielding  to  fulfil  duties  so  inconsistent  with  his  literary 
pursuits,  and  in  an  office  which  at  that  time  was  neither  very 
well  paid  nor  over  reputable,  it  not  only  gave  him  many  oppor- 
tunities of  exhibiting  remarkable  zeal,  activity,  and  address  as 
a  public  functionary,  but  possibly  furnished  him  with  some  of 
those  strokes  of  low  life  and  humour  which  enrich  his  admir- 
able writings. 

The  death  of  his  wife  plunged  the  generous  and  impres- 
sionable heart  of  Fielding  for  a  time  into  the 
deepest  despair ;  but,  with  that  facility  of  temper 
which  so  strongly  characterised  him,  he  not  long  after  con- 
soled himself  by  marrying  his  late  partner's  favourite  maid, 
with  whom  it  had  been  his  only  relief,  during  the  first  poignant 
agonies  of  his  bereaval,  ^^  to  mingle  his  tears,  and  to  lament 
together  the  angel  they  had  lost."  His  second  wife,  however, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  proved  a  most  &ithful  and  excellent 
partner,  and  a  good  mother  to  his  children ;  and  the  warm 
afifection  of  Fielding  soon  after  erected,  in  honour  of  his  first 
wife,  the  companion  of  his  early  struggles,  the  noblest  and 
most  enduring  monument  that  genius  ever  consecrated  to  love 
and  grief.  This  was  the  romance  of  ^  Amelia,'  in  which  the 
exquisite  picture  of  conjugal  virtue  and  feminine  charm  in  the 
heroine,  the  character  and  even  the  infidelities  of  Booth  (her 
husband),  and  a  multitude  of  minor  persons  and  events,  are 
evidently  transcripts  from  reality,  and  (there  is  little  doubt) 
faithful  copies  of  his  own  early  history.  ^  Amelia '  is  a  de- 
lightful and  touching  work:  its  interest  is  intimate  and 
domestic ;  and  whatever  diminution  of  gaiety  and  movement 
may  be  perceptible  in  it,  when  compared  to  either  of  its  two 
great  predecessors,  is  more  than  made  up  by  the  calmer,  ten- 
derer, and  more  home-speaking  tone  which  reigns  throughout 
its  pages.  The  characters  are  touched  with  consummate  skill ; 
Colonel  Bath  is  a.  perfect  masterpiece :  and  many  of  the 
scenes — that,  for  instance,  at  Yauxhall,  the  appearance  before 

the  magistrate,  the  adventures  in  prison,   and  so  on aie 

drawn  with  Fielding's  usual  vivacity  and  skill. 

Fielding's  constitution  was  now  quite  broken  up,  partly 
with  his  early  irregularities  of  life,  and  partly  by  his  severe 
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exertions  both  as  a  magistrate  and  as  a  writer ;  and  having 
been  ordered  by  his  physicians  to  try  a  wanner  climate,  he 
made  a  voyage  to  Lisbon.  Of  this  expedition  he  has  left  a 
journal,  in  which  we  see  the  last  faint  glow  of  his  admirable 
genius,  and  the  undiminished  gaiety  and  good-humour  of  his 
character,  glimmering  through  the  clouds  of  sorrow  and  disease. 
He  set  out  for  Lisbon  in  the  spring  of  1754 ;  and,  after  linger- 
ing till  October  of  the  same  year,  he  expired  tliere  of  a  com- 
plication of  disorders  (among  which  dropsy  was  the  chief), 
and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the  British  Factory  in  that 
city.  To  conclude  this  notice  in  the  solemn  and  majestic 
language  of  Gibbon :  ^<  Our  immortal  Fielding  was  of  the 
younger  branch  of  the  Earls  of  Denbigh,  who  drew  their 
origin  from  the  Counts  of  Hapsburg,  the  lineal  descendants 
of  Eltrico,  in  the  seventh  century  Dukes  of  Alsace.  Far 
different  have  been  the  fortunes  of  the  English  and  German 
divisions  of  the  family  of  Hapsburg :  the  former,  the  knights 
and  sheriffs  of  Leicestershire,  have  slowly  risen  to  the  dignity 
of  the  peerage ;  the  latter,  the  Emperors  of  Germany  and 
£ings  of  Spain,  have  threatened  the  liberty  of  the  Old,  and 
invaded  the  treasures  of  the  New  World.  The  successors  of 
Ciiarles  V.  may  disdain  their  brethren  of  England ;  but  the 
romance  of  ^  Tom  Jones,'  that  exquisite  picture  of  human 
manners,  will  outlive  the  palace  of  the  Escurial  and  the 
imperial  eagle  of  Austria." 

The  field  of  prose  fiction,  so  vigorously  and  productively 
cropped  by  Defoe,  Richardson,  and  Fielding,  was 
rather  fertilised  than  exhausted;  and  put  forth 
another  and  hardly  less  luxuriant  harvest  of  novelty  and  wit 
in  the  hands  of  Tobias  Smollett,  whose  genius,  though  perhaps 
of  a  somewhat  lower  order  than  that  of  his  two  great  and 
immediate  predecessors,  was  not  less  rich  and  inventive,  and 
certainly  not  less  permanently  popular,  his  works  appealing 
to  those  faculties  of  the  mind  which  are  most  universal — the 
sentiment  of  the  ludicrous  and  the  grotesque,  and  the  avidity 
for  surprising  yet  natural  adventure.  This  great  but  unhappy 
man  (for  what  misfortune  is  more  deplorable  than  an  irritable 
and  querulous  temperament  ?)  was  bom  in  Dumbartonshire,  in 
Scotland,  in  the  year  1721,  and  was  educated  by  the  kindness 
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of  a  grandfather.  Having  passed  some  time,  as  an  apprentice, 
in  the  service  of  one  Gordon,  an  apothecary  of  Glasgow,  he 
journeyed  up  to  London,  a  poor,  unfriended,  and  probably 
uncouth  Scottish  lad,  with  the  intention  of  supporting  himself 
as  a  literary  man,  and  carrying  with  him  his  manuscript  of  a 
tragedy  entitled  ^  The  Begicide.'  This  work,  the  production 
of  an  inexperienced  youth  of  nineteen,  was  totally  unsuccess- 
ful;  and  after  struggling  for  some  time  with  £dlure  and 
distress,  which  the  infallible  instinct  of  genius  must  have 
rendered  peculiarly  bitter,  he  underwent  the  examination  of 
surgeon's  mate,  and  accompanied  in  this  capacity  the  ill-fitted 
expedition  to  Carthagena.  If  ^  Roderick  Bandom '  and  ^  Pere- 
grine Pickle'  could  not  have  existed  without  their  author 
having  mingled  in  the  scenes  which  he  portrays,  who  can 
complain  of  the  price  at  which  Smollett  purchased  his 
fame?  or  would  Smollett  himself  have  held  that  glory  as 
bought  too  dear? 

On  his  return  from  that  disastrous  expedition  in  1746,  our 
author  continued  for  some  time  the  career  of  a  miscellaneous 
writer,  and  generally  of  political  pamphlets  of  a  very  fierce 
and  virulent  complexion;  for  Smollett's  temperament  was 
almost  morbidly  irritable,  and  his  numerous  changes  of  party 
were  the  results  rather  of  personal  feeling  than  of  any  very 
solid  convictions  on  public  or  abstract  grounds.  He  published 
a  number  of  satires  and  other  pieces,  in  which  sincerity  of 
invective  and  great  ease  of  &ncy  are  the  most  conspicuous 
merits.  The  verses,  however,  entitled  '  The  Tears  of  Scot- 
land '  are  powerful  and  pathetic ;  and  many.of  the  lines  in  his 
^  Ode  to  Independence '  have  a  fine  lyric  grandeur  of  imper- 
sonation. 

It  was  not  until  1748  that  he  published  his  ^Adventures 
Roderick  of  Roderick  Random,'  and  the  world  at  once  per- 
Random.  ceived  that  a  great  and  original  novelist  had 
appeared,  likely  to  show  that  the  fertility  of  English  genius 
in  prose  fiction  was  not  exhausted,  and  capable  of  dii^utiug 
the  crown  of  supremacy  with  Fielding  himself.  Nature,  the 
image  and  shadow  of  God,  is,  like  Him,  infinite ;  and  Art,  the 
idealisation  of  Nature,  and  the  sublimest  emanation  from  the 
Divinity,  is,  like  its  parent,  boundless.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
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that  Fielding  was  a  fkr  superior  artist  to  his  admirable  suc- 
cessor. His  plots  are  infinitely  finer,  more  far-reaching  in 
their  conception,  and  carried  on  with  more  skill,  coherence, 
and  probability.  Smollett  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  plot 
at  all :  his  works  are  a  succession  of  adventures  which  have 
no  other  connexion  than  as  happening  to  one  hero  ;  they  can 
be  no  more  said  to  be  parts  of  a  whole,  conducing  to  a  natural 
and  distant  catastrophe,  than  the  successive  images  of  a  magic- 
lantern  to  form  a  dramatic  series  of  pictures  like  the  Mar- 
riage k  la  Mode,  or  the  Harlot*s  Progress,  of  Hogarth.  They 
are  thrown  together ;  they  do  not  grow  together :  they  are 
not  an  organisation  like  Fielding's,  but  a  mere  juxtaposition. 
Indeed,  so  intense  was  the  objectiveness  of  Smollett's  fancy,  so 
completely  was  he  identified  with  the  specific  scene  of  drollery 
which  was  in  hand — so  ^^  totus  in  ilia  " — ^that  he  perpetually 
sacrifices  to  their  effect  the  consistency  of  his  characters ;  never 
scrupling  to  represent  his  hero,  for  example,  as  cowardly,  ugly, 
or  contemptible,  provided  by  so  doing  he  can  augment  the  comi- 
cality of  the  incident.  The  view  of  life  to  be  derived  from  the 
fictioiis  of  Smollett  is  not  a  very  consoling  nor  a  very  elevating 
one :  the  instances  of  generous  feeling  and  self-sacrifice  are 
chiefly  assigned  to  personages  incessantly  placed  in  a  ludicrous 
light ;  as,  for  instance,  the  faithful  Strap,  who  exhibits  much 
more  delicacy  than  his  unfeeling  and  ungrateful  master :  and 
if,  as  seems  more  than  probable,  Roderick  Random  is  a  true 
embodiment  of  Smollett's  own  London  reminiscences,  and 
Strap  a  real  character,  the  author  has  indirectly  convicted 
himself  of  a  degree  of  selfishness  which,  it  is  but  just  to  say, 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  disproves.  But  his  great  force 
lies  in  the  vivid  and  ever-new  delineation  of  comic  incidents 
of  a  broad  and  farcical  cast,  and  the  outrageous  oddities  of 
those  numerous  characters  (or  what  may  be  called  natural 
caricatures)  which  anybody  may  find  swarming  in  society. 
In  one  class  of  these  oddities  he  is  unrivalled — sailors.  His 
own  experience  in  the  navy  brought  him  in  contact  with  this 
class  of  men  (a  class  still  distinguished  in  England  by  marked 
peculiarities,  and  at  that  time  forming  a  perfectly  distinct 
and  peculiar  species,  little  known  to  their  countrymen),  and 
gloriously  has  Smollett  worked  this  new  and  fertile  vein  of 
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singularity.  The  rude  kindneaB,  the  fidelity,  the  contempt  for 
money,  the  ignorance  of  the  world,  the  courage,  superstition, 
and  all  the  habits  of  the  English  seaman  (a  type  as  strongly 
individual  as  the  vieux  moustache  of  the  Old  Guard,  or  the 
backwoodsman  of  the  Far  West),  are  described  under  a 
dozen  different  forms  with  a  verve  and  animation  showing  the 
author's  profound  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  producing 
the  most  intense  delight  in  the  reader.  What  a  number  of 
names  arise  at  the  mention  of  Smollett's  admirable  sailors  I — 
Lieutenant  Bowling  with  his  cudgel,  the  choleric  Ap-Moigan 
with  his  toasted  cheese  and  fiimUy  pride,  Admiral  Trunnion 
on  his  wedding  expedition,  and  the  ingenious  and  taciturn 
Pipes.  Nor  are  sailors  the  only  portraits  which  attest  a 
master-hand :  the  low  characters  of  every  kind-^prostitutes, 
sharpers,  tipstaves,  and  all  the  vermin  of  society — are  vividly 
and  amusingly  delineated. 

The  next  novel  produced  by  Smollett  was '  Peregrine  Pickle,' 
Pereffrine  Strongly  resembling,  in  its  merits  and  deficiencies. 
Pickle.  the  work  which  preceded  it.  If  the  adventures 
of  Peregrine  are  still  more  discreditable  than  those  of  Rode- 
rick, and  the  character  of  the  hero  even  less  respectable, 
ample  amends  are  made  by  the  side-splitting  humours  of 
Admiral  Trunnion,  Hatchway,  and  Pipes,  with  their  amphi- 
bious household,  and  the  drollery  of  many  incidents  of  the 
hero's  travels  in  France,  not  forgetting  the  irresbtible  supper 
in  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  which 

"Would  move  wild  laughter  in  the  throat  of  death." 

At  two  successive  intervals  of  two  years  he  produced  his 
Count  thi)^  fiction,  entitled  ^  The  Adventures  of  Ferdi- 
Fsthom.  nand  Count  Fathom,'  and  a  translation  of  <  Don 
Quixotte.'  The  former  work  resembles  in  its  plan  and  execu- 
tion his  previous  novels,  with  the  difierence,  however,  that  it 
is  pitched  in  a  much  higher  key  of  moral  impressiveness,  and 
was  intended  less  to  amuse  by  the  oddity  of  the  incidents, 
than  to  give  an  impressive  picture  of  the  certain  degradation 
and  gradual  descent  of  infamy  that  follow  a  youthful  neglect 
of  honour  and  generosity.  It  may  in  some  sense  be  called 
a  companion -picture  to  Fielding's  'Jonathan  Wild.'     But 
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JPathom  is  far  superior  in  interest  to  Fielding*s  hero — not  per- 
sonally, it  is  true,  for  he  is  as  base  and  contemptible  a  rascal 
as  the  other,  but  from  his  superior  dexterity  and  address,  and 
from  the  consequent  greater  variety  of  his  adventures.  He 
is  a  heartless  scoundrel,  who,  after  becoming  a  gambler  and 
*^ chevalier  dHndustrie"  dies  in  misery  and  despair.  Despite 
of  the  gloomy  and  discouraging  tone  which  prevails  through 
this  picture,  some  of  the  scenes  (as  for  instance  that  admir- 
able one  in  which  Fathom  is  rooked  at  play  in  a  French 
coffeehouse  by  a  more  adroit  sharper  disguised  as  a  raw 
booby  English  squire)  are  full  of  Smollett's  usual  vivacity. 
The  translation  of '  Quixotte ' — the  most  untranslatable  of  all 
books — ^is  also  a  ^dlure :  it  wants  that  picturesque  and  ro- 
mantic tone  which  is  so  great  a  charm  in  the  original — that 
tenderness  of  feeling  in  the  midst  of,  and  modifying,  the 
wildest  extravagance  of  gaiety,  which  forms  as  it  >vere  the 
atmosphere  of  the  southern  humour,  and  distinguishes  alike 
the  frantic  wit  of  the  old  comedy  of  Greece,  the  broad  bur- 
lesque of  the  primitive  Italian  stage,  and  glows  with  such  a 
steady  aiid  yet  subdued  radiance  through  the  pages  of  the 
gentle  Cervantes.  Smollett's  ^  Don  Quixotte '  wants  sun — the 
sun  of  La  Mancha. 

During  a  considerable  portion  of  his  life  Smollett  had  been 
unsuccessfully  struggling  to  establish  himself  as  a  physician  ; 
he  was  for  some  time  the  principal  writer  in  the  ^  Critical 
Beview,'  one  of  the  first  progenitors  of  that  class — now  so 
numerous  in  England  and  elsewhere — of  periodical  publica** 
tions  devoted  at  once  to  political  disquisition  and  the  criticism 
of  books.  For  this  dangerous  trade  Smollett  possessed  no 
qualifications  but  those  of  sincerity,  learning,  and  genius ; 
and  though  his  strictures  were  never  dictated  by  an  unworthy 
motive,  they  were  strongly  and  involuntarily  coloured  by  per- 
sonal feelings,  and  raised  around  our  impatient  and  thin- 
skinned  author  a  swarm  of  hornets— enraged  doctors,  offended 
politicians,  and,  more  venomous  and  implacable  still,  the  in- 
sulted vanity  of  literary  pretension.  For  some  severe  remarks 
on  the  conduct  of  Admiral  Knowles,  Smollett  was  convicted 
of  a  libel,  imprisoned  for  a  connderable  time,  and  fined 
100/.    During  his  confinement  he  composed  <  Sir  Lancelot 
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Greaves,'  a  most  unfortunate  attempt  to  transfer  to  the  Eng- 
land of  the  eighteenth  century  that  admirable  picture  whidi 
Cervantes  had  drawn  of  Spain  in  the  sixteenth.  In  such 
a  state  of  society,  and  among  such  a  people,  as  that  of  Spain 
in  the  days  of  Cervantes,  the  existence  and  adventures  of  the 
Don  were  neither  impossible  nor  even  at  all  inconceivable ; 
but  what  shall  we  say  of  a  young  English  squire  of  good 
fiunily  setting  out  (in  the  reign  of  George  II.),  attended  by 
an  old  sea-captain  for  his  Sancho  Pan9a,  for  the  redress  of 
wrongs,  with  the  chivalrous  language  and  even  the  arms  of 
Quixotte  ?  The  madness  of  the  Spanish  hero,  drawn  with  so 
delicate  and  reverent  a  hand,  affects  only  a  particular  class  of 
his  mental  perceptions,  and  is,  besides,  perfectly  conceivable 
when  taken  into  consideration  with  the  age,  the  position,  the 
limited  education  of  a  poor  country  gentleman  of  Spain ;  but 
the  madness  of  Greaves,  affecting  a  mind  and  body  other- 
wise sound,  a  handsome,  virtuous,  and  enlightened  English- 
man (in  so  unromantic  an  age  and  country  too),  is  a  mania 
which  renders  him  fit  for  Bedlam,  and  excites  our  pity  rather 
than  our  sympathy.  Such  be  the  inevitable  &.te  of  imitation ! 
Smollett,  after  this,  composed  a  continuation  of  Hume's 
<  History  of  England,'  said  to  have  been  written 
inor  wor  .  .^  fQu^een  months ;  and  after  a  journey  through 
France  and  Italy,  in  which  his  splenetic  disposition,  probably 
aggravated  by  ill  health,  found  no  language  but  contempt 
with  which  to  speak  of  the  great  monuments  of  ancient  art, 
he  published  '  The  Adventures  of  an  Atom,'  a  satire  upon  his 
former  patron,  Bute.  In  1770  ill  health  again  drove  him 
abroad,  and  he  resided  some  time  at  L^horn,  where  he  died, 
October  21st,  1771.  Thus,  like  his  great  predecessor  Field- 
ing, this  admirable  novelist  expired  in  a  foreign  land. 

During  the  year  of  tranquiUity  which  Smollett  passed  in 
Humphry  the  delightful  climate  of  Italy,  the  genius  of  this 
Clinker.  great  writer  shed  its  last  and  most  genial  ray ;  it 
was  like  the  setting  sun,  pouring  forth  a  calmer  and  gentler 
radiance  as  it  sank  below  the  horizon.  It  was  here  that  he 
composed  ^  Humphry  Clinker,'  the  richest  and  most  exquisite 
picture  of  English  manners  which  his  pen  had  ever 
delineated.    It  is  a  tale  related  in  letters,  supposed  to  be 
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written   by  the  admirably-contrasted  members  of  a  family 

visiting  the  then  &shionable  watering-place  of  Bath ;  and  the 

adventures,  irresistibly  comic  in  themselves,  receive  a  double 

power  over  our  laughter,  and  sometimes  over  our  tears  too, 

when  seen,  as  it  were,  through  the  medium  of  the  characters 

who  describe  them.     The  irritable  but  benevolent  Bramble 

(a  portrait  of  Smollett  himself),  with  his  querulqus  richness 

of  imagination,  the  never-to-be-forgotten  Mrs.  Tabitha  and 

Wmifred  Jenkins,  the  simplicity  of  Humphry  Clinker,  and  the 

humours  of  Lismahago — ^all  these  make  the  novel  equal,  if  not 

superior,  to  the  finest  productions  of  Smollett's  meridian  genius. 

There  are  few  great  names  in  literature  whose  intellectual 

and  personal  character  present  such  a  tissue  of 

.  ,  ,  ii«/*        J       ..  Sterne, 

inconsistencies  and  paradox  as  the  life  and  writings 

of  Lawrence  Sterne.  Both  as  a  man  and  as  an  author,  there 
is  in  this  truly  original  person  such  a  union  of  apparently  in- 
compatible merits  and  defects,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
all  our  systems  of  moral  and  intellectual  speculation  com- 
pletely at  a  loss  when  applied  to  him. 

Sterne  was  born  in  1713,  at  Clonmel,  in  Ireland ;  and  was 
the  son  of  a  lieutenant  of  an  infantry  regiment.  But  though 
the  future  author  of  the  ^  Sentimental  Journey '  came  into  the 
world  in  very  poor  and  unpromising  circumstances,  his  mother's 
relations  (many  of  whom  wrere  rich  English  clergymen)  not 
only  secured  him  a  good  education — finished  at  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge — but  also  pointed  out  the  ecclesiastical  profession 
as  his  future  path  in  life.  Sterne,  on  entering  orders,  obtained 
the  living  of  Sutton,  in  Yorkshire,  to  which  he  afterwards 
added  a  prebendary  of  the  cathedral  in  the  same  archbishopric ; 
and  he  ultimately  acquired  by  marriage  the  presentation  to 
another  preferment  in  the  Church.  Neither  his  life  nor  his 
character,  however,  were  more  in  accordance  with  his  sacred 
innctions  than  his  face  or  writings — the  features  of  Sterne 
being  strongly  comic,  marked  with  a  most  singular  mixture  of 
penetration,  gaiety,  and  an  almost  morbid  sensibility ;  while 
hb  unfeeling  conduct  to  his  wife,  and  his  perpetual  squabbles 
with  his  brother  clergymen,  were  as  little  in  accordance  with 
the  susceptibility  he  vaunted  as  with  the  character  of  a  country 
pastor.    It  was  one  of  these  squabbles  that  gave  Sterne  the 
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opportunity  of  displaying  his  satiric  humour;  for  his  first 
work  was  a  pamphlet,  in  which,  under  a  burlesque  history  of 
a  village  uproar  about  a  "  good  warm  watchcoat/'  he  made  so 
droll  and  severe  a  reflection  on  the  g^reediness  for  reversionaiy 
preferment  exhibited  by  one  of  the  Yorkshire  clergymen,  that 
the  person  ridiculed  b  said  to  have  relinquished  his  claim  on 
condition  that  Sterne  would  suppress  the  pasquinade.  In  it 
one  may  see  the  dawn,  the  embryo,  of  much  of  his  peculiar 
manner. 

In  1759  our  author  visited  London,  carrying  with  him  the 
Trittrain  two  first  volumes  of  'Tristram  Shandy/  which 
Shandy.  excited,  on  their  appearance,  such  a  tumult  of 
enthusiasm,  that  the  writer  immediately  ascended  to  the  sum- 
mit of  popularity,  and  was  urged  by  universal  acclamation  to 
continue  the  book ;  two  more  volumes  of  which  were  given  to 
the  world  in  1761,  and  again  two  more  the  year  following* 
This  eagerness  of  the  public  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  same 
cause  which  made  the  ladies  besiege  Richardson  with  prayen 
to  finish  his  '  Clarissa,'  viz. — intense  interest  in  the  story,  and 
eagerness  to  learn  the  catastrophe ;  for  in  Sterne's  fiction  there 
IS  absolutely  neither  plot  nor  catastrophe  to  learn  ;  and  one  of 
the  principal  oddities  of  the  book,  and  chief  sources  of  the 
impression  it  produced,  was  that  it  cannot  be  called  a  story  at 
all,  seeing  that  it  has  not  one  of  the  Aristotelian  requisites— 
a  beginning,  a  middle,  or  an  end.  Its  charm  consbts  in  the 
easy,  rambling  Style,  in  the  exquisite  touches  of  pathos  and 
humour  that  alternately  glow  and  sparkle  through  its  pages, 
in  the  fiuniliarity  established  between  the  reader  and  the  fan- 
tastic gossiping  author,  and,  above  all,  in  the  delicate  and 
masterly  delineations  of  its  mtoy  admirably  conceived  cha- 
racters. In  this  last  respect  there  is  something  Shakspearian 
in  Sterne's  manner;  and  he,  like  the  greatest  creator  of 
character  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  develops  and  depicts 
the  personage  rather  by  words  than  actions — rather  by  un- 
conscious self- betrayals  than  by  elaborate  description.  Much 
of  the  popularity  of  the  book  arose — at  least  when  it  appeared 
— from  the  fearless  novelty  of  the  style,  full  of  breaks  and 
interruptions,  abrupt  and  exclamatory  rather  than  continuous) 
which,  though  certainly  in  part  natural,  was  also  in  some 
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measure  a  trick  of  art.  This  peculiarity  at  first  gives  a  great 
charm  and  raciness,  but  soon  rather  offends  than  pleases ;  for 
we  speedily  perceive  that  it  is,  like  the  perpetual  interruptions 
and  digressions,  a  piece  of  mechanical  artifice. 

The  obscure  erudition  which  so  astonished  the  readers  of 
Sterne's  time,  when  the  study  of  the  Middle- Age  literature 
was  accounted  a  barbarous  pedantry,  will  now  be  found  neither 
very  accurate  nor  very  extensive  ;  and  we  now  perceive  that 
this  author,  apparently  so  original  in  his  form,  was  one  of  the 
most  unblushing  plagiarists  that  ever  wrote,  borrowing  inces- 
santly from  Habelais  and  Burton,  and  owing,  indeed,  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  imagery  to  those  authors,  even  now  little,  and 
then  never,  read.  Coleridge  has  acutely  remarked,  that  the 
character  of  Mr.  Shandy  in  this  novel  is  an  embodiment  of 
pure  intellect,  and  that  of  My  Uncle  Toby  an  impersonation 
of  unmixed  goodness  of  heart ;  and  an  amusing  parallel  might 
be  made  between  these  two  admirable  characters  and  Panurge 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Pantagruel  on  the  other — the  chef-- 
d'osuvres  of  the  immortal  romance  of  the  cut6  of  Meudon. 
Sterne  must  claim  all  the  merit  of  individualising  these  con- 
ceptions, of  bringing  them  down  from  the  airy  r^ons  of 
burlesque  to  the  familiar  reality,  the  flesh-and-blood  consist- 
ency of  common  life,  of  incrusting  them  in  the  ordinary 
incidents  and  manners  of  the  English  society  of  the  day,  and 
of  surrounding  them  with  a  train  of  minor  personages,  as 
esLquisitely  real,  individual,  and  varied  as  ever  were  imagined 
by  the  £incy  of  genius — Mrs.  Shandy,  the  ideal  of  non- 
entity, a  character  profoundly  individual  from  its  very  absence 
of  individuality;  the  choleric  and  uncharitable  Dr.  Slop, 
Yorick,  Obadiah,  the  Widow  Wadman,  and  Susannah.  Toby 
and  Corporal  Trim  are  two  noble  portraits  of  goodness  and 
gentleness,  sketched  in  with  most  delicate  strokes  of  Humour's 
own  pencil,  and  glowing  with  the  iris  tints  of  tenderness  and 
pity.  How  identical  are  the  chief  elements  of  these  two  cha- 
'acters,  and  yet  how  admirably  are  they  distinguished ! 

^he  perpetual  digressions,  interruptions,  blank  and  marbled 
pages  which  abound  in  Sterne,  produce  at  first  an   sentimental 
air  of  oddity  and  surprise,  which  soon  merges   ^onmej, 
)Qto  something  like  contempt ;  but  the  innumerable  effusions 
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of  true  pathos,  the  exquisite  relations  of  simple  and  affecting 
incidents,  will  remain  for  ever  a  deep  and  peculiar  charm,  and 
be  his  title  to  a  durable  glory.  At  two  different  periods  Sterne 
made  a  tour  on  the  continent,  first  to  France,  and  afterwards 
to  France  and  Italy;  and  found  no  difficulty  in  appending 
his  impressions  of  foreign  manners  to  the  desultory  pages  of 
*  Tristram  Shandy.*  These  impressions  are  often  read  sepa- 
rately as  *  The  Sentimental  Journey,'  a  little  volume  full  of 
the  most  charming  strokes  of  tenderness  and  wit,  which  has 
obtained  a  European  reputation.  With  the  exception  of  some 
passages  of  too  warmly-coloured  description  (a  defect  rendered 
more  dangerous  by  the  delicate  and  romantic  tone  of  Sterne's 
writings,  and  one  from  which  none  of  his  works  are  free),  this 
volume  justifies  the  author's  reputation ;  and  he  particularly 
deserves  our  praise  for  the  gentle  and  cosmopolite  spirit  which 
makes  him  perceive  and  appreciate  the  peculiar  merits  of  other 
nations,  and  do  justice  not  only  to  their  arts  and  their  triumphs, 
but  even  to  the  amiable  peculiarities  of  their  national  character 
and  manners.  This  Sterne  laboured  to  do,  and  both  Fngland 
and  France  have  well  rewarded  him.  Many  of  the  episodes 
of  this  singular  writer  are  fiimiliar  to  all  readers,  and  these 
are  generally  the  most  pathetic  passages :  the  picture  of  Cap- 
tivity, the  Dead  Ass,  Maria,  the  Story  of  Lefevre,  the  Sermon 
read  by  Trim,  and  a  thousand  others,  immediately  recur  to 
the  reader's  memory:  these  are  the  most  popular,  because 
they  are  the  most  intelligible  to  all.  But  he  who  should  con- 
fine himself  to  these  would  form  a  very  imperfect  notion  of 
Sterne's  literary  and  intellectual  portrait.  The  comic  pas- 
sages must  be  read  also;  and  the  conversations  of  Mr. 
Shandy,  Toby,  and  Trim,  the  numerous  soliloquies  and  art- 
ful betrayals  of  the  minutest  shades  of  character,  must  be 
studied  ere  we  can  form  a  true  notion  of  the  singularly 
complex  idiosyncrasy  of  the  author,  or  the  delicate  brilliancy 
of  his  style. 

Sterne  died  in  1768,  in  London,  whither  he  had  gone  to 
superintend  the  printing  of  his  '  Sentimental  Journey ;'  and 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  flattery  which  he  received, 
acting  on  an  impressible  temperament,  should  have  weakened 
a  character  naturally  neither  very  virtuous  nor  very  firm. 
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His  health  had  been  during  nearly  his  whole  life  exceedingly 
precarious ;  and  though  his  writings  show  the  warmest  and 
tenderest  glow  of  feeling  and  generosity,  his  life  was  by  no 
means  in  accordance  with  such  sentiments. 

If  the  writings,  and  particularly  the  character,  of  Sterne 
be  found  to  possess  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  national  idiosyncrasy  of  the  French  people 
and  genius,  Oliver  Goldsmith  must  undoubtedly  stand  for  the 
most  complete  embodiment,  the  beau  ideals  of  the  artist 
character.  This  we  see  in  every  act,  both  good  and  bad,  of 
his  romantic  life,  so  full  of  vicissitudes,  of  glory  and  distress, 
of  folly  and  generosity,  of  profound  ignorance  of  the  world 
and  deep  though  transient  impressibility,  of  genius  and  of 
shame,  of  childish  vanity  and  tender  wisdom.  Much  of  this 
arises,  doubtless,  from  his  Irish  birth ;  and  there  is  not  a 
greater  contrast  than  between  the  lives  and  characters  of  the 
two  illustrious  friends  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  literature 
of  their  day,  Johnson  and  the  author  of  *  The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field.' The  one  is  the  very  personification  of  the  Englishman, 
the  other  of  the  Irishman.  Both  starting  ffom  an  obscure 
and  humble  origin,  both  struggling  through  the  early  part  of 
their  career  with  every  obstacle,  Johnson  emerged  from  the 
"  sea  of  troubles  "  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  him  by  the 
simple  vigour  of  moral  and  intellectual  energy  ;  Goldsmith 
floated  above  the  waves  by  the  innate  buoyancy  of  a  careless 
and  happy  temperament :  one  was  a  strong  swimmer ;  the 
other  was  the  stormy  petrel.  Goldsmith  was  the  son  of  a  poor 
Insh  curate,  whose  utmost  exertions  could  hardly  give  bread 
to  a  large  &mily ;  and  was  bom  in  July,  1728,  at  the  village 
of  Lishoy,  in  Longford — a  village  afterguards  immortalised 
in  one  of  his  most  exquisite  productions.  He  was  par- 
tially and  very  imperfectly  educated  by  the  kindness  of  his 
uncle,  Mr.  Contarine,  who  sent  him  to  Dublin  University, 
where  the  youth  distinguished  himself  by  a  number  of  freaks 
evidencing  an  almost  incredible  want  of  prudence  and  common 
^nse,  and  proved  not  only  in  some  instances  the  romantic 
generosity  of  his  heart,  but  a  total  incapacity  to  resist  the 
temptation  of  the  moment.  After  having  been  ignominiously 
dismissed  from   the  university,  he  was  again  received,  ob- 
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tained,  though  not  without  difficulty,  his  d^ree,  and,  having 
chosen — as  far  as  such  a  thoughtless  person  could  be  said  to 
choose — medicine  as  his  profession,  he  set  out  to  travel  to 
Leyden,  where  he  did  study  some  time ;  and  wandered  nearly 
over  the  whole  of  Europe,  principally  on  foot,  supporting 
himself  in  some  measure  by  charity  and  by  his  flute.  In  this 
way  he  visited  nearly  all  the  principal  places  in  France, 
Germany,  Holland,  and  Flanders.  This  vagabond  and  gipsy 
life  was  perfectly  in  harmony  with  his  sensitive  and  expansij 
character,  and  may  indeed  be  considered — ^whatever  its  bad 
effects  upon  the  excitable  heart  and  weak  moral  principles  of 
this  child  of  genius — as  singularly  fortunate  for  his  glory.  It 
is  assuredly  in  the  lower  classes  of  mankind  that  fiction  will 
find  its  richest  and  most  accessible  materials.  The  liquid 
notes  of  his  own  flute,  had  he  touched  it  with  the  finest  finger, 
breathe  not  a  sweeter  air  of  feeling,  a  more  touching  and  ten- 
derer melancholy,  than  do  his  writings  when  the  theme  is  the 
goodness  and  happiness  of  the  poor. 

On  returning  to  England  in  1756,  he  b^;an  to  write  for 
the  booksellers*  and  obtained  a  precarious  subsistence  by  con- 
tributing to  the  '  Monthly  Review.'  With  a  moderate  degree 
of  economy  and  foresight.  Goldsmith's  charming  style  would 
have  soon  enabled  him  gradually  to  obtain  competence  as  a 
writer ;  but  economy  and  foresight  were  words  unintelligible 
to  "  poor  Goldy,"  whose  Irish  heart  could  never  resist  the 
temptation  of  vanity  or  pleasure  for  himself,  or  of  an  almost 
insane  liberality  to  others.  He  was  himself  exceedingly  fond 
of  fine  clothes,  had  the  fatal  propensity  of  the  gambler,  and 
his  heart  was  so  extravagantly  tender,  that  he  perpetually  gave 
his  last  guinea  to  the  first  object  which  awakened  his  morbid 
sympathies.  Thus  devoid  of  care  for  the  future,  and  yielding 
to  present  impulses,  his  benevolence  was  neither  just  to  himseUT 
nor  useful  to  others ;  and  he  may  be  charged  with  heartless- 
ness  and  ingratitude  to  those  who  had  the  greatest  claims  on 
his  assistance  and  respect  The  same  cause  kept  Goldsmith 
always  poor  and  plunged  in  debt ;  and  though  he  remained 
for  many  years  the  most  admired  and  popular  writer  of  his 
time,  he  never  ceased  to  be  a  bookseller's  hack,  and  closed  a 
life  of  fruitless  and  severe  exertion  in  indigence  and  ruin. 
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In  1758  he  attempted  to  pass  the  medical  examination 
qualifying  him  as  surgeon's  mate  in  a  ship  of  war,  but  was 
rejected  ;  and  so  poor  was  he  at  this  time  that  he  was  obliged 
to  borrow  a  suit  of  clothes  £rom  a  bookseller  to  appear  in 
before  the  court,  which  suit  he  afterwards  pawned.  A  letter 
is  still  preserved,  written  by  him  to  the  person  he  had  so 
dishonestly  deceived,  full  of  the  most  passionate  expressions 


It  was  now  that  he  commenced  that  rapid  succession  of  easy 
and  delightful  writings,  in  prose  and  verse,  which  Chinese 
have  rendered  his  name  so  dear  to  all  who  appro-  l-etters. 
elate  unaffected  grace,  delicacy,  and  humour.  We  shall 
specify  only  the  more  remarkable.  The  *  Chinese  Letters,' 
afterwards  known  under  the  title  of  *  The  Citizen  of  the  World,' 
are  full  of  the  sweetest  touches  of  character,  and  are  written 
in  a  truly  attractive  and  pure  style.  Goldsmith's  manner  of 
writing  resembles,  at  least  in  those  points  which  are  not 
peculiar  to  him,  at  once  that  of  Addison  and  that  of  Steele  ; 
but  possessing  a  warmer  and  more  genial  tone  than  the  writings 
of  the  former,  and  an  infinitely  greater  purity  and  elegance 
than  those  of  the  latter.  It  is  more  transparent  than  Addison, 
less  prim,  less  formal ;  and  far  fuller  of  sentiment,  more  ideal, 
than  anything  of  Steele's,  between  whose  character  and  Gold- 
smith's there  was  a  strong  resemblance. 

Goldsmith  then  wrote  a  short  and  &miliar  ^History  of 
England ;'  a  mere  compilation  as  to  the  matter,  but  related  in 
such  exquisitely  easy  and  amusing  language,  that  it  is  a  model 
of  the  art  of  narrative.  Johnson  said  justly  that  Goldsmith 
could  make  even  the  driest  and  most  repulsive  subject  ^^  as 
amusing  as  a  Persian  tale."  And  certainly  npthing  but  his 
inimitable  ease  and  grace  of  narration  could  make  us  forgive 
— ^is  we  do  in  spite  of  ourselves — the  shallow  crudeness 
of  his  learning,  and  the  total  want  of  grasp  and  system  in 
his  views. 

It  was  now  that  appeared  the  first  of  his  two  memorable 
poems, '  The  Traveller,'  a  meditative  and  descrip-   The  Tra- 
tive  work,  embodying  the  impressions  of  human   veUer. 
life  and  society  which  he  had  felt  in  his  travels  and  in  his 
early  straggles.  Neither  the  ideas  nor  the  imagery  are  very  new 
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or  striking,  but  it  is  exquisitely  versified  (in  the  rhymed 
couplet) ;  and  its  ease,  elegance,  and  tenderness  have  made 
many  passages  pass  into  the  memory  and  language  of  society. 
It  is  peculiarly  admirable  for  the  natural  succession  and  con- 
nection of  the  thoughts  and  images,  one  seeming  to  rise 
unforcedly,  and  to  be  evolved,  from  the  other.  It  is  also 
coloured  with  a  tender  haze,  so  to  say,  of  soft  sentiment  and 
pathos,  as  grateful  to  the  mind  as  is  to  the  eye  the  blue  dim- 
ness that  softens  the  tints  of  a  distant  mountain-range.  It  is 
a  relief  to  the  reader  after  Pope,  in  whom  the  objects  stand 
out  with  too  much  sharpness,  and  in  whom  we  see  too  much 
intense  activity  of  the  mere  intellect  at  work.  Pope  is  day- 
light ;  Goldsmith  is  moonlight. 

In  1766  appeared  the  immortal  tale  which  all  the  world 
Yicar  of  bas  read,  translated,  and  admired — *  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield.  Wakefield.'  The  subject  is  nothing.  A  worthy, 
simple  country  parson  is  reduced  to  the  deepest  and  most 
unmerited  distress,  and  again  restored  to  happiness.  But  the 
charming  character  of  the  hero— a  kind  of  more  refined  Parson 
Adams — the  exquisitely  drawn  portraits  of  his  family,  the 
natural  incidents,  the  true  and  tender  pathos,  and  the  gentle 
humour — who  knows  not  these  ?  The  style  is  perfection  itself; 
and  the  adventures,  though  not  always  quite  probable,  are 
sufficiently  so  to  maintain  the  reader's  interest. 

In  the  following  year  Goldsmith,  as  if  not  contented  with 
the  glory  of  being  the  most  delightful  narrator 
and  the  finest  painter  of  character  of  his  day, 
now  topired  to  the  more  poignant  rapture  of  theatrical  ap- 
plause. His  first  comedy  was  ^  The  Good-natured  Man ;'  and 
the  hero  was  undoubtedly  a  dramatised  portrait  of  the  author 
himself,  with  his  unthinking  easiness  of  temper,  and  his  cul- 
pable imprudence  and  generosity.  The  piece  has  the  defect 
chargeable  against  many  similar  works,  particularly  on  the 
French  stage,  namely,  the  taking  of  some  mental  quality  as 
the  subject,  around  which  are  grouped  the  inferior  characters 
and  interests,  and  which  the  dramatist  has  an  irresistible  and 
incessant  temptation  to  exaggerate  and  caricature.  This  is 
not  so  injurious  to  nature  and  probability  (the  prime  requisites 
of  comedy)  when  the  species  of  folly  chosen  is  of  a  graver  and 
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more  reprehensible  kind,  when  it  is  a  vice,  in  short,  instead  of 
a  mere  absurdity ;  but  when  it  is  a  mere  obliquity  of  taste, 
the  more  forcible  and  vivid  the  ddineation,  the  less  interest 
do  we  feel  in  il.  Harpagon  is  always  amusing,  because  we 
detest  as  well  as  laugh  at  him ;  but  the  weakness  of  Arnolphe 
in  the  *  Malade  Imaginaire,'  though  we  may  laugh  heartily 
at  the  oddity  of  the  incidents  and  dialogue,  is  not  of  sufficient 
solidity  and  consistency  to  carry  the  weight  of  a  comic  plot. 
But  *  The  Goodnatured  Man '  is  lively  and  gay,  and  some  of 
the  inferior  characters,  particularly  Croaker,  are  touched  with 
a  humour  that  makes  us  pardon  the  rather  tiresome  uniformity 
of  Honey  wood's  exaggerated  generosity  and  self-abnegation. 

The  year  1770  gave  to  the  world  the  companion  poem  to 
'  The  Traveller,'  *  The  Deserted  Village,'  a  work  Deserted 
similar  in  tone,  but  immeasurably  superior  in  Village, 
distinctness  of  aim  and  felicity  of  idea.  It  depicts  the  senti- 
ments of  a  wanderer,  who,  on  return  to  his  native  place,  which 
he  left  a  smiling  pastoral  hamlet,  finds  nothing  but  ruin  and 
desolation,  or  relics  of  former  happiness  more  sad  and  painful 
still.  "Sweet  Auburn"  is  supposed  to  have  been  painted 
from  Goldsmith's  own  recollections  of  the  village  of  Lissoy, 
where  his  brother  had  the  living ;  and  as  '  The  Deserted  Vil- 
lage '  is  more  distinct  and  concentrated  in  its  subject,  and  more 
homely  in  its  details,  than  '  The  Traveller,'  it  is  incomparably 
more  touching  and  more  beautiful.  Goldsmith  was  one  of  the 
first  English  poets  of  this  age  who  had  taste  and  feeling  enough 
to  rely  for  effect  upon  simple  and  unornamented  descriptions 
of  natural,  ordinary  objects  and  persons.  He  threw  aside  all 
that  &lse  and  vulgar  affectation  which  thought  it  necessary 
to  clothe  such  objects  in  a  parade  of  declamatory  language ; 
and  his  poem  is  exquisitely  pathetic.  He — and  the  numerous 
great  men  who  followed  him  in  this  true  conception  of  poetical 
art— did  nothing  else  but  restore  the  manner  of  our  greater 
and  more  ancient  writers,  who  find,  in  the  commonest  and  most 
familiar  images,  an  inexhaustible  source  of  the  most  powerful 
emotions — the  tenderest  beauty  and  the  sublimest  terror. 

Not  very  long  after  this  poem  appeared  'She  Stoops  to 
Conquer,'  one  of  the  most  amusing  comedies  which  the 
English  stage  possesses.     The  action  of  this  piece  is  exceed- 
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ingly  animated  and  kugflmble,  and  the  abBence  of  kay  moMd 
aim,  the  renunciation  of  any  attempt  to  draw,  in  a  principal 
or  leading  character,  a  portrait  of  some  particular  folly, 
is  singularly  advantageous  to  itk  effiBCt,  hbwever  it  may 
degrade  the  work  as  a  psychological  elnbodiment.  The  per^ 
ionages  are  very  numerous,  and  sketched  with  Micity ;  the 
booby  Squire  and  his  pot-house  companions,  the  prosy  and 
hospitable  Mr.  Hardcastle,  his  foolish  wife,  and  the  equivoques 
produced  by  Marlow's  extravagant  bashfulness— all  these,  if 
not  of  the  higher  order  of  comedy,  are  abundantly  laughable 
and  well  managed. 

In  concluding  our  remarks  on  this  atithor  it  will  only  be 
necessary  to  mention  a  number  of  histories  written 
merely  as  booksellers'  task-work*— mere  compila- 
tions as  regards  the  matter,  but  exhibiting  Goldsmith's  never- 
failing  charm  of  style :  this  circumstance,  together  with  the 
absence  of  any  very  oppressive  degree  of  erudition,  has  ren- 
dered them  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  class-books  in  schools ; 
a  place  they  will  retain  till  the  more  accurate  and  profound 
method  6f  modern  historical  investigation  shall  have  been 
communicated  even  to  the  elementary  instruction  of  the  young. 
Besides  the  *  History  bf  England,*  Goldsmith  successively 
published  that  of  ^  Bome,'  of  '  Greece/  and  of  ^  Animated 
Nature,'  the  la^t  being  for  the  most  part  a  condensation  of 
Bufibn. 

Our  industrious  writer  (who^e  life  was  embittered,  notwith- 
standing his  great  reputation,  activity,  and  success,  by  per- 
petual debts  and  difficulties)  died  in  1774,  having  hastened,  if 
not  produced,  his  own  decease,  by  injudiciously  and  obstinately 
taking  a  powerful  medicine ;  and  left  behind  him  a  reputation 
as  well  deserved  as  it  is  universal.  There  are  very  few 
branches  of  literature  which  he  had  not  Cultivated,  if  not  with 
unparalleled,  at  least  with  more  than  ordinu*y  success.  Jh 
all  he  was  above  mediocrity,  in  some  he  reached  excellence, 
and  in  one  work  (the  delightful  < Vicar')  he  has  left  us  a 
masterpiece  of  originality  and  grace. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


THE  GKEAT  HtSTOBIANS. 


Datid  Home— As  Historian-^AB  MoralUt  and  Metaph78ieiui-*-Attaeki 
on  Revealed  Religion— William  Robertson— Defects  of  the  *<  Classicist*' 
Histoxians— Edward  Gibbon— The  Decline  and  Fall— Prejudices 
Ugainst  Cliri8tiamty<-^aizot^8  Judgment  on  Gibbon. 

The  character  of  the  Ei^lish  people  is  marked  by  singular 
inconsistencies:  there  is  no  nation  which  exhibits  so  muefa 
reactance  to  pursue  to  their  utuioat  consequences  the  deduc- 
tions of  any  new  system  or  chain  of  arguments.  The  English 
temperament  is  at  once  bold  and  timid;  at  the  same  time 
penetratingly  &r-seeing,  yet  almost  slavbhly  devoted  to  pre* 
■cription  and  authority.  Nowhere  is  a  new  theory  in  legisla* 
tion  or  in  science  more  freely  and  candidly  discussed ;  nowhere 
•the  true  sifted  fiom  the  fidse  with  a  more  industrious  activity ; 
nowhere  does  a  new  truth  find  a  more  enlightened  and  ready 
acceptance;  hut,  at. the  same  time,  nowhere  is  there  a  greater 
dread  of  innovation,  or  a  more  determined  adherence  to  the 
fiyrms  of  particular  systems  or  institutions. 

Of  these  remarks  the  story  of  David  Hume  n  a  striking 
fiuunple.  He  was  spmog  from  an  ancient  and 
noble  Scottish  fimtily,  and  was  bom  in  1711. 
The  greater  part  of  his  life  was  passed  abroad,  diiefly  in 
France.  Hume  was  happy  and  tranquil  in  the  possession 
of  an  income  so  small  that  hardly  all  his  national  prudence 
sufficed  to  make  it  a  competence.  What  is  stOl  more  to  his 
honour,  he  supported,  during  the  early  part  of  his  literary 
career,  a  degroe  of  neglect  and  failure  which  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  talents  most  have  rendered  exceedingly  bitter—- 
this  severe  trial  he  bore,  if  not  without  a  deep  and  very  par* 
flbnable  discouragement,  yet  with  great  manliness  and  dignity. 
His  first  work, '  A  Treatise  on  Human  Nature,'  published  in 
1737,  was  received  with  absolute  neglect ;  and  though  reeom^ 
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mended  by  an  exquisite  refinement  of  style,  and  by  great 
novelty  of  views,  and  a  bold  acuteness  of  argument,  it  *'  fell 
still-bom  from  the  press/'  Five  years  after  tins  appeared  his 
*  Essays,  Moral  and  Philosophical,'  which  contain  a  great 
variety  of  refined  and  original  speculations,  often  on  subjects 
previously  considered  as  ^'  hedged  in "  and  defended  by  an 
insurmountable  barrier  of  sanctity  and  prescription.  During 
tins  part  of  his  life  he  appears  to  have  had  most  difficulty  and 
discouragement  to  struggle  with ;  for  he  was  for  some  time 
obliged  to  accept  the  most  painful  of  human  occupations,  the 
chai^  of  a  madman.  This  was  the  young  Marquis  of  Annan- 
dale,  in  attendance  upon  whom  the  future  historian  remained 
a  year.  Hume  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  to  the  post  of 
secretary  to  General  St.  Clair,  whom  he  accompanied,  first  to 
Canada,  and  afterwards  in  his  embassy  to  Vienna  and  Turin. 
In  1751  was  republished,  under  the  title  of  ^  An  Inquiry  con- 
cerning the  Principles  of  Morals,'  much  of  the  substance, 
though  now  considerably  altered  and  almost  recast,  of  the  not 
very  popular  or  successful  treatise  which  had  appeared  four- 
teen years  before :  and  about  this  time  he  gave  to  the  world 
his  '  Political  Discourses.'  Having  caused  himself  to  be  ap- 
pointed librarian  to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in  Edinburgh, 
an  office  which  he  fulfilled  gratuitously  for  the  opportunity 
of  making  use  of  the  books  under  his  care,  he  now  entered 
upon  a  new  path,  a  path  in  which  he  was  to  more  than  redeem 
the  ill  success  of  his  former  publications  r-that  of  Histoiy. 
In  1754  appeared  the  first  volume  of  his  ^History  of  Great 
Britain,'  containing  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I. 
This  new  attempt  was  for  a  while  not  more  popular  than  his 
previous  ones,  but,  in  proportion  as  the  succeeding  volumes 
appeared,  the  public  admiration  grew  ever  stronger  and 
stronger,  and  Hume  was  soon  placed,  by  the  unanimous  ap- 
plause of  his  countrymen,  at  the  head  of  all  the  English  his- 
torians who  had  then  written.  This  reputation  he  deserved 
for  many  rare  qualities,  for  his  philosophic  views,  and  for  his 
exquisite  style :  and  though  History  has  received  in  more 
recent  times  a  very  different  form,  a  much  wider  spirit  of 
inquiry  and  investigation,  a  &r  more  comprehensive,  minute, 
and  accurate  spirit,  as  well  as  a  more  picturesque  and  striking 
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language,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Hume's  work  is  of  great 
beauty  aiid  value.  Its  chief  defects  are  want  of  accuracy  in 
detail,  and  strong  partialities  affecting  various  important  prin- 
ciples. A  polished  and  fiistidious  scholar,  a  Scotsman  of 
aristocratic  birth  and  sympathies,  Hume  was  tinged  not  only 
with  those  Jacobite  tendencies  which  were  so  prevalent  in  the 
higher  classes  of  his  country,  but  with  an  exaggerated  dread 
of  popular  movements,  and  an  indisposition  to  acknowledge 
the  undeniable  advantage  which  our  constitution  has  so  often 
and  so  uniformly  derived  from  revolutions.  A  monarchist  in 
principle,  he  entertained  a  somewhat  extreme  opinion  as  to  the 
paramount  importance  of  stability  in  any  system  of  polity, 
forgetting  that  in  the  case  of  the  British  constitution  a  gradual 
and  steady  progressive  movement  was  inherent  in  its  very 
essence— was  its  sap  and  life-blood  ;  and  that,  so  far  from  its 
stability  being  compromised  by  popular  movements,  or  even  by 
revolutions,  these  were  its  very  conditions  and  vitality.  The 
English  character  has  more  in  common  (at  least  in  its  political 
manifestations)  with  that  of  the  Boman  people  than  with  that 
of  any  other  great  and  civilised  nation  with  which  history  has 
made  us  acquainted.  The  resemblance  is  overwhelmingly 
striking  when  we  take  into  account  the  immense  difference 
between  the  political  constitutions  of  the  two  countries.  Bothj 
however,  were  eminently  aristocratic,  and  in  both  the  prin- 
ciple of'  stability  is  surpriisingly  prominent — a  stability  so  fai 
from  being  diminished  by  incessant  internal  agitations,  and 
even  considerable  organic  changes,  that  these  changes  and 
agitations  are  its  very  exponents.  Montesquieu  has  well 
remarked  that  movements  which  in  other  countries  would 
in£dlibly  involve  a  complete  overthrow  and  possible  recon- 
struction of  the  whole  political  machine,  in  England  are  con- 
sidered, and  justly  so,  as  a  proof  of  the  vitality  of  the  govern- 
ment. And  the  same  thing  is  true  of  Rome,  at  least  during 
its  earlier  and  more  glorious  period.  Both  nations  are  emi- 
nently practical,  logical,  and  calculating,  and  in  both  the 
attachment  to  old  institutions  goes  only  so  far  as  to  make  the 
citizens  distrust  the  prospective  advantage  of  any  proposed 
innovation:  in  other  words,  never  to  admit  an  innovation 
until  forced  on  them  by  circumstances.    Thus,  the  perpetual 
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ehanges  which  were  going  on  in  the  bodj  politic  were  no 
more  destructive  to  ito  individnality,  nor  injurious  to  its 
strength,  than  are  the  changes  of  the  seasons  to  the  growth  of 
some  miyestic  tree.    Its  leaves  may  be  strewn  by  the  gales  of 
autumn,  the  vernal  sap  may  rise  within  its  vessels^  incessant 
deposits  of  new  matter  and  never-ceasing  loss  of  old  may  oon« 
tinue,  tUl  not  a  particle  of  substance  in  the  whole  living  struc* 
ture  may  remain  the  same  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  yet 
the  tree  is  still  the  same,  it  is  one,  and  no  other,  and  man  and' 
beast  find  shelter  under  its  ever*waving  boughs. 
We  have  already  given  Hume  credit  for  a  philoeophical 
Dcft«t0  of     ^>int    This  he  undoubtedly  possessed,  but  only 
Hqbm's  His-  to  a  certain  degree.    His  mind  had  early  aceus-^ 
^'  tpmed  itself  to  abstract  investigations,  and  his 

long  residence  in  France  had  contributed  to  develop  in  him 
a  tendency  to  those  barren  and  endless  speculations  which 
characterised  the  French  literature  of  the  period.  Acute- 
ness  he  undoubtedly  possessed  to  a  high  degree,  as  well  as  a 
sincere  love  of  truth :  but  his  mind  was  cold  and  unsym- 
pathising;  it  wanted  that  profound  humanity ^  that  deep 
fellow-feeling  with  his  kind,  which  is  the  only  vivifying  and 
fecundating  principle.  In  his  philosophy  he  had  reached  that 
point  at  which  all  is  negative:  he  doubted  of  everything ;  he 
doubted  even  of  the  conclusions  obtained  by  means  of  his 
own  refined  dialectics;  and  if  this  species,  of  Pyrrhonism 
could  ever  become  generally  prevalent,  nothing  would  be  left 
to  man  but  the  gratification  of  sense  and  the  prosecution  of 
mere  temporary  interests.  But  there  is  a  point  beyotid  this : 
indeed,  a  man  who  stops  here  halts  on  the  very  threshold  of 
the  great  temple  of  wisdom.  He  who  has  never  doubted  (at 
least  in  matters  of  human  reason)  cannot  be  said  properly  to 
believe ;  and  he  who  believes  not  can  feel  no  perfect  love. 
In  hb  history  Hume  has  taken  too  much  upon  trust  from 
former  compilers,  and  he  has  consequently  fidlen  into  a  great 
many  errors  in  points  of  fact,  and  been  guilty  of  strange 
oversights  and  misrepresentations.  Too  indolent  to  consult, 
and  too  wisely  refined  to  appreciate,  the  authentic  sources  of 
history  in  the  writers  contemporary  with  the  events  he  de* 
scribes,  he  has  given  us  a  work  which  is  indeed  a  model  of 
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^isy,  fluent,  agreeable  narration,  but  a  work  which^  if  coni-' 
pared  to  many  more  modern  productions  of  history  (as  foir 
instance  the  admirable  *  Oonqu^te  d'Angleterre  par  les  Nor- 
mandy '  of  Augustin  Thierry),  will  afford  an  incontrovertible 
proof  of  the  immense  advance  made  since  his  time  in  this 
bninch  oC  literature*  His  strong  predilections  in  favour  of 
the  Stuart  race  have  led  him  into  innumerable  errors  and 
contradictiops,  an4  the  whole  of  one  most  important  episode 
in  English  history,  the  Civil  War,  the  Republic,  and  the 
Protectorate,  is  ftiU  of  inconsistency.  This  great  and  noble 
monument  of  Huu^e's  genius  appeared  as  follows  :^-the  first 
voluine  in  1754,  the  second  in  1757,  the  third  and  fourth  in 
1759,  the  fifth  and  sixth  in  1762.  From  what  we  have  said 
i^bove,  it  may  easily  be  inferred  that  Hume  was  unreasonably 
addicted  to  paradox  ai^d  theorising  on  Mae  or  insuflScient 
grounds.  Moreover,  his  ho&tijlity  to  the  doctrines  and  autho^ 
rUy  of  the  Qivristian  religion  led  him  to  describe  in  one 
uniform  tooi^  of  contemptuous  indifierence  the  labours  and 
sufferings  pf  many  of  those  illustrious  men  who  have  sealed 
with  their  blood  the  charter  of  their  country's  liberty.  He* 
ligion,  so  intimately  interwoven  with  the  whole  tissue  of 
private  life  in  England,  is  a  no  less  prominent  element  in  aU 
puUio  and  political  events ;  and  a  historian,  therefore,  who 
should  feel  up  sympathy  with  the  religious  convictions  of 
some  section  oi*  other  (it  little  matters  which)  of  the  English 
people,  might  inde^  avoid  party  prejudice  but  could  never 
succeed,  be  hip  gemus  what  it  may,  in  giving  a  true  picture 
of  events.  *^  Hp  ha4  <wly  in  life,"  says  Mackintosh,  <<  con- 
ceived an  antipathy  to  the  Calvinistic  divines,  and  his  tem- 
peirament  1^  him  at  all  times  to  regard  with  disgust  and 
derision  that  religious  enthusiasm  or  bigotry  with  which  the 
spirit  of  English  freedom  was,,  in  his  opinion,  inseparably 
associated:  his  iQtellect  was  al^,  perhaps,  too  active  and 
original  to  subvait  with  sufficient  patience  to  the  prepa- 
ratory toils  and  long-suspended  judgment  of  the  historian, 
^d  led  him  tp  form  premature  conclusions  aod  precipitate 
theories,  which  i^  then  became  the  pride  of  his  ipgenuity  to 
justify." 
A&  a  moralist  and  metaphysician  Hume  is  less  remarkable 
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for  any  novel  or  original  views  in  the  investigation  of  funda- 
Metophysical  mental  principles  than  for  the  admirable  clear- 
writmgs.  ness  and  elegance  of  his  mode  of  reasoning,  for 
the  candour  with  which  he  admits  objections,  the  acuteness 
— always  tempered  by  courtesy  and  good  taste — with  which 
he  combats  them,  and  above  all  for  the  courage  which  he 
exhibits  in  carrying  to  their  ultimate  results  the  arguments 
which  he  uses.  His  chief  test  for'  the  moral  value  of  an 
action  or  a  motive  is  the  principle  of  utility — a  principle  into 
which  must  be,  after  all,  resolved  all  questions  of  right  and 
wrong.  It  is  one  which  has  in  all  ages  excited  the  greatest 
outcries  against  every  philosopher  who  has  ventured  overtly 
to  propound  it ;  and  yet  it  is  obvious  that  all  systems  pro- 
fessing to  assign  different  foundations  for  good  and  evil  in 
human  actions  are  nothing  else,  when  closely  examined  and 
carried  to  their  ultimate  application,  than  fruitless  attempts 
to  mask  under  specious  forms  a  doctrine  which  to  an  unen- 
lightened mind  appears  selfish  and  incompatible  with  elevated 
emotion.  In  stripping  off  the  bandages  of  error  and  preju- 
dice which  envelop,  like  some  Egyptian  mummy,  the  body 
of  moral  truth,  ordinary  investigators  content  themselves 
with  stopping  at  a  secondary  point  They  are  afraid  to  look 
lace  to  fiice  upon  what  they  think  is  a  corrupted  and  loath- 
some corpse ;  but  if  we  clearly  understand  the  principle,  and 
properly  limit  its  application,  we  shall  find  not  only  that  all 
other  modes  of  accounting  for  what  we  so  unreasonably  con- 
sider the  invariable  sentiment  of  right  and  wrong  are  insuffi- 
cient, but  that  this  is  the  only  conceivable  and  possible  vay 
of  explaining  the  existence  of  that  sentiment  at  all. 

Hume  is  considered  also  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and 
Argument    ^^sidious  enemies  by  whom  the  Christian  religion 
Against  re-   has  ever  been  attacked.    The  point  against  which 
veUtion.      jj.g  batteries  are  chiefly  levelled  is  the  credibility 
of  the  history  of  those  miraculous  events  on  which  the  reli- 
gion founds  its  claim  to  be  considered  as  a  revdation,  t.  e,  a 
supernatural  interposition.    The  ground  he  takes  is  broad 
and  simple :  the  nucleus  of  his  arguments  is  to  be  found  in 
the  two  famous  propositions,  1st,  that  it  is  contrary  to  human 
experience  that  miracles  should  be  true ;  2nd,  that  it  is  not 
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contrary  to  experience  that  human  testimony  should  be  false. 
This  mode  of  reasoning  it  was  quite  natural  that  he  should 
adopt,  inasmuch  as  his  philosophy  is  altogether  of  the  negative 
and  sceptical  character :  but  at  the  same  time  his  reasoning 
lies  open  to  a  powerful  counterargument — ^viz.  that,  if  the 
essential  incompetency  of  any  degree  of  evidence  be  so  great 
as  to  overbalance  any  force  of  probability,  then  that  the  con- 
vincing power  of  any  arguments  addressed  to  our  minds  must 
labour  under  an  equal  degree  of  uncertainty. 

All  evidence,  whether  addressed  to  our  senses  (often  the 
most  &llacious  reporters)  or  to  our  reason,  is  comparative, 
and  never  can  reach  the  intensity  of  abstract  certitude,  for 
God  alone  can  be  capable  of  absolutely  knowing  anything : 
all  that  remains  is  the  question  of  comparative  weight  between 
the  probability  of  the  given  event  and  the  degree  of  evidence 
before  us  (an  imperfect  evidence,  but  an  evidence  which  is 
all  that  we  require  or  can  appreciate)  ;  in  short,  it  is  a  strik- 
ing of  a    balance  between   two  conflicting  improbabilities. 
There  is  moreover  a  fallacy  in  the  stating  of  the  two  celef- 
brated  propositions  above  quoted,  and  also  something  like  a 
petitio  principii ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  use  of  the  words 
"  experience"  and    "  contrary  to   experience  "  would  induce 
us  to  imply  a  contradiction  &tal  to  the  whole  argument ; 
seeing  that,  if  miracles  entered  into  the  ordinary  operations  of 
nature  (t.  e.  were  subjects  of  experience),  they  would  no  longer 
be  miracles  at  all ;  and  it  is  clear  that  a  revelation  cannot  be 
founded,  as  regards  the  evidence  of  its  reality,  on  anything 
else  biU  miracles,  that  is  to  say  on  events  which  are  deviations 
from  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature.     Whatever  of  dangerous  is 
contained  in  these  arguments  of  Hume,  whatever  of  mischief 
they  may  have  done  to  the  minds  of  inexperienced  investigators, 
is  to  be  attributed,  less  to  their  intrinsic  weight  and  cogency 
than  to  the  blind  and  bigot  zeal  of  many  of  his  answerers,  who, 
in  fervour  of  arrogant  orthodoxy,  have  replied  to  Hume's  argu- 
ments by  reproaches  and  the  ill-simulated  language  of  con- 
tempt, combating  his  cool  and  skilM  attacks  with  threats, 
slanders,  and  childish  declamation.     Those  who  have  not 
acuteness  enough  to  overthrow  the  logician  are  often  con- 
tented to  calumniate  the  man :  the  hand  which  cannot  wield 
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the  Bword  can  always  g^uide  the  dagger.  Against  personal 
attacks  Hume  found  his  best  defence  in  the  innocence  and 
benevolence  of  his  life,  in  the  respect  of  the  great  and  the 
wise  of  all  countries,  and  in  the  affection  of  bis  own  priyate 
friends.  He  gradually  rose  to  the  dignity  of  Under  Secre* 
tary  of  State,  and  soon  retired  from  public  life  with  a  mode- 
rate, but  to  him  abundant  fortune,  and,  after  living  many  years 
in  tranquil  and  lettered  ease,  he  died  in  1776  in  Edinburgh, 
his  native  city. 

Our  remarks  on  the  life  and  works  of  William  Robertson, 
the  next  celebrated  name  in  the  department  of 
History,  will  be  very  short.  His  story  is  a  very 
simple  one :  it  is  the  record  of  a  man  of  pure  and  virtuous 
life,  interchanging  the  obscure  but  arduous  duties  of  a  Scot* 
tish  pastor  with  the  labours  of  an  ardent  and  enlightened 
scholar — a  career  fertile  in  active  benevolence,  in  the  unceas* 
ing  fulfilment  of  quiet  duties,  and  in  the  calm  satis&ctions  of 
literary  usefulness,  but  presenting  little  materials  for  the  nar^ 
jrator. 

It  is  singular  that  two  out  of  the  three  great  historians  of 
this  period  should  have  been  Scotsmeq,  that  they  should  have 
produced  extensive  works  of  great  and  durable  value  under 
circumstances  apparently  very  un&vourable  to  this  kind  of 
composition,  and  that  their  style  should  have  strong  points  of 
general  resemblance  in  its  purity,  el^ance,  and  clearness. 
We  can  warmly  agree  with  the  sentiments  of  Walpole,  who 
espresses  his  admiration  and  surprise  that  Bobertson,  then  an 
obscure  country  clergyman,  without  access  to  any  extensive 
sources  of  infonnation,  should  have  produeed  works  equally 
distinguished  for  learning  and  accuracy,  written  in  the  purest 
and  most  classical  English.  This  excell^t  historian  was 
born  near  Edinburgh  in  1721,  and  cannot  be  said  to  have 
acquired  much  fame  until  the  appearance,  in  17$9,  of  his 
.<  History  of  Scotland  during  the  Reigns  of  Qu^en  Mary  and 
.James  VI.'  This  work  not  only  opened  to  its  amiable  author 
,the  road  to  eminence  and  distinction,  but,  what  is  of  more  ad- 
vantage to  us,  encouraged  him  to  persevere  in  a  line  so  auspi- 
ciously begun.  In  1769  he  published  his  ^History  of  the 
^Beignof  Charles  Y.,'  and  six  years  afterwards  the  ^  History  of 
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America/  the  three  great  pillars  of  his  &me.  All  these  books 
are  distinguished  by  an  elevated  and  noble  tone  of  feeling, 
contain  niany  clear  and  reasonable  if  not  very  profound  views 
of  the  important  epochs  in  human  history  which  they  poiv 
tmy«  and  deserve  the  highest  possible  eulogy  for  the  refined 
el^ance  and  grace  of  their  style,  ^bertson's  mind,  though 
calm  and  meditative,  was  full  of  a  sincere  and  well-regulated 
enthusiasm  for  all  that  is  noble  and  good,  and  he  has  related 
with  ijnanly  pathos  the  touching  story  of  the  beautiful  and 
unhappy  Mary,  and  the  yet  sublimer  woes  of  that  great  navi- 
gator whose  genius  gave  a  world  to  ungrateful  Spain.  But 
wi|h  all  this  grace,  of  style,  with  a  harmony  so  liquid  and  so 
gentle  that  its  art  {9  occasionally  somewhat  too  perceptible  to 
the  reader,  wq  c^not  &il  to  perceive  a  sort  of  smooth  uni- 
formity-—not  a  monotony  of  tone,  but  a  unifonnity  of  treat" 
me»/t — m  works  detailing  the  annals  of  such  different  ages  and 
countries.  There  is  no  distinction  between  his  handling  of 
these  so  different  subjects  1  we  do  not  find  an  individuality  in 
his  portraitures  of  such  wid^ly-differing  states  of  society — and 
it  is  undoubtedly  in  that  individuality  that  we  must  seek  for 
the  invalujgible  quality  of  picturesqueness,  whether  in  litera- 
ture or  art.  It  would  be  difficult,  almost  impossible,  for 
any  dulneaa  of  narration  to  deprive  of  interest  such  subjects 
as  the  story  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  the  character  and  abdi- 
cation of  Charles  Y.,  or  the  discovery  of  America ;  and  yet 
we  cannot  disguise  from  ourselves  an  unpleasant  feeling  that 
Robertson  does  not  place  himself,  and  consequently  the  reader, 
fmong  the  persons  a^d  events  which  he  describes.  To  sym- 
pathize d^ply  with  these,  and  to  appreciate  them  profoundly, 
the  reader  ought  to  he  m^e  to  breathe  the  atn^osphere  of  the 
particular  age  and  country  in  question.  He  ought  not  to 
gaze  down  upon  them  from  the  chilly  heights  of  abstract  phi- 
losophic speculation,  he  should  mingle  with  them  to  a  certain 
degree  on  a  level.  In  tb^  '  History  of  America,'  for  example, 
the  author  seems  to  have  taken  his  materials  at  second  hand, 
preferring  (or  perhaps  obliged  by  circumstances)  to  obtain 
them  filtered  through  the  medium  of  previous  compilations — 
It  process  in  which,  even  when  performed  by  the  most  skilful 
hand,  a  vast  proportion  of  the  raciness  and  spirit  must  ine- 
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Yitably  evaporate.  It  is  possible  that  Robertson  was  afraid  of 
injaring  the  finish  of  his  execution  by  admitting,  in  all  thdr 
rude  and  vigorous  animation,  the  picturesque  details  of  old 
chroniclers  and  contemporary  narrators,  as,  for  example,  the 
narratives  of  Bemal  Dios  and  the  Conquestadors.  In  Hume  this 
absence  of  the  peculiar  tone  and  spirit  of  the  age  arose  in  a 
great  measure  from  indolence  and  a  philosophic  (a  fiilsely  phi- 
losophic) indifference  to  those  details  of  social  life,  art,  reli- 
gion, and  popular  feeling,  which  not  only  are  characteristic 
of  the  particular  age  or  people,  but  are  absolutely  the  only 
things  that  we  wish  to  know  ;  for  the  scaffolding,  the  skele- 
ton of  history  is  pretty  universally  the  same :  what  we  desire 
to  recall  is  not  the  battles,  treasons,  and  coronations,  for 
battles,  treasons,  and  coronations  are  almost  always  the  same 
thing ;  in  evoking  past  ages  from  the  tomb,  it  is  not  the  bones, 
but  the  flesh  and  blood,  the  life,  that  we  would  behold  ;  not  a 

spectre,  but 

Our  fkthers  in  their  habit  oi  they  lived. 

The  third,  and  unquestionably  the  greatest,  of  our  English 
historical  triad  was  Edward  Gibbon.  He  was  a 
man  of  good  fitmily  and  easy  circumstances,  and 
was  born  at  Putney,  near  London,  in  1737.  He  received  an  ex- 
cellent education,  and  even  passed  some  time  in  the  University 
of  Oxford ;  but  he  employed  his  early  years  in  desultory  and 
multi&rious  study,  which,  though  it  gave  him  the  materials 
for  future  eminence  in  literature,  was  useless  for  any  imme- 
diate object.  His  attachment  to  the  Protestant  faith  was  also 
so  much  shaken  about  this  time  by  controversial  reading,  that 
he  became  a  convert  to  the  Popish  religion,  on  which  his 
father  sent  him  to  reside  with  M.  Pkvillard,  a  Protestant  mi- 
nister at  Lausanne,  whose  arguments  were  so  conclusive  that 
tlie  young  convertite  again  returned  to  the  bosom  of  his  na- 
tional Church.  A  religious  faith,  however,  so  subject  to 
change,  could  not  have  been  very  solid,  and  Gibbon's  works 
afterwards  gave  abundant  proof  that  his  convictions  of  the 
truth  of  the  evangelic  history  were  by  no  means  deeply  rooted 
in  his  mind.  Indeed  he  soon  became  a  confirmed  sceptic. 
While  at  Lausanne  he  pursued  a  regular  and  steady  course  of 
study,  and  seems  to  have  adopted  the  opinions  which  were  so 
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prevalent  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  first  French  Bevolu- 
tion.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at :  his  mind  appears  to 
have  been  strikingly  similar  in  its  principal  features  to  the 
character  of  the  EncycUypediste  intellect ;  the  same  acuteness 
and  activity,  the  same  confidence  in  its  own  powers,  the  same 
distrust  of  the  virtue  and  disinterestedness  of  mankind,  and 
the  same  tendency  towards  the  actual  and  sensuous  rather 
than  the  abstract  and  the  ideal.  In  1758  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  gave  the  first  fruit  of  his  reading  in  a  little  essay, 
written  in  French,  on  the  Study  of  Literature :  and  during 
great  part  of  the  war  he  held  the  commission  of  captain  in  a 
body  of  militia.  Four  years  afterwards  he  again  visited  the 
continent,  where  he  passed  a  considerable  time  in  travelling 
through  France  and  Italy,  and  it  was  during  these  wanderings 
that  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  his  great  work.  The  inci- 
dent, so  eventful  in  the  annals  of  English  Literature,  took 
place  at  Rome,  October  15th,  1764,  and  is  immortalised  in 
his  own  picturesque  words :  "  As  I  sat  musing,"  he  says, 
*'  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  while  the  barefooted  friars 
were  singing  vespers  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  the  idea  of 
writing  the  decline  and  &11  of  the  city  first  started  to  my 
mind."  But  so  gigantic  a  task  was  not  to  be  executed,  or 
even  begun,  without  immense  preparatory  labour,  and  with- 
out the  author  passing  through  a  period  of  uncertainty  and 
vague  agitation  when  determining  upon  the  plan,  the  extent, 
the  arrangement,  and  even  the  style  of  the  work.  He  returned 
to  England  in  1765,  and,  on  the  death  of  his  father.  Gibbon, 
who  had  come  into  possession  of  an  embarrassed  fortune,  ulti- 
mately entered  upon  a  political  career.  During  all  this  time 
his  great  plan  was  working  and  fermenting  in  hb  head,  and 
he  underwent  those  throes  and  struggles  which  genius  ever 
feels  in  giving  birth  to  a  mighty  and  durable  offspring.  These 
he  has  related,  and  described  how  long  it  was  ere  his  subject 
arranged  itself  before  his  mental  eye  in  a  definite  form  and 
with  intelligible  order  and  completeness :  he  has  told  us  how 
often  he  was  tempted  to  abandon  in  despair  the  accumulated 
materials  of  years  of  study ;  how  he  composed  the  first  chap- 
ter three  times,  and  the  second  and  third  twice  over,  ere  he 
was  satisfied  with  their  effect     Such  is  the  training  of  genius, 
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luch  are  th^  laboun  by  which  alone  groat  pjoductions  can  be 
oreated. 

Gibbou  wai  elected  in  1774  member  of  Parliament  for  the 
borouj^h  of  Liskeard ;  but  though  he  «at  for  many  sessions  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  never  ventured  to  take  part  in  the 
debates]  his  knowledge  and  intellectual  powers  were  t^ 
great,  nor  was  he  unconscious  of  his  own  gifts,  but  his  taste 
was  fimtidiousy  and  his  habits  were  those  rather  of  the  man  of 
letters  than  of  the  statesman.  He  sate,  therefore,  invariably 
silent,  filled,  as  he  says,  by  the  good  ^>eakers  with  despair 
of  imitation,  and  by  the  bad  ones  with  the  dread  of  fiulure 
and  ridicule,  In  reward  for  his  adherence  to  the  mims" 
terial  party  Lord  North  appointed  him  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Trade,  so  that  this  historian,  like  his  illustrioua 
contemporary  Hume,  occupied  a  phioe  in  the  government  of 
his  country, 
It  was  in  1776  that  appeared  the  first  volume  of  his  His- 
History  of  ^^^'  ^^  ^®  ^^^^^  became  instantly  so  popular 
the  DeoUoe  that  its*  success  rather  resembled  that  of  some 
and  Fall,  j^j^uging  work  of  fiction  than  of  a  grave  and 
serious  history-  It  was  the  talk  and  admiration  of  the  day ; 
the  volume  was  found  in  the  library  of  every  reader,  and  in 
the  dre«aing-room  and  boudoir  of  the  &shionable  and  the 
&ir.  Gibbon  wai  greeted  with  the  warm  and  generous  ap- 
plauses of  Hume,  Robertson,  and  all  the  distinguished  literary 
men  of  his  day  bpth  in  England  and  abroad  ;  and  when  we 
reflect  upon  the  brilliancy  and  originality  qf  the  work  itself, 
we  can  easily  account  for  the  delight  with  which  it  was  re** 
ceived :  even  its  fi^ults  were  of  a  nature  to  impress  and  to 
attract.  The  period  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  work  was 
one  which,  though  fertile  in  splendid,  impressive,  and  pathetic 
events,  had  never  been  studied  or  investigated  by  a  genius 
sufficiently  patient  and  enlightened  to  disentangle  the  contra^ 
dictions  and  complexities  of  the  barbarous  historians  in  whose 
works  alpne  the  noaterials  were  to  be  found.  The  antecedent 
and  subsequent  epochs  had  been  repeatedly  discussed;  but 
the  long  interval  between  the  commencement  of  the  deca^ 
dence  of  Borne  and  the  consummation  of  its  ruin  had  remsdned, 
like  some  desolate  border-country,  unvisited  and  unexplored ; 
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it  was  a  region  of  gloom  and  darkness — a  twilight  between 
the  ancient  and  modem  world.  His  genius  was  peculiarly 
calculated  to  give  full  effect  to  the  grand  but  confused  details 
of  this  astopishing  picture,  and  bis  solemn,  gorgeous,  and 
rhetorical  style  was  in  happy  harmony  with  the  character  of 
the  times  which  he  described.  It  would  seem  as  if  he  had 
studied  the  writings  of  the  Xiower  Empire  till  he  had  caught, 
perhaps  involuntarily,  something  of  their  Asiatic  splendour — 
the  ^^  barbaric  pearl  and  gold,"  which  dazzles  the  imagination 
though  it  does  not  gratify  the  taste;  and  of  which  the 
writings  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  &thers  give  a  striking 
example. 

We  have  said  that  Gibbon,  like  Hume,  is  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  enemies  by  whom  the  Christian  faith  (^^^ 
was  ever  assailed — he  was  the  more  dangerous  attacks  on 
because  he  was  insidious.  The  following  is  the  ^^'*"^*'**""^- 
plan  of  his  tactics.  He  does  not  formally  deny  the  evidence 
upon  which  is  based  the  structure  of  Christianity,  but  he  in- 
directly includes  that  system  in  the  same  category  with  the 
mythologies  of  paganism.  The  rapid  spread  of  Christianity 
he  explains  by  merely  secondary  causes ;  and  in  relating  the 
disgraceftil  corruptions,  penecutions,  and  superstitions  which 
so  soon  supplanted  the  pure  morality  of  the  primitive  Church, 
he  leads  the  reader  to  consider  these  less  as  the  results  of 
human  crime,  folly,  and  ambition,  than  as  the  oeoesaary  con- 
sequences  of  the  system  itself.  He  either  did  not  or  wpuld 
not  distinguish  between  ihepareeqtie  and  qmique;  and  repre- 
sents what  is  in  reality  an  abuse  as  an  inevitable  consequence, 
Byron  well  described  him  as 

"  Sapping  a  solemn  creed  with  solemn  sneer, 
The  lord  of  irony,  that  master-spell." 

Moreover,  though  perpetually  wanned  by  the  grand  or 
touching  incidents  be  relates  into  noble  bursts  of  eloquence 
and  ^thusiasm,  he  has  no  admiration  for  the  struggles  of 
Christian  fortitude  and  the  triumphs  of  Christian  virtue. 
The  same  energy  and  virtue  which,  appearing  in  a  heathen  or 
a  Mahomedan,  fills  his  heart  with  fervour,  and  his  lofty 
periods  with  a  swelling  grandeur,  leaves  him  cold  and  im- 
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passible,  or  cavilling  and  contemptuous,  when  it  is  exhibited 
in  the  cause  of  Christianity. 

In  Gibbon's  character  there  is  also  a  peculiarity  which, 
whether  innate  and  natural  or  acquired  from  Voltaire  and 
similar  writers  of  that  period,  renders  his  writings  dangerous 
to  the  young:  this  is  a  peculiar  filthiness  of  imagination, 
which  seems  to  revel  in  objects  and  events  of  gross  and  sen- 
sual immorality.  No  sooner  does  he  find  occasion  to  relate  a 
scandalous  or  obscene  story  (and  the  corruption  of  manners 
during  the  period  which  forms  the  subject  of  his  history  gives 
him  but  too  many  opportunities  to  indulge  in  this  vein)  than 
he  seems  to  delineate  it  with  a  peculiar  gusto  and  minuteness 
which  is  in  the  highest  degree  offensive.  He  does  not  hasten 
rapidly  over  such  scenes,  saying,  with  Dante, 

*^  Non  ragioniam  di  lor,  ma  gnarda  e  passa ! " 

but  he  seems  to  take  a  perverse  pleasure  in  dwelling  on  de- 
grading images.  Voltaire  has  much  of  this,  and  never  omits 
an  opportunity  to  introduce  ideas  not  only  sensual,  but  often 
physically  disgusting;  but  in  Voltaire  these  images  are 
coloured  by  wit  and  sarcastic  drollery,  and  are  in  harmony 
with  the  satiric  petulance  of  his  ridicule.  In  Gibbon  the 
majestic  solemnity  of  style,  and  the  grave  earnestness  of  the 
tone,  render  these  offences  against  good  taste  exceedingly 
prominent  and  shocking. 

In  1781  were  published  the  second  and  third  volumes,  and 
the  three  last  in  1787.  Gibbon,  who  has  with  a  justifiable 
pride  given  us  the  anecdote  of  the  circumstances  attending 
the  origin  of  his  great  work,  has  left  us  an  equally  minute 
and  not  less  interesting  record  of  his  feelings  at  its  conclu- 
sion : — "  It  was  on  the  day,  or  rather  night,  of  the  27th  of 
June,  1787,  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve,  that  I 
wrote  the  last  lines  of  the  last  page  in  a  summer-house  in  my 
garden.  After  laying  down  my  pen,  I  took  several  turns  in 
a  berceau  or  covered  walk  of  acacias,  which  commands  a 
prospect  of  the  country,  the  lake,  and  the  mountains.  The 
air  was  temperate,  the  sky  was  serene,  the  silver  orb  of  the 
moon  was  reflected  from  the  waters,  and  all  nature  was 
silent.     I  will  not  dissemble  the  first  emotions  of  joy  on 
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the  recovery  of  my  freedom,  and  perhaps  the  establishment 
of  my  fame.  But  my  pride  was  soon  humbled,  and  a 
sober  melancholy  was  spread  over  my  mind,  by  the  idea  that 
I  had  taken  an  everlasting  leave  of  an  old  and  agreeable 
companion,  and  that,  whatsoever  might  be  the  future  &te 
of  my  history,  the  life  of  the  historian  must  be  short  and 
precarious." 

From  Lausanne  Gibbon  again  returned  to  England  for  a 
short  time,  but  he  came  back  again  to  Switzerland,  where  he 
remained  till  shortly  before  his  death.  Finding  the  society  of 
Lausanne  distracted  by  parties  consequent  upon  the  outbreak 
of  the  French  Eevolution,  and  induced  by  the  death  of  Lord 
Sheffield,  hb  most  intimate  friend,  to  return  to  London,  in 
order  to  console  and  counsel  the  widow,  he  came  back  to  his 
own  country,  and  died  in  London  in  1794. 

With  all  its  defects.  Gibbon's  <  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire'  is  a  noble  monument  of  genius  and  industry. 
The  style  \a  extraordinarily  elevated  and  ornate,  and  resem- 
bles rather  the  antithetical  tone  of  the  French  literature  of 
the  eighteenth  century  than  an  idiomatic  English  work.  In- 
deed, so  completely  was  Gibbon's  mind  saturated  with  French 
sympathies,  that  there  is  a  tradition  that  he  for  some  time 
hesitated  whether  his  great  work  should  be  written  in  French 
or  English.  His  narration  is  very  clear,  animated,  and  pic- 
turesque ;  he  brings  before  the  reader's  eye  the  persons  and 
events  which  he  describes ;  and  wherever  his  scepticism  and 
prejudices  do  not  interfere,  he  gives  a  lively,  penetrating, 
and  natural  account  of  the  characters  aiid  motives  of  men. 
But  his  moral  susceptibility  was  not  very  delicate,  and  he 
frequently  lavishes  on  the  external  splendour  of  great  actions 
that  enthusiasm  which  should  be  reserved  for  the  simple  dig- 
nity of  moral  grandeur.  His  sympathies  were  somewhat 
theatrical ;  and  though  the  general  current  of  his  narrative  is 
exceedingly  clear,  his  gorgeousness  and  measured  pomp  of 
language  becomes  fatiguing  and  oppressive.  So  great  is  his 
dread,  too,  of  repeating  the  same  word  or  name  in  the  same 
page  or  at  short  intervals,  that  his  expedients  of  finding  a 
synonym  are  frequently  productive  of  confusion  and  uncer- 
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tainty  in  the  roader.  We  cannot  better  conclude  our  re* 
marks  than  by  quoting  the  excellent  and  elaborate  judgment 
of  Guisot  :*-^<  After  a  first  rapid  perusal,  which  allowed  me 
to  feel  nothing  but  the  interest  of  a  narrative,  always  ani- 
mated, and,  notwithstanding  its  extent  and  the  variety  of 
objects  which  it  asakes  to  pass  before  the  view,  always  per- 
spicuous, I  entered  upon  a  minute  examination  of  the  details 
gf  which  it  was  ceroposod ;  and  the  opinion  which  I  then 
forced  was,  I  confoas,  singularly  severe.  I  discovered,  in 
certain  chapters,  errors  which  appeared  to  me  sufficiently  im- 
portant and  numerous  to  make  me  believe  that  they  had  been 
written  with  extreme  negligence ;  in  others,  I  was  struck 
with  a  certain  tinge  of  partiality  and  i»^judice,  which  im- 
parted to  the  exposition  of  the  fjiets  th^t  want  of  truth  and 
justice  which  the  English  eicpress  by  their  happy  term  mis- 
T^preBentatiofu  Some  imperfect  quotations,  son^  passages 
omitted  unintentionally  or  designedly,  have  oast  a  suspicion 
on  the  honesty  of  the  author;  and  hi*  violation  of  the  first 
law  of  history-^increased  to  my  eyes  by  the  prolonged  atten^ 
tion  with  which  I  occupied  myself  with  every  phrase,  every 
note,  every  reflection-<^*causQd  me  to  form  on  the  whole  work, 
a  judgment  &r  too  rigorous*  After  having  finished  my 
labours,  I  allowed  some  time  to  elapse  before  I  reviewed  the 
whole.  A  second  attentive  and  r^ular  perusal  of  the  entire 
work,  of  the  notes  of  the  author,  and  of  those  which  I  had 
thought  it  right  to  subjoin,^  shoved  me  bow  much  I  had  ex- 
aggenikted  the  importance,  of  the  r^proa^es  which  Gibbon 
really  deserved }  I  was  struck  with  the  same  errors,  the  same 
partiality  on  certain  subjects ;  but  I  had  been  &r  from  doing 
adequate  justice  to  the  immensity  of  his  researches,  the  variety 
of  his  knowledge,  and,  above  al],  to  that  truly  philosophicsd 
discrimination  which  judges  the  past  as  it  woiUd  judge  the 
present ;  which  does  not  p^mit  itself  to  be  blinded  by  the 
clouds  which  time  gathers  aground  the  dead,  and  which  pre- 
vent us  from  seeing  that)  under  the  toga  as  under  the  modern 
dress,  in  the  senate  as  in  our  councils,  men  were  what  they 
still  arei,  and  that  events  took  place  eighteen  centuries  ago  as 
they  take  place  incur  own  daya.    I  then  felt  that  his  book,  in 
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spite  of  its  faults,  will  always  be  a  noble  work ;  and  that 
we  may  correct  his  errors  and  combat  his  prejudices  without 
ceasing  to  admit  that  few  men  have  combined,  if  we  are  not 
to  say  in  so  high  a  degree,  at  least  in  a  manner  so  complete 
and  so  well  regulated,  the  necessary  qualifications  for  a  writer 
of  history." 
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I 
CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  TRANSITION  SCHOOIi, 

Landscape  and  Familiar  Poetry— James  Thomson— The  Seasons — Epi- 
sodes—Castle  of  Indolence — Minor  Works — Ljrric  Poetry — Thomas 
Gray— The  Bard,  and  the  Elegy— Collins  and  Shenstone — The 
Schoolmistress — Ossian — ^Chatterton  and  the  Bowley  Poems — ^William 
Cowper— George  Crabbe— The  Lowland  Soots  Dialect  and  lite- 
rature— BobertBoms. 

"  The  less  man  really  knows,"  says  an  eloquent  and  acute 
Familiar  and  ^"'^'^^  writer,  "the  greater  his  contempt  for 
landscape  the  ordinary,  for  what  surrounds  him.  A  prac- 
'*^^*  tical  every-day  truth  appears  to  him  a  degrada- 

tion ;  what  we  see  before  our  eyes  and  often^  we  represent  to 
ourselves  as  undeserving  of  attention  ;  we  want  the  far,  the 
remote;  il  n^y  a  pets  de  grand  homme  pour  son  valei-de- 
cheunbre.*'  What  is  true  of  philosophy  in  general  is  applicable 
to  art  in  particular,  and  to  literature,  the  highest,  completest, 
and  most  perfect  of  the  arts.  What  is  the  distinction  between 
the  tone  of  literature  of  the  eighteenth  and  that  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  ?  What  but  the  substitution  of  the  real  and  the 
actual  for  the  abstract  and  the  remote  ?  It  is  true  that  the  real 
and  the  actual  are  idealised,  are  glorified,  in  passing  into  the 
golden  atmosphere  of  art,  no  less  than  were  the  abstract  and 
the  remote,  and  this  is  an  indispensable  condition,  for  the  ideal 
is  the  very  soul  of  poetry :  but  we  now  find  in  pictures  of 
ordinary  life,  in  the  description  of  common  nature,  a  source  of 
profound  pleasure,  emotion,  and  improvement.  What  Cole- 
ridge has  said  of  old  paganism  may  with  more  justice  be 
applied  to  the  literature  of  modern  times : — 
**  Clothing  the  payable  and  familiar 
With  golden  exhalations  of  the  dawn.** 

The  full  and  complete  daylight  of  this  new  era  is  to  be 
found  in  Scott,  in  Byron,  in  Shelley,  in  Wordsworth ;  but 
the  dawning  of  the  auspicious  Aurora  was  gradual  and  slow. 
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It  was  first  seen  to  glimmer  (we  mean  in  modern  days,  for  of 
recent  periods  only  do  we  speak)  in  the  poetry  of  Thomson, 
and  then  gradually  glowed  with  a  stronger  light,  powerfully 
hastened  in  its  development  by  the  publication  of  Percy's 
'  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,'  by  the  forgeries  of  Mac- 
pherson,  and  by  the  fabrications  of  Chatterton.  Its  characteristic 
was  an. intense  and  reverent  study  of  Nature  in  all  her  mani- 
festations, whether  of  physical  or  intellectual  activity :  of  the 
one  Thomson  is  the  type — of  the  other,  Cowper  and  Crabbe. 
The  early  part  of  Thomson's  career  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  Smollett.  He  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1700, 
and  came  up  to  London  to  push  his  fortune  as  a 
literary  man.  He  carried  with  him  the  unfinished  poem  of 
*  Winter,'  some  passives  of  which  he  had  shown  to  Mallet,  by 
whom  he  had  been  strongly  advised  to  publish  the  work. 
Arriving  in  London  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  obtained  the 
situation  of  tutor  in  the  family  of  the  Lord  Binning,  which 
he  afterwards  exchanged  for  the  more  powerful  protection  of 
Lord  Chancellor  Talbot.  With  the  son  of  this  distinguished 
lawyer  Thomson  had  the  advantage  of  travelling  over  the 
Continent,  and  thus  feeding  his  rich  imagination  with  the 
fairest  scenes  of  natural  magnificence,  and  filling  his  ardent 
&ncy  with  recollections  of  the  great  and  wise  of  ancient 
history.  The  poem  of '  Winter '  was  published  in  1726,  and 
in  the  two  succeeding  years  it  was  followed  by  its  beautiful 
companions,  'Summer '  and '  Spring,'  'Autumn '  not  appearing 
until  1730.  The  four  works  together  compose  a  complete 
cycle  of  the  various  appearances  of  Nature  during  an  English 
year,  and  are  known  to  all  who  feel  what  is  beautiful,  as  the 
'  Seasons ' — the  finest  descriptive  poem  in  the  English  or  per- 
haps in  any  language.  There  is  no  country  whose  climate 
afibrds  so  great  a  variety  and  richness  of  external  beauty  as 
that  of  Great  Britain  ;  none  in  which  the  sur&ce  of  the  land 
is  more  picturesquely  broken  into  every  form  and  tint  of 
beauty,  none  more  abundant  in  spots  sanctified  by  memory, 
none  where  the  changes  of  climate  are  more  capricious  and 
imposing.  The  finest  art  and  the  most  idiomatic  literature 
of  England  bears  testimony  to  the  intensity  of  feeling  for  the 
external  loveliness  of  nature  which  seems  to  form  a  dbtinctive 
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featore  of  tlie  naftloiiil  eluttactor  a  trait  more  muked  per- 
h^iB  among  m  than  even  among  the  ancient  Gre^ES.  In  that 
great  and  peoaliar  atyle,  invented  and  prineipally  coltiTiitad 
in  Bngland^^-^KiescrlptiTe  or  landscape  poetry-^Thomson  is  by 
iur  our  greatest  artist ;  though  this  tendency  to  study  ind 
portray  Nature  for  herself  is  singularly  perceptible  in  all  the 
greatest  works  of  purely  English  genius.  With  what  a  food 
enthustasm  has  iVither  Chaucer,  whose  verses  are  moduhited 
to  the  forest-music  of  an  English  landscape,  the  gurgle  of  the 
brook,  the  multitudinous  rustle  of  leaves,  and,  above  all,  to 
the  liquid  melody  of  birds — with  what  an  earnest  joy  has 
this  divine  poet  seized  every  occasion  of  painting  the  pfaysiog^ 
nomy  of  English  scenery  I  Spenser's  fiiiry  glades  are  fall 
of  this  deep  pasnon  fbr  nature  as  nature^— Nature  looked  at 
lor  herself:  neither  Shakspeare  nor  Milton  has  ever  written 
any  twenty  consecutive  lines  without  giving  us,  often  is  a 
single  word,  and  parenthetically  as  it  were,  some  touch  o( 
natural  scenery,  some  embodiment  of  physical  okyject  &miliar 
as  the  cloud  or  the  leaf,  ever-varying  like  them,  yet,  like 
them,  invariable. 

In  the  *  Seasons '  of  Thomson  we  have  a  subjeet  unbounded 
in  variety,  yet  happily  limited  in  extent ;  and  it 
The  Seasons.  ^  ^^  exaggemtion  to  affirm  that  there  is  not  a 
possible  modification  of  English  scenery,  terrestrial  or  atmo- 
spheric, which  he  has  not  caught  and  fixed  for  ever.  Every- 
thing appears  in  its  natuxal  light,  in  its  relative  perspective 
and  proportion ;  and  though  we  are  of  course  carried  in  suc- 
cession through  t^e  various  appeaxaroes  of  the  year,  he 
always  has  the  art  to  conceal  the  joinings  in  his  canvas,  and 
to  give  us  tiie  feelii^  of  continuity  which  produces  the  chaim 
of  a  well-executed  panorama.  Above  all,  die  work  is  animated 
throughout  with  so  gentle  yet  so  genial  a  glow  of  philan- 
thropy and  religious  gratitude,  that  its  parts  are,  so  to  say, 
fused  naturally  together ;  the  everchanging  landscape  is  har- 
monised by  this  calm  and  elevated  and  tender  spirit,  which 
throws  over  the  whole  a  soft  and  all-pervading  glow,  like  the 
tint  of  an  Italian  heaven. 

The  language  and  versification,  however,  are  not  always 
worthy  of  the  subject  nor  of  the  sentiment  of  the  work. 
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Though  very  tttticb  purified  titid  jsimplified  in  his  later  works, 
there  is  often  an  ambitious  tumidity  in  Thomson's  diction  not 
imaccompairied  by  vulgar  and  meau  expressions;  and  though 
in  a  thousand  places  he  has  exhibited  a  peculiar  fblieity  in  find- 
ing those  appropriate  words  which  paint  almost  to  the  eye 

"  What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne'er  6o  well  express'd," 

he  is  occasionally  deficient  in  simplicity  and  ohasteness. 

His  blank  i^erse  is  sonorous  and  musical,  but  he  did  not 
possess  that  finetiess  of  ear  which  seems  involuntarily  to  echo 
the  wild  and  everchanging  voices  of  nature ;  nor  had  he  the 
art  of  concealing,  by  an  inexhaustible  flexibility  and  sensi- 
bility of  rhythm,  the  tendency  to  monotony  which  is  this 
prevailing  defect  of  descriptive  poetry. 

To  relieve  the  uniformity  of  his  plan  he  has  introduced 
a  great  number  of  little  tales  or  episodes,  generally  suggested 
by  the  scene  which  he  is  describing.  Of  these  the  pathetic 
pictures  are  undoubtedly  the  best ;  as,  ifor  example,  the  episodie 
of  the  shepherd  perishing  in  the  snow,  introduced  into  the 

*  Winter ;'  and  generally,  where  a  mixture  of  the  pathetic 
with  the  terrible  is  the  emotion  to  be  excited ;  but  when  he 
attempts  to  be  simply  graceful,  tender,  or  facetious,  his 
&ilnre  is  painftil  and  inevitable.  Thomson's  imagination  was 
intensely  sensuous :  his  delineations  of  love  are  very  fitr  from 
romantic ;  and  when  he  endeavours  to  idealise  the  passion,  be 
becomes  pitiably  stilted,  afiTected,  and  vulgarly  fine ;  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  bathing  scene  of  Musidora,  and  little  less, 
though  certainly  less  dflensively  so,  in  the  so-often-quoted 
tale  of  Lavinia. 

His  comic  scenes  (as  the  fox-hunting  debauch)  are  utterly 
gross,  and  totally  discordant  with  the  tone  of  the  rest  of  the 
^^ork.  That  he  was  not  destitute  of  a  rich  and  even  refined 
humour,  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  exquinte 

*  Castle  of  Indolence.'  '  The  Seasons'  must  be  undoubtedly 
considered,  all  proper  deductipns  made,  a  truly  great  and 
beautiful  work.  If  the  poet  has  sometimes  fallen  into  the 
affectation  of  classicism,  and  drawn  from  the  ancients  instead 
of  ftom  nature ;  if  with  the  majestic  accents  of  his  hymn  to 
the  Creator — best  praised  by  the  glory  of  his  works — he  hsis 
allowed  to  mingle  some  accents  of  earthly  adulation ;  if  he 
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be  sometimes  tedious,  or  solemn  out  of  season ;  if  his  orna- 
ments be  sometimes  meretricious,  and  his  language  sometimes 
too  heavy  for  the  thought — all  this,  and  much  more,  we  can 
pardon  him,  for  he  has  interpreted  the  book  of  Nature  with  a 
penetrating  yet  reverent  eye ;  he  has  made  us  feel  the  love- 
liness of  a  thousand  objects  which  escape  us  from  their  very 
familiarness ;  and  he  has  given  to  his  country  the  glory  of 
originating  a  new,  elevating,  and  beautiful  species  of  writing, 
of  which  the  antique  literature  offers  no  example. 

The  success  of  '  The  Seasons '  was  so  great  as  to  enable 
Tragedies,  Thomson  (with  the  assistance  of  a  government 
*®-  sinecure  given  him  by  Talbot)  to  purchase  a  cot- 

tage on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  near  Richmond,  and  pass 
the  rest  of  his  days  in  comfort  and  even  luxury.  During  the 
whole  of  his  career  he  continued  a  pretty  industrious  writer, 
and  composed  several  tragedies  in  the  false  and  unhealthy 
taste  of  that  day,  which  were  neither  very  successful  at  that 
time  nor  deserving  of  any  notice  since.  They  are  all  re- 
markable for  mannerism,  sham  grandeur,  and  sham  pathos, 
and  no  less  for  a  declamatory  and  noisy  emphasis  of  patriotism. 
He  also  composed  an  eulogistic  poem  in  honour  of  Newton, 
which  contains  one  or  two  fine  passives,  and  a  species  of  lyric 
entitled  '  Liberty,'  which  deserved  the  fiiilure  it  met  with, 
though  its  subject,  as  he  ought  to  have  foreseen,  was  too  im- 
practicable for  any  other  result  to  be  possible. 

In  his  suburban  retirement  he  appears  to  have  lived  much 
Castle  of  more  happily  than  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  poets, 
Indolence,  and  to  have  been  able  to  indulge  not  only  in  that 
pardonable  and  innocent  luxury  which  was  congenial  to  his 
temper,  but  also  in  those  acts  of  benevolence  and  goodness 
that  won  him  the  love  and  respect  of  his  contemporaries. 
So  intensely  indolent,  indeed,  was  he,  that  he  is  said  to  have 
been  in  the  habit,  when  lounging  in  his  dressing-gown  along 
the  sunny  walks  of  his  garden,  of  biting  a  mouthful  out  of 
the  peaches  ripening  on  his  wall,  too  lazy  to  lift  his  hand  to 
pluck  them.  So  self-indulgent  a  poet  was  fitted  to  be  the 
high-priest  of  Indolence,  and  he  has  in  one  exquisite  compo- 
sition immortalized  the  very  ideal  of  his  failing.  This  is 
*  The  Castle  of  Indolence,'  an  allegorical  poem  in  the  style 
and  manner  of  Spenser,  which  not  only  is  the  best  imitation 
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ever  made  of  the  great  author  of  '  The  FaSrie  QueeD,'  but 
one  of  the  most  delightful  works  in  the  English  language. 
Spenser  was,  to  a  certain  degree,  an  imitator  of  Ariosto,  and 
the  southern  temperament  of  Thomson  enabled  him  to  re- 
produce, even  more  faithfully  than  his  immediate  model,  the 
luxuriant  graces  of  the  ^  Orlando ;'  for  ^  The  Castle  of  Indo- 
lence' is,  like  Ariosto,  more  tinged  with  gaiety  than  the 
poem  of  Spenser.  In  this  work  the  author  of  ^  The  Seasons ' 
exhibits  a  richness  of  harmony  which  could  hardly  have  been 
expected  from  him,  judging  by  his  former  poems,  and  the 
soft  profusion  of  his  lulling  and  luxurious  fancy  is  most 
inimitably  expressed  in  the  languishing  measure  of  the  verse. 
The  allegorical  part,  particularly  the  birth  and  education 
of  the  knight  Industry,  who  liberates  the  unfortunate  captives 
from  the  enchanted  castle,  is  not  either  very  striking  or  well 
imagined :  it  is  Spenserian,  it  is  true,  but  not  quite  Spenser's 
finest  vein.  In  this  individualizing  magic  Spenser  himself 
does  not  always  succeed ;  he  delights  and  impresses  us,  not 
with  the  realbing  and  embodiment  of  intellectual  concep- 
tions, but  by  the  wonderful  variety  and  vividness  of  his  per- 
sonages, which,  though  bearing  the  names  of  virtues  and 
vices,  do  not  please  us  by  what  they  pretend  to  be,  but  by  what 
they  are,  t.  e.  men  and  women,  masked  and  costumed  to  act  in 
a  splendid  pageant.  We  are  pleased  with  them,  not  as  dra- 
matic characters,  but  as  actors.  But  the  charm  of  ^The 
Castle  of  Indolence'  lies  in  the  descriptions,  in  the  inex- 
haustible yet  gentle  flow  of  lulling  images  of  calmness  and 
repose.  This  luxurious  dreaminess  we  sometimes  feel  in 
reading  Spenser,  but  it  forms  the  very  colouring  and  key-note 
of  Thomson's  poem :  let  him  express  it  in  his  own  delicious 
words: — 

*'  A  pleasing  land  of  drowsy  head  it  was, 
Of  dreams  that  wave  before  the  half-shut  eye, 
And  of  gay  castles  in  the  cloads  that  pass, 
For  ever  flashing  round  a  summer  sky ; 
There  eke  the  soft  delights,  that  witchingly 
Instil  a  wanton  sweetness  through  the  breast, 
And  the  calm  pleasures,  always  hover'd  nigh; 
And  whatever  smack'd  of  noyance  or  nnrtrst 
Was  &r,  fu  off  ezpell'd  from  that  delicious  nest." 
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This  excellent  man  and  great  poet  died  of  a  cold  caught  on 
the  Thames,  August  27,  1748. 

Lyric  poetry  is  perhaps  the  only  important  subdivision  of 
literature  in  which  the  earlier  period  of  the  his- 
'*^'  tory  of  English  genius  had  failed  to  oflPer  models 
of  supereminent  excellence.  Cowley,  indeed,  had  made  noble 
essays  to  reproduce  in  the  literature  of  his  country  something 
analogous  in  spirit  and  structure  to  the  lyric  compositions  of 
Greece ;  but  in  imitatii^  Pindar  and  Anacreon  he  seems  to 
have  forgot  the  intense  mythological  fervour  which  glows 
throughout  these  works,  which  are  among  the  grandest  mani- 
festations of  Hellenic  art. 

Italian  poetry,  too,  was  abundant  in  noble  lyrics :  Fetratch 
had  shown  the  power  and  majesty  of  his  country's  language) 
and  a  multitude  of  great  men,  Chiabura,  Pindemonte,  Fili- 
caja,  had  given  proof  that  the  peculiar  energies  of  the  Greek 
lyric  might  be  revived,  with  little  diminution  of  effect,  and  a 
not  dissimilar  form  of  expression,  in  the  splendid  canzoni  of 
Italy.  These  works  Milton  had  profoundly  studied,  and  it 
was  from  their  study  too,  combined  with  an  intense  percep- 
tion of  the  beauties  of  the  Greek  lyrics  whose  spirit  they  so 
admirably  resuscitated,  that  Gray  was  able,  in  the  Ode,  to 
dispute  the  wreath  with  Milton  himself,  and  to  give  noble 
specimens  of  this  kind  of  writing.  Gray,  like  Milton,  was 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age,  and  he  also  had  the 
good  taste  to  avoid,  in  the  subject  and  imagery  of  his  works, 
that  feeble  affectation  of  exclusive  classicism  which  gives  so 
monotonous  and  unnatural  an  air  to  most  of  the  lyric  com- 
positions of  his  day :  and  thus  his  very  boldness  iu  rejecting 
all  the  over-worn  machinery  of  Greek  and  Roman  mythology 
actually  tended  to  give  his  works  a  greater  real  and  essential 
resemblance  to  the  spirit  of  classical  poetry.  The  curtifices  of 
his  language  and  the  peculiar  structure  of  his  verse  are  re- 
productions of  ancient  poetry,  particularly  of  Greece;  but 
the  main  source  of  the  pleasure  he  gives  is  in  the  truly 
national  sympathies  he  excites,  a  merit  strongly  exemplified 
in  two  of  his  noblest  compositions,  the  ^  Ode  on  Eton  Col- 
lege '  and  the  *  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard.*  These  are 
works  which  any  Greek  poet — even  the  greatest — might  have 
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been  proud  to  own ;  they  are  saturated  with  the  finest  essence 
of  the  Attic  Muse.  Yet  Gray  has  in  no  sense  Hellenised 
too  much  or  out  of  place :  he  is  Greek  by  the  very  force  of 
daring  to  be  English. 

Gray  was  born  in  ITIG,  and  began  his  career  by  travelling 
over  part  of  Europe  with  Horace  Walpole.  Returning  to 
England  in  1741,  he  wisely  adopted  an  academic  life,  for 
which  he  was  best  fitted  by  his  character  and  pursuits.  He 
retired  to  Cambridge,  where  he  continued  to  reside,  with  few 
interruptions,  until  his  death  in  1771,  devoting  himself  to 
incessant  but  somewhat  desultory  study,  and  keeping  up  with 
several  literary  friends  a  correspondence  which  gives  us  A 
most  amusing  and  lively  portrait  of  a  singular  character. 
In  his  manners  and  feelings  GFray  was  extremely  timid  and 
fastidious,  afiecting  to  despise  the  pursuits  and  habits  of  the 
academic  society  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  perpetually 
conceiving  great  literary  plans  which  his  indolence  and  self- 
indulgent  Sybaritism  prevented  him  from  realising. 

His  works  appeared  at  considerable  intervals — the  *  Ode  on 
Eton  College '  in  1747,  the  « Elegy  *  four  years  after,  the 
noble  *  Ode  on  the  Progress  of  Poetry'  in  1757,  and  *  The 
Bard*  (his  greatest  work)  after  the  lapse  of  another  period 
as  considerable.  In  the  'Ode  to  Eton  College'  he  gives 
melodious  expression  to  that  natural  and  tender  feeling  of 
regret  with  which  in  after-life  we  regard  the  sports  of  child- 
hood and  the  scenes  of  our  school-days.  It  is  weighty  and 
rich  with  thought,  and  many  passages  are  versified  with 
inimitable  delicacy  and  skill ;  we  see  here  some  of  those  bold 
personifications  and  sparkling  felicities  of  diction — those 
*^  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn  " — which  give 
such  splendour  to  his  after  lyrics. 

The  subject  and  general  treatment  of  the  '  Elegy '  is  fami- 
liar to  readers  of  every  nation.  The  reflections  of  this  poem 
are  certainly  not  marked  by  any  striking  originality,  but  they 
are  illustrated  with  such  consummate  taste,  expressed  with 
such  a  union  of  impressiveness  and  grace,  that  the  work  is 
a  masterpiece  of  poetical  handling. 

The  production  by  which  the  genius  of  this  poet  will  be 
tried  is  undoubtedly  the  lyric  entitled  '  The  Bard.'    It  is 
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suggested  by  the  legend  of  King  Edward  I.  having  given 
orders  that  all  the  bards  should  be  put  to  death, 
The  Bard.  ^  ^  ^^^^  j^^  attributed  the  desperate  resistance 
made  by  the  Welsh  people  to  his  victorious  arms.  The  poem 
opens  with  a  splendid  and  spirited  description  of  one  of  these 
national  poets  beholding,  from  a  rock,  the  approach  of  the 
invader's  army — 

**  Ab  down  the  steep  of  Snowdon's  shaggy  side 
He  woond  with  toilsome  march  his  long  array ;" 

and  the  substance  of  the  work  is  an  awful  prophetic  denun- 
ciation of  the  woe  and  ruin  which  was  to  avenge  on  the  cruel 
conqueror  and  his  house  the  miseries  he  had  inflicted  on 
Wales.  The  picture  is  a  noble  and  striking  one,  and  pos- 
sesses much  more  distinctness  than  is  generally  to  be  found  in 
Gray.  In  this  he  has  exhausted  all  the  stores  of  imagery 
and  all  the  artifices  of  harmony  ;  and  the  effect  is  singularly 
grand  and  imposing.  But  the  poem,  in  ^ite  of  all  his  skill, 
has  somewhat  of  an  artificial  and  hot-bed  air ;  the  imagery, 
beautiful  as  it  is,  inspires  the  reader  with  an  involuntary 
feeling  of  its  having  been  painfully  collected  from  a  multitude 
of  sources.  It  is  a  piece  of  rich  mosaic ;  and  though  the 
parts  of  which  it  is  composed  are  exquisite  in  themselves  and 
dovetailed  together  with  no  ordinary  art,  the  effect  of  the' 
whole  is  rather  of  construction  than  evolution.  Gray's  per- 
sonifications, whether  of  single  figures  or  groups  of  abstract 
qualities,  are  often  designed  with  singular  felicity  and  adorned 
with  a  gorgeous  splendour  of  colouring  ;  but  they  are  some- 
times out  of  place,  as,  for  example,  in  '  The  B9.rd,'  that  beau- 
tiful picture : — 

"  Fair  langhs  the  mom,  and  soft  the  zeph3rr  blows. 
While,  proudly  riding  o'er  the  aznre  realm. 
In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes. 

Youth  at  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm, 
Regardless  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind's  sway. 
That,  hush'd  in  grim  repose,  experts  his  evening  prey." 

The  Welsh  poetry  is  indeed  full  of  the  boldest  personification 
— as  indeed  is  that  of  every  rude  and  warlike  people ;  but  the 
real  fragments  of  the  bardic  compositions  rather  give  life  to 
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ihaiiimate  objects  tlmn  represent  tinder  a  sensible  form  the 
•abstract  conceptions  of  the  mind^ 

In  ^  The  Descent  of  Odin '  and  some  other  pieces  Gray  en- 
deavoured to  reproduce  in  English  poetry  the  wild  and  savage 
character  of  the  Runic  imagination ;  but  the  spirit  is  not 
^ery  happily  pr^erved,  and  there  is  visible  in  these  (as  for 
example  in  the  celebrated  ode  entitled  *  The  Fatal  Sisters ') 
«  perpetual  and  not  very  successful  struggle  after  effect. 

Lyric  poetry  was  a  department  of  the  art  in  which  this 
period  of  English  literary  history  was  exceedingly  Conj^g  ^^ 
prolific.  The  two  most  popular  if  not  most  im-  Shenstone. 
portant  names  which  we  have  to  notice  are  Collins  and  Sheur 
stone :  the  one  is  held  by  many,  and  with  no  small  justice, 
the  equal  of  Gray  ;  and  the  other  may  almost  be  called  the 
inventor  of  a  peculiar  style  of  pastoral  ballad  writing*  The 
story  of  both  is  painful  and  melancholy :  Collins  was  driven 
by  disappointment  into  intemperance,  and  by  intemperance 
into  madness ;  and  Shenstone,  by  the  imprudent  indulgence  in 
his  taste  for  an  elegant  art  (the  art  of  ornamental  gardening, 
of  which  he  must  be  considered  as  almost  the  inventor),  into 
inextricable  embarrassment.  If  we  admire  the  genius  and 
skUl  which  has  compressed  into  the  few  pages  of  Gray's  col- 
lected poems  so  many  noble  images,  so  many  exquisite  move- 
ments of  harmony,  and  so  much  splendour  and  propriety  of 
diction,  we  shall  find  that  an  intense  susceptibility  for  beauty 
has  concentrated  into  the  yet  smaller  compass  of  Collins's 
productions  a  quantity  and  depth  of  loveliness  of  a  kind  even 
more  permanently  attractive  to  the  reader.  If  Gray  was  the 
more  accomplished  artist,  Collins  was  the  more  bom  poet.  '  In 
Collins  the  first  thing  we  remark  is  the  inimitable  felicity  of 
•his  expression.  Gray's  lovely  and  majestic  pictures  are  care- 
ful, genial,  artistic  paintings  of  nature ;  those  of  Collins  are 
the  images  of  nature  in  the  camera  obscura.  Gray  is  the 
light  of  day;  Collins  is  the  Italian  moonlight — as  bright 
almost,  but  tenderer,  more  pensive,  more  spiritual, — 

**  Dusk,  yet  clear ; 
Mellowed  and  mingling,  yet  distinctly  seen.'' 

The  *  Ode  on  the  Passions'  is  exquisitely  felicitous  in  con- 
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ception,  foil  of  penonifieatioiis  conceived  in  a  true  lyric 
spirit :  the  changes,  too,  of  imitatiye  harmony  wiUi  wliich  the 
poet  at  once  describes  and  exemplifies  the  appropriate  music 
of  each  passion — all  these  form  a  noble  effort  of  taste,  sens!* 
bility,  and  genius,  and  may  be  boldly  compared  to  the  some- 
what similar  picture  in  the  immortal  *  Ode'  of  Dryden ;  but 
we  must  confess  that  in  our  judgment  some  of  the  minor  lyrics 
of  Collins  exhibit  not  only  a  rarer  and  more  exquisite  degree 
of  merit,  but  are  a  more  fiiithful  impress  of  the  peculiar  idio^n- 
crasy  of  his  mind.  The  little  *  Ode  to  Evening'  consists  of 
but  thirteen  short  quatrains,  without  rhyme;  but  in  its  fifty* 
two  lines  we  have  the  whole  spirit  and  quintessence  of  its 
subject :  it  is  an  orient  pearl  of  tender  loveliness.  AU  is  soft, 
airy,  full  of  variety,  yet  harmonized  into  grace :  it  is  one  of 
those  undulating  melodies  of  Schubert,  on  which  the  soul 
floats  dreamily,  as  if  on  the  dewy  breath  of  twilight. 

Several  of  CoUins's  songs  (as  for  example  the  beautifiil 
Dirge  in  ^Cymbeline,'  the  stanzas  'How  sleep  the  brave,' 
the  *•  £l^y  on  Thomson,'  &o.)  possess  similar  but  inferior 
merit,  and  are  not  only  fuller  of  the  poet's  peculiar  charm, 
but  more  likely  to  defy  future  rivalry,  than  the  more  elaborate 
works,  such  as  the  ^Ode  on  the  Highland  Superstitions,' 
that  to  <  Liberty,'  or  the  '  Oriental  Eclogues : '  these  last, 
though  beautiful,  and  though  admired  when  they  appeared  as 
being  one  of  the  first  attempts  to  employ  in  English  poetry 
Eastern  imagery,  yet  have  been  much  surpassed  by  more 
recent  writers,  better  acquainted  with  the  real  manners  and 
nature  of  the  "  Morning-Land." 

The  '  Pastorals '  of  Shenstone  were  singularly  popular  in 
their  day,  and  are  still  admired  by  the  young.  Whatever 
charm  they  possess  is  owing  to  their  smooth  and  easy  lan- 
guage, their  simple  equable  fluency,  and  also  to  the  true  but 
slender  vein  of  natural  sentiment,  which  makes  us  ibiget 
their  intolerable  mawkishness,  and  the  absurd  affectation  of 
the  persons  and  manners  of  their  shepherds  and  shepherdesses. 

Shenstone  affirmed  that  the  vicissitudes  of  hope,  despair, 
jealousy,  and  sorrow,  painted  with  a  faithful  though  feeble 
pencil  in  these  emasculated  compositions,  were  records  of  a 
real  passion :  and  those  who  think,  with  us,  that  a  single 
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touch  of  nature  will  give  value  to  the  weakest  execution,  will 
look  with  no  implacable  severity  even  upon  the  wearisome 
fadeuTB  of  this  "  fiucolical  Juvenal." 

But  in  spite  of  the  false  innocence  and  querulous  monotony 
of  these  Pastorals,  Shenstone  has  in  one  exquisite  xhe  ScImoI* 
and  original  little  poem  shown  that  when  he  had  n^istreas. 
the  courage  to  trust  to  reality  and  nature  he  could  produce 
what  was  excellent,  nay,  inimitable  in  its  kind.  We  have 
spoken  of  Thomson's  delightful  imitation  of  Spenser  in  ^  Th^ 
Castle  of  Indolence ; '  Shenstone's  '  Schoolmistress  *  is  a 
somewhat  similar  imitation  of  the  language  and  versification 
of  the  English  Ariosto,  though  with  considerable  differences 
of  treatment. 

Shenstone  has  taken  for  his  theme  the  humble  character 
of  a  village  schoolmistress,  and  the  poem  (which  b  very 
'^hort)  is  an  exquisite  specimen  of  that  kind  of  burlesque 
which  is  ludicrous  without  ceasing  to  be  reverenttal.  Of 
course  there  is  little  or  no  allegory ;  and  so  £ir  this  work 
neither  enters  into  any  dangerous  rivalry  with  Thomson, 
iK>r  provokes  any  recollection  but  an  agreeable  one  of 
Spenser ;  and  the  quaintness  of  the  antiquated  diction  is  in 
delightful  unison  with  the  pleasant  rustic  details,  related  with 
enchanting  ease  and  simple  homely  tenderness. 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  indication  of  the  tend- 
ency (obscure  at  first  and  uncertain,  but  rapidly  ac- 
quiring a  definite  direction)  towards  a  new  and 
distinct  tone  of  romanticism,  is  to  be  observed  in  the  two  re- 
markable forgeries  which  had  so  powerful  an  effect  on  literature, 
not  only  in  England  but  on  the  Continent — ^the  fiibrications  of 
Macpherson,  and  the  Rowley  poems  of  Chatterton.  Of  these 
the  former  had  an  infinitely  wider  popularity,  particularly 
abroad ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  gave  a  strong  and 
peculiar  colouring  to  poetry,  which  was  even  more  durable  in 
France  and  Germany  than  in  England.  The  works  which 
formed  the  favourite  and  almost  only  poetical  reading  of  Na- 
.poleon,  and  which  Madame  de  Stael  assigned  as  a  proof  of 
that  wild  and  pensive  melancholy  which  foreigners  considered 
as  characteristic  of  the  English  mind,  must  certainly  deserve 
pur  notice.     The  history  of  this  strange  imposition  is  as  fol- 
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lows : — JameB  Macphenon,  a  vain  aud  needy  Scotsman,  pub-* 
lishedy  about  1760,  a  small  volume  of  fragments,  purportiDg 
to  be  prose  translations  of  ancient  legendary  poems  still  cur- 
rent in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  relating,  in  the  Erse 
or  Gaelic  dialect  of  the  Celtic  language,  the  exploits  of 
heroes.  These  Macpherson  pretended  to  have  merely  put 
into  English,  adopting  for  the  purpose  a  peculiar  abrupt  and 
declamatory  but  modulated  prose,  full  of  bold  metaphor  and 
apostrophe,  which  was  itself  a  new  and  striking  innovation  in 
poetry,  and  tended  to  increase  the  air  of  authenticity.  The 
success  of  this  volume  was  immense ;  and  having  obtained  a 
subscription  to  enable  him  to  travel  through  the  wild  and 
solitary  mountain  districts  of  his  country,  Macpherson  soon 
produced  a  fresh  supply  of  similar  remains,  among  which  were 
several  regular  heroic  narratives  of  considerable  length.  The 
discovery  of  such  a  treasury  of  new  and  impressive  forms  of 
poetry  in  a  savage  region,  the  singular  and  complete  deline- 
ations of  a  very  chivalrous  tone  of  manners  and  sentiment 
existing  at  a  very  remote  age,  the  recurrence  of  names  and 
events  which  still  lived  in  the  popular  legends  of  the  Celtic 
tribes — all  these  gave  rise  to  a  violent  controversy  respecting 
the  authenticity  of  the  poems.  This  controversy  Macpherson 
could  have  immediately  settled  by  the  production  of  the 
Oaelic  ori^nals,  but  this  he  refused  or  was  unable  to  do ; 
and  after  long  and  furious  discussions,  in  which  the  national 
vanity  of  the  Highlanders  was  irritated  by  the  contemptuous 
incredulity  of  southern  literary  men,  the  Highland  Society 
made  minute  and  extensive  investigations  (by  addressing  a 
circular  letter  of  questions  to  the  Gaelic  pastors  of  the  moun- 
tain country)  to  set  at  rest  a  question  which  had  almost  be- 
come a  matter  of  national  importance.  From  the  evidence 
thus  collected  it  appeared,  first,  that  a  great  many  of  the 
Barnes  and  events  which  figure  in  the  Ossianic  poems  were 
familiar  to  the  legendary  recollections  of  the  Highlanders^ 
and  even  of  the  Welsh  and  Irish  Celts ;  secondly,  that,  though 
some  of  the  imagery  employed  by  Macpherson  was  really  to 
be  found  in  ancient  Gaelic  poems,  yet  that  nothing  like  those 
compositions,  or  any  one  of  them  in  particular,  was  to  be 
found  existing  in  the  Celtic  language  in  an  independent,  com* 
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plete,  and  substantive  form.  A  critical  examination  fhrther 
showed  that  such  a  raised,  artificial,  and  theatrical  tone  of 
sentiment  could  never  have  existed  among  such  a  people  and 
at  such  an  epoch  as  Scotland  in  the  fourth  and  fifLh  centu'* 
ries ;  and  a  still  more  minute  inspection  established  the  fatal 
fact  that  Macpherson  was  one  of  the  boldest,  most  reckless, 
unblushing  plagiarists  who  ever  existed.  Homer*  Virgil, 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  even  later  poets  of  his  own  country, 
as  Milton  and  Shakspeare — ^all  had  been  ransacked  to  furnish 
forth  images  for  this  Celtic  paradise.  Wordsworth  has  well 
observed  that  the  conceptions  of  really  ancient  poetry  are 
invariably  simple,  direct,  distinct.  Nature  appears  to  the  yet 
unidealising  eye  of  primitive  genius,  as  she  does  to  the  phy- 
sical eye,  well  defined  and  vivid :  but  in  Ossian  all  is  vague, 
misty,  phantomlike.  In  the  early  ages  of  poetry,  as  in 
human  in£uicy,  the  imagination  corporealizes  the  remote  ;  it 
is  the  last  refinement  of  the  ideal  to  spiritualise  the  near. 

The  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  same  images  in  Ossian, 
the  grass  waving  in  the  blast,  the  mist  rolling  around  the 
grey  rock,  the  lonely  tomb  of  the  warrior,  the  heath,  the 
voiceful  torrent,  and  the  dim  watery  phantom  floating  over 
the  moonlit  desert, — these  undoubtedly  give  a  certain  im- 
pressive wildness,  and  breathe  over  the  reader's  mind  a  feeling 
of  vague  sadness,  vastness,  and  desolate  grandeur ;  but  the 
charm  is  soon  broken,  and,  after  looking  for  a  short  time  upon 
the  cloudy  exaggeration  of  Ossian  as  the  very  top  and  con- 
summation of  the  sublime,  we  return  with  renewed  ardour  to 
the  true,  simple,  unaffected  splendour  of  real  poetry* 
The  experiments  made  by  Chatterton  upon  public  credulity 

conceived  with  such  boldness,  executed  with  such 

•  ,  1    *  '^i  111a      Chatterton. 

genius^  and  persevered  m   with  such  haughty 

stoicism  of  pride,  present  one  of  the  most  singular  phenomena 

in  the  history  of  the  human  intellect.     Of  all  men, 

'*  Chatterton,  the  marvellous  boy, 
The  sleepless  soul,  that  perish'd  in  his  pride/' 

appears  to  have  been  the  most  precocious ;  and  the  whole  of 
his  short  but  melancholy  tale  is  a  dread  proof  of  the  danger 
of  a  too  early  development  of  intellect.    He  was  born  a  man, 

&3 
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fib  mind  bunt  at  once  into  fiill  flower,  and,  like  some  plant 
made  prematurely  to  bloom,  it  feded  and  withered  '^  with  all 
its  blushing  honours  thick  upon  it.''  No  eulogy  can  be  more 
wonder*exeiting  than  the  simple  recapitulation  of  his  history. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  sexton  and  parish  schoolmaster,  and  was 
bom  at  Bristol  in  1152.  Left  an  orphan  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  passed  his  in&n<^  in  the  deepest  poverty,  and 
received  no  other  education  than  that  of  a  charity-school. 
And  yet  this  child,  one  of  the  humblest  natives  of  a  provincial 
town,  wrote,  at  eleven  years  of  age^  verses  which  axe  not 
only  equal  to  the  early  productions  of  any  of  the  extraordinary 
poets  who  ever  lived,  but  will  more  than  bear  a  comparison 
with  the  average  compositions  of  his  day.  With  a  mind 
strongly  impressed  with  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Gothic 
architecture,  of  which  Bristol  affords  some  noble  examples, 
and  exhibiting  a  peculiar  susceptibility  to  the  impressions  of 
Middle- Age  art,  this  miraculous  child  conceived  the  gigantic 
idea  of  forging,  not  some  detached  records  of  antiquity,  but  a 
whole  literature — of  creating  a  style,  a  language,  an  author, 
a  society  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  this  colossal  project  he 
succeeded  so  far  as  to  decmve  almost  all  the  literary  men  of 
his  own  day,  and  to  extort  from  aftertimes  a  wondering 
admiration,  which  has  been  almost  driven  to  deny  irrefragable 
philological  proof,  rather  than  to  grant  the  possibility  of  such 
poems  being  the  forgery  of  the  uneducated  son  of  a  Bristol 
gravedigger. 

At  the  i^e  of  fourteen  Chatterton  was  apprenticed  to  an 
attorney,  and  this  occupation,  however  insupportable  it  may 
have  been  to  so  haughty  and  sensitive  a  character,  undoubtedly 
furnished  him  with  new  means  for  the  accompli^ men t  of  his 
future  experiments  on  credulity,  by  making  him  acquainted 
with  the  barbarous  Latin  and  Norman  French — the  relics  of 
feudal  and  mediseval  phraseology — which  abound  in  the  lan- 
guage of  English  jurisprudence.  His  first  attempt  was  sug- 
gested by  the  completion  of  a  new  bridge  over  the  Avon,  when 
he  sent  to  a  newspaper  a  minute  account  of  the  ceremonies 
that  had  solemnised  the  opening  of  the  old  bridge,  which  he 
pretended  to  have  copied  from  an  ancient  manuscript  dis- 
covered by  himself,  containing  a  rich  and  gorgeous  account 
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of  civic  and  chivalric  processions,  tournaments,  miraele-plays, 
and  solemn  church  ceremonies,  with  a  sermon  or  benediction 
pronounced  on  the  new  structure  by  a  saint  of  whom  nobody 
had  ever  heard  I.    Nor  were  these  wonderful  impositions 
devoted  only  to  gratify  the  municipal  vanity  of  the  public  of 
hiB  native  city ;  his  inexhaustible  invention  found  relics  of 
antiquity  adapted  to  the  tastes  and  filings  of  his  friends  and 
acquaintance :  to  Mr.  Burgum,  a  pewterer  of  Bristol,  who 
was  fond  of  heraldry,  Chatterton  gives  a  pedigree,  deducing 
the  descent  of  the  honest  tradesman  from  the  days  of  William 
Duke  of  Normandy,  and  making  him  the  representative,  in  a 
direct  line,  of  '^  Od,  Duke  of  Blois  and  Earl  of  Holderness.'^ 
To  a  pious  divine  the  youth  presents  a  fragment  of  a  sermon 
on  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  pretended  to  have  been 
preached  in  the  fifteenth  century;  and  another  person,  en«> 
thusiastic  for  the  architectural  antiquities  of  the  city,   is 
gratified  with   a  minute  account  of  all  the  churches,  the 
castle,  &c.,  accompanied  by  drawings  of  the  principal  objects, 
as  made  by  the  ^^  gode  preeste  Thomas  Bowleie.'^    These^ 
and  a  thousand  more  parchments  on  the  most  multifarious 
subjects,  Chatterton  pretended  to  have  discovered  in  an  old 
chest  which  had  been  deposited  in  the  treasury  or  muniment* 
room  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe,  at  Bristol,  of  which  church 
Cbatterton's  &tber  had  been  sexton.    It  was  customary  in  the 
Middle  Ages  to  secure  deeds  and  other  important  documents 
by  placing  them  under  the  protection  of  consecrated  walle. 
In  this  church  there  had  been  preserved  a  number  of  these 
chests,  and  among  them  one  called  ^^  Canyng's  coffre,"  con* 
taining  the  deeds,  grants,  4&c.,  of  one  William  Cknyng,  a 
g^reat  merchant  of  Bristol.     ^^  Canyngfs  coffre"  had  been 
broken  open  by  order  of  the  magistrates,  and  all  the  parch- 
ments considered  of  any  importance  (grants  and  specifications 
of  land,  houses,  &e-)  had  been  taken  away.     It  was  among  the 
parchments  which  remained  in   the  chest  that  Chatterton 
pretended  to  have  discovered  the  extraordinary  productions 
which  >he  gave  to  the  world ;  and  he  invented  a  complete 
history  to  explain  their  nature  and  contents.     He  affirmed 
that  the  '^  gode  Willyam  Canynge,*'  a  great  and  royal  merchant 
of  Bristol  in  the  fifteenth  century,  who  had  been  a  great 
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beautifier  and  benefiu^tor  of  his  native  city,  had  employed  the 
monk,  Thomas  Rowley,  to  travel  about  and  collect  curiosities 
for  this  mediseval  virtuoso.  Rowley  is  represented  as  an 
artist,  as  an  architect,  as  a  herald,  as  a  dramatist,  as  a  divine. 
Among  the  fragments  are  a  number  of  pastorals  in  dialogue ; 
a  portion  of  a  tragedy  on  the  subject  of  Ella,  a  Bristolian 
hero ;  an  admirable  ballad  entitled  ^  The  Death  of  Sir  Charles 
Bawdin  ;*  a  number  of  heraldic  notices,  plans  and  elevations 
of  buildings ;  accounts  of  painters  and  stainers  of  glass — ^in  a 
word,  a  most  vast  and  miscellaneous  collection  of  documents, 
all  of  them  wonderfully  interesting,  and  all  tending  to  re- 
dound to  the  glory  of  Bristol  and  the  &me  of  the  accom- 
plished and  munificent  <<  Maistre  Canynge."  Examined, 
however,  by  the  light  of  the  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
our  days,  these  pretended  relics  of  the  fifteenth  century  are 
full  of  &tal  and  inevitable  errors,  inconsisteDcies,  and  para- 
chronisms: the  heraldic  devices,  for  example,  are  such  as 
rebel  against  the  most  fundamental  rules  of  the  art ;  the 
architecture  could  never  have  existed  in  any  age ;  the  very 
artful  employment  of  old  words,  from  Chaucer  and  similar 
authors,  proves  that  Chatterton  did  not  always  understand 
the  old  French  which  formed  a  chief  element  in  his  mosaic 
of  obsolete  diction  (as,  for  example,  he  used  the  Chaucerian 
word  '^  mormal "  in  the  sense  of  a  dish,  whereas  it  is  really  a 
disease — mort-fnal).  These  mistakes  are  of  course  fatal  to 
.the  authenticity  of  the  poems,  and  are  only  a  proof  of  the 
enormous  difficulty  of  forging  an  ancient  composition  with 
any  chance  of  permanent  success ;  but  they  cannot  diminish 
our  wonder  and  admiration  for  the  boldness,  the  invention, 
the  ingenuity,  and  perseverance  of  Chatterton.  The  diction 
and  orthography  he  adopted  is  such  as  never  could  have 
existed  at  any  period  of  the  English  language ;  and  perhaps 
the  chief  and  most  £ital  weakness  of  the  poems  is  the  &cility, 
harmony,  and  variety  of  the  versification. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  admirable  merit  of  the 
poems  themselves :  they  are  full  of  genius,  and  some  of  them 
are  in  the  highest  degree  dignified  and  sublime;  but  this 
beauty  and  sublimity  is  certainly  not  of  the  fifteenth  century ; 
90  that  whatever  glory  Chatterton  loses  as  an  antiquarian,  he 
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more  than  i*ecovers  as  a  poet  As  a  poet  alone  he  would,  if 
he  had  lived,  have  been  the  greatest  of  his  age. 

After  exciting  intense  interest  in  Bristol,  and  giving  rise 
to  a  long  controversy  as  to  their  authenticity,  these  poems 
were  submitted  by  Walpole  to  Gfay  and  Mason,  who  at 
once  decided  them  to  be  foi^eries :  but  there  still  remained 
many  who  believed  it  impossible  that  an  uneducated  lad  could 
have  invented  such  an  astonishing  mass  of  fabrication.  Full 
of  the  consciousness  of  intellect,  glowing  with  the  ^'  indomit- 
able pride''  of  a  haughty,  sensitive,  passionate,  and  meditative 
mind,  this  unhappy  child  of  genius  came  to  London,  with  the 
intention  of  living  by  his  pen.  On,  on  he  struggled,  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  dreadful  poverty,  writing  political  lampoons 
and  contributing  to  the  newspapers  and  reviews.  His  life  was 
laborious,  almost  stoically  self-denying ;  at  one  time  his  proud 
and  ardent  spirit  was  revelling  in  the  hope  of  fame  and  near 
success ;  and  when  he  sent  to  the  mother  and  sister  he  so 
tenderly  loved  the  largest  share  of  his  miserable  gains,  he 
would  prophesy  them  wealth,  honour,  power,  and  reputation  ; 
but  soon  his  spirit  was  plunged  again  into  despondency  and 
despair.  It  is  truly  dreadful  to  follow  even  in  imagination 
the  struggles  and  the  vicissitudes  of  such  an  existence — the 
agonies  for  mere  life,  for  bread,  the  agonies  of  such  a  soul 
as  Chatterton's.  They  were  not  long.  After  gaining  for  a 
fthort  time  a  precarious  subsistence  as  a  writer,  and  having 
gradually  descended  into  the  very  abyss  and  depth  of  poverty, 
he  tore  up  all  his  papers,  shut  himself  in  his  miserable  garret, 
and  poisoned  himself  with  arsenic,  August  25,  1770.  When 
he  destroyed  himself  he  was  not  quite  eighteen  I  On  the  day 
before  his  death  he  refused  the  offer  of  a  dinner  from  his 
landlady ;  the  &ngs  of  fiunine  must  have  been  tearing  at  his 
very  vitals  with  a  burning  anguish  like  that  of  the  morrow's 
poison,  and  yet  his  more  than  Spartan  pride  revolted  at  the 
idea  of  alms. 

His  compositions  during  the  latter  part  of  his  career, 
though  vigorous  and  spirited,  are  not  only  coarse  and  scur- 
rilous, but  manifestly  inferior  to  the  Rowley  poems:  like 
the  wonderful  mocking-bird  of  the  western  forests,  his  note 
of  mimicry  was  sweeter  than  his  natural  song. 
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The  great  poet  or  artist  is  not  )ie  who  feeb  that  the  common 
topics  of  daily  life,  the  vniverBal  interests  of  man- 
^^'  kind,  are  too  vulgar  to  form  the  groundwork  of 
his  creative  energy,  and  who  is  ever  thirsting  after  the  vast, 
the  distant,  and  the  extraordinary.  His  creations  are  not  like 
the  fiur  and  brilliant  stars  of  heaven,  but  like  the  daisies  at  our 
feet,  rooted  in  the  common  earth  of  our  nature,  and  watered 
by  the  universal  dews  of  human  sjrmpathy.  Of  the  truth  of 
these  remarks  the  literary  character  of  William  Gowper  is  a 
strong  testimony :  he  is  emphatically  the  poet  of  ordinary  and 
intimate  life,  of  the  domestic  emotions,  of  household  happiness. 
His  muse  is  a  domestic  deity,  a  fiuniliar  Lar,  and  his  country<- 
men  have  enshrined  his  verses  in  the  very  holiest  penetralia 
of  their  hearths.  Gowper  was  one  of  the  first  poets — even 
among  the  English — who  ventured  to  describe  those  &miliar 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  enjoyments  which  are  imaged  by  the 
word  hofM — ^that  word  which  echoes  so  deeply  in  the  English 
heart,  that  word  for  which  so  many  cultivated  languages  have 
neither  synonym  nor  equivalent.  The  life  of  this  great  and 
truly  original  poet  was  singularly  unhappy :  the  greater  part 
of  it  was  clouded  with  insanity,  taking  one  of  the  most  dreadful 
forms  of  that  terrible  disease — a  form  unhappily  but  too  com- 
mon in  England,  t.  e,  religious  melancholy.  Few  things  are 
more  touching  than  the  history  of  Cowper's  life,  as  it  is  related, 
with  more  than  feminine  grace,  innocence,  and  tenderness,  in  his 
own  inimitable  letters ;  and  we  can  understand  the  devoted- 
ness  with  which  so  many  of  his  friends  sacrificed  their  whole 
existence  to  cherish  and  console  a  being  so  gifted,  so  &sci« 
liating,  and  so  unhappy.  The  dim  shadow,  too,  of  an  early 
and  enduring  but  hopeless  love,  throws  over  the  picture  a  soft 
and  pensive  tint,  like  moonlight  on  some  calm  landscape. 
His  first  attack  of  insanity  was  brought  on  by  a  morbid 
timidity ;  and  though  the  disease  must  have  been  long  latent 
in  his  system,  it  appears  to  have  been  carried  to  a  crisis  by 
the  agitation-  which  he  felt  at  the  idea  of  appearing  before  the 
House  of  Lords  to  be  examined  touching  his  appointment  to 
an  ofilice  connected  with  that  portion  of  our  legislature.  He 
was  reduced  to  such  agonies  of  fear  and  despair,  that,  after  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  commit  suicide,  he  was  reipoved  to  a 
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madhouse,  where  he  remained  a  considerable  time.  When 
discharged  from  restraint,  with  his  whole  system  shattered 
and  tremblingly  irritable,  he  retired  to  Huntingdon,  where  he 
resided  in  the  family  of  Mr.  XJnwin,  a  clei^man,  whose 
friendship  greatly  contributed  to  his  recovery  and  happiness. 
On  Hn win's  death,  Cowper,  with  the  widow  of  his  deceased 
friend,  changed  his  residence  to  Olney,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
where  he  contracted  a  close  intimacy,  with  Mr.  Newton,  the 
rector  of  that  parish.  The  seeds  of  the  dreadful  malady  from 
which  he  had  already  suffered  were  of  course  not  eradicated, 
and  they  were  unfortunately  ripened  gradually  into  a  fkiAl 
growth  by  the  fervours  of  fanatic  enthusiasm.  Newton  was 
a  man  of  powerful  energies,  and  undoubtedly  animated  by 
good  intentions,  but  he  was  deeply  tinged  with  that  exagge- 
rated and  gloomy  mysticism  which  is  the  reproach  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic  or  Low-Church  party.  Accustomed  to  pay  an  undue 
attention  to  internal  religious  impressions,  considering  every 
sensation  as  the  immediate  interposition  of  Divine  influence, 
and  consequently  fostering  that  spirit  of  valetudinarianism 
which  is  even  more  fatal  to  the  mind  than  to  the  body,  a 
more  unfortunate  associate  for  a  man  in  Cowper*s  sad  con- 
dition could  not  be  conceived :  rest  and  cheerfulness  was  the 
only  treatment  proper  for  such  a  case. 

With  the  narrow  inquisitorial  spirit  of  his  sect,  Newton 
soon  constituted  himself  the  religious  adviser — the  confessor,  in 
fact — of  Cowper,  and  kq>t  up  in  his  timid,  sensitive,  impres- 
sionable heart,  a  morbid  irritability  which  nothing  but  a  mind 
naturally  powerful  could  have  resisted. 

It  is  singular  enough  that  Cowper's  poetical  genius  was  not 
exhibited  till  an  unusually  advanced  age :  he  was  fifry  before 
he  obtained  any  reputation  as  a  writer.  During  the  early 
part  of  his  residence  at  Olney  Cowper's  existence  had  been 
that  of  a  religious  recluse :  either  dreading  the  agitations  of 
life,  or  feeling  his  heart  and  brain  still  sore  from  the  recent 
lashes  of  disease,  he  occupied  himself  with  the  most  tranquil 
and  innocent  amusements,  making  birdcages,  taming  hares, 
and  so  on.  He  was  again  overwhelmed  by  a  new  and  severe 
attack  of  his  malady,  and  it  was  in  recovering  from  this  that 
be  turned  to  literature  as  a  pastime  rather  than  a  serious  occu- 
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pation.  Previous  to  this  moment  he  hild  written  nothing 
except  a  collection  of  hymns,  entirely  unworthy  of  his  great 
though  as  yet  undeveloped  powers :  and  it  was  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Lady  Austen,  one  of  the  members  of  the  little  aflfec* 
tionate  circle  of  devoted  friends  by  which  he  was  surrounded, 
that  he  roused  himself  to  exertions  which  were  to  render  his 
name  immortal.  This  lady,  a  gay  and  accomplished  person, 
seems  to  have  possessed  over  Cowper  an  influence  which  would 
have  been  in  the  highest  d^^ee  salutary ;  but  Mrs.  Unwin, 
who  feared  that  the  poet's  affections  might  be  transferred  to  a 
more  attractive  rival,  seems  to  have  forced  upon  him  the 
alternative  of  renouncing  either  the  friendship  of  Lady  Austen 
or  her  own.  In  this  dilemma,  Cowper's  obligations  to  Mrs. 
Unwin,  of  course,  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  hesitate, 
and  he  was  deprived  of  the  healthy  intercourse  which  might 
have  served  to  some  extent  as  an  antidote  against  the  intoxi«> 
eating  poison  of  enthusiastic  religion.  It  was  Lady  Austen 
who  gave  Cowper,  as  a  subject  for  his  verse,  her  sofa,  which 
the  poet  afterwards  expanded  into  the  admirable  *  Task :'  it 
was  she  who  related  to  him  the  story  of  ^  John  Gilpin  ;'  and,  in 
short,  her  society,  liad  he  been  happily  removed  from  the  fatal 
influence  of  the  Newtons  and  Unwins,  might  have  restored 
Cowper  to  the  world. 
In  'The  Task,'  the  first  poem  by  which  he  became  gene- 
rally  popular,  he  starts  from  a  mock-heroic  intro- 
duction, in  the  manner  of  Ambrose  Philips,  giving 
a  ludicrous  account  of  the  rise  and  origin  of  the  so&,  and 
gradually  and  easily  glides  into  exquisite  descriptions  of  rural 
scenery,  inimitable  pictures  of  homeborn  and  domestic  happi- 
ness, and  reflections  upon  all  that  is  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant in  the  moral,  religious,  and  social  life  of  man.  What 
must  have  been  the  innate  strength  and  nobility  of  Cowper's 
mind,  which  could  rise  superior  (as  he  generally  does)  to  the 
wretched  superstitious  of  a  narrow-minded  and  exclusive  sect ! 
His  versification  (for  the  most  part  he  wrote  in  blank  verse) 
was  at  first  intentionally  made  rough  and  irregular,  parti/  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  colloquial  air  to  his  works,  and  partly 
from  a  false  notion  that  the  solemn  truths  he  inculcated  would 
only  have  been  degraded  by  the  ornaments  of  art :  but  this 
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error  was  afterwards  much  corrected*  His  langu^  is  in  the 
kighest  degree  easy,  familiar,  and  consequently  impressive; 
there  is  no  author  who  so  completely  tcUks  to  his  reader — none 
whose  works  breathe  so  completely  of  the  individuality  and 
personal  character  of  their  writer.  He  abounds  in  descrip- 
tions of  scenery ;  and  we  hardly  regret  that  he  should  have 
passed  his  life  among  the  dull  levels  of  the  Ouse,  when  we 
think  that  the  power  of  his  genius  has  given  an  unfading 
grace  and  interest  to  landscapes  in  themselves  neither  romantic 
nor  sublime.  It  appears  to  us  that  he  is  greatly  inferior  to 
Thomson  in  comprehensiveness  and  rapidity  of  picturesque 
perception ;  but  then  his  mode  of  expression  is  simpler,  less 
ambitious,  and  in  purer  taste,  and  he  surpasses  not  only  the 
author  of  *  The  Seasons,'  but  perhaps  all  poets,  in  the  power 
of  communicating  interest  to  the  familiar  details  of  domestic 
life.  His  humour  was  very  delicate  and  just,  and  his  descrip- 
tions of  the  common  absurdities  of  ordinary  intercourse  are 
masterly.  When  rising,  as  he  often  and  gracefully  does,  into 
the  loftier  atmosphere  of  moral  or  religious  thought,  he  ex- 
hibits a  surprising  ease  and  dignity :  his  mind  was  of  that  rare 
order  which  can  rise  without  effort  and  sink  without  mean- 
ness. He  is  uniformly  earnest  and  sincere ;  and  though  in 
many  passs^es  he  has  shown  traces  of  the  bigoted  and  exag- 
gerated spirit  of  Calvinistic  theology,  that  tendency  to  see 
judgments  in  the  most  ordinary  accidents  of  life,  and  perhaps 
somewhat,  too,  of  the  indecorous  mingling  of  religious  impres- 
sions with  the  common  concerns  of  daily  existence,  it  is  only 
wonderful  how  he  could  have  lived  so  long  in  the  heated 
atmosphere  of  enthusiasm,  without  losing  the  candour,  bene- 
volence, and  good  sense  of  hb  character. 

After  *  The  Task,'  Cowper  produced  a  new  translation 
of  the  *  Iliad '  of  Homer.  He  was  fully  aware  of  Translation 
the  defects  of  Pope's  version,  and  endeavoured  to  ^^  ^^®  ^^' 
approach  nearer  to  the  majestic  simplicity,  the  primeval 
grandeur,  of  the  original;  and  for  this  purpose  he  used 
blank  verse  as  his  medium.  But  Cowper  has  foiled  almost 
as  signally  as  Pope  had  done  before  him ;  his  version  is 
indeed  rather  more  faithful,  but  it  is  tedious  and  mono- 
tonous ;  it  has  neither  the  might  and  ever-varying  splendour 
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of  the  original,  nor  the  delicate  artificial  graces  of  Pope, 
who,  if  be  could  not  imitate  the  peculiar  and  Scriptural  subli* 
mity  of  the  Greek-*- 

"The  large  uttemiee  of  the  early  Gods"*- 
at  least  made  up  for  the  want  of  that  quality  by  el^;ance  aod 
sweetness  peculiar  to  himself.  Neither  the  recluse  of  OIney 
nor  the  skilful  satirist  of  Twickenham  have  a^^roached  the 
rough  energy,  the  truly  Homeric  fire,  or  even  the  resounding 
oceanic  music  of  old  Chapman.  The  translation  of  Homer  was 
published  by  subscription,  and  was  tolerably  successful ;  and 
shortly  after  the  poet  migrated  with  all  his  friends  to  Weston, 
a  beautiful  village  near  Olney.  Here  he  agaip  fell  into  a  deep 
and  increasing  gloom  of  religious  despondoicy,  and 'the  death 
of  Mrs.  ITnwin,  in  1796,  was  the  last  blow  to  the  unhappy  poet's 
sanity.  He  lingered  on  ^r  three  years  in  misery  and  despair, 
and  died  on  the  25th  of  April,  1800.  The  last  verses  he  ever 
wrote,  *  The  Castaway,'  form  a  most  melancholy  record  of  his 
dreadful  state  of  mind,  and  may  be  compared  with  the  somei* 
what  similar  composition  of  Byron,  written  shortly  before 
his  death.  Both  breathe  the  very  music  of  sorrow,  but  Cow. 
per's  is  without  hope,  and  Byron's  sadness  is  dignified  by 
resignation  and  manly  fortitude.  His  finest  and  most  popular 
poems  are  those  which  contain  a  mingling  of  serious  reflection, 
description,  and  comic  painting  of  character,  in  which  last  he 
has  a  truly  Addisonian  grace  and  delicacy.  Some  of  his 
minor  and  more  fiimiliar  works,  as  the  exquisite  lines  to 
Mary  (Mrs.  Unwin),  the  verses  on  his  mother's  picture, 
are  perhaps  unequalled  in  their  particular  manner.  It  is  on 
these,  on  the  '  Tablo-Talk,'  and  on  <  The  Task,'  that  his  Tepn-* 
tation  is  based :  it  is  a  glory  that  will  endure  as  long  as  our 
language.  Cowper  was  born  in  1731,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
sixty-nine. 

If  Cowper  be  the  poet  who  with  a  wise  boldness  has  de- 
picted the  joys  and  woes  of  domestic  and  fireside 
life  in  rural  England,  painting  what  he  saw  and 
felt,  not  in  the  colours  of  meretricious  ornament,  but  in  the 
sober  hues  of  truth,  Crabbe  must  be  considered  as  essentially 
the  poet  of  the  poor — of  the  English  poor.  Cowper  contented 
himself  with  turning  the  telescopic  glance  of  poesy  into  the 
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quiet  retreats  of  virtuous,  refined,  and  educated  retirement, 
wiiile  Crabbe  directed  it  into  the  squalid  dens  of  plebeian  mi- 
sery, the  workhouse,  the  gaol,  and  the  smuggler's  hut.  It  is 
very  singular  to  observe  that  Cowper,  the  man  of  exquisite 
refinement  and  sensibility,  of  aristocratic  birth  and  elegant 
tastes,  should  exhibit  in  his  style  and  tone  of  thinking  a  fre* 
quent  air  of  ruggedness  and  asperity,  while  his  great  contem- 
porary, bom  in  the  very  depth  of  poverty,  and  nursed  during 
his  hard  infiincy  amid  the  very  scenes  of  want,  of  crime,  and 
wretchedness  which  he  so  powerfully  described,  retained  in 
all  his  works  something  of  the  elaborate  finish  and  antithesis 
of  style  which  Pope  so  long  caused  to  prevail  in  English 
poetry.  He  has  been  aptly  imd  wittily  styled  "Pope  in 
worsted  stockings."  He  was  born  in  1754,  at  the  miserable 
coast-town  of  Aldborough,  in  Suffolk,  and  his  earlier  years 
were  passed  amid  the  squalor  of  extreme  poverty,  rendered 
still  more  oppressive  by  the  gloomy  and  violent  character  of 
his  fiither.  Virgil  had  a  deep  meaning  when  he  placed  the 
fiend  Want  at  the  portals  of  the  infernal  shades  where  his  hero 
was  to  gain  insight  into  futurity ;  Crabbe's  long  wrestling 
with  his  fiite  no  doubt  gave  him  that  profound  knowledge  of 
human  nature  which  has  filled  his  works  with  such  solemn 
lessons  of  patlios  and  wisdom.  The  place  of  his  nativity  is 
situated  in  the  ugliest  and  most  monotonous  scenery  of  a  fiat 
and  swampy  coast,  and  the  inhabitants  were  in  harmony  with 
the  nature  which  surrounded  them — ^fishermen,  poachers,  and 
emugglers,  a  savage  and  demoralised  race.  After  receiving 
an  education  &r  superior  to  what  could  have  been  expected, 
young  Crabbe  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  establish  him- 
self as  a  country  apothecary,  and,  finding  himself  on  the  brink 
of  ruin,  he  took  the  desperate  resolution  of  journeying  up  to 
London,  where  he  arrived  without  a  friend,  and  with  three 
pounds  and  some  unfinished  manuscripts  in  his  pocket.  After 
battling  nobly  and  valiantly  and  hopefully  with  all  the  hor- 
rors of  disappointment,  and  at  the  moment  when  his  last  hope 
seemed  to  have  deserted  him,  he  was  lucky  enough  to  attract 
the  notice  of  Burke,  one  of  the  wisest,  greatest,  and  most  be- 
nevolent men  who  have  ever  done  honour  to  our  country. 
With  his  assistance  he  b^^ought^out  his  first  successful  poem^ 
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•  The  Library.'  This  was  the  turn  of  the  tide  for  Crabbe,  and 
fortune  soon  began  to  shower  upon  him  rewards  for  his  pa- 
tience and  manly  fortitude.  He  found  patrons  on  every  side, 
and  entered  the  Church,  performing  his  sacred  functions  for 
the  first  time  in  his  native  town  of  Aldborough.  In  1783 
appeared  ^  The  YilUige/  a  work  which  at  once  stamped  him 
as  a  great  original  poet.  The  principal  charm  of  this  work 
was  its  masterly  description  of  real  nature  and  actual  humble 
life,  and  it  was  mainly  composed  of  studies  or  recollections  of 
the  men  and  scenes  which  had  surrounded  his  infancy.  Crabbe 
saw  the  &tal  defect  of  all  the  pastoral  poetry  which  had  hitherto 
appeared — ^its  false  decorum  and  feeble  distrust  of  nature. 
His  object  was  to  show  the  poor 

**  As  tnith  will  paint  them,  and  as  bards  will  not." 

He  trusted  to  nature,  and  received  immortality  as  his  reward. 
The  singular  apparent  incapability  of  the  society  and  scenery 
he  took  for  his  subject  is  only  an  additional  proof  that  Crabbe's 
principle  of  art  was  correct.  He  is  in  poetry  what  Hogarth 
is  in  painting ;  and  if  both  poet  and  painter  have  been  accused, 
not  without  a  show  of  justice,  of  dwelling  too  exclusively  upon 
what  is  odious  and  repulsive  in  reality,  and  giving  a  too  gloomy 
and  discouraging  view  of  human  society,  this  fault  is  more 
than  redeemed  by  the  admirable  instinct  with  which  they  have 
penetrated  into  the  heart  of  man,  and  shown  that  its  strength 
and  weakness,  its  wisdom  and  its  folly^  its  majesty  and  its  de* 
gradation,  are  alike  in  all  ranks  and  classes.  Crabbe  has  read 
us  deep  and  terrible  lessons  of  human  crime  and  folly,  and  his 
lessons  are,  like  Hogarth's,  only  rendered  more  impressive  and 
hoknespeaking  by  the  familiar  language  in  which  they  are  con- 
veyed. His  works  are  very  numerous,  and  all  very  much  alike  in 
merit,  in  form,  in  conduct,  and  in  moral.  He  generally  selects 
some  ground  or  framework  offering  him  the  opportunity  for 
displaying  his  peculiar  and  admirable  talent  for  minute  descrip- 
tion of  commonplace,  ordinary,  and  often  even  repulsive  scenes 
and  persons.  On  this  ground  he  introduces  a  number  of  detached 
or  episodic  tales,  generally  of  lowly  and  often  of  the  humblest 
life — sometimes  deeply  tragic,  sometimes  full  of  a  quaint  and 
subdued  humour.   Each  story  is  complete  in  itself,  and  depicts 
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some  striking  episode  of  internal  and  domestic  life ;  they  are 
short  but  awful  extracts  from  the  unread  pages  of  the  great 
book  of  the  human  heart.  The  following  is  a  list  of  Crabbe's 
works :  « The  Village ;'  *  The  Parish  Register '  (supposed  to 
be  an  account  of  the  most  remarkable  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths  occurring  during  a  year  in  a  country  parish)  ;  <  The  Bo- 
rough,' a  minule  and  masterly  delineation  of  some  obscure 
country  town  like  Aldborough,  with  inimitable  portraits  and 
biographies  of  the  most  remarkable  characters,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  which  figure  on  such  a  stage ;  the  '  Tales  in 
Verse,'  containing  many  of  his  finest  specimens  of  pathos  and 
character-painting ;  and,  lastly,  ^  Tales  of  the  Hall,'  published 
after  a  very  long  interval,  during  which  the  poet  seems  to  have 
remained  indifferent  to  the  fame  he  had  acquired.  These  con- 
sist principally  of  the  narratives  of  two  brothers,  who  meet  in 
old  age  after  a  life's  separation,  and  mutually  communicate 
their  history  of  early  struggles  and  adventure.  All  these 
works  are  written  in  the  rhymed  couplet  of  Pope.  Crabbe's 
humour  is  very  dry  and  quaint,  and  is  sometimes  introduced 
somewhat  out  of  place ;  but  his  powers  of  minute  descriptive 
painting,  and  his  skill  in  setting  vividly  before  us  a  scene  or  a 
character  which  at  first  sight  we  should  consider  hopelessly 
unattractive,  were  never  equalled  in  literature.  Nor  is  he  in- 
ferior when  delineating  either  the  grander  or  more  familiar 
manifestations  of  external  nature :  the  sea,  in  storm  and  calm, 
has  perhaps  never  been  so  admirably  represented  in  poetry ; 
and  in  the  depicting  of  the  fen,  the  marsh,  the  quay,  the  pau- 
per lodging-house,  Crabbe  has  a  power  as  peculiar  and  as  indi- 
vidual. Nor  is  he  less  great  and  admirable  in  his  descriptions 
of  moral  suffering — the  pangs  of  plebeian  g^ilt,  the  hopeless 
sorrow  of  uncomplaining  bereavement,  the  wild  phantoms  of 
insanity,  the  punishment  of  lost  innocence,  the  unpitied  sor- 
rows of  poverty,  ignorance,  and  neglect. 

It  remains  to  mention  two  or  three  remarkable  works, 
written  in  a  more  lyrical  form  and  measure  than  those  to 
which  we  have  just  alluded.  The  finest  of  these  is  '  Sir  Eus- 
tace Grey,'  the  story  of  a  madman  related  with  tremendous 
impressiveness  by  himself;  of  a  similar  kind  is  ^The  Hall  of 
Justice ; '  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  quit  Crabbe  without  say- 
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ing  a  word  of  the  admirable  and  toaching  gongs  occasionally 

interspened  among  the  purely  narrative  poems.  Crabbe  lived 

honoured  and  respected  to  a  great  age,  and  died  in  1832. 

Great  Britain  has  been  inhabited  at  various  epochs  by  so 

_.  ,  many  different  races  that  there  still  exist  an  im- 

Tne  liOW-  *  «   ,,    .  •     •  1    1*  1 

land  Scots   mense  number  of  distinct  provincial  dialects  or 

<U^eot.       patou,  almost  as  numerous  as  the  shires  into 
which  the  country  is  territorially  divided. 

None,  however,  of  these  numerous  dialects  have  ever  been 
employed  as  a  medium  of  literature ;  and  though  a  few  of  our 
poets  (as  Spenser  in  his  Pastorals,  and  Jonson  in  ^  The  Sad 
Shepherd  ')  have  made  timid  and  ill-assured  essays  to  employ 
a  true  rural  dialect  in  poetry,  yet  these  essays  were  so  partial 
in  themselves,  and  must  be  considered  to  have  met  with  so 
little  success  and  found  so  few  imitators,  that  we  must  say 
that  the  patois  of  England  properly  so  called  have  never  been 
dignified  by  literary  employment.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
dialect  adopted  in  the  above  cases  was  that  of  the  Northern 
border — the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland ;  and 
this  dialect  approaches  very  near  to  the  patois  of  Scotland. 
But  the  patois  of  Scotland  forms  an  exception  to  the  remarks 
we  have  just  made ;  and  if  the  reader  keeps  in  mind  the  dis- 
tinction insisted  on  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  little  work,  he 
will  easily  understand  how  the  Scottish  dialect  early  acquired 
and  uninterruptedly  retained  the  character  of  a  literary  tongue. 
The  distinction  just  alluded  to  b  peculiarly  important  for  the 
foreign  student  of  our  literature  to  keep  in  mind,  as  a  neglect 
of  it  will  cause  the  greatest  confusion  in  his  ideas.  He  must 
remember  that  the  Scottish  dialect  is  totally  different  from 
the  Scottish  langtmge.  The  former  (usually  called  Lowland 
Scots)  is  essentially  and  absolutely  English,  containing,  it  is 
true,  a  few  words  and  expressions  not  to  be  found  in  the  latter 
speech,  some  of  which  have  arisen  from  peculiarities  of  cli- 
mate, manners,  and  natural  appearances,  and  some,  singularly 
enough,  being  French.  It  differs  from  the  English  of  London 
chiefly  in  pronunciation,  having  a  broader  and  more  vocalic 
sound,  and  possessing  not  only  an  exquisite  naivetd  of  senti- 
ment, arising  from  the  rustic  and  pastoral  character  of  the 
people,  but  a  much  more  musical  and  singing  intonation. 
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which  renders  it  admirably  adapted  to  be  a  dress  for  those 
beautiful  and  plaintive  national  airs  for  which  Scotland  has 
ever  been  so  celebrated,  and  which  that  country  possesses 
in  greater  number  and  variety  than  any  nation  in  the  world. 
In  h,cty  the  Scottish  dialect  bears  exactly  the  same  relation  to 
English  as  the  Doric  dialect  bore  to  Attic  Greek,  and  we 
find  consequently  that  Scotland,  like  Sicily,  has  possessed 
many  a  Bion  and  Theocritus.  Bat  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  this  dialect  was  a  mere  patois :  it  was  the  speech  of  the 
fair,  the  great,  the  witty,  and  the  wise  ;  and  as  long  as  Scot- 
land possessed  an  independent  court  this  beautiful  and  pic- 
turesque dialect  was  used  by  the  noblest  and  the  most  refined. 
The  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  has  of  course  tended  to  throw 
this  dialect  into  disuse  among  the  higher  classes  of  Scotland ; 
but  it  has  been  for  so  many  ages  sanctified  by  associations  of 
glory,  nationality,  and  patriotism,  it  has  been  the  vehicle  for 
80  much  of  the  sweetest  and  most  touching  poetry,  it  is  so  en- 
twined with  all  the  fondest  recollections  of  the  people,  that  it 
will  never  perhaps  descend  to  the  degraded  and  local  position 
which  the  comparatively  barbarous  patois  of  the  English 
counties  have  always  occupied.  These  were  the  corruptions  of 
peasant-speech — the  Scottish  dialect  was  a  distinct  and  highly 
cultivated  form  of  language.  The  Scottish  langttage  (spoken 
only  in  the  Highlands)  is  the  Celtic  or  Gaelic  of  the  ancient 
Britons,  another  variety  of  which  is  still  spoken  in  Wales,  and 
is  totally  different  in  origin,  grammar,  and  sound  from  English, 
and  quite  as  unintelligible  to  the  Lowlander  as  it  is  to  the 
Londoner.  Of  this  we  have  no  occasion  to  speak.  The  Low- 
land Scottish  dialect  possesses  a  literature  of  its  own — ^a^  lite- 
rature as  rich,  as  ancient,  as  peculiar,  and  as  admirable  as  can 
be  boasted  by  many  cultivated  nations.  This  vigorous  tongue 
has  been  made  the  medium  for  science,  for  theology,  for  his- 
tory, and,  above  all,  for  poetry  of  a  very  high  order.  "  In  the 
fourteenth  century,"  says  Campbell,  himself  a  Scot,  '^  Bar- 
bour celebrated  the  greatest  royal  hero  of  bis  country  (Bruce) 
in  a  versified  romance  that  is  not  uninteresting.  James  I.  of 
Scotknd ;  Henrysone,  the  author  of  ^  Eobene  and  Makyne,'  the 
first  known  pastoral,  and  one  of  the  best  in  a  dialect  rich  with 
the  &vours  of  the  Pastoral  Muse  *,  Douglas,  the  translator  of 
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Virgil ;  Dunbar,  Mersar,  and  others,  gave  a  poetical  lustre  to 
Scotland  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  filled  up  a  space  in  the 
annals  of  British  poetry,  after  the  date  of  Chaucer  and  Lyd- 
gate,  that  is  otherwise  nearly  barren."  Dunbar,  indeed,  is 
an  imaginative  poet  of  a  very  high  order,  and  his  ^  Dance  of 
the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  in  Hell '  is  an  allegory  of  astonishing 
vigour  and  terrific  sublimity — at  once  Dantesque  and  Spen- 
serian. As  a  satirist  and  painter  of  comic  ofaaracter  Sir  David 
Lyndsay  is  a  writer  of  whom  any  nation  might  well  be  proud; 
and  Scotland  can  trace  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  truly 
admirable  poets,  comic,  descriptive,  pathetic,  or  narrative, 
of  a  merit  well  worthy  of  those  admirable  ballads  which  are 
inseparably  associated  with  all  that  is  gayest,  tenderest,  and 
most  humorous  in  sentiment,  married  to  the  sweetest  music 
in  the  world. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  truly  national  Scottish 
poets  is  Allan  Ramsay,  whose  ^  Gentle  Shepherd ' 
is  perhaps  the  only  modern  pastoral  which  can  be 
compared  to  the  exquisite  creations  of  Theocritus.  It  is  the 
first  successful  solution  of  that  difficult  problem,  to  represent 
rustic  manners  as  they  really  are,  and  at  the  same  time  so  as 
to  make  them  attractive  and  graceful.  The  difficulty  of  the 
task  will  best  be  appreciated  by  reflecting  on  the  innumerable 
failures,  from  Virgil  down  to  Shenstone,  which  crowd  the 
annals  of  literature.  But  the  rustic  pictures  of  Allan  Ramsay 
breathe  the  freshness  of  real  country  life — they  have  an  atmo- 
sphere of  nature,  the  breezy  freshness  of  the  fields :  he  has 
revived  the  magic  of  Theocritus,  and  given  us  a  glimpse  into 
the  interior  life  of  the  real  shepherds,  with  their  artless  vigour 
and  unsophisticated  feelings.  The  immense  popularity  of  this 
poem  among  the  people  whose  manners  it  describes  (for  no 
other  readers  could  generally  either  understand  its  language 
or  appreciate  its  delicate  and  local  allusions),  as  well  as  the 
existence  of  a  vast  body  of  very  beautiful  songs,  would  dimi- 
nish our  surprise  that  Scotland  should  have  produced  a  num- 
ber of  poets  who  devoted  to  the  vernacular  literature  of  their 
country  powers  of  genius  which  would'  have  made  them  im- 
mortal on  a  larger  theatre  than  the  one  which  they  selected. 
The  greatest  of  these  was  undoubtedly  Robert  Burns,  the 
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glory  of  his  country,  and  one  of  the  innumerable  instances,  in 
which  Britain  has  been  so  prolific^  of  genius  springing  to  im- 
mortality from  the  humblest  origin.  He  was  bom  in  1758, 
and  passed  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  in  struggling  (though 
with  little  success)  against  the  toils  and  distresses  of  a  pea«» 
sant's  life.  Having  been  reduced  by  misfortunes  in  his  humble 
career  as  a  farmer,  and  also  in  some  degree  by  indulgence  in 
the  passions  accompanying  so  excitable  and  poetical  a  tem- 
perament, to  the  verge  of  ruin,  he  was  upon  the  point  of 
quitting  his  country  in  despair  and  emigrating  to  the  West 
Indies,  when  the  unequalled  pathos,  splendour,  and  originality 
of  some  of  his  lyrics  struck  many  influehtial  members  of 
cultivated  society,  and  the  poet  was  induced  to  remain  in 
Scotland.  He  now  went  to  Edinbui^h,  where  he  reigned  for 
some  time  the  undisputed  /ton,  the  wonder  of  that  literary 
capital.  His  conversation  was  as  brilliant  as  his  genius  was 
pathetic  and  sublime,  but,  unfortunately  for  himself,  the  poet 
could  not  resist  the  fiuscinations  of  social  indulgence,  and  the 
intoxication  of  universal  applause.  He  retired  again  to  the. 
country,  and,  after  fruitlessly  struggling  for  some  time  as  aa 
agriculturist,  he  was  obliged,  in  order  to  obtain  bread  for  hia 
family,  to  accept  an  humble  situation  in  the  office  of  Excise. 
This  employment,  so  unfavourable  both  to  habits  of  temperr 
ance  and  to  literary  occupation,  only  tended  to  precipitate 
the  setting  of  this  bright  and  comet-like  intelligence:  his 
constitution,  worn  out  with  excesses,  passions,  and  anxieties, 
was  completely  broken  up,  and  he  died  in  1796. 

His  works  are  singularly  various  and  splendid :  the  greater 
part  of  them  consbts  of  songs,  either  completely  original,  or 
recastings  of  such  compositions  of  older  date :  in  performing 
this  difficult  task  of  altering  and  improving  existing  lyrics,  in 
which  a  beautiful  thought  was  often  buried  under  a  load  of 
mean  and  vulgar  expression,  Burns  exhibits  a  most  exquisite 
delicacy  and  purity  of  taste,  and  an  admirable  ear  for  har- 
mony. His  own  songs  vary  in  tone  and  subject  through 
every  changing  mood,  from  the  sternest  patriotism  and  the 
most  agonising  pathos  to  the  broadest  drollery :  in  all  he  is 
equally  inimitable.  Most  of  his  finest  works  are  written  ia, 
his  awn  Lowland  dialect,  and  give  a  picture,  at  once  familicMr, 

.    8 
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and  ideal,  of  the  feelings  and  aentiments  of  the  peasant.  It  is 
the  rustic  heart,  but  glorified  by  passion,  and  elevated  by  a 
perpetual  communing  with  nature.  But  he  has  also  exhibited 
perfect  mastery  when  writing  pure  English,  and  many  adm^- 
able  productions  might  be  cited  in  which  he  has  clothed  the 
loveliest  thoughts  in  the  purest  language.  Consequently  his 
genius  was  not  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  adventitious  charm 
and  prestige  of  a  provincial  dialect.  Th«re  never  perhaps 
existed  a  mind  more  truly  and  intensely  poetical  than  that  of 
Bums.  In  his  verses  to  a  Mountain  Daisy,  which  he  turned 
up  with  his  plough— in  his  reflections  on  destroying,  in  the 
same  way,  the  nest  of  a  field-mouse,  there  is  a  vein  of 
tenderness  which  no  poet  has  ever  surpassed.  In  the  beauti- 
ful littie  poem  '  To  Mary  in  Heaven,'  and  in  many  other  short 
lyrics,  he  has  condensed  the  whole  history  of  love,  its  tender 
fears,  its  joys,  iU  frenzy,  its  agonies,  and  its  yet  sublimer  re- 
signation, into  the  space  of  a  dozen  Unes.  No  poet  ever 
seems  so  sure  of  himself;  none  goes  more  directly  and  more 
certainly  to  the  point ;  none  is  more  muscular  in  his  expression, 
encumbering  the  thought  with  no  useless  drapery  of  words, 
and  trusting  always  for  effect  to  nature,  truth,  and  inten- 
sity of  feeling.  Consequently  no  poet  more  abounds  in  those 
short  and  picturelilce  phrases  which  at  once  present  the  object 
almost  to  our  senses,  and  which  no  reflection  could  either 
imitate  or  improve.  What  can  be  more  wonderfully  condensed 
than  his  picture  of  a  patriot  warrior — 

«  Pressing  forward,  red-watshod"  f— 

it  is  absolutely  Shaicspearian. 

But  the  region  in  which  Burns  is — ^not  perhaps  the  most 
supreme,  but  the  most  alone,  is  that  of  familiar  humour, 
mingled  with  a  kind  of  sly  and  quaint  tenderness.  Scottish 
external  nature  is  in  his  poems  represented  in  its  every  phase,  in 
its  every  shade  of  variation  ;  but  he  is  yet  more  admirable 
when  he  delineates  the  interior  life  of  his  own  thoughtful  and 
moral  countrymen.  There  have  never  been  traced  by  the 
hand  of  man  such  full,  such  tender,  such  living  pictures  of 
rustic  life  as  Burns  has  left  us.  The  half-serious  half-humor-' 
ous  tale  of  '  Tam  o'  Shanter,*  with  its  fentastically  terrific 
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diablerie,  the  satiric  gaiety  of  '  Holy  Fair,'  the  ^  Scotch 
Drink/  the  ^  Elegy  on  Matthew  Henderson,'  the  *  Address  to 
the  De'il/  all  bear  witness  to  the  worfderful  diversity  of  his 
powers,  to  his  deep  sympathy  with  all  that  is  noble  and  touch- 
ing in  rustic  life,  and  to  his  intensely  national  vein  of  mingled 
tenderness  and  humour.  The. true  poet  is  he  who  finds  the 
most  of  beauty  and  of  dignity  in  the  universal  feelings  and 
interests  of  human  life :  and  increased  wisdom  and  sympathy 
(the  in&llible  attendant  on  increased  wisdom)  is  rapidly 
tending  to  make  all  mankind  echo  the  exclamation  of  Burns, 
when  he  wept  at  the  sight  of  a  lovely  and  peasant-peopled 
scene  :  ^^  The  sight,''  he  said,  ^^  of  so  many  smoking  cottages 
gave  a  pleasure  to  his  mind,  which  none  could  understand 
who  had  not  witnessed,  like  himself  the  happiness  and  the 
worth  which  they  contained."  One  of  his  most  admirable 
poems,  ^The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,'  is  nothing  but  an 
amplification  of  this  profound  and  beautifUl  sentiment. 


s2 
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8COTT   AND   SOUTHEY. 

Walter  Soott— The  Lay  of  the  Last  Mmrtrel— Marmion— Lady  of  the 
Lake^Lord  of  the  Iriee—WaTerley—Guy  Mannering — ^Antiquary— 
Tales  of  my  Landlord— iTanhoe— Monastery  and  Abbot — ^Kenilworth 
— Pirate — Fortunes  of  Nigel — Peveril — Quentin  Dorward — St 
Ronan's  Well— Redgauntlet— Tales  of  the  Crusaders— Woodstock- 
Chronicles  of  the  Canongate — Anne  of  Geierstein.  Robert  Sonthey— 
Thalaba  and  Kehama—Madoo— Legendary  Tales — Roderick — Prose 
Works  and  Miscellanies. 

Thebe  is  no  author  in  the  whole  range  of  literature,  ancient 
or  moderUy  whose  works  exhibit  so  perfect  an 
embodiment  of  united  power  and  activity  as  is  to 
be  found  in  Walter  Scott.  He  is  as  prolific  as  Lop^  de  Vega, 
as  absolutely  original  as  Homer.  He  was  descended  from  one 
of  the  most  powerful  and  ancient  houses  of  Scotland ;  and 
thoij^h  his  fiither  (a  writer  to  the  signet  in  Edinburgh)  was 
rather  an  active  and  intelligent  lawyer  than  a  representative 
of  Middle  Age  nobility,  yet  the  spirit  of  clanship  which  still 
so  strongly  pervades  Scottbh  society  was  enough  to  unite  the 
poet  in  sentiment  as  in  blood  to  the  great  and  powerful  fiimily 
of  Buccleugh.  Having  received  in  his  childhood  a  slight 
injury,  which  rendered  him  during  his  whole  life  a  little  lame, 
though  it  did  not  ultimately  affect  the  strength  of  a  robust 
and  athletic  body,  he  passed  some  of  his  earliest  years  among 
the  romantic  scenery  of  his  own  beautiful  country — scenery 
where  every  spot  had  been  the  theatre  of  warlike  or  necro- 
mantic tradition.  Scott  afterwards  passed  through  a  regular 
course  of  education,  first  at  the  High  School  and  afterwards  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  appears,  without  dis- 
tinguishing himself  by  any  extraordinary  triumphs,  to  have 
acquired  the  good  opinion  of  his  teachers,  and  to  have  become 
very  popular  among  his  comrades,  partly  by  his  stores  of  old 
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l^iends,  and  uot  less  by  his  frank,  bold,  and  adventurous  cha* 
raeter.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  finer  specimen  of  humanity 
than  Scott«  His  frame  was  vigorous  and  manly,  even  sur- 
passing the  ordinary  size  and  strength ;  his  features,  though 
not  classically  regular,  were  animated  and  attractive ;  and  his 
character  was  an  admirable  union  of  imagination,  of  good  sense, 
and  of  good  nature.  Power,  in  short,  and  goodness  were 
stamped  upon  the  man,  both  within  and  without.  On  com- 
pleting his  education,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Scottish 
bar,  and  was  ultimately  appointed,  through  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  head  of  his  clan,  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  sheriff 
of  Selkirk,  to  which  appointment  were  afterwards  added  one 
or  two  others.  As  a  lawyer  his  success,  though  not  extraor- 
dinary, was  respectable.  The  society  of  Edinburgh  was  at 
that  time  unusually  rich  in  men  of  literary  and  philosophical 
accomplishments,  and  it  was,  moreover,  enlivened  and  diver- 
sified by  many  relics  of  the  political  struggles  of  the  '45 — 
old  Jacobite  gentlemen,  whose  manners  supplied  the  future 
novelist  with  many  of  his  most  admirable  characters,  and 
whose  adventures  furnished  him  with  many  a  wild  tale  of 
bravery,  persecution,  and  escape — the  traditions  of  a  romantic 
age  which  was  rapidly  passing  away. 

Henry  Mackenzie,  the  author  of  *  The  Man  of  Feeling,'  and 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  Edinburgh  literary  society,  had  in- 
troduced into  Scotland  a  taste  for  the  ballad  poetry  of  Ger* 
many.  It  was  from  the  study  and  admiration  of  Burger  and 
the  minor  lyrists  that  the  English  b^an  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  the  Teutonic  muse ;  and  Scott  translated  the  ^  Lenore ' 
and  other  small  compositions,  chiefly  of  that  wild  and  spectral 
character  which  might  have  been  expected  to  possess  so  much 
novelty  for  the  British  public.  These  translations,  some  of 
them  executed  with  great  spirit  and  fidelity  (as  for  example 
the  version  of  Goethe's  '  Erl  Kbnig '),  were  contributed  by 
Scott  to  Lewis's  *  Tales  of  Terror,'  the  first  attempt  to  give 
specimens  of  German  literature  in  England.  After  having, 
by  the  exercise  of  reason  and  good  sense,  recovered  from  an 
early  lovenBorrow,  Scott  married  a  young  lady  of  the  name  of 
Carpenter,  who  was  possessed  of  a  small  fortune,  and  retired 
to  a  cottage,  where,  in  the  very  flower  of  his  youth  and  sur-* 
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rounded  by  domestic  happiness,  he  prepared  for  fiiture  glory 
by  steady  and  uninterrupted  labour. 
From  very  early  youth  he  had  exhibited  a  most  intense 
Border  passion  for  the  ballad-poetry  in  which  his  own 
^'^''treliy.  country  is  even  richer  than  England  itself;  and 
we  know  that  in  childhood  his  imagination  had  been  lighted 
up  by  tlie  repeated  perusal  of  Percy's  '  Rdiques  of  Ancient 
English  Poetry' — ^that  admirable  collection  which  was  not 
only  the  germ  of  the  great  romantic  revolution  in  literature, 
but  which  has  perhaps  tended  more  than  any  book  since 
Homer  to  inspire  the  youthful  writer  with  a  passion  for 
natural  unsophisticated  sentiment  and  vivid  description. 
After  translating  <  Goetz  von  Berlichingen,'  Scott  travelled 
over  the  Border  district,  collecting  new  stores  of  ballads  from 
old  peasants  and  wandering  rhapsodists,  and  thus  rescuing  from 
oblivion  some  of  the  finest  pictures  of  simple  pathos  and 
heroism,  and  many  curious  documents  of  the  history  of  that 
interesting  region:  these  were  published  in  three  volumes, 
entitled  the  *  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border.'  Notliing 
could  be  better  calculated  as  a  preparation  for  the  future 
triumphs  of  the  romantic  poet  and  novelist  of  Scotland  than 
this  task  of  love ;  and  the  necessary  antiquarian  reading  and 
investigation  must  have  supplied  him  with  an  immense  store 
of  the  materials  he  so  well  knew  how  to  use.  He  afterwards 
published  another  work  of  a  similar  nature — a  commentary 
on  the  singular  poetical  fragments  attributed  to  Thomas  of 
Erceldoune,  said  to  have  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  first  of  that  long  and  splendid  line  of  poems  whose 
T  E^^  ^^^  ^^^J  to  ^  efiaced  by  the  intenser  splen- 

dours of  his  novels,  was  <  The  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,'  published  in  1805,  and  received  by  the  public  with 
rapturous  delight.  In  its  plan,  its  versification,  in  the  whole 
design  and  execution,  this  was  a  new  and  perfectly  original 
production;  the  reader  was  presented  with  a  picture,  fresh, 
vigorous,  vast,  and*  brilliant  as  Nature  herself.  It  is  a  tale  of 
sorcery  and  chivalric  adventure,  as  vivid  and  bright  as  a  real 
poem  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  fiiithful,  as  minute,  as  pic* 
turesque  in  its  details ;  yet  at  the  same  time  imbued  with  the 
finer  sensibility  of  modem  literature,  and  adorned  with  all  the 
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BplendouTs  of  modern  art.  The  tale  is  supposed  to  be  related 
"hj  a  wandering  minstrel,  the  last  of  a  profession  once  so 
lionoured  ;  and  the  framing  of  the  legend  b  at  once  exqui- 
sitely beautiful  in  itself,  and  admirably  calculated  to  set  off 
and  relieve  the  narrative.  The  description  of  the  aged  and 
"wandering  minstrel, — the  diffidence  with  which  he  begins  bis 
legend  in  the  presence  of  the  great  lady,  and  tries  to  recall 
the  inspiration  of  vanished  days, — and  the  glorious  bursts  of 
truly  Homeric  fire  when  he  gets  into  the  full  tide  of  minstrel 
inspiration, — all  this  is  as  fine  as  it  is  original  in  conception. 
£ach  canto  is  appropriately  and  artfully  introduced  with 
some  passage  of  description  or  reflection ;  and  these  introduc- 
tions are  among  the  most  exquisite  specimens  of  Scott's  pic- 
turesque and  enchanting  style.  The  tale  itself  is  not  very 
well  constructed,  and,  though  many  of  the  supernatural  events 
are  impressive,  the  character  of  the  Goblin  Dwarf  is  unneces- 
sary to  the  plot,  and  generally  felt  to  be  a  blemish.  The 
detached  scenes — solemn,  exciting,  or  gorgeous — are  the  real 
strength  of  the  poem.  The  night-journey  of  Deloraine  (an 
admirable  embodiment  of  the  rude  mosstrooping  borderer) 
to  ftilfil  the  command  of  the  Lady  of  Branksome ;  the  de^- 
seription  of  Melrose  Abbey  by  moonlight ;  the  scene  of  the 
opening  of  the  tomb  of  Michael  Scott,  and  the  taking  of  the 
book  of  gramarie  from  the  dead  hand  of  the  mighty  wizard ; 
the  description  of  Lord  Howard, — all  these  are  absolutely 
unequalled  in  their  particular  manner.  Most  authors  who 
have  attempted  to  evoke  the  shades  of  buried  ages  raise  them 
before  our  eyes,  as  Samuel  was  raised  by  the  witch  of  £ndor, 
rather  like  shadows  than  with  the  consistency  of  reality. 
Scott  revivi/ies  them  ;  and,  what  is  a  still  greater  triumph  of 
art,  he  puts  the  spectator  into  the  condition  of  a  contempo* 
rary :  we  not  only  see  the  things,  but  we  see  them  as  through 
the  eyes  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  versification  of  this  poem, 
and  of  most  of  its  successors,  consists  principally  of  the 
rhymed  octosyllabic  couplet,  founded  on  the  favourite  measure 
of  the  Norman  Trouv^res.  This  measure,  peculiarly  well 
adapted  to  lively  narrative,  Scott  varies,  in  passages  expres* 
fiive  of  passion  or  more  violent  movement,  with  an  occasional 
short  Adonic  verse  interposed  at  irregular  int^rals  among 
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the  octotyllftbic  linea,  which  in  the  latter  circumstances  rhyme 
together,  not  unifonnly  in  pairs,  but  often  in  threes  or 
fours.  This  lund  of  yene  he  wields  with  consununate  ease ; 
and  though  he  seems  always  to  have  written  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity,  and  to  have  been  nowise  assiduous  to 
polish  or  correct,  yet  so  exquisite  was  his  ear,  that  there 
are  few  poets  whose  versification  is  more  varied  and  flowing, 
or  more  in&llibly  echoes  the  feeling  and  sentiment  of  the 
moment. 
Scott  had  now  fiiirly  begun  that  wonderful  career  which 
produced  more  of  beautiful  and  wise,  and  in  a 
more  astounding  variety,  than  perhaps  the  whole 
history  of  literature  can  parallel.  His  activity  was  inex* 
haustible,  and  he  was  perhaps  more  accurately,  extensively, 
and  minutely  versed  in  the  details  of  Middle  Age  art,  letters, 
and  social  life,  than  any  man  of  g^enius  who  ever  existed.  In 
1808  appeared  ^  Marmion,'  a  tale  somewhat  similar  in  its 
scenery  and  treatment  to  the  ^  Lay,'  concluding  with  the  fatal 
field  of  Flodden.  The  hero  is  an  English  knight,  valiant  and 
wise,  but  profligate  and  unscrupulous ;  and  his  adventures, 
which  principally  take  place  in  Scotland,  give  the  poet  many 
opportunities  for  his  inimitable  painting  of  natural  scenery,  of 
chivalrous  life,  and  of  interesting  historic  personages,  in  par* 
ticular  of  Sang  James  YI.  Marmion  himself  is  finely  con- 
ceived, but  the  expedient  of  bringing  about  the  catastrophe 
by  representing  such  a  character,  however  wicked,  as  foi^ng 
documents,  is  a  &tal  blemish  to  the  probability  of  the  intrigue 
in  such  an  age  and  country.  But  this  defect  of  costume  is 
amply,  gloriously  redeemed  by  the  splendour,  fire,  energy, 
and  livingness  with  which  brilliant  and  varied  scenes  succeed 
each  other  in  this  magnificent  evocation  of  chivalrous  days* 
The  voyage  of  the  nuns  is  one  of  the  very  finest  pictures  even 
in  Scott's  vast  gallery :  the  reader  is  carried  bounding  on  like 
the  bark ;  the  verses  breathe  the  very  freshness  of  the  sea.  In 
the  scene  describing  the  immuring  of  Constance  before  the 
grim  tribunal  in  the  vaults  of  Lindisfarn  Abbey,  Scott  has 
ventured  into  the  lofty  regions  of  terror  and  pity ;  and  how 
wonderfully  is  this  awful  episode  contrasted  with  the  exquisite 
grace  of  the  Scottish  court,  when  the  fair  Lady  Heron  sings 
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the  ballad  of  Lochinvar !  The  battle-scene  with  which  this 
poem  concludes  is  indeed,  to  use  the  words  of  Shakspeare, — 

"A  fearful  battle  render'd  you  in  music" 

The  majestic  pomp  of  preparation,  the  breathless  pause,  the 
roaring  onset,  the  struggle^  the  carnage, — all  is  there :  the 
reader  feels  his  teeth  setting,  his  breath  held  in,  his  blood 
rushing  backward  to  the  heart :  it  is  as  real  as  anything  in 
the  Iliad ;  and  the  wail  of  lamentation  and  defeat,  and  the 
death  of  the  conscience-haunted  Marmion,  form  a  most  admir- 
able and  appropriate  conclusion  to  that  woful  day 

*<  Of  Flodden's&tal  field, 
Where  shiyer'd  was  fidr  Scotland's  spear^ 
And  broken  was  her  shield." 

Two  years  after  thb  noble  work  was  produced  ^  The  Lady 
of  the  Lake,'  perhaps  the  completest  and  finest  The  Lady  of 
poetical  conception  of  this  astonishing  genius,  the  Lake. 
In  this  poem  the  scene  is  transferred  to  a  region  still  more 
new  to  English  readers,  and  more  picturesque  in  itself;  the 
country  surrounding  the  beautiful  Loch  Katrine,  and  situated 
on  the  borders  between  the  civilised  Lowlands  and  the  moun- 
tains inhabited  by  the  Celtic  tribes,  is  the  theatre  of  the  action, 
and  the  feuds  between  the  two  races  (ever  at  enmity)  its  prin- 
cipal material.  The  intrigue,  though  simple  enough,  is  artful 
and  interesting ;  it  consists  partly  of  the  adventures  of  King 
James,  who  has  lost  his  way  in  the  chase,  and  is  received 
with  hospitality  in  the  secret  retreat  of  his  former  fitvourite, 
Douglas,  now  banished  and  disgraced;  and  partly  of  his 
kni^t-errant-like  encounter  (in  disguise)  with  Roderick  Dhu, 
the  formidable  chief  of  a  Highland  clan  which  has  long  defied 
the  power  of  the  Lowland  monarch.  Boderick,  the  stern  and 
haughty  chieftain ;  Ellen,  the  daughter  of  the  Douglas  line, 
yet  graceful  and  simple  as  peasant  maiden ;  old  Allan  Bane, 
the  harper ;  Douglas,  with  his  proud  heart  swelling  under  the 
remembrance  of  his  king's  ingratitude, — ^what  noble  types  of 
eharacter,  and  how  freely  and  unaffectedly  do  they  movo 
before  us  I  Certainly  nothing  can  be  finer  Uian  the  approach 
of  Boderick  along  the  lake,  the  duel  between  him  and  Fitzf 
Jamesi  or  the  death  of  the  captive  Highland  chieftain,    Scott 
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appeaiB  to  have  been  oonflcious  of  his  peculiar  power  of  de- 
scribing battles,  for  he  makes  the  harper  relate  to  Roderick  in 
prison  the  combat  between  the  captive's  clan  and  the  troops 
of  King  James,  and  perhaps  even  the  noble  and  stirring  descrip- 
tion of  Flodden  does  not  surpass  the  battle  of  Bealan  Duine 
in '  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,'  and  the  death  of  Roderick,  in  the 
mid  swing  and  fury  of  the  minstrel's  rhapsody,  is  nobly  and 
touchingly  conceived.  It  would  be  unjust  to  speEik  of  the 
exquisite  descriptions  of  scenery,  both  lovely  and  sublime, 
with  which  this  poem  (particularly  its  earlier  portion)  is 
crowded,  without  mentioning  also,  and  with  equal  praise,  the 
charming  glimpses  into  private  life  which  the  poet  takes  as  he 
goes  along,  and  the  splendid  descriptions  of  customs,  supersti- 
tions, &c.,  which  form  the  subordinate  decorations  of  the 
work.  Few  things  are  more  truly  pathetic  than  the  little 
episode  of  the  poor  maniac,  Blanche  of  Devon,  more  impreso 
'  sive  than  the  scene  of  the  Fiery  Cross,  more  exciting  than  the 
narrative  of  the  rapid  flight  of  that  ensign  of  war  and  blood  to 
summon  the  clansmen  to  the  trystiag^place. 

After  this,  perhaps  his  greatest  poetical  triumph,  Scott 
Visioii  of  ^ni®^^^  changed  the-  direction  and  form  of  his 
Don  Bo-  productions:  his  next  work,  which  appeared  in 
derick.  1811 ,  was  <  The  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,*  founded 
upon  a  striking  legend  which  relates  that  Roderick,  the  last 
Gothic  King  of  Spain,  persisted,  in  spite  of  all  dissuasion,  in 
descending  into  a  subterranean  vault  beneath  the  cathedral  of 
Toledo,  where  he  saw,  prefigured  In  a  kind  of  phantasmi^oria, 
ibe  invasion  of  the  Moors,  and  all  the  ills  which  his  own  un* 
bridled  passions  were  to  inflict  upon  his  house  and  kingdom. 
Scott  has  somewhat  enlarged  this  impressive  groundwork,  and 
made  to  pass  before  the  eyes  of  the  impious  monarch,  not  only 
the  irruption  of  the  Moorish  conquerors,  but  also  tfie  dreadfid 
cruelties  and  oppressions  of  the  armies  of  Napoleon.  It  is 
written  in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  and  with  something  of  the 
Spenserian  richness  And  cumbrous  profusion  of  ornament  and 
allegory ;  and  it  would  seem  that  in  quitting  the  troutjhre 
metre,  which  he  wielded  so  nobly,  Scott  had  lost  much  of  his 
peculiar  verve  and  fire. 
,. .  Two  years  afler  this  not  very  successful  efibrt  in  a  new  line^ 
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Scott  returned  to  his  old  one,  and  published  ^  Hokeby/  and 
*The  Bridal  of  Triermain/  which  appeared  ^  ,  ,  ' 
within  a  single  twelvemonth.  In  the  former  theBndal 
of  these  poems  he  most^  injudiciously  selected  a  of  Trier- 
period  too  modern,  and  in  general  there  is  per- 
ceptible in  this  work  a  faintness  and  uncertainty  of  hand 
which  IS  not  altogether  redeemed  by  a  few  beautiful  passages. 
In  the  other  work  a  short  adventure,  taken  from  the  old  boc^s 
of  chivalry,  is  related  with  much  grace  and  vigour,  but  the  en- 
chanted castle  is  too  dreamy  and  unsubstantial  to  interest  us  like 
*  Marmion,'  or  *  The  Lady  of  the  Lake ;'  and  our  feeling  of 
probability  is  outraged  by  the  way  in  which  the  magical  and 
fabulous  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  action  of  a  real  knights 
The  purely  fabulous  part,  describing  the  amour  of  King  Ar- 
thur with  the  fairy  lady,  the  reappearance  of  their  daughter 
at  the  tournament  of  CSarleon,  the  tourney  itself,  and  the  en- 
chanted slumber  of  the  maiden  in  the  castle  of  the  Valley  of 
St  John — all  tihs  is  in  the  finest  vein  of  Romans  poetry. 
Nor  is  the  description  of  the  watching  of  the  knight  unworthy 
of  our  chivalric  Homer,  but  the  adventures  which  break  the 
spell  of  this  ^'  sleeping  beauty  "  seem  to  us  not  in  the  finest 
vein  of  Middle  Age  conception.  They  are  rather  like  tiie 
chivalry  of  a  ballet  than  a  page  from  the  Morte  Artus. 

In  1814  appeared  '  The  Lord  of  the  Isles,*  a  romantic  nar- 
rative, in  which  the  principal  personage  is  the  Lord  of  the 
heroic  Robert  Bruce,  some  of  whose  almost  ^^^* 
incredible  adventures  Scott  has  skilfully  and  picturesquely 
recalled.  The  action  is  chiefly  carried  on  amid  the.savi^ 
and  desolate  scenery  of  the  Western  Isles,  particularly  in  the 
castle  of  Artomish,  and  afterwards  amid  the  still  bleaker  and 
more  tremendous  deserts  of  Galloway.  The  catastrophe  is 
the  great  battle  of  Bannockbum,  and  the  poet's  patriotism  has 
tired  the  description  of»  this  event,  so  glorious  in  the  reminis- 
cences of  every  Scot,  with  a  glow  and  (sstrum  which  recalls  the 
concluding  stanzas  of '  Marmion.'  But  the  story  is  rather  en<^ 
tangled,  and  the  march  of  the  events  is  sometimes  languishing 
and  sometimes  precipitate. 

We  have  but  two  more  poems  to  mmition,  ^  The  field  of 
Waterloo/ and  ^Harqld  the  Dauntless,'  of  which  the  formed 
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the  iaithfel  Micklewham  and  Caelum  Beg!  Scott  bad  the 
true  Shakspearian  quality  of  going  out  of  himself  to  create — 
of  throwing  his  own  mind  so  completely  into  the  subject  im-^ 
mediately  before  him,  that  the  creator  seems  successively  to 
be  absolutely  identified  with  all  his  creations. 

The  universal  enthusiasm  which  greeted  the  appearance 
Gut  Man-  of  *  Waverley  *  had  hardly  time  to  subside  into 
nering.  calm  admiration  when  *Guy  Mannering*  was 
published  (in  1815,  the  next  year).  This  novel  exhibits  a 
still  wider  range  of  power  than  the  preceding  one.  It  did 
not  rely  upon  the  prestige  which  attaches  to  a  romantic 
episode  in  history,  and  to  the  interest  derivable  from  the  in- 
troduction of  historical  personages  and  adventures  so  interest* 
ing  in  themselves  as  those  connect^  with  the  '45.  In  ^Guy 
Mannering '  we  enter  upon  a  new  and  more  domestic  sphere, 
the  fitmily  of  a  simple  Scottish  country  gentleman,  and  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  characters,  common  and  every- 
day enough  in  their  definition,  but  admirably  brought  out 
and  contrasted.  Scott's  personal  experience  and  his  legal  re- 
collections probably  supplied  him  with  nearly  all  the  types  of 
common  and  low  life  which  he  has  so  admirably  indivi* 
dualized  in  this  enchanting  story :  but  with  what  consum- 
mate tact  has  he  avoided  the  tone  of  exaggeration  and 
romance  which  their  employment  would  be  very  apt  to  in- 
spire !  If  the  highest  manifestation  of  creative  genius  be  the 
power  of  inventing  scenes  and  persons  which  are  at  once  sur- 
prising and  natural,  strongly  individual  in  themselves,  yet  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  types  of  reality,  then  it  is  impos- 
sible to  deny  Scott  the  honours  due  to  the  highest  creative 
genius.  Horace  says  emphatically,  "difficile  est  propria 
communia  dicere ;  "  and  his  remark,  ext^ided  in  its  applica- 
tion so  as  to  embrace  the  inventive  as  well  as  the  expressive 
in  art,  is  a  formula  of  criticism  of  great  value.  The  union 
of  the  abstract  and  the  concrete  is  the  highest  triumph  of  art 
It  was  the  boast  of  Apelles  that  he  used  only  four  primitive 
colours  in  his  pictures,  and  the  history  of  all  literature  proves 
that  the  greatest  triumphs  of  genius  have  ever  been  attained 
by  the  use  of  the  simplest  elements  of  external  or  moral  «e- 
istence.     It  is  the  mere  vibration  of  a  stretched  chord  th^l 
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festly  inferior  to  his  preceding  compositions,  Scott's  admir- 
able common  sense  suggested  to  him  that  his  peculiar  poetical 
vein  of  chivalrous  fiction  was  now  almost  exhausted,  and 
that  there  was  little  hope  that  he  could,  by  continuing  be« 
fore  the  public  in  the  same  strain  of  Middle  Age  revival,  vie 
with  the  already  dazzling  poetical  reputation  of  Byron,  which 
had  as  it  were  taken  England  by  storm.  He  turned  his 
thoughts  to  prose ;  and,  drawing  the  unfinished  MS.  of  which 
we  have  spoken  from  its  inglorious  repose  in  the  writing- 
desk,  he  completed  the  tale,  and  it  appeared  in  1814,  the 
same  year  as  ^  The  Lord  of  the  Isles,'  under  the  title  of 
*  Waverley,  or  'Tis  Sixty  Years  since.'  This  was  the  first  of 
that  illustrious  series  of  prose  fictions  which  have  placed 
Scott,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  almost  upon  a  level  with 
Shakspeare.  The  novel  was  published  anonymously,  and 
the  public  instantly  perceived  that  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  fiction  had  begun.  The  plot  is  exceedingly  simple,  and 
not  remarkable  for  any  great  ingenuity;  but  the  absolute^ 
novelty  of  the  scenery,  the  immense  number,  richness,  and 
variety  of  the  characters,  the  brief,  picturelike,  and  inimitable 
sketches  of  natural  beauty,  and  the  freedom,  freshness,  and 
naturalness  of  the  situations,  comic  as  well  as  elevated,  soon 
excited  an  universal  rapture  of  admiration. 

The  tone  in  Scott,  like  that  of  Shakspeare,  is  always  an 
essentially  noble  and  elevated  one — elevated  and  elevating. 
All  objects  are  shown,  as  it  were,  through  a  fresh  and  sunny 
atmosphere :  all  is  in  its  true  colour,  proportion,  and  per- 
spective, but  glorified  by  a  genial  glow  of  goodness  and 
humanity.  Many  of  the  characters  of  ^  Waverley '  are  mas- 
terpieces :  the  brave,  gallant,  but  pedantic  old  Baron  Bradwar- 
dine  is  equally  delightful  amid  the  feudal  splendours  of  his 
ancestral  bears,  and  scribbling  his  texts  of  Livy  on  the  walls 
of  his  cave.  What  noble  figures  are  those  of  the  haughty 
Yich  lanVohrand  hb  high-souled  sister ;  how  full  of  life  and 
movement  the  camp  of  the  insurgents ;  how  pathetic  the  trial 
of  the  rebels ;  how  exquisite  the  thousand  minor  characters 
which  crowd  these  living  pages — the  fantastic  *^  innocent " 
Davie  Gellatlie,  with  his  snatches  of  song,  as  pathetic  as  the 
baUada  of  Ophelia  herself— the  pig*headed  Balmawhapple — 
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ally  Edie  Ochiltree.  The  passage  describing  the  party  caught 
by  the  rising  tide  at  the  foot  of  the  clifl&  is  perhaps  un- 
equalled ;  and  the  mixture  here,  as  well  as  in  all  others  of 
Scott's  works,  of  familiar  and  even  ludicrous  incidents  with 
the  most  powerful  and  terrific  emotions,  is  another  strong 
element  of  the  writer's  power.  In  our  remarks  upon  Shak- 
speare  we  observed  that  this  mingling  of  trivial  and  agitating 
ideas  is  one  of  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  very  highest 
power  of  genius. 

In  the  same  year  with  this  exquisite  work  appeared  the 
BlAck  Dwarf  ^^^  ^enea  of  *  The  Tales  of  My  Landlord/  con- 
andOldMor-taining  the  ^Black  Dwarf'  and  <01d  Mortality;' 
^^^'  the  first  of  which  was  much  shorter  and    less 

powerful  than  its  companion.  These  tales  were  preceded  by 
a  kind  of  fictitious  introduction,  attributing  their  authorship 
to  Peter  Pattieson,  an  usher  in  a  village  school — an  expedient 
(adopted  to  mislead  the  public  as  to  these  tales  being  the 
composition  of  the  now  illustrious  "  Author  of  Waverley," 
for  which  purpose  also  a  new  publisher  was  selected)  neither 
very  happy  in  itself  nor  very  felicitously  executed.  The  pre- 
siding genius — the  Deus  ex  mackind — of  ^  The  Black  Dwarf' 
(the  deformed  misanthrope  who  gites  name  to  the  tale)  is  one 
of  those  irregularities  of  nature  which  inspire  rather  pity  than 
interest ;  and  though — as  in  this  instance,  Elshie  the  Recluse 
being  drawn  from  a  real  personage — of  occasional  occurrence 
in  the  actual  world,  are  yet  too  rare,  and  too  repulsive  con* 
sequently,  to  form  a  proper  foundation  for  a  plot  of  real  life. 
Scott's  genius  had  no  need  of  dwarfs  and  monsters  to  set 
agoing  the  wheels  of  his  intrigue :  these  are  the  resources  of 
inferior  inventors.  Elliott  and  his  family,  and  the  wolfish 
mosstrooper,  Willie  of  the  Westburnflat — ^the  two  poles,  so  to 
say,  of  border  character— are  contrasted  with  consummate  skill. 

The  companion-novel  to  'The  Black  Dwarf'  was  'Old 
Mortality,'  a  fiction  of  much  higher  pretensions,  greater 
length,  and  completer  historical  interest :  indeed  this  is  one 
of  the  very  finest  fictions  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It 
describes  the  adventures  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters  from  the 
skirmish  of  Drumdog  to  the  great  battle,  so  &tal  to  their 
cause,  of  Bothwell  Brigg.     The  tale  opens  just  after  the 
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murder  of  Archbishop  Sharpe,  and  the  hero  of  the  intrigue^ 
a  young  gentleman  who  is  led,  by  conviction  no  less  than  by 
family  sympathies,  to  embrace  the  cause  of  the  insurrection, 
is  naturally  and  easily  brought  in  contact  with  the  most  re- 
markable men  of  both  parties,  and  is  involved  in  the  full 
vortex  of  events.  Thus  we  have  splendid  sketches  of  the 
£imous  Claverhouse,  of  General  Dalziel,  and  other  celebrated 
royalists,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  most  admirable  picture  of 
the  fierce,  persecuted,  and  fisinatical  Covenanters.  There  has 
perhaps  seldom  been  a  finer  example  of  the  difi&cult  feat  of 
mingling  in  one  delineation  real  and  fictitious  things  and 
events.  Claverhouse,  for  example,  is  as  individual,  and  yet 
as  ideal,  as  Talbot,  or  Wolsey,  or  Henry  Y.,  in  the  historical 
plays  of  our  divine  dramaturge. 

Of  the  purely  invented  characters  in  this  grand  creation  it 
is  impossible  to  speak  in  too  high  terms;  nor  of  their  variety, 
nor  of  their  truth,  nor  of  the  wonderful  power  with  which  the 
author  has  harmonized  them  with  the  solider  personages  bor- 
rowed from  history.  To  the  reader,  indeed,  they  appear  to 
have  no  less  consistence,  and  he  cannot  refrain  from  associ- 
ating them  with  the  authentic  events  when  he  afterwards 
reflects  upon  the  annals  of  the  times.  The  Lady  of  Tillietud- 
lem,  Mause  Headrigg  and  her  son  Cuddy,  the  old  Major  and 
his  veteran  servant  Fyke,  the  mean  and  gaping  Milnwood, 
Serjeant  Bothwell,  the  kind  but  grumbling  housekeeper — all 
these  are  almost  real  existences,  as  real  as  the  loftier  concep- 
tions of  the  covenanting  preachers  and  their  wild  followers ; 
Mucklewrath,  and  the  fierce  and  crafty  Burley,  advancing  gra- 
dually from  fanaticism  to  crime,  and  from  crime  to  religious 
frenzy.  There  is  also  a  very  deep  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart  in  the  manner  in  which  the  character  of  Morton,  the 
hero,  is  gradually  modified  by  the  stern  and  agitating  scenes 
which  he  passes  through ;  and  the  touches  of  simple  pathos, 
the  exquisite  scenes  of  rustic  gaiety,  and  the  innumerable  nooks 
of  tranquil  domestic  life  or  lovely  rural  nature  into  which 
we  glance,  as  it  were,  while  borne  onward  by  the  interest 
of  the  story — all  these  form  a  picture  which  has  the  vast- 
ness,  the  minuteness,  the  distinctness,  and  the  splendour  of  life 
itself. 
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In  1818  was  published  the  second  series  of  the  *  Tales  of 
My  Landlord/ comprising  *  Rob  Roy  *  and  '  The 

^^  ^^'  Heart  of  Midlothian/  In  *  Rob  Roy '  Scott  has 
again  yentured,  and  more  boldly,  into  a  region  which  he  had 
visited  with  such  success  in  ^The  Lady  of  the  Lake*  and  in 
one  portion  of  *  Waverley.'  The  Highlands  form  the  theatre 
of  action,  and  the  exploits  of  the  fieimous  freebooter  who  gives 
name  to  the  work  the  most  prominent  materials,  of  this  fiction. 
These  scenes  and  manners,  then  quite  new  to  the  English 
reader,  and  which  even  an  inferior  talent  could  hardly  render 
uninteresting,  are  admirably  diversified,  and  connected  with 
characters  and  events  of  a  mucli  more  fiimiliar  kind.  The 
sketch  of  a  London  merchant  in  Mr.  Osbaldistone,  with  which 
the  tale  commences,  is  very  finely  conceived,  and  no  less  so 
the  charming  character  of  Owen,  the  faithful  clerk.  The 
scene  soon  changes  to  the  North  of  England,  where  the 
fiimily  of  a  rude  fox-hunting  squire  is  exquisitely  contrasted 
with  that  most  delicate  and  lovely  of  all  Scott's  creations,  the 
beautiful  Di  Vernon. 

Nor  can  anything  be  finer  than  the  Highland  scenes  and 
characters  which  fill  the  greater  part  of  this  book :  how  ro- 
mantic and  yet  how  real  is  Rob  Roy  himself;  with  what  an 
atmosphere  of  wild  energy  is  the  far-famed  freebooter — the 
Robin  Hood  of  Scotland — surrounded ;  and  yet  how  skilfully 
has  the  author,  by  intermingling  perpetual  details  of  familiar 
life  and  common  feeling,  brought  him,  as  it  were,  near  to  us, 
giving  him  flesh  and  blood,  and  substituting  the  genial  air  of 
everyday  humanity  for  that  misty  and  unsubstantial  grandeur 
which  an  inferior  author  would  have  left  around  it  I  Helen 
Macgregor  is  a  conception  of  a  very  high  order  of  art,  and 
the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  the  English  detachment  and  the 
horrible  punishment  of  the  wretched  Morris  is  intensely  ex- 
citing.  The  comic  incidents,  too,  mingled  here  as  everywhere 
in  Scott's  more  tremendous  and  impressive  scenes,  only  add 
to  the  effect,  and  give  a  more  intense  reality  to  the  narrative. 
Constructively  speaking,  the  chief  defect  of  Scott's  romances 
arises  from  the  hurried  manner  in  which  he  winds  up  his  nar- 
ratives. He  probably  always  (as  indeed  he  has  told  us  him- 
self) laid  down,  when  commencing  one  of  his  fictions,  a  plan 
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or  ground-plot  of  the  whole  intrigue ;  but  the  intensity  with 
which  the  scenes  presented  themselves  to  his  glorious  imagi* 
nation,  and  the  delight  (which  to  such  a  mind  must  have 
been,  and  was,  unspeakable)  of  tracing  through  every  ramifi- 
cation such  a  character  as  Dalgetty,  for  instance,  or  Baillie 
Kicol  Jarvie,  or  Monkbarns,  or  Bradwardine,  or  Dominie 
Sampson,  soon  carried  him  from  the  outline  he  had  fixed 
upon,  and  forced  him,  at  the  risk  of  writing  not  a  novel  but  a 
library,  to  hurry  hastily  over  the  conclusion.  To  a  concep- 
tion like  his,  joined  with  so  intense  and  wonderful  a  perceptive 
faculty,  the  delineation  of  such  personages  must  have  given 
the  double  delight  of  the  inventor  and  the  historian.  What 
he  absolutely  created  as  ideal,  he  must  have  anatomised  as 
real. 

In  *  The  Heart  of  Midlothian  *  we  have  a  narrative  of  hum- 
ble— nay,  the  humblest — peasant  life  of  Scotland.  ™j^  Heart 
We  have  here  the  joys  and  woes,  the  weaknesses  of  Mid- 
and  the  heroism  of  the  poor ;  described  with  no  ^°*'^**^* 
affected  raptures  of  sentimentalism,  with  no  unreal  views  of 
life,  neither  suppressio  vert  nor  suggestio  falsi — a  simple  tale 
of  obscure  sorrow  and  unadorned  heroism,  connected  with 
pictures  of  society  as  vast  and  varied  a3  they  are  accurate  and 
lively.  The  Edinburgh  riot  with  which  the  tale  opens  is 
described  with  a  power  that  even  this  picturesque  author  has 
never  surpassed ;  and  the  frightful  and  agitating  scenes  of 
popular  vengeance  are  most  skilfully  made  to  give  way  to  the 
calm  repose  of  rustic  existence.  David  Deans  is  one  of  those 
grim,  strongly- marked,  yet  not  unattractive  portraits  which 
are  as  characteristic  of  Scott's  pencil  as  the  spectacled  rabbis 
and  alchemists  and  burgomasters  of  that  of  Rembrandt.  The 
two  daughters  are  exquisitely  contrasted — the  unhappy  Effie^ 
with  her  beauty,  her  innocent  vanity,  and  the  pretty  wilful- 
ness of  the  spoiled  child  ;  and  when  the  ploughshare  of  sin 
and  shame  and  sorrow  drives  so  ruthlessly  over  this  nook  of 
human  life,  and  the  ^'  Lily  of  St.  Leonard's  "  is  crushed  to  the 
earth,  how  artlessly,  how  sublimely  does  Jeannie  arise  to  save 
her  erring  sister !  Among  all  the  tributes  which  genius  has 
ever  paid  to  the  modest  heroism  of  rustic  life,  this  is  perhaps 
the  noblest  and  the  most  enduring ;  and  when  we  revere  the 
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name  of  Soott  for  the  gloiy  which  he  has  thrown  over  humaa 
nature  by  this  noble  and  touching  delineation,  let  us  remem- 
ber that  it  was  not  all  fictitious,  and  that  the  same  country 
which  gave  birth  to  him  who  has  recorded  this  triumph  of 
village  heroism  was  also  the  fieitherland  of  a  real  Helea 
Walker. 
The  following  year  witnessed  the  appearance  of  ^  The  Bride 
The  Bride   ^^  Lammermoor '  and  the  '  Legend  of  Montrose' 

of  Lammer forming  the  third  series  of  the  ^  Tales  of  My 

™^''-  Landlord.'    The  '  Bride '  is  a  work  which  differs 

remarkably  in  its  tone  from  Scott's  other  productions :  it  has 
been  well  remarked  that  this  touching  and  most  painful  story 
exemplifies  in  a  narrative  form  the  incessant  action  of  Des- 
tiny— of  that  awful  and  mysterious  power  which  vivifies  and 
pervades  the  ancient  Greek  tragedy.  We  see,  even  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  tale,  the  ''  little  cloud,  no  bigger  than  a 
man's  hand/'  which  g^radually  overshadows  the  whole  atmo- 
sphere, and  at  last  bursts  in  ruin,  in  madness,  and  in  despair 
over  the  devoted  heads  of  Bavens wood  and  his  betrothed .  The 
catastrophe  is  tremendous,  crushing,  complete ;  and  even  the 
more  comic  scenes  (the  melancholy  ingenuity  of  poor  £dthfid 
Caleb)  have  a  sad  and  hopeless  gaiety,  which  forms  a  dismal 
and  appropriate  relief  to  the  profoundly  tragic  tone  of  the 
action.  One  scene  in  this  awful  tale  is  truly  terrific — the 
muttered  cursing  of  the  three  hideous  hags  at  the  ill-omened 
marriage ;  nor  is  the  interview  between  Kavenswood  and  the 
gravedigger,  or  the  appearance  of  the  unhappy  hero  to  claim 
his  promise  from  Lucy  Ashton,  inferior.  They  bear  the  im- 
press of  our  elder  dramatists :  they  might  have  been  con- 
ceived by  Ford,  by  Middleton,  or  by  the  sombre  genius  of 
Webster. 
In  the  ^  Legend  of  Montrose '  Scott  returns  into  his  more 
Legend  of  usual  and  congenial  sphere  of  bright,  vivid,  ener- 
Montrose.  getic,  and  picturesque  animation.  We  come 
forth,  saddened  and  yet  elevated,  out  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death,  and  we  plunge  with  fresh  ardour  into  the 
sparkling,  buoyant  waves  of  romantic  life.  The  tale  is  very 
short  and  hurried;  and  though  it  contains  several  scenes 
drawn  with  Scott's  usual  power  of  lively  description,  it  is  not 
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generally  found  in  itself  one  of  the  most  interesting,  but  de- 
rives its  principal  charm  from  the  humours  of  '^  Rittmaster 
Dugald  Dalgetty,"  a  soldier  of  fortune,  one  of  the  most  truly 
rich,  admirable,  amusing,  and  natural  personages  ever  drawn 
by  the  hand  of  genius.  This  character  is  a  masterpiece :  the 
mixture  of  pedantry,  conceit,  valour,  vulgar  assurance,  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  greediness,  and  a  thousand  other  qualities, 
makes  him  uniformly  and  never-&ilingly  delightful  whenever 
he  appears,  as  he  does  almost  constantly,  on  the  scene. 

The  last  series  of  the  *  Tales  of  My  Landlord '  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  number  of  detached  romances,  more     ,     ^ 

IVBDllOC 

than  maintaining  the  reputation  which  Scott  had 
already  acquired;  in  one  year,  1820,  appeared  ^Ivanhoe/ 
*The  Monastery,'  and  *  The  Abbot,'  the  last-mentioned  work 
being  a  continuation  of  the  second,  though  at  the  same  time 
capable  of  being  read  as  a  distinct  narrative.  In  <  Ivanhoe '  our 
magician  has  evoked  a  new  period  of  English  history,  and 
one  which  had  never  before  been  revived  in  fiction.  This  was 
the  romantic  age  of  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion ;  and  it  offered  the 
occasion  not  only  of  showing  in  strong  opposition  the  sturdy 
prejudices  and  rude  manners  of  the  Saxons  and  the  warlike 
and  splendid  civilization  of  the  Norman  race,  but  of  intro- 
ducing many  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  of  our  popular 
history — the  Lionheart  himself,  the  abominable  John,  and  our 
legendary  heroes  of  the  bow  and  quarter-staff,  Robin  Hood  and 
his  *'  merry  men."  The  rude  log-built  mansion  of  the  Saxon 
noble,  the  frowning  battlements  of  the. Norman  castle,  the 
glittering  lists  of  Ashby,  the  dungeon,  the  hermitage,  and  the 
"good  green  wood," — every  object  remains  for  ever  pictured 
on  the  reader's  memory.  And  then  the  characters :  Cedric, 
Wamba,  Gurth,  Front-de-Boeuf,  Locksley,  Friar  Tuck,  Le 
Noir  Faineant,  Rebecca,  Isaac  the  Jew,  the  stem  Master  of 
the  Templars— all,  down  to  the  humblest,  arise  before  oujr 
astonished  eyes  "  in  their  habit  as  they  lived." 

*  The  Monastery '  is  principally  injured  by  the  introduc- 
tion   of  supernatural    machinery.     The  White   Monastery, 
Lady  of  Avenel,  a  kind  of  tutelary  spirit  pro-   "»d  Abbot. 
tecting  the  fortunes  of  a  noble  family,  is  not  in  accordance 
with  that  air  of  reality  which  Scott  communicates  to  all  his 
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fictions.  The  appearances  of  this  tricksy  spirit  are  indeed 
beautifully  described,  and  the  poetry  which  conveys  her 
oracles — ^^  for  still  her  speech  was  song " — ^is  exceedingly 
graceful ;  but  her  agency  is  unnecessary,  it  impedes  the 
story,  and  some  of  her  pranks  are  quite  unworthy  of  the 
dignity  of  her  mission.  All  that  she  does  could  have  been 
effected  much  better  without  her ;  and  she  is  invariably  found 
to  jar  with  the  rest  of  the  action.  Christie  of  the  Clinthill  is  a 
spirited  sketch  of  the  lean,  wolfish,  dissolute  Jackman ;  and 
the  scenes  in  the  castle  of  Julian  Avenel  are  drawn  with  a 
powerful  and  pathetic  hand;  but  the  euphuist,  Sir  Piercy 
Shaflon,  though  amusing,  is  a  caricature  of  what  was  already 
a  caricature  of  Shakspeare's.  Generally  speaking,  this  novel 
is  less  admired  (we  think  deservedly  so)  than  its  successor, 
^  The  Abbot,'  in  which  we  resume  the  adventures  of  the  two 
brothers  whom  we  left  in  ^  The  Monastery '  just  entering  upon 
life.  The  chief  personage  is  the  unhappy  Mary  Stuart,  whose 
character  and  misfortunes  possess  in  fiction  a  power  of  tender 
and  pathetic  interest  as  inexhaustible  as  the  &scination  she 
exerted  on  all  around  her  during  her  life,  and  which  no  lapse 
of  time  seems  likely  to  deprive  of  its  enchantment  The 
dramatis  persona  of  this  g^reat  and  living  work  are  numerous 
and  splendid:  the  Regent  Murray,  the  stern  and  haughty 
Lady  Douglas,  Catherine  Seton,  Adam  Woodcock  the  fal- 
coner, Roland  Graeme, — all  are  stamped  with  life  and  indivi- 
duality. Nor  is  the  breathless  interest  of  the  principal  events 
less  worthy  of  admiration,  nor  the  fresh  animation  and  vivacity 
of  the  dialogues,  nor  the  noble  spirit  of  dignity  and  gentleness 
that  pervades  the  whole. 

The  following  year,  1821,  was  signalised  by  two  more 
productions  of  this  astonishing  being,  two  sin- 
'  gularly  different,  not  only  from  each  o^r,  b«t 
from  all  which  preceded  them,  and  marked  by  the  same  power 
and  beauty :  these  were  *  Kenilworth '  and  *  The  Pirate.' 
Kenilworth  was  a  gorgeous  pageant  of  a  period  of  our  history 
dear  and  glorious  to  every  English  heart — the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. The  chief  action  is  the  secret  marriage  of  the  great 
and  splendid  Leicester,  Elizabeth's  favourite,  with  a  beautiful 
woman  of  inferior  rank,  and  the  fiital  &cility  with  which  the 
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haughty  courtier,  listening  to  the  dictates  of  ambition  and  the 
perfidious  advice  of  a  wicked  intriguer,  sacrifices  to  the  hope 
of  becoming  the  Queen's  husband  the  happiness  and  the  life  of 
his  innocent  victim.  Much  of  this  romance  is  founded  on 
fact :  the  splendid  revelries  of  Kenilworth  are  copied  from 
authentic  documents  of  the  time,  only  vivified  and  gilded  by 
the  glow  of  genius ;  Sussex — the  frank  and  noble  Sussex — 
Raleigh,  Leicester  himself,  Elizabeth,  are  faithful  and  glo- 
rious reproductions  of  history;  and  the  manners,  costume, 
and,  so  to  speak,  atmosphere  of  the  whole  work  afford  per- 
haps the  noblest  instance  which  literature  can  show  of  the 
power  of  genius  to  evoke  past  ages  and  persons  in  the  brilliant 
hues  and  motion  of  life.  Perhaps,  amid  the  thousand  fictions 
of  the  so-called  romantic  school  to  which  the  success  of  Scott 
gave  birth,  there  are  no  scenes  even  approaching  in  probability, 
in  ease,  grace,  and  splendour,  to  the  audience  in  this  romance 
where  the  lion-hearted  Queen  commands  the  reconciliation  of 
Leicester  and  Sussex,  to  the  episode  of  Baleigh's  first  court 
success,  to  the  passages  in  the  country  hostelry  of  the  Black 
Bear,  to  the  entry  of  Elizabeth  into  Kenilworth ;  and  assuredly 
the  power  of  pathetic  terror  was  never  displayed  more  in- 
tensely and  with  a  more  Shakspearian  conciseness  than  in  the 
murder  of  Amy  Bobsart. 

Li  ^  The  Pirate '  we  have  a  new  and  untrodden  region,  new 
manners,  a  new  nature ;  we  are  transported  to  the 
"  stormy  Hebrides," 

*'  Placed  far  amid  the  melancholy  main," 

and  inhabited  by  a  people  of  ancient  Norwegian  descent. 
Even  in  this  barren  nook  of  earth,  where  human  character 
might  be  expected  to  be  as  monotonous  as  its  starved  and 
storm-lashed  herbage,  he  has  found  a  rich  harvest  of  interest 
and  beauty :  the  noble  old  Udaller  ;  his  two  daughters,  each 
80  lovely  a  picture,  yet  distinguished  with  so  gentle  a  touch, 
like  Celia  and  Rosalind ;  Noma  of  the  Fitful-head,  half- 
maniac,  half-pythoness  ;  Claude  Halcro,  Mistress  Babie,  and 
the  unfortunate  Yellowley,  Bunce,  and  the  whole  company  of 
buccaneers. 

The  next  romance  we  havelo  mention  is  <  The  Fortunes  of 
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Nigel/  which  appeared  in  the  foUowing  year,  1822.  Here 
we  have  a  glimpse  into  the  city  life  of  London 
^  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  action  is  as  yast, 
as  crowded,  and  as  varied  as  the  theatre.  The  court  and  the 
domestic  manners  of  the  weak  and  pedantic,  but  well-meaning 
James  I.,  that  crowned  humorist ;  the  shop,  the  street,  the 
tavern,  the  ordinary,  the  theatre,  and,  above  all,  the  squalid 
retreats  of  crime  and  misery — Alsatia ;  everything  appeals 
before  us  in  its  true  colours,  with  its  true  light  and  shade  and 
true  proportion,  and  peopled  with  figures  so  varied,  so  life- 
like and  individual,  that  after  reading  the  novel  we  cannot 
divest  ourselves  of  a  firm  conviction  of  the  reality  of  persons, 
places,  and  events.  So  much  so,  indeed,  is  this  the  case  with 
nearly  all  Scott's  historical  novels,  that,  when  we  afterwards 
find  in  authentic  history  any  proo&  of  occasional  incorrect- 
ness or  even  anachronism  in  these  fictions,  we  deny  the  evi- 
dence of  our  reason,  and  cannot  be  induced  to  think  that  the 
manners,  the  characters,  or  the  events,  could  have  been  other- 
wise than  as  the  artist  has  represented  them.  Thus  it  is  hardly 
a  paradox  to  say,  that  the  creations  of  sublime  genius  are 
more  real  than  reality,  more  true  than  truth  itself;  and  that 
we  really  know  more  of  the  character  of  Hamlet,  for  instance, 
than  we  do  of  Napoleon,  or  even  of  a  man  with  whom  we  are 
in  daily  personal  intercourse.  In  this  novel  of  *  Nigel '  the 
character  of  King  James  is  a  case  in  point  to  our  remark ; 
and  the  numerous  other  dramatis  personce  are  marked  by  the 
same  power.  The  murder  of  the  old  usurer  in  Whitefriars  is 
a  most  terrific  bit  of  night-painting,  and  the  action  flows  on 
with  a  clear  and  rapid  current. 

The  year  1823  again  gave  to  the  astounded  world  three 
excellent  and  wonderfully  varied  fictions  — 
*  Peveril  of  the  Peak,'  <  Quentin  Durwaid,*  and 
*  St.  Bonan's  Well.*  In  *  Peveril '  we  have  a  picture  of 
English  society  soon  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  11.,  and 
many  pictures  of  the  court  and  of  the  various  parties  which 
divided  the  nation  at  the  period  of  the  ridiculous  panic  of 
Titus  Oates'  pretended  popish  plot  The  most  interesting 
characters  are  Sir  Geoflft^y  Peveril,  a  stout  old  Derbyshire 
cavalier ;  a  finely  marked  sketch  of  a  fimatical  republican, 
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Major  Bridgenorth,  a  relic  of  the  Protectorate ;  and,  above 
all,  Charles  himself,  the  easy,  heartless,  good-natured  liber- 
tine, 

"  Who  never  said  a  foolish  thing, 
And  never  did  a  wise  one." 

Villiers,  the  profligate  Duke  of  Buckingham,  is  brought  pro- 
minently forward ;  but  in  attempting  to  give  identity  to  that 
extraordinary  compound  of  vices,  follies,  wit,  and  incon- 
sistency, our  novelist  has  signally  failed.  He  followed  the 
admirable  character  given  in  Dryden's  immortal  satire,  and 
produced,  not  a  man,  but  a  bundle  of  epigrams.  The  plot  of 
this  piece  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  Christian,  one  of  those  pas- 
sionless and  all-penetrating  intriguers  whom  we  so  often  see 
in  novels,  and  so  seldom  in  real  life ;  and  his  principal  instru- 
ment for  the  attainment  of  his  purpose  (a  long-cherished  plan 
of  revenging  on  the  Countess  of  Derby  the  death  of  his 
brother)  is  the  employment  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  girl^  who  af- 
terwards turns  out  to  be  his  own  daughter,  and  to  have  been 
shamming  deaf  and  dumb  for  a  long  succession  of  years.  All 
this  is  hardly  natural,  and  not  worthy,  even  if  it  were,  of  such 
a  genius  as  that  of  Scott. 

*  Durward '  carries  us  to  France  and  Burgundy  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XI.,  and  we  follow  with  unceasing  Quentin 
delight  and  interest  the  progress  of  a  young  l>urward. 
Scottish  soldier  of  fortune  to  fame,  riches,  and  the  hand  of  a 
&ir  countess.  His  first  interview  with  Louis,  who  is  disguised 
as  a  mean  old  merchant,  and  attended  by  his  abominable  mi- 
nister Tristan  I'Hermite,  is  highly  dramatic,  and  the  gradual 
view  we  gain  of  the  dark  and  tortuous  character  of  that  cruel 
and  miserable  king,  and  his  gloomy  retreat  in  the  castle 
of  Plessis,  is  extremely  fine.  None  of  Scott's  works  is  more 
powerftilly  conceived  than  this,  nor  has  he  in  any  other  in- 
stance displayed  a  broader  and  vaster  canvas,  filled  up  with  more 
striking  and  varied  groups.  The  vile  instruments  which  the 
subtle  monarch  employs  to  carry  out  his  perfidious  policy — 
the  catlike  barber  Oliver  le  Dain,  Tristan  and  his  two  conge- 
mX  satellites  Petit  Andr^  and  Trois-Echelles,  the  wretched 
Bohemian — ^how  finely  are  these  relieved  against  the  nobler 
characters,  historical  as  well  as  fictitious,  and  how  admirably 
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are  they  all  grouped  around  the  grand  images  of  the  two  pro- 
tagonists— ^Louis,  and  Charles  of  Burgundy,  the  wolf  and  the 
bull  of  middle-age  history,  one  the  emblem  and  embodiment  of 
Fraud,  the  other  of  brutsil  Force !  Dunois,  Crevecoeur,  Gale- 
otti,  Crawford,  the  rude  bravery  of  the  Balafre — ^it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  draw  any  line  of  distinction  between  the  phan- 
toms of  real  men  evoked  by  this  ^*  mighty  magic  **  from  the 
dusty  tomb  of  history,  and  those  created  by  its  power.  The 
scenes  at  Peronne  are  written  with  a  firm  hand  and  a  sort  of 
triumphant  mastery,  which  almost  makes  us  forget  the  terrific 
impressiveness  of  the  attack  on  the  bishop's  castle  at  Liege, 
and  the  murder  of  the  good  prelate  by  the  ruffian  De  la  Marck. 

In  ^  St  Bonan's  Well '  we  have  scenes  and  manners  of 
St.  Bonan's  modem  society,  but  the  approaching  misfortunes 
;WelL  of  iiie  illustrious  novelist  seem  to  hare  thrown  a 

shade  of  gloom  over  the  work  which  its  very  merits  only 
render  more  painful  to  the  reader.  This  contrast  of  tone  is 
the  more  perceptible,  as  Scott's  view  of  life  and  mankind  is  in 
general  cheerful  and  genial.  The  story  is  of  a  deeply  painful 
and  tragic  kind,  and  throughout  the  work  we  are  haunted 
with  the  presentiment  of  ill,  hopeless,  inevitable,  rendered 
the  more  insupportable  by  the  meanness,  the  frivolity,  and 
the  baseness  of  the  majority  of  the  persons.  This  same 
mournful  presentiment  of  impending  &te  forms  in  '  The  Bride 
of  Lammermoor '  the  great  charm — ^the  awful  fascination  of 
the  work ;  but  there  it  is  unmingled  with  contempt  for  the 
personages:  it  is  rendered  solemn,  dignified  by  distance; 
here  it  is  vulgarised  by  the  general  tone  of  the  dramatis  per- 
sontBy  and  we  feel  the  pang  of  sorrow  without  the  dig^ty 
which  can  half  console  us.  Touchwood,  however,  is  a  spirited 
sketch  of  a  character  which  Scott  had  not  before  attempted 
to  portray ;  and  Meg  Dods,  the  old  innkeeper,  is  a  delinea- 
tion in  his  happiest  vein. 

In  1824  appeared  <  Redgauntlet,'  a  novel  in  which  (though 
the  story  is  somewhat  confused  and  imperfect) 

^^^  we  find  some  admirable  studies  of  character,  and 
some  scenes  delineated  with  extraordinary  power.  Fairford, 
the  old  Scottish  lawyer,  is  exquisitely  resd,  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  it  is  a  portrait  of  Scott's  own  &ther ;  manj 
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of  the  legal  scenes  and  personages  are  doubtless  reminiscences 
of  the  author's  own  personal  experience,  and  Peter  Peebles 
and  his  trial  are  as  fine  as  anything  in  Fielding.  We  have 
always  considered,  too,  that  Nanty  Ewart,  the  smuggling 
captain  in  this  novel,  is  a  chef-d^ceuvre  worthy  to  be  placed 
beside  Scott's  most  admirable  creations,  and  the  scene  in  which 
he  recounts  his  early  life  among  the  most  inimitable  passages 
of  fiction.  Of  the  art  of  tale-telling  Scott  has  given  in  this 
romance  two  most  consummate  examples — ^this  story  of  Nanty 
Ewart,  and  the  unsurpassable  ghost-story  told  by  the  blind 
fiddler  to  Darsie  Latimer.  The  two  friends  are  charming  and 
highly^finished  delineations;  Joshua  Geddes,  the  worthy 
quaker,  is  very  attractive ;  and  Thomas  Tumbull,  the  hypo- 
critical smuggler,  as  superlative  as  Ewart. 

The  next  year  brought  forth  the  first  series  of  the  *  Tales  of 
the  Crusaders,'  containing  *  The  Betrothed  *  and  xhe  Talis- 
*  The  Talisman.'  Of  these  two  the  first  is  so  »«»• 
much  inferior  to  the  other,  that  we  shall  pass  very  rapidly 
over  it ;  it  contains  very  few  striking  scenes,  and  those  chiefiy 
of  a  warlike  character :  but  in  ^  The  Talisman '  we  have  one  of 
the  finest,  most  glowing,  and  most  enchanting  revivals  of  the 
days  of  chivalry,  vivified  by  the  introduction  of  splendid  his- 
torical personages  and  exploits  dear  to  the  national  heart.  It 
is  an  episode  of  the  crusade  in  which  the  Lion-hearted  King 
achieved  those  exploits  which  furnished  such  inexhaustible 
matter  to  the  rhapsodists  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  associated 
his  &me  with  the  fondest  recollections  of  chivalric  glory. 
Into  this  sea  of  splendid  achievement  and  gorgeous  pageantry 
Scott  threw  himself  with  the  passion  of  a  Trouvere,  with  the 
power  of  a  consummate  artist,  and  the  erudition  of  an  anti- 
quarian. We  repeat,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  we 
know  no  work  so  truly  Homeric  in  its  effect  as  this.  How 
finely  conceived,  too,  are  the  female  characters,  Edith  and 
Queen  Berengaria ;  and  what  a  crowd  of  noble  figures  are 
grouped  around  the  heroic  person  of  the  king — Saladin  him- 
self, Philip  of  France,  the  wicked  Hospitaller,  the  Knight  of  the 
Leopard !  We  are  here  in  the  very  midst  of  mediaeval  chivalry ; 
and,  what  is  more  wonderful,  we  do  not  regard  its  splendid 
pageants  with  mere  unlearned  and  unsympathising  curiosity, 
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but  the  poet's  true  epic  enthusiasm  inspires  us,  in  spite  of 
ourselves,  with  the  feelings  of  contemporaries. 

Scott's  ruling  passion  was  for  the  life  of  a  British  country 
Scotf  f  mis-    gentleman.     His  sweetest  reverie  was  the  hope 
fortunes.        of  transmitting  to  bis  descendants,  not  only  a 
name  famous  in  Border  annals,  and  glorified  by  intellectual 
triumphs,  but  a  landed  estate  sufficient  to  support  its  splen- 
dour.   To  attain  this  object  he  laboured  with  an  almost  super- 
human industry ;  and  the  immense  revenue  which  he  never 
ceased  to  derive  from  his  works  he  devoted  to  the  purchase 
and  augmentation  of  his  landed  estate,  and  to  the  building  of 
Abbotsford.     Here  he   transformed  a  small  house,  situated 
on  the  banks  of  his  beloved  Tweed,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  wild, 
bare,  and  dreary  scenery,  into  a  fairy  castle — a  "  romance  in 
stone  and  lime."    The  natural  dreariness  of  the  scene  he 
remedied  by  vast  plantings  of  trees,  and  on  the  house  and  sur- 
rounding estate  he  employed  not  much  less   than  70,000/. 
Here  he  lived,  in  the  true  splendour  of  a  castellan,  and  here 
he  delighted  to  receive,  with  the  graceful  hospitality  he  loved 
to  practise,  the  fidr,  the  noble,  and  the  famous,  and  here  he 
<^  did  the  honours  for  all  Scotland."    It  is  hardly  possible  to 
conceive  a  higher  point  of  happiness  than  this.     In  the  prime 
of  life,  blessed  with  a  promising  &mily  to  continue  his  name; 
loved,  venerated,  nay,  almost  adored  by  his  dependants,  hia 
friends,  his  countrymen,  Europe — the  whole  world;  in  the        ' 
full  flush  and  vigour  of  his  powers,  for  he  never  relaxed  during       i 
his  whole  life  his  unremitting  industry  (managing,  by  early        i 
rising  and  regularity,  to  leave  his  days  free  for  society) ;  this       | 
surprising  man  had  not  only  conferred  upon  the  profession       j 
of  letters  a  splendour  which  it  had  never  before  known—       i 
he  must  be  held  to  have  attained  as  near  felicity  as  humanity       , 
could  aspire.     But  the  blight  was  already  at   work  at  this 
noble  tree ;  the  worm  was  gnawing  at  its  core ;  it  was  soon  to 
Mi  prostrate,  with  all  its  honours  thick  upon  it,  and  give  the 
world  at  once  a  memorable  example  of  the  instability  of  human 
things,  and  a  most  touching  proof  of  fortitude  and  greatness 
of  mind.     Scott's  earlier  works  had  been  published  by  hi^ 
friend  John  Ballantyne,  and  the  secret  of  their  authorship  had 
been  preserved  with  a  constant  and  surprising  fidelity :  but  in 
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ah  evil  hour  the  novelist  entered  into  a  kind  of  concealed  part- 
nership with  him ;  and  the  commercial  distresses  of  1826  in- 
volved the  firm  in  the  failure  of  Constable  and  other  great  pub- 
lishing speculators.  Some  idea  of  this  tremendous  crisis  may 
be  formed  when  we  state  that  Scott's  liabilities  were  not  under 
117,000/.  From  this  consequence  of  unfortunate  speculation 
Scott  might  have  in  a  great  measure  escaped,  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  indulgence  of  the  English  law,  but,  with  more  than 
the  spirit  of  chivalry,  this  great  man  conceived  the  colossal 
project  of  paying  off  with  his  pen  this  huge  mountain  of  debt. 
This  incredible  plan  he  conceived,  and,  what  is  more,  almost 
executed  I  But  he  perished  in  the  effort :  he  kept  unstained 
the  ancestral  honour  of  his  house,  and  unspotted  the  pure  glory 
of  his  name,  but  he  burst  his  mighty  heart  in  the  unequal 
struggle.  On  learning  the  full  extent  of  his  frightful  losses 
he  immediately  abandoned  the  rural  splendour  which  he 
adorned,  shut  himself  up  in  an  humble  lodging  in  Edinburgh, 
and  set  valorously  to  his  huge  task.  In  six  years  it  was 
almost  accomplished — in  six  years  he  had  produced  new  and 
hardly  less  splendid  works  than  the  long  bright  series  we  have 
been  examining ;  but  Scott  himself — ^the  martyr  of  his  com- 
mercial integrity — was  dying  in  exhaustion,  in  delirium,  and 
disease.  Perhaps  the  annals  of  literature  do  not  present  so 
sublime  and  so  touching  a  fact  as  this :  it  is  a  fact  which  has 
a  peculiar  significancy  to  an  Englishman,  as  it  is  a  noble 
instance  of  that  chivalrous  delicacy  of  commerce  to  which  our 
country  owes  a  mercantile  grandeur,  power,  and  supremacy, 
as  peculiar  and  as  unrivalled  as  the  wisdom  of  her  senates  or 
the  glory  of  her  arms. 

The  historical  tale  of  ^  Woodstock '  was  the  first  result  of 
his  indomitable  energy  in  resisting  this  great  dis- 
aster:  it  was  published  in  1826.  Its  subject  em- 
braces some  of  the  most  exciting  episodes  of  the  civil  war, 
and  the  characters  of  Cromwell  and  of  Charles  11.  figure  in 
many  of  its  finest  scenes.  But  the  gem  of  the  book  is  the 
noble  old  cavalier.  Sir  Henry  Lee  of  Ditchley,  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  touching  embodiments  of  highborn  loyalty 
that  ever  was  conceived.  The  tale  is  full  of  movement, 
variety,  and  picturesqueness,  and  the  minor  personages  too 
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are  stamped  with  strong  vitality :  Wildiake,  the  three  Com- 
jnissioners,  Jocelyn  Jolliffe,  Cromweirs  canting  but  resistless 
soldiers — all,  even  down  to  Bevis  the  majestic  stag-hound, 
are  such  figures  as  no  author  but  Scott  could  have  drawn. 
Indeed  we  may  mention  here  that  a  peculiar  love  for  dogs 
was  one  principal  mark  by  which  these  wonderful  novels 
were  ascribed  to  him,  long' before  the  confession  of  the  great 
man  identified  beyond  all  dispute  the  author  of  ^  Waverley ' 
with  Walter  Scott.  There  are  very  few  of  this  admirable 
series  of  works  which  do  not  contain  some  exquisite  portrait 
of  a  dog.  Who  can  forget  Bevis  (in  this  novel) — that  truly 
comic  and  attractive  generation  of  Mustards  and  Peppers 
which  the  mere  mention  of  Dandie  Dinmont  conjures  up  in 
our  minds— H>r  the  noble  Boswal,  lying  wounded  beside  the 
banner  of  St.  George — ay,  or  ev^n  Wolf,  the  ragged  at- 
tendant of  Gurth  the  swineherd  ?  Scott  enters  into  the  per- 
sonality of  the  dog  character — his  affection,  his  courage,  ev^ 
his  humours  and  caprices.  This  is  no  weak  indication  of  a 
great  and  noble  heart.  The  escape  of  the  King  in  Wood- 
stock, the  ineffectual  -search  of  Cromwell  for  the  royal  fugi- 
tive, and,  above  all,  the  deeply  touching  concluding  scoie, 
the  good  old  knight's  euthancisia  at  the  triumphal  moment 
of  the  Restoration — all  these  are  in  Scott's  very  finest  manner. 
It  was  at  this  period  that  the  great  poet  threw  aside  the  mask 
of  incognito  :  at  a  public  dinner  at  Edinburgh  Scott  claimed 
the  authorship  of  all  these  admirable  fictions,  which  had, 
however,  almost  from  the  first,  been  universally  attributed  to 
him  on  the  simple  ground  that  nobody  else  could  have  been 
the  author,  and  no  less  from  a  vast  mass  of  internal  evidence 
distinctly  pointing  at  him  as  the  only  man  whose  nation, 
genius,  profession,  tastes,  and  even  prejudices,  perfectly  coin- 
cided with  the  general  character  of  the  works. 
In  1827  appeared  the  ^  History  of  Napoleon' — a  work  of 
History  of  vigour  and  liveliness,  but  written  too  near  the 
Kapoleon.  gigantic  events  which  it  commemorated,  and  too 
much  tinged  with  the  strong  national  and  political  prejudices 
of  the  author,  to  be  permanently  valuable.  Scott's  strong 
Tory  and  legitimatist  principles,  and  his  attachment  to  the 
English  Episcopal  Church,  rendered  him  incapable  of  justly 
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appreciating  the  greatest  fact  of  modem  history — the  French 
Revolution — and,  consequently,  of  judging  fairly  (conscien- 
tiously as  he  strove  to  do  so)  of  the  political  and  legislative 
character  of  Bonaparte ;  and  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  an  enthusiastic  patriot  in  England,  at  the  very  moment 
of  his  country's  triumph,  could  hold  with  a  steady  hand  the 
balance  of  historical  impartiality. 

In  the  following  year  appeared  the  two  series  of  the  ^  Chro- 
nicles of  the  Canongate,'  the  first  containing  *  The  chro^jgigg 
Highland  Widow,'  «  The  Two  Drovers,'  and  ^  The  of  th^ 
Surgeon's  Daughter;'  and  ^the  second  the  single  C*»o'^«»*«- 
novel,  *  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth.'  The  fiction  which  serves 
as  introduction  to  this  collection  is  written  with  great  acute- 
ness  and  knowledge  of  life,  but  is  tinged  with  something  of 
that  desponding  tone  which  we  objected  against  ^  St.  Bonan's 
Well.'  Of  the  tales,  the  two  first,  though  exceedingly  slight, 
are  powerful  and  pathetic;  but  the  third,  particularly  the 
scenes  in  India,  exhibits  a  marked  want  of  vividness  and  con- 
densation. In  ^  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  '  this  glorious  lamp 
of  genius  and  wisdom  seems  to  give  a  dying  and  convulsive 
flash ;  for,  in  spite  of  a  very  perceptible  languor  in  the  nar- 
rative, some  of  the  scenes  (as  the  battle  between  the  Clan 
Chattan  and  the  Clan  Quhele)  are  delineated  with  strong 
touches  of  the  old  minstrel  fire;  and  the  character  of  the 
smith,  Henry  of  the  Wynd,  is  worthy  of  his  most  glorious 
days.  What  is  general  in  the  above  remarks  may  be  applied 
also  to  ^  Anne  of  Geierstein,'  published  in  1829,  though  the 
work  met  with  a  more  satis&ctory  success  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  scene  being  a  new  and  hitherto  untrodden  one, 
Switzerland.  '  Anne  of  Geierstein '  is  closely  historical  in  its 
tone ;  and  the  episode  concluding  with  the  execution  of  Pierre 
de  Hagenbach,  the  tyrannic  governor  of  La  Ferette,  is 
vigorous  and  striking.  The  Swiss  deputies,  particularly  the 
noble  old  Landamman,  are  contrasted  with  strong  dramatic 
power  to  the  splendid  and  haughty  Charles ;  the  scene  of  the 
reception  of  the  embassy  is  very  fine ;  though  there  is  in  this 
novel  nothing  approaching  in  tragic  pathos  and  majestic  in- 
tensity of  feeling  to  the  death  of  Lady  Witherington  in  '  The 
Surgeon's  Daughter.'    The  Alpine  storm  with  which  <  Anne 
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of  Geierstein '  opens  is  grand  and  poetical ;  and  the  character 
of  the  good  but  childish  King  R^n^  is  very  exquisitely  drawn. 
The  last  fictions  of  this  wonderful  writer  were  *  Castle  Dan- 
gerous '  and  '  Count  Robert  of  Paris ;'  the  former 
a  chivalric  episode  in  the  Border  wars,  and  the 
latter  a  scene  from  Byzantine  history.  Both  works,  though 
received  by  the  public  with  grateful  indulgence,  present 
melancholy  evidence  that  the  gigantic  task  undertaken  by 
Scott  was  too  Herculean  even  for  his  untiring  energy  and 
heroic  courage.  A  first  stroke  of  paralysis  in  1830  was 
unable  to  arrest  his  industry ;  but  a  second,  in  1831,  rendered 
it  necessary  for  his  family  to  divert  him  from  the  incessant 
literary  labour  which  his  mind,  though  now  ruined,  still  con- 
tinued to  perform.  The  Government  placed  at  his  disposal  a 
ship  of  war ;  and  he  visited  Malta,  Naples  (where  he  resided 
about  four  months),  and  ultimately  Rome.  Through  these 
&ir  regions  was  carried  this  venerable  and  illustrious  wreck, 
and  he  was  brought  home  to  die.  He  lingered  on  some  little 
time  at  Abbotsford,  helpless,  unconscious,  and  patient ;  his 
mind  wandering  to  his  professional  employment,  and  some- 
times to  that  princely  hospitality  he  so  nobly  exercised, 
listening  to  passages  from  the  Bible  and  his  favourite  poet 
Crabbe,  but  never  once  referring  to  those  magnificent  monu- 
ments of  genius  by  which  he  had  immortalised  his  country  and 
glorified  humanity  itself.  ''About  half-past  one  p.m.,"  says 
Mr.  Lockhart,  his  son-in-law  and  biographer,  ''  on  the  21st 
of  September,  1832,  Sir  Walter  breathed  his  last,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  all  his  children.  It  was  a  beautiful  day — ^so  warm 
that  every  window  was  wide  open — and  so  perfectly  still  that 
the  sound  of  all  others  most  delicious  to  his  ear,  the  gentle 
ripple  of  the  Tweed  over  its  pebbles,  was  distinctly  audible  as 
we  knelt  around  the  bed,  and  his  eldest  son  kissed  and  closed 
his  eyes." 

His  miscellaneous  works  are  exceedingly  numerous  and 
valuable.  The  '  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,'  remarkable  episodes 
of  Scottish  history  related  for  children,  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  admirable  books  for  the  very  young  that  was  ever  com- 
posed, and  may  be  read  with  delight  at  any  age.  The  '  lives 
of  the  Novelists,'  and  his  innumerable  contributions  to  the 
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'  Edinburgh  Review '  and  other  critical  journals,  are  rich, 
genial,  and  full  of  a  fine  spirit  of  learning  and  wisdom  :  their 
only  defect  is  their  too  universally  laudatory  tone ;  for  Scott, 
who  never  had  an  enemy,  seems  incapable  of  saying  a  harsh 
thing.  No  man — and  certainly  no  literary  man — ever  passed 
so  long  and  so  illustrious  a  life  without  a  single  personal 
enmity.  His  character  was  as  amiable,  generous,  manly,  and 
social,  as  his  genius  was  varied  and  sublime. 

The  life  of  Robert  Southey,  extending  from  1774  to  1843, 
was  a  rare  instance  of  unremitting  literary  activity ; 
and  the  immense  collection  of  miscellaneous  works  ^^  ^' 
which  he  left  behind  him  is  highly  honourable  to  his  learning 
and  his  talents,  though  it  is  only  as  a  prose  writer  that  he  is 
likely  to  descend  to  posterity.  He  began  life  as  a  violent 
partisan  of  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution ;  and  in 
his  earlier  works — ^the  ridiculous  drama  of '  Wat  Tyler,'  and 
the  extravagant  and  tedious  epic,  '  Joan  of  Arc ' — he  devotes 
all  his  powers  to  the  support  of  extreme  liberal  opinions.  He 
soon,  however,  abandoned  his  early  principles,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  thoroughgoing  supporters  of  monarchical 
and  conservative  doctrines ;  was  named,  in  1813,  laureate, 
and  exhibited  in  the  maintenance  of  his  new  political  creed 
as  much  fervour,  virulence,  unscrupulousness,  and,  it  is  but 
just  to  say,  sincerity  also,  as  he  had  shown  for  the  Utopian 
theories  of  a  republican  millennium.  To  give  some  idea  of 
the  uncompromising  and  extreme  character  of  his  political 
predilections,  we  need  only  mention  that  in  ^  Joan  of  Arc  *  he 
has  painted  as  the  blackest  of  tyrants  our  heroic  sovereign 
Henry  V.,  and  placed  the  Emperor  Titus  among  the  "  mur- 
derers of  mankind,"  while,  in  the  later  stage  of  his  political 
transformation,  he  has  raised  the  more  than  almost  morbid 
obstinacy  of  George  III.  to  the  honours  of  an  absolute 
canonisation ! 

In  1801  was  published  'Thalaba,'  and  in  1810  the  '  Curse 
of  Kehama,'  two  works  of  a  narrative  character,  Thalaba  and 
which  have  many  points  of  resemblance.  They  Kehama. 
are  both,  in  their  subject,  wild,  extravagant,  unearthly,  full 
of  supernatural  machinery,  but  of  a  kind  as  difficult  to  manage 
with  effect  as  at  first  sight  splendid  and  attractive.    *  Thalaba ' 
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b  a  tale  of  Arabian  enchantmenty  full  of  magicians,  dragons, 
hippogrilb,  and  monsten.  In  ^  Kebama '  the  poet  has  selected 
for  bis  groundworiL  the  still  more  unmanageable  mythology 
of  the  Hindoos — a  vast,  incoherent,  and  clumsy  structure  of 
superstition,  more  hopelessly  unadapted  to  the  purposes  of 
poetry  than  even  the  Fetishism  of  the  savages  of  Africa.  The 
poems  are  written  in  an  irr^pilar  and  wandering  species  of 
rhythm — the  ^Thalaba'  altogether  without  rhyme;  and  the 
language  abounds  in  an  affected  simplicity  and  perpetual 
obtrusion  of  vulgar  and  puerile  phraseology.  The  works  have 
a  most  painful  air  of  laxity  and  want  of  intellectual  bane  and 
muscle.  There  are  many  passages  of  gorgeous  description, 
and  many  proo&  of  powerfid  fiuicy  and  imagination  ;  but  the 
persons  and  adventures  are  so  supernatural,  so  completely  out 
of  the  circle  of  human  sympathies  both  in  their  triumphs  and 
sufferingt},  and  they  are  so  scrupulously  divested  of  all  the 
passions  and  circumstances  of  humanity,  that  these  gorgeous 
and  ambitious  works  produce  on  us  the  impression  of  a  splendid 
but  unsubstantial  nightmare :  they  are  isgri  somniay  the  vast 
disjointed  visions  of  fever  and  delirium.  In  '  Thalaba '  we 
have  a  series  of  adventures,  encountered  by  an  Arabian  hero, 
who  fights  with  demons  and  enchanters,  and  finally  over- 
throws the  dominion  of  the  powers  of  Evil  in  the  Domdaniel 
caverns,  ^^  under  the  roots  of  the  ocean."  It  is  more  extra- 
vagant tlian  anything  in  the  ^  Thousand  and  One  Nights ;' 
indeed  it  is  nothing  but  a  quintessence  of  all  the  puerile  and 
monstrous  fictions  of  Arabian  &ncy.  In  the  Oriental  legends 
these  extravagances  are  pardonable,  and  even  characteristic, 
for  in  them  we  take  into  the  account  the  childish  and  wonder- 
loving  character  of  the  audience  to  which  such  fantastic  inven- 
tions were  addressed,  and  we  remember  that  they  are  scattered, 
in  the  books  of  the  East,  over  a  much  gre^^ter  surface,  so  to 
say,  whereas  here  we  have  them  all  consolidated  into  one  mass 
of  incoherent  monstrosity.  We  miss,  too,  the  exquisite  glimpses 
afforded  us  by  those  tales  in  the  common  and  domestic  life  of 
the  East.  *  Kehama '  is  founded  upon  one  of  the  most  monstrous 
superstitions  of  the  Hindoo  belief,  viz.  that  a  man,  by  persist- 
ing in  an  almost  incredible  succession  of  voluntary  penances 
and  self-torture,  can  acquire  a  control  over  the  divinities  them- 
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selves:  and  in  this  poem  a  wicked  enchanter  goes  near  to 
overthrow  the  dominion  of  Brahma,  Yishnoo,  and  Seeva.  The 
poem  is  full  of  demons,  goblins,  terrific  sacrifices,  and  pictures 
of  supernatural  existence ;  and  the  slender  thread  of  human 
(or  half-human)  interest  is  too  feeble  to  unite  them  into  a 
whole.  These  poems,  like  everything  of  Southey's,  exhibit 
an  incredible  amount  of  multifarious  learning ;  but  it  is  learn- 
ing generally  rather  curious  than  valuable,  and  it  is  not  vivified 
by  any  truly  genial,  harmonising  power  of  originality. 

In  the  interval  between  the  publication  of  these  poems 
appeared  a  volume  of  metrical  tales  and  the  his- 
torical  epic  of  ^  Madoc.'  In  the  tales,  as  in  ge- 
neral in  his  minor  poems,  Southey  exhibits  a  degree  of  vigour 
and  originality  of  thought  for  which  we  look  in  vain  in  his 
longer  works.  Some  of  his  legends,  translated  from  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  (in  which  languages  Southey  was  a 
proficient),  or  from  the  obscurer  stores  of  the  Latin  chronicles 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  the  monkish  legends  of  the  saints,  are 
very  vigorous  and  characteristically  written.  The  author's 
spirit  was  strongly  legendary ;  and  he  has  caught  the  true 
accent,  not  of  heroic  and  chivalric  tradition,  but  of  the  reli- 
gious enthusiasm  of  monastic  times :  and  some  of  his  minor 
original  poems  have  great  tenderness  and  simple  dignity  of 
thought,  though  often  injured  by  a  studied  meanness  and 
creepingness  of  expression ;  for  the  &tal  error  of  the  school 
to  which  he  belonged  was  a  theory  that  the  real  everyday 
phraseology  of  the  common  people  was  better  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  poetry  than  the  language  of  cultivated  and  edu- 
cated men  ;  and  thus  the  writers  of  this  class  often  labour  as 
industriously  to  acquire  the  lang^uage  of  the  workshop  and 
the  nursery  as  the  poets  of  Louis  XIV.  after  an  artificial 
dignity  and  elevation. 

^  Midoc '  is  founded  on  one  of  the  most  absurd  legends 
connected  with  the  early  history  of  America.  Madoc  is  a 
Welsh  prince  of  the  twelfth  century,  who  is  represented  as 
making  the  discovery  of  the  Western  world ;  and  his  contests 
with  the  Mexicans,  and  ultimate  conversion  of  that  people 
from  their  cruel  idolatry,  form  the  main  action  of  the  poem, 
which,  like  '  Joan  of  Arc/  is  written  in  blank  verse.    The 
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poet  thus  had  at  his  disposal  the  rich  store  of  picturesque 
scenery,  manners,  and  wonderful  adventure  to  he  found  in  the 
Spanish  narratives  of  the  exploits  of  Columbus,  Pizarro, 
Cortes,  and  the  Conquestadors.  But  the  victories  which  are 
so  wonderful  when  related  as  gained  over  the  Mexicans  by  the 
comparatively  well-armed  Spaniards  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  are  perfectly  incredible  when  attributed  to  a 
band  of  savages  little  superior  in  civilization  and  the  art  of 
war  to  the  people  th^  invaded.  Though  the  poem  is  crowded 
with  scenes  of  more  than  possible  splendour,  of  more  than 
human  cruelty,  courage,  and  superstition,  the  effect  is  singu- 
larly languid ;  and  the  exaggeration  of  prowess  and  suffering 
produces  the  same  effect  upon  the  mind  as  the  extravagance 
of  fiction  in  the  two  Oriental  poems.  There  is  nothing  that 
requires  so  firm  and  steady  a  hand  to  manage  as  the  extraor- 
dinary ;  the  modesty  of  nature,  the  boundary  of  the  possible, 
once  overstepped,  the  reader's  curiosity  grows  more  insatiable 
as  it  is  more  liberally  fed.  When  we  have  had  a  giant  twenty 
feet  high,  we  require  one  of  sixty ;  if  the  hero  conquers  a 
dragon  which  vomits  poison,  we  soon  want  him  to  overthrow 
a  monster  which  belches  fire ;  and  so  on  in  an  infinite  series, 
till  all  is  extravagance,  monstrosity,  and  childish  gaping*  folly. 
^  Kehama'  was  followed,  at  an  interval  of  four  years,  by 
'  Roderick,  the  Last  of  the  Groths,'  a  poem  in 
blank  verse,  and  of  a  much  more  modest  and 
credible  character  than  its  predecessors.  The  subject  is  the 
punishment  and  repentance  of  the  last  Grothic  king  of  Spain, 
whose  vices,  oppressions,  and  in  particular  an  insult  offered 
to  the  virtue  of  Florinda,  daughter  of  Count  Julian,  incited 
that  noble  to  betray  his  country  to  the  Moors.  The  general 
insurrection  of  the  Spaniards  against  their  Moslem  oppressors, 
the  exploits  of  the  illustrious  Pelayo,  and  the  reappearance 
of  Roderick  at  the  great  battle  which  put  an  end  to  the  in- 
fidel dominion,  form  the  materials  of  the  action.  The  king, 
in  the  disguise  of  a  hermit,  figures  in  most  of  the  scenes ;  and 
his  agonizing  repentance  for  his  past  crimes,  and  humble  trust 
in  the  mercy  of  God,  is  the  keynote  or  prevailing  tone  of  the 
work.  Though  free  from  the  injudicious  employment  of 
supernatural  machinery,  and  though  containing  some  descrip- 
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tions  of  undeniable  merit,  and  several  scenes  of  powerful 
tenderness  and  pathos,  there  is  the  same  want  of  reality 
and  human  interest  which  characterises  Southey's  poems  in 
general,  and  the  tone  is  too  uniformly  ecstatic  and  agonizing. 
His  personages,  like  his  scenes,  have  something  unreal, 
phantomlike,  dreamy :  they  are  often  beautiful,  but  it  is  the 
beauty  not  of  the  earth,  or  even  of  the  clouds,  but  of  the 
mirage  and  the  Fata  Morgana.  His  robe  of  inspiration  sits 
gracefully  and  majestically  upon  him,  but  it  is  too  voluminous 
in  its  folds,  and  too  heavy  in  its  gorgeous  texture,  for  the 
motion  of  real  existence :  he  is  never  ^^  succinct  for  speed," 
and  his  flowing  drapery  obstructs  and  embarrasses  his  steps. 
He  hsspowerj  but  not  force — his  genius  is  rather  passive  than 
active. 

On  being  appointed  poet  laureate  he  paid  his  tribute  of 
court  adulation  with  an  eagerness  and  regularity  which 
showed  how  complete  was  his  conversion  from  the  political 
fitith  of  his  youthful  days.  A  convert  is  generally  a  &natic ; 
and  Southey's  laureate  odes  exhibit  a  fierce,  passionate,  con- 
troversiaj  hatred  of  his  former  liberal  opinions  which  gives 
interest  even  to  the  ambitious  monotony,  the  convulsive 
mediocrity  of  his  official  lyrics.  In  one  of  them,  the  *  Vision 
of  Judgment,'  he  has  essayed  to  revive  the  hexameter  in 
Snglish  verse.  This  experiment,  tried  in  so  many  languages, 
and  with  such  indifferent  success,  had  been  attempted  by 
Gabriel  Harvey  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  universal 
ridicule  which  hailed  Southey's  attempt  was  excited  quite  as 
much  by  the  absurdity  of  the  metre  as  by  the  extravagant 
flattery  of  the  poem  itself.  The  deification,  or  rather  beati- 
fication of  George  III.  drew  from  Byron  some  of  the  severest 
strokes  of  his  irresistible  ridicule,  and  gave  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  severely  revenging  upon  Southey  some  of  the  latter's 
attacks  upon  his  principles  and  poetry. 

Southey  was  a  man  of  indefatigable  industry :  his  prose 
works  are  very  numerous  and  valuable  for  their 
learning  and  sincerity,   but  the  little   'Life  of 
Nelson,'  written  to  furnish  young  seamen  with  a  simple  nar- 
rative of  the  exploits  of  England's  greatest  naval  hero,  has 
perhaps  never  been  equalled  for  the  perfection  of  its  style. 
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In  his  other  works— the  principal  of  which  axe  ^  The  Book  of 
the  Church/  '  The  Dves  of  the  British  Admirab/  that  of 
Wesley,  a  ^History  of  Brazil,'  and  of  the  Peninsular  War — 
we  find  the  same  admirable  art  of  clear  vigorous  English,  and 
no  less  that  strong  prejudice,  violent  political  and  literary 
partiality,  and  a  tone  of  haughty,  acrimonious,  arrogant  self- 
confidence,  which  so  much  detract  from  his  many  excellent 
qualities  as  a  writer  and  as  a  man,  his  sincerity,  his  learning, 
his  conscientiousness,  and  his  natural  benevolence  of  character. 
In  his  innumerable  critical  and  historical  essays,  chiefly 
contributed  to  the  *  Quarterly  Review,'  in  the  *  Colloquies '  (a 
book  of  imaginary  conversations  composed  on  a  most  absurd 
plan),  and  in  the  strange  miscellaneous  work  entitled  '  The 
Doctor,'  we  see  a  gross  ignorance  of  the  commonest  prin- 
ciples of  political  and  economic  science,  and  an  arrogant, 
dictatorial,  persecuting  tone,  which  render  these  works  me- 
lancholy examples  of  the  truth  that  intolerance  is  not  always 
naturally  associated  with  weakness  of  intellect  or  with  ma- 
lignity of  heart 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

MOORE,  BYBON,  AND  SHELLEY. 

Moore:  Translation  of  Anacreon,  and  Little's  Poems — Political  Satires— 
The  Fudge  Family— Irish  Melodies — Lalla  Rookh — Epicnreau 
— ^Biographies.  Byron:  Hours  of  Idleness,  and  English  Bards 
— Romantic  Poems — The  Dramas— Childe  Harold — Don  Juan — 
Death  of  Byron.  Shelley:  Poems  and  Philosophy — Queen  Mab, 
Pnmietheus  Unbound,  Alastor,  &c.  —  The  Genci  —  Minor  Poems 
and  Lyrics. 

We  have  seen  how  the  name  of  Walter  Scott  was  the  type, 
sign,  or  measure  of  the  first  step  in  literature  towards  roman- 
ticism, or  rather  of  the  first  step  made  in  modern  times  yrom 
classicism — ^from  the  regular,  the  correct,  the  established. 

The  next  step  in  this  new  career  was  made  by  Thomas 
Moore,  who  broke  up  new  and  fresh  fountains  of  original  life, 
^rst  in  the  inexhaustible  East,  and  secondly  in  his  native  Ire- 
land. In  the  former  field,  indeed,  it  may  be  thought  that  he 
was  perhaps  anticipated  by  Southej,  so  many  of  whose  poems 
are  on  Oriental  subjects ;  but  these  two  poets  are  sufficiently- 
dissimilar  to  absolve  the  author  of  ^  Lalla  Bookh '  from  the 
charge  of  servilely  copying,  or,  indeed,  of  following,  the  writer 
of  Thalaba '  and  '  Kehama :'  in  the  latter  and  more  valuable 
quality,  of  a  national  Irish  lyrist,  he  stands  absolutely  alone 
and  unapproachable. 

Thomas  Moore,  the  Anacreon  and  Catullus,  perhaps  in 
some  sense  the  Fetronius  and  the  Apuleius  also, 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  born  in  Dublin  in 
the  year  1780.  Belonging  essentially  to  the  middle  class, 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  besides,  it  may  be  easily  conceived 
how  he  must  have  sympathised  in  the  deep  discontent  which 
pervaded  his  country  at  that  agitated  period.  Moore  passed 
some  time  at  the  university  of  his  native  city,  and  soon  after 
gave  proof  that  he  had  made  a  more  than  ordinary  prog^ss 
in  at  least  the  elegant  department  of  classical  scholarship. 
His  first  work  was  a  translation  into  English  verse  of  the 
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'  Odes '  of  AnacreoD,  in  which  he  exhibits  a  very  great  extent 
of  reading,  and  no  mean  proficiency  in  Greek  philology. 
The  translation,  however,  is  much  more  valuable  as  giving 
us  an  earnest  of  the  poet's  future  powers  than  as  a  &ithful 
reproduction  of  the  original :  it  is  more  interesting  as  Moore 
than  as  Anacreon  :  it  is  Irish  rather  than  Greek. 

Canova  is  said  to  have  exhibited  his  Venus  in  a  sort  of 
close  recess,  surrounded  by  crimson  drapery,  and  lighted  by 
a  single  lamp ;  he  is  even  said  to  have  slightly  tinged  the 
marble  with  a  faint  rosy  glow ;  and  this  is  what  Moore  has 
done  to  Anacreon.  He  has  diffused  over  his  version  a  rap- 
turous and  passionate  air  not  in  harmony  with  the  unadorned 
simplicity  of  the  Greek ;  he  is  fimciful  where  the  original  is 
sensuous.  The  reputation,  both  as  poet  and  as  scholar, 
which  Moore  acquired  by  his  Anacreon,  combined  with  his 
musical  and  conversational  talents,  immediately  introduced 
him  to  the  refined  and  intellectual  society  then  assembled 
round  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  IV. ;  for  the 
heir  apparent  had  surrounded  himself  (as  naturally  happens 
in  a  constitutional  monarchy)  with  a  strong  phalanx  of  oppo- 
sition wits  and  statesmen,  and  Charles  Fox  and  Sheridan 
arrayed  themselves  with  the  Prince  and  against  the  existing 
government  of  the  King. 

In  1803  Moore  received  an  appointment  in  the  island  of 
Bermuda,  which  he  not  long  afterwards  lost  through  the 
malversation  of  a  person  employed  under  him,  whose  dis- 
honesty exposed  Moore  to  the  prosecution  of  the  government, 
and  involved  him  in  difficulties  from  which  he  did  not  easily 
extricate  himself.  During  his  absence  from  England,  both 
in  the  beautiful  Antilles  and  his  subsequent  retirement  at 
Paris,  he  continued  to  be  an  industrious  author.  We  must 
mention  a  small  volume  of  ^  Odes  and  Epistles,'  written  in 
singularly  easy  and  graceful  language,  with  very  little  pre- 
tension to  elaborate  finish  (he  calls  them  himself  ^' prose 
tagged  with  rhyme  "),  but  exhibiting  the  dawning  of  those 
powers  which  were  to  render  him  unequalled  in  a  peculiar 
and  very  difficult  Kne.  The  other  production  of  this  period 
was  a  small  collection  of  poems,  almost  all  of  an  erotic 
character,  and  some  translated  from  Catullus,  and  other  poets, 
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Greek  and  Latin,  of  the  same  class.  This  Yolume  was  pub- 
lished under  the  pseudonym  of  ^^  Thomas  Little,"  and  the  merit 
of  its  contents,  though  occasionally  great,  was  not  sufficient 
to  counterbalance  the  sensual  and  immoral  tone  of  many  of 
the  pieces.  In  this  respect  '  Little's  Poems '  are  indeed 
open  to  very  severe  reprehension,  and,  without  aifecting  any 
Pharisaical  degree  of  moral  severity,  we  may  affirm  that  they 
have  really  done  a  great  deal  of  harm. 

He  now  commenced  a  long  series  of  political  satires — light 
arrows  of  ridicule  aimed  against  men  and  measures,  Political 
generally  only  of  a  temporary  interest,  but  so  ^**"^®^' 
sharply  pointed  with  wit,  so  lightly  feathered  with  grace  and 
apropos^  that  these  slight  shafts  will  retain  to  remote  pos- 
terity very  high  value  as  perfect  masterpieces  of  their  kind. 
Moore  did  for  the  political  "  squib  "  what  H.  B.  has  done  for 
the  political  caricature — '^  he  deprived  it  of  half  its  evil  by 
depriving  it  of  all  its  grossness."  The  Chinese  are  said  to 
exhibit  fireworks  of  exquisite  brilliancy  and  ingenuity  so 
contrived  that  they  can  be  let  off  in  a  room,  not  only  without 
danger  of  fire,  but  with  the  peculiarity  that  in  exploding  they 
emit  a  fragrant  odour.  These  light  productions  of  Moore  are 
like  the  Chinese  fireworks :  they  are  wonderfully  varied, 
petulant,  and  sparkling ;  and  instead  of  the  heavy  vapours  of 
personal  malignity,  they  spread  around,  afler  crackling  and 
flashing  through  their  momentary  existence,  a  fragrance  of 
good  taste,  good  humour,  and  classic  grace.  Though  they 
must  have  given,  as  we  know  they  did,  the  most  exquisite 
pain  to  their  unfortunate  victims,  they  are  absolutely  the 
most  unanswerable  and  galling  attacks  that  were  ever  made ; 
and  the  only  way  to  conceal  the  wound  must  have  been  by 
joining  in  the  laugh.  They  are  full  of  the  most  happy  turns 
of  ingenuity,  of  the  gay  exhaustless  fancy  which  seems  the 
peculiar  heritage  of  the  L*ish  intellect,  and  they  show  a  vast 
extent  of  curious  and  out-of-the-way  reading,  which  no  man 
ever  knew  better  to  employ  than  Moore. 

Among  the  best  of  Moore's  comic  compositions  are  the 
admirable  letters  entitled  '  The  Fudge  Family  in   The  Fudge 
Paris,*  supposed  to  be  written  by  a  party  of  Family. 
English  travellers  at  the  French  capital.     It  is  composed  of 
a  hack-writer  and  spy,  devoted  to  legitimacy,  the  Bourbons, 
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and  Lord  Castlereagh ;  his  gon,  a  young  dandy  of  the  first 
water ;  and  his  daughter,  a  sentimental  damsel,  rapturously 
fond  of  *^  romance  and  high  bonnets  and  Madame  Le  Boy," 
in  love  with  a  ParisiaA  linendraper,  whom  she  has  mistaken 
for  one  of  the  Bourbons  in  disguise.  In  this,  as  in  his  other 
comic  productions,  Moore  shows  great  skill  in  introducing  his 
own  witty  fiindes  without  destroying  the  probability  of  the 
character  who  is  made  the  unconscious  mouthpiece  for  the 
author's  good  things.  We  ought  not  to  forget  O'Connor, 
the  tutor  and  ^'  poor  relation  "  of  this  egr^ous  family,  who 
is  an  ardent  Bonapartist  and  Irish  patriot  His  letters  are 
all  serious,  and  contain  violent  declamations  against  the  Holy 
Alliance,  the  British  government,  &c. ;  but  they  are  not  in 
harmony  with  the  gay  and  ludicrous  tone  of  the  work — ^to 
which  they  were  probably  intended  to  act  as  a  foil  or  relief. 
Another  delightful  collection  of  (pretended  intercepted) 
letters,  supposed  to  be  from  eminent  persons,  is  entitled  ^  The 
Twopenny  Post^Bag.'  These,  like  the  preceding,  had  a 
most  unparalleled  success.  Before  quitting  this  category  of 
Moore's  multifiurious  writings,  we  will  mention  his  ^  Rhymes 
on  Cash,  Com,  and  Catholics,'  the  subject  of  which  is  suffi- 
ciently indicated  by  the  title;  his  < Fables  for  the  Holy 
Alliance,'  a  most  spirited  and  ludicrous  mockery  of  the 
legitimist  doctrines ;  and  a  number  of  political  squibs  written 
in  the  sUng  or  argot  of  the  prizefighters.  These  offer  a  new 
proof  of  the  elegance  and  versatility  of  Moore's  talents ;  for 
though  in  them  he  has  adopted  a  dialect  associated  with  the 
lowest  and  most  brutalising  of  our  national  sports,  he  has 
handled  it  so  that  it  is  not  only  not  offensive,  but  in  the  highest 
degree  comic.  Moore  has  used  the  jargon  of  the  prize-ring 
so  as  to  lose  all  its  coarseness,  and  retain  only  its  oddity  and 
picturesque  force.  The  narrative  of  the  great  fight  between 
^^  Long  Sandy  and  Georgy  the  Forpus  "  is  in  true  sporting 
style,  and  ^  Tom  Cribb's  Memorial  to  Congress '  contains 
passages  of  true  poetic  spirit. 
We  now  approach  those  works  upon  which  will  be  founded 
Irish  Melo-  this  poet's  widest  and  most  enduring  reputation — 
*^®*-  these  are  the  *  Irish  Melodies.'    They  are  short 

lyrics,  written  to  suit  that  vast  treasury  of  beautiful  national 
airs  which  form  the  peculiar  pride,  joy,  and  consolation  of 
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the  Irish  people.     "The  task  which  you  propose  to  me," 
r         says  the  poet,  in  his  letter  to  Sir  John  Stevenson,  the  arranger 
V         of  the  music,  "of  adapting  words  to  these  airs,  is  by  no 
%,         means  easy.    The  poet  who  would  follow  the  various  senti- 
I         ments  which  they  express    must  feel  and  understand  that 
%         rapid  fluctuation  of  spirits,  that  unaccountable  mixture  of 
i         gloom  and  levity,  which  composes  the  character  of  my  coun- 
ts trymen,  and  has  deeply  tinged  their  music.     Even  in  their 
liveliest  strains  we  find  some  melancholy  note  intrude — some 
I         minor  third,  or  flat  seventh — which  throws  its  shade  as  it 
passes,  and  makes  even  mirth   interesting."      We  have  in 
another  place  spoken  of  the  Scottish  national  airs  in  terms  of 
I         admiration  which  will  appear  exaggerated  to  those  only  who 
(.         are  unacquainted  with  them :  the  popular  airs  of  Ireland  are 
inferior  to  those  of  Scotland  neither  in  pathos,  in  gaiety,  nor 
;         in  inexhaustible  variety.     In  Ireland  the  national  music  had 
been  associated  with  coarse,  rude,  and  mean  words,  often 
indecent  and  trivial  in  the  highest  degree ;  and  thus  by  degrees 
many  most  beautiful  airs,  naturally  expressive  of  the  tenderest 
emotion,  were  deprived,  by  changes  in  their  time,  their  key, 
and  their  accentuation,  of  their  natural  sense  and  meaning. 
When  we  see,  among  the  titles  by  which  the  airs  are  known, 
such  gross  and  vulgar  appellations  (generally  worthy  speci- 
/         mens  of  the  pot-house  compositions  of  which  they  are  the 
beginning)  as  '  Paddy  Snap,'  '  The  Black  Joke,'  '  The  Capti- 
vating Youth,'  *  Bob  and  Joan,"  Paddy  Whack,'  *«  The  Dandy 
0,'  and  the  like,  we  shall  partly  appreciate  the  service  ren- 
dered by  Moore  to  the  music  and  poetry  of  his  country. 

The  '  Irish  Melodies,'  as  songs,  have  never  been  surpassed 
in  their  particular  kind.  The  versification  is  so  exquisite, 
and  executed  with  such  delicacy  of  rhythm,  that,  on  hearing 
them  well  read,  we  involuntarily  and  certainly  conceive  the 
tune,  even  though  we  may  never  have  heard  it. 

Viewed  as  poetry,  these  songs  are  among  the  most  beautiful 
productions  of  literature.  The  diction  is  invariably  perfect 
for  elegance,  neatness,  and  grace :  it  is  truly  Catullian,  "  sim- 
plex  munditiis ;"  the  words  are  never  too  big  for  the  thought. 
They  exhibit  marks,  not  so  much  of  labour  and  effort  as  of 
polish  and  care  ;  and  where  the  author  can  prevail  upon  him- 
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self  to  resist  his  natural  and  Irish  tendency  to  say  something 
ingenious  and  conceited,  their  sentiment  is  as  true  and  beau- 
tiful as  their  execution  is  felicitous.  The  great  art  in  song- 
writing  is  to  invent  something  that  is  original  without  being 
fiur- fetched ;  and  when  we  reflect  upon  the  difficulty  of  finding 
untouched  and  unhackneyed  ideas  on  the  few  topics  offered 
by  patriotism,  love,  and  pleasure  (which  compose  nearly  the 
whole  curta  supeUex  of  the  song- writer),  we  shall  the  more 
easily  excuse  Moore  for  haying  sometimes  fiiUen  into  the  fan- 
tastic and  epigrammatic. 

If  we  compare  Moore,  as  a  lyric  poet,  with  Bums,  we  shall 
acquire  a  much  more  elevated  idea  of  the  Irishman  than  by 
looking  at  him  in  a  distinct  point  of  view.  The  peasant  poet 
of  Scothind  had  the  advantage  of  using  a  dialect  which  was 
simple  and  rustic  without  vulgarity,  and  all  his  finest  compo- 
sitions (with  perhaps  one  or  two  remarkable  exceptions)  are 
written  in  that  dialect ;  and  it  is  difficult  for  a  critic  not  prac- 
ticaUy  acquainted  with  that  dialect,  to  judge  how  far  its  use 
may  have  contributed  to  give  Burns's  poetry  its  charm  of 
naivete^  slyness,  and  pathos.  Moore  has  not  this  advantage: 
his  lyrics  are  models  of  the  most  refined  and  classical  English. 
Both  poets  abound  in  beautiful  love-passages ;  but  the  passion 
of  the  Scottish  ploughman  is  rather  too  ardent  and  unscrupu- 
lous, while  that  of  the  Irish  poet  is  often  frittered  away  in 
cold  and  sparkling  concetti,  and  thus  loses  in  depth  and  ten- 
derness more  than  it  gains  in  ingenuity  and  elegance. 

In  1817  Moore  published  the  celebrated  Oriental  romance 
LaiiA  B4Mikh  *  "^^^  Rookh  *  (Tulip-Cheek,  so  entitled  from 
the  name  of  the  heroine).  The  structure  of  this 
work  is  truly  original :  it  consists  of  a  little  romantic  love- 
story,  in  which  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Aurengzebe,  during 
her  journey  into  Bucharia,  where  she  is  to  meet  her  betrothed 
husband,  the  prince  of  that  country,  &lls  in  love  with  a  young 
minstrel,  who  afterwards  turns  out  to  be  her  afiianced  bride- 
groom in  disguise,  and  who  thus,  '^  having  won  her  love  as  an 
humble  minstrel,  now  amply  deserved  to  enjoy  it  as  a  king." 
This  slender  plot  is  related  in  that  ingenious  and  sparkling 
prose  of  which  Moore  is  a  consummate  master ;  and  nothing 
can  exceed  the  gorgeousness,  splendour,  and  pleasantry  with 
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which  he  describes  all  the  details  of  Oriental  Ife  and  scenery 
during  the  journey,  and  the  inimitable  character  of  Fadladeen 
the  high  chamberlain,  a  pedantic  critic  and  accomplished 
courtier.  This  prose  narrative,  which,  though  very  short,  is 
one  unceasing  sparkle  of  brilliant  antithesis  and  Eastern  ima- 
gery, forms  a  kind  of  framing  (like  the  prologues  of  Chaucer) 
for  the  poems.  These  are  four  in  number,  ^  The  Veiled 
Prophet,'  *  The  Fireworshippers,'  *  Paradise  and  the  Peri,' 
and  '  The  Light  of  the  Harem ;'  and  are  supposed  to  be  sung 
for  the  Princess's  amusement  by  the  disguised  Feramorz.  Of 
the  prose  portion  of  this  enchanting  work  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  too  highly :  it  is  the  very  quintessence,  the  ^^finefleur^^ 
the  bloom  and  anthos  of  the  gorgeous  and  voluptuous  genius 
of  the  East :  indeed  its  only  &ult  is  that  it  is  too  incessantly, 
too  fetiguingly  dazzling  and  splendid ;  it  is  '^  more  Eastern  than 
the  East  itself,"  and  is  a  concentration  or  condensation  of  a 
thousand  traits  and  strokes  derived  from  a  vast  extent  of 
Oriental  reading.  Jekyll  said  that  ^'  it  was  as  good  as  riding 
on  the  back  of  a  camel."  The  tales  themselves  are  of  various 
merit :  '  The  Veiled  Prophet,'  the  most  ambitious  and  the 
longest,  does  not  appear  to  us  the  most  successful.  The  narra* 
tive  wants  clearness,  consistency,  and  event :  the  march  of  the 
story  languishes,  and  the  characters  are  too  conventional  and 
undefined  to  possess  much  power  of  interest.  It  is  written  in 
rhymed  couplets,  and  there  is  far  too  incessant  a  profusion  of 
ornament,  which,  though  rich  and  appropriate,  is  so  thickly 
sown  that  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  like  that  of  some  Oriental 
robe,  in  which  the  whole  texture  is  concealed  with  an  unbroken 
sur&ce  of  pearl,  and  ruby,  and  diamond. 

^  The  Fireworshippers,'  which  is  written  in  irregular  octo- 
syllabic verses,  is  less  oppressive  in  its  splendour,  but  it 
reminds  the  reader,  and  unfortunately  for  its  success,  of  the 
minor  Oriental .  narratives  of  Byron,  as,  for  example,  ^  The 
Bride  of  Abydos.'  On  the  whole,  our  favourite  of  the  four 
poems  is  '  The  Light  of  the  Harem :'  the  subject  is  a  love- 
quarrel  and  reconciliation  between  the  Emperor  Jehanghir  and 
his  beautiful  &vourite  Nourmahal.  In  all  these  poems  the 
songs  introduced,  and  the  lyric  passages  in  general,  are  inex- 
pressibly beautiful :  those  sung  by  the  £iir  houris  in  the  arti- 
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ficial  Paradise,  where  Azim  is  tempted  to  join  the  standard  of 
Mokanna ;  many  of  the  lyric  movements  in  ^  The  Peri ;'  and, 
above  all,  the  delicious  incantations  in  ^  The  Light  of  the 
Harem,*  are  in  Moore's  very  finest  manner,  and  perhaps  have 
never  been  equalled,  except  by  himself  in  the  ^  Irish  Melo- 
dies/ 

Of  <The  Loves  of  the  Angels,'  Moore's  other  Oriental 
poem,  we  have  but  very  few  words  to  say :  it  is  generally  found 
to  be  inferior  to  his  other  worics ;  and  though  many  passages 
of  it  breathe  a  rich  and  graceful  perfume  of  passion,  it  is  in 
characters  and  scenery  too  modem,  so  to  say,  too  little  imbued 
with  a  primeval  spirit  appropriate  to  the  legend,  and  the  per« 
soni^^  have  lost  the  pure  and  celestial  lineaments  of  the  an- 
gelic nature,  without  acquiring  our  sympathy  in  their  punish- 
ment as  men.  How  would  Milton  have  maintained  the  so- 
lemn, ethereal,  primeval  character  of  those  primeval  days  of 
Earth's  first  infancy,  ^'  when  men  began  to  multiply  on  the 
&ce  thereof,  and  daughters  were  born  unto  them,  and  the  sons 
of  God  saw  the  daughters  of  men  that  they  were  &ir,  and  took 
them  wives  of  all  which  they  chose  " !  Moore's  angels  do  not 
so  much  resemble  the  angels  of  the  Bible,  or  those  of  Raphael, 
nor  even  those  of  Albert  Durer,  as  the  Scripture  perwMiages 
of  a  ballet  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin :  and  indeed  it  is  curioos 
enough  that  this  poem  was  composed  at  Paris. 

The  remarks  we  have  made  on  the  ^  Irish  Melodies'  will 
equally  apply,  though  of  course  not  always  in  the  same  degree, 
to  various  other  collections  of  songs  which  this  poet  has  given 
to  the  world :  there  are  many  beautiful  productions  among  his 
<  National  Songs/  written  for  a  selection  of  airs  of  all  coun- 
tries ;  and  the  ^  Evenings  in  Greece,'  and  other  simikr  works, 
may  be  examined  by  the  reader  with  a  certainty  of  finding 
many  gems  of  grace,  tenderness,  and  harmony.  We  have  now 
to  say  a  few  words  of  Moore  as  a  prose-writer.  He  has  distin- 
guished himself  both  in  fiction  and  in  biography — in  the  former 
as  the  author  of  the  beautiful  tale  of  ^  The  Epicurean,'  and  in 
the  latter  in  a  variety  of  works,  of  which  the  most  important 
are  the  '  Lives '  of  Lord  Byron,  hisintinmte  friend  and  brothe^ 
poet,  and  of  his  illustrious  countryman  Sheridan,  the  Brilasb 
Beaumarchais. 
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'  The  Epicurean '  is  a  tale  of  antique  manners,  the  scene 
being  laid  among  the  primitive  Christians,  chiefly  The  Epi- 
in  Egypt,  and  terminating  with  the  martyrdom  of  curean. 
a  converted  priestess,  whose  character,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
hero,  a  young  Athenian,  is  beautifully  sketched.  The  book 
contains  many  striking  and  poetical  episodes,  particularly  a 
descent  into  the  subterraneous  temples  of  the  Egyptian  deities, 
and  a  revelation  of  the  arts  by  which  the  pagan  hierarchy 
deceived  the  candidates  for  initiation  in  their  unholy  mysteries. 
The  night  voyage  on  the  Nile  is  also  powerful  and  picturesque, 
and  the  style  of  the  work,  though  still  sufficiently  gorgeous 
and  &nciful,  is  not  so  overloaded  with  ornament  and  conceits 
as  the  prose  parts  of '  Lalla  Eookh.'  It  also  exhibits  a  profu- 
sion of  curious  erudition. 

The  two  *  Lives'  which  we  have  mentioned  are  written  on 
that  plan  which  is  immeasurably  the  best  for  this  kind  of  work. 
They  are  not  *  Lives,'  but  *  Memoirs :'  the  author  allows  the 
subject  of  the  biography  to  tell  his  own  story ;  and  the  mass 
of  the  book  consists  of  extracts  from  the  journals  and  corre- 
spondence of  the  person  whose  life  we  are  reading.  Moore 
has  performed  his  task  with  the  penetration  of  the  critic,  and 
with  the  gentleness  and  enthusiasm  of  the  friend :  and  nothing 
in  it  is  more  admirable  than  the  warm  and  generous  justice 
rendered  to  Byron  by  a  contemporary  and  most  popular  poet, 
suid  the  total  absence  of  anything  like  jealousy  or  envy. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  confess  that  Byron  was  the  most 
extraordinary  man  of  his  age,  and  perhaps  the 
niost  extraordinary  person  in  the  modern  history  ^°^* 
of  Europe.  Striking  and  not  uninstructive  parallels  have 
been  drawn  between  him  and  Napoleon,  and  even  between 
him  and  Goethe.  All  three  were  eminently  the  embodiment 
of  the  period  of  crisis,  literary  or  political,  which  characterised 
their  age.  No  sooner  is  Napoleon  installed  in  the  Tuileries 
than  he  begins  to  revive  all  the  ceremonies  and  exploded  offices 
of  the  ancient  court  of  France ;  and,  by  what  would  seem 
(but  only  to  a  superficial  glance)  a  similar  caprice,  Byron, 
*'  the  young  Napoleon  of  the  realms  of  rhyme,"  has  no  sooner 
niounted  with  the  step  of  a  giant  to  the  uncontested  throne  of 
^is  country's  literature,  than  his  first  manifestos  proclaim  his 
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adherence  to  those  canons  of  taste  and  principles  of  criticbm, 
the  total  and  unsparing  annihilation  of  which  was  the  parti- 
cular mission  of  his  power.  Though  the  greatest  of  the  ro- 
manticists, Byron  incessantly  insisted  on  the  superiority  of  the 
classidst  school ;  and,  whether  from  blindness,  or  from  that 
perverse  contempt  for  received  opinions  which  so  strongly 
coloured  his  character,  the  author  of  '  Childe  Harold '  and 
*Lara'  affected  to  consider  Pope  as  his  superior  in  poetiy. 
"  It  was  all  Yirgil  then,"  says  he ;  *^it  is  all  Claudian  with 
us  now:'*  and  he  has  compared  the  two  classes  of  literature 
respectively  to  a  Grecian  temple,  and  to  a  glittering  but  bar- 
barous pagoda.  He  affected  to  be  prouder  of  his  cold  and 
formal '  Imitations  of  Horace '  than  of  those  immortal  poems 
by  which  he  revolutionised  the  taste  of  Europe. 

This  extraordinary  man  was  born  in  London  on  the  22nd  of 
January,  1788.  His  mother  was  a  Scottish  heiress,  who  had 
in  evil  hour  married  a  ruined  profligate,  from  whom  she  had 
soon  been  obliged  to  separate ;  and  the  early  days  of  the  young 
poet  were  passed  chiefly  in  Scotland,  amid  the  miseries  of 
poverty  and  neglect,  and  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  arising 
from  the  almost  insane  character  of  hb  unhappy  mother — ca- 
pricious alternations  of  frantic  fondness  and  unreasonii^  rage. 
He  was  eleven  years  old  when  the  death  of  his  grand-unde 
put  him  in  possession  of  the  title,  and  made  him  the  represent- 
ative of  one  of  the  most  ancient  Norman  houses  of  the  Eng- 
lish aristocracy.  The  hereditary  estate,  Newstead  Abbey,  not 
fiir  from  Nottingham,  was  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  most 
beautiful  rural  scenery,  in  a  district  dignified  by  the  legends 
of  ^'  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John "  and  the  &ir  Forest  of 
Sherwood;  but  the  property  was  dilapidated  by  the  follies 
and  vices  of  his  ancestors.  However  £ivourable  may  have 
been  all  these  circumstances  to  foster  that  union  of  passion  and 
sensibility  which  composes  the  poetical  character,  and  to 
inspire  and  develop  that  mixture  of  pride,  melancholy,  and 
haughty  repining  which  characterises  the  poetry  of  this  great 
man,  they  were  indubitably  not  &vourable  either  to  his  hi^pi- 
ness  or  to  his  virtue.  An  early  and  ill-requited  passion  came, 
too,  to  throw  an  additional  tint  of  gloom  over  this  lofty  and 
mournful  heart ;  and  his  boyish  love  for  Mary  Chaworth  was 
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afterwards  to  be  immortalised  in  verses  whose  sad  and  impe- 
rishable beauty  only  renders  their  sincerity  too  painfully 
apparent. 

His  prospects  in  life  being  considerably  improved  by  his 
accession  to  the  peerage,  young  Byron  passed  some  time  at 
Harrow  School,  where  he  made  himself  chiefly  remarkable 
by  the  intensity  and  almost  feminine  fervour  of  his  schoolboy 
fiiendships;  and  afterwards. at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where  the  tradition  goes  that  he  occupied  the  same  rooms  as 
bad  been  formerly  inhabited  by  Newton.  At  the  university 
bis  life  was  neither  very  happy  nor  very  moral,  but  both  here 
and  at  Harrow  he  continued  to  indulge  the  same  voracious 
appetite  for  all  manner  of  miscellaneous  reading  which  had  dis- 
tinguished him  almost  from  his  infancy.  It  is  singular  enough 
that  his  predilections  should  have  lain,  in  a  great  measure, 
in  the  department  of  Oriental  history.  Of  classical  learning, 
at  least  of  an  accurate  and  technical  kind,  he  never  possessed 
a  great  share ;  and  he  has  left  us,  in  many  passages  of  his 
works,  strong  indications  of  the  weariness  and  disgust  with 
which  a  bad  system  of  education  had  associated,  in  his  mind, 
the  finest  passages  of  ancient  literature.' 

It  was  in  1807  that  Byron  first  appeared  before  the  public 
as  an  author.  The  *  Hours  of  Idleness,'  a  small  English 
volume  of  fugitive  poems,  of  no  intrinsic  value  Bards, 
whatever,  and  (what  is  singular  enough)  giving  no  indication 
of  his  future  powers  or  style  of  thought,  was  treated  with 
extreme  severity  in  a  memorable  criticism  of  the  ^  Edin- 
burgh Beview.'  Byron's  rage  at  this  contemptuous  and 
sarcastic  article,  and  the  terrific  revenge  which  he  afterwards 
took,  has  induced  many  people  to  consider  this  famous 
criticism  as  a  notable  instance  either  of  malignity  or  igno- 
rance. But  it  seems  to  us  that  this  is  an  error  and  an 
injustice:  The  criticism  in  itself,  though  not  perhaps  written 
in  the  best  possible  taste,  is  fair  and  reasonable  enough  ;  for 
the  poems  are  exceedingly  weak  and  commonplace.  The 
true  culpability  of  the  reviewer  lies  in  the  selection,  for  a 
subject  of  his  strictures,  of  a  work  so  trifling  and  unim- 
portant. The  critique  threw  Byron  into  a  passion  of  rage 
and  indignation,  and  he  shortly  afterwards  printed  his  satire 
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of  ^  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,*  a  fierce  and  in« 
discriminate  piece  of  retaliation,  in  which  he  revenges  his 
self-love  upon  nearly  the  whole  of  the  literary  men  of  that 
day.  This  poem,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
sincere  ang^  which  dictated  it,  is  in  many  parts  very  powers 
fully  written,  and  exhibits,  if  not  a  complete  foretaste  of  all 
the  qualities  which  distinguish  his  peculiar  genius,  at  least 
the  eamesinessy  intensity,  and  admirable  clearness  of  expres- 
sion, which  form  chief  elements  in  his  future  productions. 
It  is  equally  to  the  honour  of  the  satirist  and  his  victims 
in  this  ebullition  of  youthful  indigpmtion,  that  he  afterwards 
became*  the  warm  friend  and  correspondent  of  many  of  the 
persons  whom  he  had  attacked — of  Jeffiney,  for  example 
(editor  of  the  obnoxious  Beview),  of  Scott,  of  Moore,  and 
many  others. 
After  inflicting  this  fierce  vengeance  the  poet  travelled  for 
Bonumtic  ^^^  years,  and  embodied,  in  the  first  and  second 
poems.  cantos  of  ^Childe  Harold,'  which  appeared  on 
his  return  in  1812,  the  impressions  of  beauty,  tenderness,  and 
sublimity  which  the  scenes  of  Spain  and  Greece  were  so 
likely  to  make  upon  such  a  mind.  The  appearance  of  this 
admirable  poem  placed  the  author,  instantly  and  for  ever, 
at  the  head  of  all  the  poets  of  his  time.  The  remainder  of 
'  Childe  Harold '  appeared  at  considerable  intervab  ;  the 
fourth  (and  last)  canto  not  until  1818.  For  this  reason  we 
think  it  advisable  to  defer  our  remarks  upon  this  work  till  we 
can  discuss  the  whole  of  it  at  once.  The  first  and  second 
cantos  were  followed  in  rapid  and  brilliant  succession  by 
those  inimitable  romantic  narratives  which  form  an  era  in 
literature,  and  which  proved  that  Byron's  genius  had  now 
found  a  new  and  vast  source  of  passion,  interest,  and  senti- 
ment. This  source  was  principally  the  East,  and  modem 
Greece  in  particular.  Familiarised  as  we  now  are,  and 
chiefly  &miliarised  by  the  genius  of  Byron  himself,  with  the 
scenery  and  costume  of  this  region,  we  can  hardly  form  an 
idea  of  the  impression  which  must  have  been  made  by  the 
first  appearance  of  *  The  Giaour'  and  <  The  Bride  of  Abydos,' 
'  The  Corsair '  and  <  Lara ;'  they  produced  in  the  public  of 
England,  and  indirectly  throughout  Europe,  an  enthusiasm 
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which  was  little  short  of  madness.  That  deep  and  spiritual 
perception  of  beauty,  that  mixture  of  pride  and  tenderness, 
of  fervour  and  Yoluptnous  softness,  the  rapid  alternation  of 
the  fiercest  energy  with  the  loftiest  and  most  pathetic  medita"  > 
tion — all  these  made  Byron  as  peculiarly  the  poet  of  Greece, 
as  they  rendered  Greece  the  just  patrimony  of  Byron's  genius. 
Most  of  these  narrative  poems  were  written  in  the  irregular^ 
rhymed  metres  which  Scott  had  brought  into  fashion.  They 
have  rarely  any  pretensions  to  ingenuity  of  plot  or  connected 
development  of  incident;  and  are,  indeed,  little  else  than 
powerful  embodiments  of  terrible  situations — culminating 
instants— in  Oriental  existence.  They  are  not,  in  short, 
dramas,  nor  hardly  scenes^  of  the  life  of  man:  they  are 
moments  of  intense  and  tremendous  passion.  They  have  no 
variety  of  character :  they  contain  but  two  figures,  sometimes 
slightly  relieved  against  a  few  conventional  and  monotonous 
characters,  but  rendered  invariably  impressive  and  afiTecting 
by  the  scenery  and  circumstances  which  surround  them,  and 
by  the  unequalled  intensity,  directness,  and  pathos  with 
which  their  passions  are  set  before  us.  The  male  character 
is  the  same  as  we  behold  in  Childe  Harold,  in  Conrad,  in 
Lara,  in  Alp,  and  even  in  the  tragedies — a  character  un- 
natural, impossible,  and  inconsistent  in  itself,  but  painted 
with  a  terrible  force  and  distinctness.  Both  Scott  and  Byron 
excel  in  description  ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  Scott  con- 
tents himself  with  the  external  manifestation  of  the  object, 
whose  most  picturesque  and  striking  lines  he  selects  and 
reproduces  with  an  admirable  energy  and  vividness ;  or,  if 
these  are  allowed  to  acquire  any  colouring  from  the  poet's 
mind,  that  tint  is  seldom  of  any  unusual  or  profound  cha- 
racter. No  passions,  indeed,  can  be  said  to  colour  Scott's 
descriptions,  except  occasionally  the  enthusiasm  of  chivalric 
daring,  the  glow  of  patriotic  exultation,  or  the  tenderness  of 
the  domestic  affections.  Byron  is  the  exact  reverse  of  all 
this.  Not  only  is  every  manifestation  of  his  sublime  genius  . 
intimately  and  inseparately  connected  with  the  peculiar  moral 
constitution  of  the  individual,  but  the  very  existence  of  that 
genius  can  only  be  conceived  as  inseparable  from  that  con- 
sUtutiaD.    In  him  it  is  not  possible  to  separate  the  artist  from 
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the  man.  The  fact  b,  that  the  character  of  Byron  is  inten- 
sitjf;  that  is  to  say,  intense  earnestness  and  sincerity:  and 
this  quality  is  so  rare  in  art  or  in  literature,  that  we  are 
content  to  purchase  it  even  at  the  price  of  monotony.  In 
the  infancy  of  society — ^that  is,  at  periods  of  great  physical 
agitation — ^poetry,  like  art,  preserves  its  external  or  superficial 
character :  it  speaks  to  the  eye,  and  to  the  imagination.  But 
as  man,  or  as  mankind,  grows  older,  and  he  ^^  puts  away 
childish  things,"  he  turns  his  eye  inward  upon  the  mysterious 
workings  of  his  own  moral  nature,  and  poetry  becomes 
searching,  analytic,  deeply  passionate.  Byron's  writings  are, 
in  this  point  of  view,  as  complete  a  manifestation  of  the  nine> 
teenth  century,  as  the  '  Iliad '  and  the  '  Odyssey '  are  of  the 
heroic,  or  as  Scott's  poems  are  a  revival  of  the  chivalric  age. 
It  is  singular  how  almost  all  Byron's  human  characters  re- 
solve themselves  into  moments  and  situations  of  intense  but 
stationary  interest.  Alp  gazing  on  the  cloud,  whose  passage 
is  to  decide  his  everlasting  fate ;  Lara  smiling  sadly  at  the 
dancers ;  Manfred  drinking  in  the  loveliness  of  nature,  which 
can,  however,  bring  no  consolation  to  his  despair — these  aie 
delineations  which  will  occur  to  every  one ;  and  the  narrative 
or  dialogue  in  which  these  conceptions  are  introduced  is  of 
the  same  stationary,  unprogressive  character  :  there  is  no. 
evolution,  nothing  advances. 

*  The  Corsair'  and  *  Lara'  are  two  prominent  adventures  in 
the  life  of  the  same  person ;  for  it  is  evident  that  Lara  and  the 
page  Kaled  can  be  no  other  than  Conrad  and  Gulnare. 
These  two  poems  are  remarkable  as  being  written  in  the 
rhymed  heroic  couplet  of  Pope  and  Dryden,  instead  of  the 
irregular  lyric  measures  of  the  other  romantic  tales..  Byron . 
has  handled  the  difficult  instrument  wdth  perfect  masteiy. 
In  the  former  of  the  two  poems,  the  song  of  the. pirates 
is  inexpressibly  vigorous,  and  full  of  wild,  savage  enei^ ; 
but  the  analysis  of  Conrad's  character  is  generally  considered 
as  the  finest  passage,  and  the  death  of  Medoraas  an  unequalled 
instance  of  Byron's  power 

"  To  ope  the  sacred  soaroe  of  sympathetic  tears." 

No  author  ever  possessed  so  little  of  the  dramatic  power — 
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of  that  going  out  of  oneself  to  create— of  that  faculty  of 
getting  entirely  rid  of  one's  own  idiosyncrasy,  which  Shak- 
speare  possessed  to  a  degree  in  no  sense  short  of  supernatural. 
In  fact,  it  is  to  this  concentration  of  thoughts  in  himself,  to 
the  very  incapacity  of  going  out  of  the  circle  of  his  own 
moral  being,  that  Byron  owes  his  specific  character  as  a 
poet. 

It  was  this  portion  of  Byron's  life  which  we  might  call 
the  happiest,  if  glory  and  pleasure  were  enough  to  make  life 
happy.  He  was  now  the  idol  of  society,  considered  "  &jc\lh 
princeps  "  of  the  living  poets  of  his  country,  and  boldly  com- 
pared even  with  the  greatest  names  among  the  mighty  dead ; 
and  about  this  time  he  contracted  his  marriage  with  Miss 
Milbanke.  The  tale  of  this  truly  melancholy  episode  is  soon 
told :  after  living  a  short  time  with  his  lady,  between  whom 
and  her  illustrious  husband  there  seems  to  have  existed  no 
disagreements  not  to  be  explained  by  the  very  embarrassed 
state  of  their  fortune,  the  relations,  and  particularly  the 
mother,  of  Lady  Byron,  appear  to  have  induced  her  to  sepa- 
rate from  her  huslmnd,  not  only  (as  far  as  appears)  without 
assigning  any  sufficient  cause,  but  without  communicating  to 
Byron  himself  any  plausible  pretext ;  for  he  solemnly  affirmed, 
until  his  dying  day,  that  he  never  knew  the  cause  of  separa- 
tion. He  soon  hurried  away  once  more  from  England,  with 
the  hope  of  forgetting  or  alleviating  his  pain  amid  the  love- 
liness of  foreign  climes,  and  in  those  beautiful  regions  im- 
mortalised by  ancient  glory,  but  to  which  his  genius  had 
given  a  new  enchantment.  But,  before  his  departure,  he 
gave  to  the  world  '  The  Siege  of  Corinth '  and  '  Farisina/ — 
short,  wild,  irregular  poems,  in  which  his  characteristic  merits 
are  splendidly  perceptible.  In  the  former,  the  apparition 
which  visits  Alp  with  a  last;  chance  of  salvation  is  a  scene 
nobly  contrasted  with  the  warlike  fury  of  the  storming  of  the 
devoted  city ;  and  in  the  second,  pathos  of  the  deepest  and  most 
hopeless  kind  is  embodied  in  descriptions  and  reflection  so 
exquisitely  touching  that  we  forget  the  horror  of  crime  and 
vengeance  shed  over  the  meagre  story,  and  feel  no  want  of  that 
strong  picturesque  situation  in  which  this  poet's  romantic  tales 
are  rarely  deficient.     The  opening  lines  of  'Farisina'  are 
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oonflunmiate  in  deep  internal  beauty,  and  are  wortbj  of  being 
compared  even  with  the  ghost  scene  of  the  siege,  or  the  inimi* 
table  attack  and  capture  of  Corinth  by  the  Turks. 

The  restless  pang  of  misery  which  was  now  fixed  for  ever 
to  this  noble  heart  again  drove  him  abroad.  In  six  months 
he  sent  to  England  the  third  canto  of  *  Childe  Harold/  and  the 
exquisite  little  poem  of '  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon/  Bespect- 
ing  the  latter  of  these,  we  need  not  make  any  very  detuled 
remarks.  Story  or  dramatic  interest  it  has  none,  but  the 
effect  of  grief  and  imprisonment  upon  the  characters  of  the 
three  brothers  is  painted  with  a  variety  of  touch  as  strong  as 
it  is  delicate,  and  the  death  of  the  youngest  is  a  haunting 
image  of  quiet,  patient,  uncomplaining  hopelessness.  We 
ehold  the  captives,  we  see  '^  the  iron  entering  into  their 
souls ;"  and  the  feverish  and  fjetntastic  imaginings  of  the  sur- 
vivor, his  reflections  on  his  brother's  grave,  and  his  welcoming 
of  the  bird  which  comes  to  visit  him,  are  deeply-imagined 
indications  of  that  weakening  and  revulsion  of  the  mind  which 
follows  hopeless  and  irremediable  sorrow — the  recoil  of  the 
o'erstrained  spring.  The  view  of  happy  nature  without  is 
exquisitely  relieved  and  contrasted  against  the  cold  dull 
monotony  of  the  prison,  and  is  like  a  little  glimpse  of  blue 
sky  framed  by  the  gating  of  a  dungeon. 

It  was  about  this  period  of  his  career  (1817)  that  Byron 
began  to  write  dramas ;  and  the  first  work  of  this  nature, 
and  probably  the  best  also,  was,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
but  little  removed  in  form  from  the  contemplative  poems 
which  had  gained  him  his  greatest  fame.  This  was  the  drama 
of  '  Manfred.'  Byron's  genius  was  singularly  ill  adapted  for 
scenic  writing,  principally  from  that  want  of  variety  with 
which  we  have  reproached  all  his  attempts  at  the  creation  of 
character.  '  Manfred '  is  no  more  a  play  for  the  stage  than 
^  Faust,'  and  the  author  has  repeatedly  insisted  that  this  (and 
many  other  of  his  dramas)  were  never  composed  '^  with  the 
remotest  view  to  representation."  The  truth  is,  that  this 
work  is  dramatic  only  in  form ;  there  are  no  events,  properly 
so  called,  there  are  no  characters,  and  there  is  no  dialogue. 
The  so-called  play,  in  short,  is  little  else  than  a  series  of  grand 
and  majestic  soliloquies,  and  the  form  of  dialogue  is  only  as- 
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sumed  to  enable  the  author  to  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  few 
other  persons  (who  have  nothing  whatever  distinctive  and 
characteristic)  remarks  which  give  Manfred  the  occasion  of 
describing  and  re-describing  his  own  sublime  agonies.  The 
work  therefore  is  much  less  a  drama  than  the  *  Prometheus'  of 
.^Bschylus,  and  little  more  so  than  the  ^  Paradise  Lost.'  It 
bears  a  strong  superficial  resemblance  in  many  points  to  the 
'Faust/ but  a  very  slight  examination  will  show  the  differ- 
ence between  these  two  awful  productions.  *  Faust '  is  a  cold, 
cynical,  cruel,  deliberate  anatomy  of  the  vanities  of  human 
virtue  and  knowledge;  the  hero  is  little  more  than  inert 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  sneering  fiend,  who  plays  with 
him  as  a  juggler  with  his  balls.  Mephistophiles  is  the 
real  hero  of  the  poem,  as  Satan  is  of  the  ^  Paradise  Lost;' 
Faust  is  but  the  weak  and  erring  Adam  of  his  vain  Eden  of 
human  perfectibility.  But  Manfred  is  a  haughty  and  regal 
spirit,  whose  tremendous  agonies  have  endowed  him  with 
power  over  the  powers  of  Nature,  Destiny,  and  Ahrimanes. 
The  abstract  and  unworldly  features  of  this  awful  conception 
are  softened  and  humanised  by  his  deep  and  unfailing  love 
for  nature  and  his  longing  remembrances  of  the  earthly 
passion  of  his  youth.  The  character  resembles  those  Alpine 
solitudes  amid  which  he  utters  his  sublime  woes ;  it  is  the 
cold  and  glittering  unfruitful  glacier,  bordered  with  the  mourn^ 
fnl  flowers  of  the  mountain  rhododendron  *  it  is  the  icy  peak, 
thunder-shattered  and  inaccessible,  but  glowing  in  the  rosy  hues 
of  Love's  departed  sun.  All  the  soliloquies  in  this  immortal 
work  are  full  of  the  rarest  beauty ;  that  spoken  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Jungfrau,  the  evocation  of  the  Witch  of  the  Alps, 
end  that  grand  and  pathetic  passage  in  which  the  mind  of  the 
lofty  victim,  now  calmed  by  the  hope  of  approaching  death, 
recalls  the  majestic  sadness  of  ruined  Rome.  The  songs  of 
the  Spirits  are  indescribably  beauti^l  as  lyrics ;  and  in  one 
overwhelming  scene  (that  in  which  the  phantom  of  the  dead 
Astarte  is  called  up  to  answer  Manfred  before  the  throne  of 
Ahriman)  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Byron  has  shown  a  power 
almost  dramatic* 

This  splendid  work  appeared  with '  The  Lament  of  Tasso,' 
and  was  followed  in  the  succeeding  year  by  the  fourth  and 
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concluding  canto  of  *  Childe  Harold/  about  which  poem  we 
Childe  shall  now  8BLJ  a  few  words.  In  selecting  as  the 
Harold,  medium  of  a  contemplative  and  descriptive  work 
the  nine-lined  stanza  of  Spenser  (itself  a  modification  of  the 
ottava  rima  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto),  Byron  at  first  determined 
to  convey  something  of  that  quaint  and  antiquated  air  which 
his  great  master  had  adopted  in  *  The  Faerie  Queene.'  This 
suits  well  enough  with  Spenser's  subject,  a  tale  of  romantic 
chivalrous  adventure ;  but  even  in  '  The  Faerie  Queene '  the 
use  of  old  and  obsolete  language  was  carried  rather  too  &r. 
Byron  attempted  (it  is  not  very  easy  to  say  with  what  object) 
to  do  the  same ;  the  very  title  of  the  poem — *  Childe '  signi- 
fying, in  our  old  English  legendary  language,  knighi — ^is  a 
proof  and  example  of  this.  But  we  feel  neither  surprise  nor 
regret  that  he  soon  abandoned  this  forced  masquerade  oi 
diction.  ^  Childe  Harold '  derives  its  wonderful  power  over 
our  sympathies  from  the  admirable  variety,  splendour,  and 
beauty  of  its  descriptions  of  scenery,  spots  of  eternal  and  his- 
torical interest,  and  the  great  triumphs  of  human  art  and 
genius.  These  have  no  natural  coherence  or  connection,  and 
are  only  united  into  one  complete  whole  by  the  grand  tone 
of  mournful  reflection  in  which  the  impressions  are  embodied, 
the  atmosphere  of  lofty  sadness  through  which  the  various 
objects  are  viewed.  Harold  is  an  exhausted  and  disappointed 
libertine,  who  wanders  over  the  earth,  beholding  its  fairest 
and  most  exhilarating  scenes  with  the  calm  and  abstracted 
glance  of  one  who  no  longer  either  hopes  or  fears,  but  who  is 
sometimes  capable  of  being  roused  for  a  moment  by  contempt 
or  admiration,  by  the  base  or  the  beautiful,  by  patriotism,  by 
despair.  Neither  the  English  nor  assuredly  any  other  litera- 
ture had  produced  any  passages  of  description  at  all  comparable 
to  the  pictures  of  nature,  man,  and  society  which  crowd  these 
four  wondrous  cantos — the  plaintive  loveliness  of  Greece ;  the 
stern  splendour  of  Mussulman  dominion ;  the  scenes  of  heroic 
struggling  for  Spanish  and  Portuguese  independence;  the 
cataracts  and  peaks  of  Switzerland ;  the  phantom  splendours 
of  Venice ;  and  all  the  wonders  of  antique  and  medieeval  art 
It  is  of  course  impossible  for  the  reader,  in  spite  of  Byron's 
eager  and  reiterated  disclamations,  to  avoid  identifying  the 
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hero  of  this  great  work  with  the  personal  and  individual  cha- 
racter of  its  author.  The  bitter  and  scornful  declamations 
gainst  military  glory  and  intellectual  supremacy,  the  invec- 
tives against  the  hoUowness  of  modern  society,  do  indeed 
sometimes  wear  a  somewhat  suspicious  air  not  only  of  sophistry, 
but  of  affectation ;  but  it  is  to  the  eternal  honour  of  this  great 
genius  that  his  enthusiasm  for  what  is  really  good,  noble,  or 
beautiful,  is  always  stamped  with  an  air  of  deep  and  fervent 
sincerity.  The  mask  is  that  of  Mephistophiles,  but  the  fea- 
tures which  it  conceals  are  the  lineaments  of  an  archangel. 
The  poem  begins  and  ends  with  the  ocean ;  to  whose  majestic 
undulations,  to  whose  changing  aspects  of  gloom  and  sun- 
shine, of  calm  and  tempest,  of  melancholy  grandeur  and  im- 
measurable depth,  it  bears  no  faint  similitude,  and  of  whose 
many-voiced  harmonies  its  varied  music  is  no  unworthy  echo. 

Together  with  the  fourth  canto  of  *  Childe  Harold '  ap- 
peared ^  Beppo,'  a  light,  half-playful,  half-sarcastic 
tale  of  modern  Italian  society,  in  which  Byron  ^^^' 
gave  the  first  earnest  of  his  powers  as  a  comic  writer.  It  is 
composed  in  the  easy  stanza  employed  by  Pulci  and  the 
more  ludicrous  Italian  poets,  and  is  a  consummate  ex- 
ample of  easy  ^miliar  grace,  occasionally  rising  into  pathos 
andj  tenderness.  The  story  is  as  trifling  as  possible,  being  a 
not  very  moral  carnival  adventure  ;  but  what  an  abundant  and 
transparent  flow  of  refined  chat  and  badinage,  with  only  just 
that  slight  touch  of  satire  and  pathos  which  suffices  to  give 
it  pungency  !  The  somewhat  lax  morality  we  pardon  with 
a  smile,  by  attributing  it  to  the  custom  of  Venetian  society'; 
and  we  no  more  think  of  directing  the  artillery  of  moral 
declamation  against  the  lady  and  her  dilettante  cicisbeo,  than 
of  levelling  a  cannon  against  a  pair  of  sporting  butterflies. 

For  a  considerable  time,  and  with  various  intervals  of 
travelling,  even  down  to  1821,  Byron  resided  in  Italy,  prin- 
cipally at  Venice  and  Ravenna,  steadily  and  uninterruptedly 
adding  stone  after  stone  to  that  pyramid  of  glory  in  which  he 
has  eternised  his  name.  His  private  life,  during  the  whole 
latter  part  of  his  career,  was  neither  very  moral  nor  very 
regular.  Driven  from  his  own  country  by  his  embarrassed 
citcumstances,  endowed  with  even  more  than  the  poet's  im<^ 
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pressibility  and  paasion*  this  great  man  plunged  into  a  life  of 
dissipation  neither  dignified  in  itself,  nor  even  excusable  by 
the  lax  tone  of  Italian  manners  at  that  time.  His  productions 
however  continued  to  be  poured  forth  with  as  much  variety, 
splendour,  and  effect  as  ever,  though  one  particular  department 
of  them  (the  tragedies)  were  rather  striking,  bold,  and  original 
in  their  manner,  tlian  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  peculiar 
style  which  had  acquired  him  such  fame. 

The  first  work  of  this  epoch  which  we  shall  mention  is  the 
tale  of  ^Mazeppa,'  full  of  vigour,  passion  the  more  im- 
pressive from  its  air  of  being  bridled  in  and  restrained,  and 
rough  rapid  descriptions  of  suffering,  terror,  and  revenge. 
The  mise  en  scene  of  this  narrative  is  admirable :  it  is  a  story 
of  his  early  days  told  by  the  fierce  and  rugged  veteran  to 
amuse  Chiurles  XII.  at  a  bivouac  after  the  dreadful  defeat  oi 
Poltava :  and  the  character  of  the  rude  old  hetman  (who, 
however,  in  no  way  resembles  the  real  historical  Mazepa) 
is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  scene,  the  circumstances,  and 
the  savage  nature  of  his  youthful  adventures. 

The  tragedies  are  six  in  number,  and  can  be  divided  into 
two  categories — first,  those  of  a  purely  abstract 
^  and  imaginary  kind ;  and,  secondly,  the  dramas 
more  strictly  historical :  the  former  class  may  be  considered 
as  productions  of  the  same  phase  in  the  poet's  intellectual  life 
which  produced  ^Manfred,'  and  the  latter  to  have  been 
written  under  the  combined  influence  of  Alfieri  and  Shelley. 
In  the  one  class  are  placed  *  CSain,'  ^  Heaven  and  Earth,'  and 

*  The  Deformed  Transformed ;'  in  the  other, '  Marino  Fallot),' 

*  Sardanapalua,'  *  Werner,'  and  <  The  Two  Foscari.*  Of  tiie 
first- mentioned  three,  *  Cain '  is  undoubtedly  the  finest,  whether 
we  consider  the  tremendous  boldness  of  the  sentiments,  the 
pictures  of  primeval  exbtence,  now  awful  and  now  exquisttely 
lovely,  which  it  contains,  or  the  tremendous  agencies  which 
are  embodied  in  its  personages.  It  is  little  else  than  a  fear- 
ful piece  of  special  pleading,  in  which  the  goodness  of  Grod 
is  brought  into  questi(»i :  but  if  we  examine  the  finest  (and 
consequently  most  dangerous)  dialogues  in  which  this  tenific 
thesis  is  argued  between  Cain  and  Lucifer,  we  shall  discover 
that  there  is  no  real  dialogue^  and  that  the  majestic  speechef 
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are  nothing  else  biit  monologues  in  reality,  and  all  tending  to 
the  same  result.  The  argument  against  Divine  goodness  is 
jreally  an  argument  in  which  the  speakers  are  both  on  the  . 
iKune  side.  But  the  glimpses  of  primeval  life  which  we  get 
through  the  clouds  and  darkness  of  Cain's  haughty  scepticism, 
the  picture  of  little  Enoch's  sleeping  infancy,  and  the  gloomy 
grandeur  of  those  tremendous  phantoms  which  Lucifer  shows 
to  his  questioner  in  the  realms  of  space  peopled  with  the 
ghosts  of  premundane  existences —all  these  are  in  the  loftiest 
vein  of  conception,  though  their  merit  is  far  more  lyrical 
than  dramatic :  perhaps  the  only  really  dramatic  passage  in 
the  mystery  is  the  last  line,  in  which  Cain,  with  a  short, 
simple,  and  terrific  exclamation  of  remorse  and  despair,  is 
sent  forth  to  wander  miserable  and  restless  over  the  world. 
•^  Heaven  and  Earth '  is  altogether  lyric,  and  is  much  feebler 
than  either  '  Cain '  or  *  Manfred  :'  it  seems  to  us  a  not  very 
happy  imitation  of  Shelley's  abstract  and  cloudy  manner,  but 
without  his  exquisite  diction,  imagery,  and  unequalled  melody 
of  versification.  In  '  The  Deformed  Transformed '  Byron  has 
given  a  bitter  and  savage  expression  to  his  recollections  of 
his  own  deformity  and  unhappy  childhood.  There  is  much 
satire  and  invective  too,  in  the  drama,  on  the  folly  of  man- 
kind, and  on  the  atrocious  puerilities  of  military  glory :  but 
the  only  passage  which  remains  in  the  reader's  memory  is  the 
evocation  of  the  forms  of  the  beautiful  and  wise  of  the  antique 
world,  when  the  Stranger  offers  to  the  Deformed  the  choice 
of  anew  body. 

The  more  purely  historical  dramas  are  undoubtedly  fine 
and  dignified  compositions,  on  the  model,  not  of  Shakspeare 
but  of  Alfieri.  Between  Byron  and  the  great  modem  re- 
former of  Italian  literature  there  were  innumerable  points  of 
resemblance,  both  moral  and  intellectual ;  and  those  classical 
tendencies  of  Byron's  mind  to  which  we  have  alluded  some 
pages  back  doubtless  received  new  food  from  the  strong 
adnuration  he  felt  for  the  fiery,  haughty^  sublime  aut 
*  Filippo.'  We  doubt  whether  Byron  ever  felt  a  very  warm  or 
sincere  sympathy  with  Shakspeare,  as  a  dramatic  artist; 
there  ever  lurked  in  hb  mind  a  sort  of  suspicion  that  the 
Unaffected  and  irregular  richness  of  the  Elizabethan  stage 
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was  rather  a  defect  than  a  merit — that  its  admirable  ease, 
grace,  vivacity,  and  nature,  could  not  compensate  for  the 
stern  dignity  of  classical  tragedy ;  and  perhaps  a  consciousness, 
too,  of  his  own  want  of  flexibility  and  animation  of  diidogue, 
and  of  variety  and  naturalness  in  the  conception  of  characters, 
made  him  voluntarily  adopt  those  severe  and  rigid  forms 
which  might  palliate  or  conceal  those  defects.  Thus  Ids  self- 
love,  as  an  author,  was  masked  under  a  natural  or  aJfected 
preference  of  those  models  which  alone  he  could  hope  to 
imitate.  This  was  natural  enough,  and  therefore  our  wisest 
proceeding  is  to  admire  the  beauties  of  his  tragedies,  with 
their  monotony  of  style,  their  languid  march  of  incident,  and 
their  repetition  of  a  few  types  of  character,  their  unities  and 
their  gravity,  without  mailing  any  invidious  comparisons 
between  their  somewhat  formal  grandeur  and  the  inexhaustible 
glories  of  our  elder  drama.  The  man  of  true  taste  is  always 
catholic  in  his  admirations — he  can  find  intense  pleasure  in 
the  regal  gardens  of  Versailles  without  losing  his  relish  for 
the  dewy  glades  of  a  primeval  forest. 

In  '  Marino  Faliero '  the  principal*  defect  is  the  insufficiency 
of  such  an  event  as  the  supposed  insult  oifered  by  Steno  to 
the  Doge  to  excite  in  such  a  mind  as  that  of  the  heroic 
veteran  the  tempest  of  passion  which  agitates  his  soul  from 
the  first  act  to  the  last.  The  passion  is  also  somewhat  mono- 
tonous in  itself,  and  Faliero  is  too  often  lashed  into  wrath 
rather  by  his  own  eloquence  than  by  the  suggestions  or»pro- 
vocations  from  without.  This  will  be  proved  by  comparing 
the  character  with  Othello  or  with  Lear.  The  conversations 
between  the  fierce  old  Doge  and  his  young  wife,  though 
languid,  are  very  beautiful;  and  the  conspiracy-scene  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  declamation — ^but  declamation  is  rather  the 
vice  than  the  beauty  of  the  French  and  Italian  drama ;  and 
even  the  noble  energy  and  force  of  such  passages  as  the  fiimous 
curse  with  which  the  Doge  takes  leave  of  life  and  Venice 
bear  too  strongly  impressed  this  air  of  rhetoric^  not  possum. 
The  description  of  the  ball,  by  the  senator  Lioni,  is  exqui- 
sitely luxuriant,  but  totally  out  of  place  in  a  tragedy :  there 
is  nothing  jc^o  in  thb  play  but  the  scene  in  which  the 
illustrious  conspirator  is  awaiting  the  sound  of  the  great  bell 
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of  St.  Mark  which  is  to  give  the  signal  for  the  massacre.* 
Id  this  the  interest  is  really  worked  up  to  a  breathless  inten- 
sity of  expectation. 

On  the  stage  the  most  successful  of  Byron's  tragedies  are 
*  Sardanapalus '  and  *  Werner  ;'  but  the  latter  derives  all  its 
effect  from  the  interest  of  the  plot,  and  the  uncertainty,  so 
artfully  kept  up,  as  to  the  real  assassin  of  Strahlenheim.  The 
language  is  throughout  little  better  than  dull  prose.  In  &ct 
this  play  is  nothing  else  but  the  admirable  prose  narrative  in 
Miss  Lee's  ^  Canterbury  Tales,'  entitled  ^  The  Hungarian's 
Story,'  arranged  into  acts  and  sbenes,  and  clumsily  cut  up 
into  phrases  of  equal  length,  by  courtesy  called  verse.  ^  Sar- 
danapalus '  has  much  higher  merit :  the  character  of  Myrrha, 
the  Ionian  slave,  is  exquisitely  and  tenderly  touched ;  and 
though  Sardanapalus  himself,  with  his  luxurious  good-natured 
effeminacy,  and  his  moments  of  heroic  courage  and  careless 
energy,  is  little  else  but  an  expansion  of  the  antithesis  of  the 
historian  and  the  satirist,  he  is  striking  and  interesting  on  the 


Of  '  The  Two  Foscari  *  we  have  only  to  remark  the  mon- 
strous improbability  of  the  sentiment  which  is  the  root  of  the 
action  —  the  frantic  and  unreasonable  love  of  country  in 
Jacopo  which  drags  him  back  from  exile  to  die  by  lingering 
torture  in  ungrateful  Venice.  But  nevertheless  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  sympathise  with  the  despair  and  agony  of  the 
DogOf  and  our  heart,  though  not  our  reason,  takes  part  in  his 
sorrow  when  the  desolate  old  man,  the  victim  of  the  impla- 
cable revenge  of  Loredano,  throws  himself  to  die  upon  the 
corpse  of  his  unhappy  son. 

In  all  these  tragedies,  though  none  of  them  are  unadorned 
with  some  noble  and  majestic  declamatory  passages,  or  with 
some  description  executed  with  Byron's  never-fiiiling  intense 
and  inward  sentiment  of  beauty,  the  general  run  of  the 
dialogue  is  singularly  prosaic  and  sober :  we  perpetually  meet 
with  long  passages  of  the  plainest  prose,  and  the  line  fre- 
quently ends  with  o/*,  to,  withf  or  some  such  wretched  mono- 
syllable, while  the  sense  is  so  often  carried,  without  any  pause, 
into  the  next  line,  that  it  is  only  when  we  read  that  we  can 
perceive  it  to  be  intended  for  metre.     This,  in  a  versifier  so 
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coiuamiiiate  as  Byron  was  when  be  pleased,  is  a  great  blemish, 
and  shows  how  little  he  had  Btndied  the  admirable  class  of 
dramatists  whose  external  forms  he  imitated  in  these  plays. 
Conieille  and  Racine  might  have  taught  him,  and  Alfieri  too, 
that  the  highest  severity  was  not  incompatible  with  the  most 
finished  and  elaborate  versification. 

We  have  now  only  to  speak  of  that  extraordinary  poem 
.^  which  b  the  most  complete  embodiment  of  all 

the  varied  discordant  elements  of  thiin  wonderful 
genius ;  nay,  which  is  a  full  expression  or  reflection  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  In  ^  Don  Juan,'  as  in  a  mirror,  we 
see  imaged  all  the  features  of  modem  society,  its  eamestneas 
and  its  mockery,  its  scepticism  and  its  fidth,  its  sublimity  and 
its  meanness.  The  prevailing  vice  of  our  age — the  haunting 
demon — is  cant :  and  of  cant  Byron  was  the  most  implacable, 
active,  and  unresting  enemy :  cant  in  all  its  myriad  disguises — 
the  cant  of  religion,  the  cant  of  morality,  the  cant  of  patriot- 
ism, the  cant  of  literature — ^it  was  his  chief  aim  and  passion  to 
attack  and  to  overthrow.  The  first  five  cantos  of  the  poem 
were  written  at  Venice  and  Ravenna,  and  ten  more  were 
gradually  added,  chiefly  at  Pisa.  The  work  is  absolutely 
without  plot  or  intrigue :  it  is  a  '  Gil  Bias '  in  easy  verse — a 
series  of  varied  and  almost  unconnected  adventures.  Don 
Juan  is  a  young  Spanish  grandee,  whose  early  education 
is  described  with  touches  of  the  sharpest  and  most  resbtless 
satire.  These  keen  razor-strokes,  though  bearing  refiurence 
to  the  hollow  hypocrisy  and  Tariufferie  of  our  age,  are  fre- 
quently directed  specify  against  Lady  Byron  and  her  &mily, 
and  never  did  genius  take  a  more  terrible  revenge  for  real  or 
imaginary  wrong.  The  young  Don  engages  in  an  amour 
with  a  married  woman  somewhat  older  than  himself^  and  is 
obliged  to  leave  Spain.  The  ship  founders  at  sea,  and,  after 
dreadful  suflerings,  the  hero  is  thrown  half-drowned  and 
starving  on  a  little  island  in  the^gean,  where  he  is  succoured 
by  Haid^,  a  Greek  girl—- one  of  Byron's  sweetest  conceptions. 
In  the  midst  of  the  wedding  festivities,  Lambro,  the  &ther 
of  Haid^,  a  pirate,  suddenly  returns ;  Juan  is  disarmed  and 
put  on  board  his  vessel,  and  carried  to  Constantinople,  where 
he  is  sold  for  a  slave,  and  is  bought  by  Gulbeyaz,  the  haughty 
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and  voluptuous  £ivourite  of  the  Sultan.  After  some  admir- 
able but  rather  warmly-coloured  scenes  in  the  seraglio,  Juan 
escapes,  and  we  find  him,  with  Johnson,  an  Englishman  who 
had  been  the  companion  of  his  captivity,  arriving  at  the 
Russian  camp  before  Izmail,  just  as  Suvorofi^  comes  to  take 
command  of  the  besiegers ;  and  we  have  a  most  vivid  and 
terrific  description  of  the  storming  of  that  devoted  place. 
Juan  afterwards  passes  some  time  at  the  court  of  Catherine 
II.,  by  whom  he  is  sent  on  a  secret  diplomatic  mission  to 
£ngland.  We  then  have  some  most  severe  and  lively  descrip- 
tions of  English  society,  in  which  all  its  weak  and  rotten 
points  are  anatomised  with  merciless  severity ;  and  we  at  last 
accompany  the  hero  to  a  villeggiaturay  or  summer-party,  at 
a  great  country-house  (a  noble  description  of  Newstead 
Abbey  is  introduced  here),  and  we  are  admitted  into  the  very 
focus  of  aristocratic  life.  Just  as  we  are  about  to  meet  with 
what  promises  to  be  a  piquant  adventure  the  poem  abruptly 
concludes. 

The  primary  characteristic  of  this  extraordinary  creation 
is  a  rapid  and  incessant  alternation  of  the  severest  satire 
and  the  gayest  and  most  comic  impressions  with  images 
the  most  solemn  or  pathetic.  The  artifice  of  the  poet  con* 
sists  in  passing  without  a  moment's  preparation,  without  any 
intermediate  state  of  transition,  from  the  loftiest  to  the  hum- 
blest images,  from  the  most  refined  to  the  most  vulgar,  from 
the  bitterest  sneer  to  the  tenderest  enthusiasm,  from  the  grin 
of  Mephistophiles  to  the  agonised  gaze  of  the  Niobe.  The 
critics  have  all  complained  of  this,  but  we  think  without 
reason,  for  it  is  in  this  that  consists  the  poem  :— < 

"  Aliter  non  fit,  Avite,  liber." 

It  is  undeniably  true  that  this  close  apposition  of  the  ridicu** 
lous  and  the  sublime,  of  the  beautiful  and  the  hideous,  gives 
an  air  of  heartless  mockery  to  the  satire,  and  of  insincerity  to 
the  tenderness ;  but  we  must  remember  that  such  apposition 
and  inconsistency  is  the  very  type  of  our  modem  society :  the 
moral  of  the  work  lies  deeper  than  the  surface,  and  we  must 
not  apply  to  this  vast  structure  of  irony  and  sadness  (a  sad- 
ness deeper  for  the  irony)  the  mere  rules  of  literary  criticism : 
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if  we  complain,  it  should  not  be  of  the  mocking  spirit  of  the 
poem,  but  of  the  hypocrisy,  cant,  and  hollowness  of  the  age. 
It  is  written  in  a  kind  of  easy  ottava  rima,  as  admirably 
suited  to  the  purpose  as  the  Spenserian  harmonies  of  Childe 
Harold'  are  to  the  subject  and  character  of  that  splendid 
work ;  and  it  is  a  curious  and  instructive  proof  of  Byron's 
admirable  skill  and  exquisite  ear,  that  in  two  poems  so  dif- 
ferent in  tone  he  should  have  used  a  metre  nearly  alike  in 
form,  but  so  admirably  varied  in  feeling  and  rhythm,  that  the 
effect  is  perfect  in  each  case.  In  ^  Don  Juan '  we  have  the 
perfection  of  easy,  fiimiliar,  lively  conversation ;  the  English 
is  as  pure  and  idiomatic  as  is  conceivable — the  style,  trans- 
parency itself.  Of  humour  this  wonderful  poem  contains  no 
trace,  but  it  b  throughout  sparkling  with  an  exhaustless  cur- 
rent of  wit — ^wit  of  the  cold  and  caustic  character  of  Beau- 
marchais  and  Voltaire.  Modem  Europe,  after  the  frenzy  of 
war  and  revolution,  feels  the  collapse,  the  exhaustion,  and 
the  weariness,  which  are  the  natural  consequence  and  reaction 
of  violent  excitement — ^the  headache  and  nausea  which  follow 
the  debauch,  the  cold  shuddering  indifference  which  succeeds 
to  the  paroxysm  of  sensuality.  Modem  society  has  acquired 
a  smooth  vamish  of  civilized  propriety,  and  the  satire  of 
Byron,  like  a  concentrated  acid,  burned  off  and  ate  away  this 
superficial  polish,  showing  the  weak  and  cracked  places  con- 
cealed^beneath.  Of  the  richness,  abundance,  and  intensity  of 
the  wit  in  this  poem,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion ;  the  ab- 
sence of  humour  is,  we  think,  as  evident.  All  his  satire  is 
caustic — all  is  negative,  not  reconstructive:  in  the  loftiest, 
the  holiest,  the  tenderest  emotions  of  the  mind  he  shows  us  a 
selfish  and  contemptible  ingredient.  Such  an  element  there 
assuredly  is  in  all  human  feelings ;  for  man  is  a  composite 
and  complicated  b^g,  and  the  taint  of  self  defiles  his  most 
elevated  sentiments. 

**  Qnidquid  agant  homines,  votam,  timor,  ira,  voluptas, 
Gaudia,  discursus,  nostri  est  farrago  libelli." 

The  secret  of  the  power  of  this  astonishing  work  is,  as  we 
have  said  before,  the  incredible  &cility  with  which  the  poet 
passes  from  the  most  tender  or  exalted  feeling  to  the  bitterest 
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and  most  sneering  mockery.  The  sarcasm  is  only  the  more 
intense  from  being  uttered  with  a  graceful  smile  and  with  the 
epigrammatic  polish  of  refined  society.  But  perpetually  as 
the  mocker  is  at  our  side,  pouring  into  our  ear,  with  the 
smooth  voice  of  Mephistophiles,  the  heart-hardening  sophis- 
tries and  the  heart-piercing  verities  of  artificial  life,  the  poet 
is  never  absent  either ;  it  is  impossible  to  surpass  those  de- 
lineations (so  numerous  and  so  beautiful)  of  the  lovely  and 
terrible  scenes  of  nature,  of  the  intoxication  of  youthful  love, 
and  the  splendid  gallantries  of  courts  and  camps.  What 
truly  poetical  figures  in  Haidee,  in  Gulbeyaz,  in  Aurora 
Baby,  in  Lambro,  in  Donna  Inez,  in  Julia  I  The  picture  of 
the  festivities  in  the  Pirate's  Isle  of  the  ^gean,  and  the  inop- 
portune return  of  Lambro,  is  superlatively  rich  and  vivid,  and 
so  is  the  caustic  portraiture  of  English  aristocratic  life. 

^  Don  Juan  '  is  a  complete  expression  of  Byron's  life  and 
genius ;.  capricious,  varied,  ranging  from  cynic  mockery  to 
the  deepest  tenderness,  it  is  also  a  perfect  type  of  the  age 
which  produced  it — an  age  at  once  sceptical  and  believing, 
bold  and  effeminate,  shameless  and  hypocritical,  coldly  cal- 
culating and  wildly  imaginative ;  and  it  was  just  that  this 
splendid  literary  career  should  close  with  a  work  which  is  so 
full  and  perfect  a  type  of  its  marked  and  inconsistent  features. 

Among  the  singular  contrasts  and  inconsistencies  which 
crowd  the  personal  and  literary  portrait  of  this  Death  of 
man,  not  the  least  striking  are  those  of  his  poli-  Byron, 
tical  existence.  Born  and  bred  an  aristocrat,  and  exhibiting 
a  tenacity  of  the  prejudices  of  rank  and  manners  even  more 
than  usually  intense,  Byron  remained  all  his  life  a  supporter 
of  extreme  liberal  opinions.  The  two  speeches,  neither  very 
successful,  and  exhibiting  rather  rhetorical  than  statesmanlike 
ability,  which  he  pronounced  in  the  House  of  Lords,  recorded 
certainly  an  unequivocal  adherence  to  liberal  doctrines ;  and 
during  his  residence  in  Italy  Byron  not  only  expressed  the 
warmest  sympathy  with  the  efforts  of  the  Carbonari,  but  even 
entered  into  the  unfortunate  speculation  of  '  The  Liberal,'  a 
journal  which  totally  &iled.  But  at  the  end  of  his  life  a  noble 
destiny  invited  him.  He  determined  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  Greek  war  of  independence,  and,  after  consecrating  to 
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a  cause  which  must  have  had  for  him,  as  a  man,  as  an  Ikig- 
lishman,  and  as  a  poet,  the  deepest  interest,  not  only  very 
considerable  sums  of  monejr,  but  great  exertiobs  also,  he  landed, 
January  4th,  1824,  at  MissolonghL  Europe  has  hardly  yet 
recovered  from  the  shock  of  grief  and  admiration  with  which 
she  learned  that  the  great  poet,  whose  gloiy  bad  filled  so 
large  a  space  of  the  social  horizon,  had  died  (April  19th, 
1824),  after  suflering  a  short  but  painful  illness  produced  by 
extreme  fiitigue  and  anxiety  acting  upon  a  mind  and  body 
worn  out  with  all  kinds  of  indulg^ice  and  emotions. 

It  was  a  braevolent  destiny  which  ordained  that  this  great 
man  should  die  on  those  shores  which  owe  half  their  immor- 
tality to  his  genius,  and  amid  a  nation  whose  noble  though 
&llen  character  he  had  rendered  so  interesting.  His  remains, 
after  being  conducted  to  the  sea-shore  amid  the  universal 
lamentations  of  the  Greek  patriots,  were  carried  to  England, 
and  interred  in  the  village  church  of  Hucknall,  in  Nottingham^ 
shire,  where  many  generations  of  his  ancestors  repose ;  and  the 
stupid  bigotry  which  refused  his  bones  a  place  in  the  national 
cemetery  of  Westminster  Abbey,  has  not  long  ago  crowned 
its  climax  of  imbecility  by  denying  within  the  walls  of  that 
Pantheon  of  England's  worthies  a  statue  to  the  memory  of 
him  who  is  the  chief  among  her  intellectual  glories  in  the 
nineteenth  century  I 

The  genius  of  Shelley  is  the  most  exceptional  and  abnormal, 
the  most  difficult  to  classify,  of  any  of  the  great 
^  ^^'  poetical  manifestations  of  the  present  i^.  No 
author  has  exerted  a  more  powerful  influence  on  detached  and 
individual  minds ;  there  is  none,  at  least  of  a  merit  in  any 
way  comparable  to  his,  who  has  exerted  so  little  influence  on 
his  time,  Byron  was  a  consunmiate  artist^  and  always  retains 
a  complete  consciousness  and  self-command.  His  muse  is^ 
Pythoness,  who,  in  the  fiercest  moments  of  possession^  remem- 
bers to  sit  gracefully  on  her  tripod.  Shelley  is  the  very  re- 
verse of  this  ;  he  does  not  possess  his  art,  but  is  possessed  ^ 
it — crushed,  overpowered,  overwhelmed;  and  if  his  works 
never  fail  to  bear  a  peculiar  inefiaceable  stamp  of  ideal  grace 
and  beauty,  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  innate  el^;ance  and 
purity  of  his  mind.     His  glory  has  been  exposed  to  a  destiny 
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as  strange  and  fantastic  as  his  life ;  his  fame  has  been  equally 
injured  by  uncandid  enemies  and  by  injudicious  admirers. 
Shelley's  biography  can  be  related  in  a  very  few  words.  In 
many  of  its  chief  outlines  it  bears  a  striking  and  melancholy 
resemblance  to  the  story  of  his  immortal  friend,  but  there 
is  a  general  vein  of  difference  pervading  even  the  most  similar 
points  in  the  history  of  the  two  men.  Both  were  unhappy 
in  their  relations  with  the  world,  and  both  sought,  and  found, 
oblivion  of  their  personal  and  social  sufferings  >in  the  love  of 
nature  and  in  the  unspeakable  raptures  of  genial  creation. 
But  in  Shelley,  both  the  sufferings  and  the  alleviation,  both 
the  disease  and  the  remedy,  were  of  the  moral  sense;  in 
Byron,  both  the  one  and  the  other  were  of  the  hearU  Byron 
was  discontented  with  the  world  as  it  is,  Shelley  was  ever 
pining  after  a  world  which  was  not.  Both  were  sprung  from 
ancient  and  noble,  houses — Shelley  was  the  son  of  a  baronet  of 
old  fiimily,  and  bom  in  1792;  they  both  received  a  very 
similar  education,  first  at  one  of  the  great  English  public 
schools,  and  afterwards  at  the  university.  From  Eton  Shelley 
was  removed  to  Oxford,  from  whence  he  was  expelled  for  the 
bold  scepticism  of  his  youthful  poem  ^  Queen  Mab/  But  the 
Harrow  boy  was  distinguished  among  his  companions  for 
generous  manliness  and  the  M'armth  of  his  schoolday  friend- 
ships :  the  young  Etonian,  delicate  and  almost  feminine  in 
frame  and  manners,  was  filled  with  anguish  at  the  foretaste 
of  the  world  which  the  republican  constitution  of  a  great 
English  school  offers  to  the  child  yet  warm  from  the  soft 
existence  of  home.  Shelley  left  Eton  with  his  mind  full  of 
terror,  disgust,  and  sensitiveness,  and  on  entering  on  his  Ox- 
ford life  plunged  ardently  into  a  sea  of  abstract  and  physical 
study.  The  spirit  of  resistance  to  authority  and  dogmatism, 
so  natural  to  a  youthful  and  enthusiastic  temperament,  and 
combined  with  a  vague  course  of  reading,  led  him  to  scepti- 
cism, and  scepticism  to  atheism — ^if  that  system  of  belief  may 
be  called  atheism,  which,  while  denying  the  existence  of  a 
Divine  Being,  such  as  we  conceive  the  Deity  to  be,  supplies 
its  place  by  an  imaginary  existence  whose  qualities  and  attri- 
butes, at  least  as  far  as  they  are  not  mere  abstractions,  cor- 
respond  exactly  with  our    own   conclusions    respecting  its 
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nature.  He  published  one  or  two  trifling  productions,  appa- 
rently intended  to  brave  the  University,  was  expelled  firom 
Oxford,  and  soon  afterwards  renounced,  when  little  past  his 
boyhood,  by  his  fiunily.  At  eighteen  he  published  the  wild 
and  fitntastic  poem  ^  Queen  Mab,'  which  was  at  the  same 
time  a  formal  exposition  of  the  doctrines  he  had  adopted  in 
religious  and  political  philosophy,  chiefly  consisting  of  the 
fallacies  and  paradoxes  of  the  French  writers  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  sting  of  this  work  lies  in  the  notes^  which  are, 
however,  little  more  than  the  often-refuted  dreams  of  the  phi- 
lanthropbt  humanitarian  theorists,  but  the  poem  contains 
many  passages  of  that  peculiar  and  inimitable  melody  which 
forms  the  great  charm  of  Shelley's  writings. 

At  this  period  of  his  life,  while  yet  a  mere  boy,  Shelley 
married  a  girl  of  inferior  birth  and  education,  and  travelled 
for  some  time  on  the  continent.  His  union  was  unhappy, 
and,  after  once  more  returning  for  some  time  to  England,  he 
was  separated  from  his  wife.  During  this  short  residence  in  his 
own  country  he  lived  principally  amid  the  beautiful  scenery 
of  Windsor ;  and  here  he  wrote  his  poem  of  ^  Alastor,  or 
the  Spirit  of  Solitude.'  In  this  work,  a  wild  romantic 
poem,  he  describes  the  early  fate  of  a  youth,  whose  mind, 
elevated  and  purified  by  a  lofty  and  benevolent  philosophy, 
pines  after  communion  with  a  similar  spirit,  and  who  dies 
desponding  at  not  finding  such  a  being.*  The  strength  of  the 
poem  consists  in  the  exquisitely  rich  and  ideal  descriptions  of 
solitary  woodland  scenery,  for  which  Shelley  had,  indeed,  a 
poet's  eye.  On  being  separated,  by  the  intervention  of  the 
law,  from  his  wife,  he  soon  afterwards  contracted  a  second 
marriage,  with  the  daughter  of  Godwin,  a  man  whose  opinions 
were  in  many  respects  in  harmony  with  his  own ;  and  retir- 
ing to  a  village  in  Buckinghamshire,  produced  ^  The  Revolt 
of  Islam,'  a  rapturous  declamatory  narrative,  exhibiting, 
under  an  allegorical  form,  the  triumph  of  his  philanthropic 
theories  over  the  tyranny,  hypocrisy,  and  hollowness  which 
he  considered  inseparable  from  all  the  religious  and  political 
systems  adopted  by  mankind.  His  health  was  now  so  weak 
— ^his  fortune,  in  spite  of  the  singular  simplicity  of  his  mode 
of  life,  so  dilapidated — that  he  could  no  longer .  remain  in 
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England.  He  left  his  country,  in  1818,  never  to  return,  and 
went  directly  to  Italy,  where  he  settled  in  a  climate  and  a 
country  much  more  congenial  to  his  poetical  temperament. 
He  now  produced  his  drama  of  '  Prometheus  Unbound,'  in 
some  measure  suggested,  as  far  as  its  pure  lyric  form  and 
colossal  grandeur  of  outline  are  concerned,  by  the  '  Prome- 
theus '  of  .^^hylus.  In  spite  of  the  transcendental  reveries 
of  modem,  and  particularly  of  German,  criticism,  which  has 
discovered^  in  the  gigantic  drama  of  the  Athenian,  an  alle- 
gorical shadowing  forth  of  primeval  struggles  between  human* 
will  and  fate,  between  the  good  and  evil  principles  of  human- 
ity, we  are  apt  to  believe  that  this  lyric  tn^edy  had  no  such 
esoteric  and  mysterious  meaning,  and  that  JBschylus  simply 
embodied  the  traditional  mythology  of  his  country,  just  as 
the  rude  monkish  artist  revived  on  his  stage  the  events  of 
the  Christian  history.  The  transcendental  exposition,  how- 
ever, was  best  suited  to  Shelley's  theory  and  object;  and, 
therefore,  in  his  '  Prometheus  Unbound '  he  has  essayed  to 
grive  us  the  complement  or  companion-picture  to  the  wild  and 
phantasmagorial  drama  of  JEschylus.  His  hero  is  nothing 
but  a  personification  of  man's  indomitable  resistance  to  the 
tyranny  of  religions  and  governments ;  for  to  religion  and 
government  he  attributed  all  the  ills  which  afBict  humanity. 
It  contains  passages  of  the  sublimest  grandeur,  and  the  most 
wonderful  richness  of  imagination;  but  the  effect  of  the 
whole  is  so  vaporous  and  unsubstantial,  the  images  which  he 
evokes  are  so  unsolid,  that  not  even  the  unsurpassable  purity 
of  the  diction,  and  the  unequalled  variety  of  the  lyric  music, 
can  preserve  us  from  weariness  and  a  painful  sense  of  dreamy 
confusion.  As  to  the  attacks  upon  all  systems  of  religion, 
which  he  calls  priestcraft,  and  all  systems  of  government, 
which  he  styles  tyranny,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  refute 
them  seriously  here.  Religion  and  government,  the  priest 
and  the  king,  viewed  from  the  paint  which  Shelley  has 
selectedj  are,  indeed,  open  to  all  the  charges  he  brings  against 
them.  But  the  &llacy  precisely  consists  in  his  taking  that 
point,  and  arguing  ex  abusu,  the  most  &.tal  of  all  sophistries. 
It  is  obvious  that  false  religions  and  bad  kings  are  great 
evils,  but  the  portion  of  human  woe  and  crime  which  is  pro-* 
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duced  by  the  most  degrading  of  saperstitioDS  and  the  croellest 
of  despots  is  very  fiur  indeed  from  being  comparable  to  the 
evils  traceable  to  man's  own  selfishness  and  passions:  and 
another  great  error  of  Shelley,  and  such  reesoners,  is  the 
supposition  that  religion  and  kingship  are  something  extra- 
neous, foreign  to  our  nature,  and  imposed  by  a  superior  and 
independent  force;  whereas  all  experience  and  argument 
show  that  these  institutions,  whether  good  or  bad,  are  essen- 
tially the  expression  of  man's  own  wants  and  condition,  and 
are  modified,  not  ab  exira^  but  ab  inira. 

In  Shelley's  writings  it  is  very  easy  to  separate  the  philo- 
sophy from  the  poetry ;  and  the  philosophy,  though  so  hostile 
to  existing  conditions  of  society,  is  so  free  from  any  moral 
impurity,  so  ethereal,  so  imbued  with  deep  love  for  every- 
thing noble  and  elevated,  and  withal  so  exceedingly  abstract 
and  impracticable,  that  we  do  not  think  it  is  likely  to  do 
much  harm ;  or,  rather,  the  lovely  and  incessant  manifesta- 
tions of  beauty  in  which  it  is  clothed  are  calculated  to  do 
more  good  to  the  miud  of  a  young  and  enthusiastic  reader, 
than  the  declamatory  sophistries  of  the  reasoning  can  do 
injury. 

In  1819  Shelley  produced  a  work  surprisingly  distinct,  in 
form  and  spirit,  from  any  of  his  previous  poems. 
This  was  the  tragedy  of  ^The  Cenci,'  founded 
upon  one  of  the  most  horrible  domestic  tragedies  recorded  in 
the  black  annals  of  Italian  society  in  the  Middle  Ages — 
anoals  which  seem  written  with  blood  and  poison,  and  re- 
calling a  mode  of  existence  only  the  more  revolting  from 
the  glow  of  intellectual  splendour  which  art,  literature,  and 
civilization  throw  over  corruption  and  profligacy.  This  poi^ 
tion  of  history  resembles  the  terrific  picture  of  Ccnreggio  in 
which  the  gilded  wreathing  serpents  are  twined  around  the 
features  ,of  Medusa,  lovely  but  infernal.  The  style  of  this 
play  is  astonishingly  intense  and  nervous,  and  the  character 
of  the  unhappy  Beatrice  contains  some  strokes  of  true  and 
profound  pathos,  particularly  the  scene  before  her  execution. 
The  &ther  is  one  of  those  demons  of  wickedness  which  hap- 
pily are  so  rare,  that  our  incredulity  becomes  an  antidote  to 
our  loathing.    Such  beings  are  unfit  for  dramatic  purposes. 
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and  it  is  no  defence  to  say  that  they  have  existed :  they  are 
j         foul  anomalies. 

I  We  have  but  few  words  to  say  of  a  number  of  Shelley's 

I         subsequent  poems — *  Hellas/  '  The  Witch  of  Atlas/  *  Ado- 
:         Dais '  (a  lament  for  the  death  of  Keats),  and  ^  Rosalind  and 
f         Helen.*     In  the  former  two  of  these  works  we  have  a  repe- 
i         tition,  though  in  somewhat  feebler  and  more  diluted  language, 
t         of  the   same  wild   declamation  against  the  corruptions  of 
;         society  which  forms  the  staple  of  his  earlier  poems,  and  a 
reiteration  of  the  same  &llacies  about  priestcraft  and  king- 
(         crafl ;  but  ^  Adonais '  is  a  beautiful  and  affectionate  tribute 
i         to  the  memory  of  Keats,  whose  early  death  deprived  the 
world  of  the  promise  of  a  great  poet,  and  whose  manner  of 
thinking  and   writing  had  much  in  common  with  that   of 
Shelley.     In  *  Rosalind  and  Helen  *  we  have  an  exposition 
\  (in  form  of  a  domestic  tale)  of  the  evils  which  the  poet  sup- 

i         poses  to  arise  from  the  institution  of  marriage.     He  shows 
[  us  two  beautiful  and  accomplished  beings,  one  of  whom  is 

,  driven  to  despair  and  death  by  the  tyranny  and  caprices  of 
.  an  old  and  repulsive  husband,  while  the  other  lives  a  life  of 
happiness  and  innocence  in  a  union  not  sanctified  by  the  in- 
I  dissoluble  tie  of  marriage.  But,  in  all  human  affairs,  ^^  abusus 
J  non  tollit  usum,"  and  this  tie  was  undoubtedly  invented  for 

;         the  general  welfare  of  mankind,  to  which  experience  shows 
I  that  it  in  the  fnain  conduces :  so  the  selection  of  an  arbitrary 

f  and  imaginary  case,  where  misery  follows  wedlock,  and  hap- 

piness is  assured  by  a  kind  of  philosophical  concubinage, 
proves  nothing  at  all.     It  would  be  just  as  easy,  and  infinitely 
I  more  in  accordance  with  ordinary  experience,  to  select  an 

exactly  opposite  case.  Such  theorists  begin  at  the  wrong 
end :  marriage  is  not  bad  because  married  people  are  some- 
times unhappy  together,  but  people  may  be  unhappy  though 
marriage  in  the  main  is  good. 

The  death  of  this  exquisite  poet,  and  benevolent  visionary, 
was  singular  and  melancholy.  He  was  returning  in  a  small 
yacht  from  Ravenna  to  Rome,  when  his  vessel  was  caught  by^ 
a  squall  in  the  Bay  of  Spezzia,  and  Shelley  and  his  two  com- 
panions perished.  The  poet's  body  was  afterwards  washed 
on  shore,  and  burned,  after  the  ancient  manner,  on  a  funeral 
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pile,  in  presence  of  Byron  and  several  others  of  his  friends. 
The  ashes  of  Shelley  were  buried  in  the  Protestant  cemetery 
of  Some,  near  the  pyramid  of  Cestius — a  spot  of  sad  and 
tranquil  loveliness,  where  repose  the  remains  of  many  English 
wanderers. 

Shelley  died  in  1822,  and  in  his  end,  and  even  in  the  man- 
ner of  his  funeral,  there  was  something  strangely  in  accordance 
with  his  life  and  sorrows.  In  spite  of  the  hostile  and  revo- 
lutionary tone  of  his  philosophy,  he  was,  as  a  man,  mild, 
benevolent,  temperate,  refined :  his  person,  almost  ethereal  in 
Its  delicacy,  was  in  apt  accordance  with  the  abstract  and  vision- 
ary tone  of  his  writings :  the  chief  characteristic  of  his  poetry 
is  its  profusion  of  imagery,  and  a  spiritual,  tender  harmony, 
like  the  fitful  music  of  the  JSolian  harp,  which  no  English 
poet  has  ever  surpassed  in  variety  and  sweetness  :  the  images 
are  of  a  character  at  once  bold  and  tender  in  the  highest 
degree;  his  intensely  passionate  study  of  Greek  literature 
(particularly  the  lyric  writings)  gives  a  peculiar  air  of  clas- 
sical purity  and  transparency  to  his  conceptions];  and  from  the 
same  inexhaustible  source  he  drew  those  artifices  of  metrical 
arrangement  which  make  the  English  language,  in  his  hands, 
as  flexible,  as  musical  as  the  Greek  itself.  One  peculiarity  in 
his  manner  is  particularly  to  be  noticed :  it  is  what  may  be 
called  incaienation^  a  linking  together  of  images,  each  of 
which  is  attached  to  that  which  precedes  it,  and  which  in  its 
turn  suggests  another  which  follows  it,  but  which  often  lead 
the  reader  far  away  from  the  original  generating  idea ;  so  that, 
if  we  take  two  images  placed  even  at  a  short  interval  from 
each  other,  we  shall  often  be  astonished  that  two  ideas  so 
different  can  be  connected  together  by  any  middle  term. 
Shelley's  mind  was  in  the  highest  degree  impressionable — nay, 
almost  feminine ;  and  thus  we  often  perceive  a  want  of  keeping 
and  relief  in  the  subordinate  parts  of  his  diction  :  the  subsi- 
diary or  illustrative  image  is  as  vivid  as  that  which  it  is  meant 
to  enforce  or  interpret ;  and  in  him  we  find  a  perpetual  inter- 
change of  type  and  thing  typified,  as,  for  instance,  in  his  exqui- 
site '  Ode  to  the  West  Wind,'  where  the  dead  leaves  are 
compared  to  ghosts  flying  before  the  spell  of  an  enchanter. 
Shakspeare  has  innumerable  examples  of  this  incatenation  of 
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metaphors  and  images:  it  is  impossible  to  open  his  plays 
without  seeing  plentiful  instances  of  it :  it  is,  indeed,  the  cha- 
racteristic of  his  manner :  but  in  him  the  secondary,  the  illus- 
trative, is  always  subordinate ;  while  in  Shelley  the  ornament 
perpetually  eclipses  the  thing  to  be  adorned.  In  short,  Shak- 
speare  ^^  writes  all  like  a  man^*  while  Shelley  writes  like  a 
woman.  This  singular  tendency  sometimes  renders  passages 
otherwise  beautiful  almost  unintelligible,  as,  for  instance,  in 
those  wonderful  lines  ^  On  a  Cloud,'  where  the  illustrations, 
drawn  from  animated  nature,  are  so  crowded  in  the  delineation 
of  inanimate  things,  that  the  effect  is  rather  fantastical  and 
dazzling  than  beautiful  or  distinct.  Conscious,  too,  perhaps, 
of  this  feminineness  of  mind,  so  ill  in  accordance  with  the 
liaughty  and  serene  tone  of  philosophy  which  he  struggled  to 
maintain^  he  was  apt  to  exaggerate  the  horrible  and  repulsive, 
and  his  struggles  to  attain  energy  and  a  fierce  declamatory 
tone  are  often  rather  extravagant  than  powerful.  But  with 
all  these  deductions  made,  the  genius  of  Shelley  will  not  fail 
to  be  held  by  posterity  as  a  wonderful  manifestation  of  power, 
of  grace,  and  sweetness ;  and  the  ode  we  have  just  quoted,  and 
the  lovely  ^  Lines  written  in  the  Euganean  Hills,'  and  that  to 
a  *  Skylark,'  which  is  the  very  warbling  of  the  trittmphant 
bird,  and  the  tender  beauty  of  the  '  Sensitive  Plant,'  and  the 
magical  translations  of  the  <  Walpui^isnacht '  of  Goethe^  and 
a  thousand  passages  in  the  longer  poems,  will  form  fot  the 
memory  of  Shelley  a  wreath  of  fadeless  flowers  worthy  of  liim 
who  was  the  friend  of  Byron,  and  the  pure  apostle  of  a  noble 
but  mistaken  philanthropy. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  MODERN  NOVELISTS. 

Prose  Fiction—- The  Romance:  Walpole,  Mn.  Radcliffe,  Lewis,  Matorin, 
and  Mn.  Shelley— Jamct,  Ainsworth,  and  Bnlwer — ^The  Novel :  Miss 
Barney— Godwin— Miss  Edgeworth — Local  Novels:  Gait,  Wilson, 
Banim,  &c— Fashionable  Novels :  Ward,  Lister,  &c — Miss  Austen— 
Hook — Mrs.  Trollope— Miss  Mitford — Warren — Dickens — Novels  of 
Foreign  Life:  Beckford,  Hope,  and  Morier— Naval  and  Military 
Novels :  Marryat  and  R.  Scott 

The  department  of  English  literature  which  has  been  culti* 

Prose  vated  during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  and  the 

fiction.        commencement  of  the  present  century  with  the 

grreatest  assiduity  and  success  is  undoubtedly  that  of  prose 

fiction — the  romance  and  the  novel. 

This  branch  of  our  subject  is  so  extensive,  and  it  embraces 
such  a  multitude  of  works  and  names,  that  the  only  feasible 
method  of  treating  it  so  as  to  give  an  idea  of  its  immense 
riches  and  fertility  will  be  to  classify  the  authors  and  their 
prodvictions  into  a  few  great  general  species :  and  though  there 
are  some  names  (as  that  of  Bulwer,  for  example)  which  may 
appear  to  belong  to  several  of  these  subdivisions,  our  plan  will 
be  found,  we  trust,  to  secure  clearness  and  aid  the  memory. 
The  divisions  which  we  propose  are  as  follows :  I.  Romances 
properly  so  called ;  i.  e,  works  of  narrative  fiction,  embodying 
periods  of  ancient  or  middle-age  history,  the  adventures  of 
which  are  generally  of  a  picturesque  and  romantic  character, 
and  the  personages  (whether  taken  from  history,  or  invented  ' 

so  as  to  accord  with  the  time  and  character  of  the  action)  of  ' 
a  lofly  and  imposing  kind.  II.  The  vast  class  of  pictures  ' 
of  society,  whether  invented  or  not.  These  are  generally  I 
novels,  t.  e,  romans  de  vie  intimey  though  some,  as  those  i 
of  Godwin,  may  be  highly  imaginative,  and  even  tragic.  i 
This  class  contains  a  great  treasury  of  what  may  be  called  , 
pictures  of  local  manners,   as  of   Scottish  and  Irish   life. 
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m.  Oriental  novels— a  branch  almost  peculiar  to  English 
fiction ;  and  originating  partly  in  the  acquaintance  with  the 
East  derived  by  Great  Britain  from  her  gigantic  Oriental 
empire,  and  partly  from  the  Englishman's  restless,  inappeas- 
able  passion  for  travelling.  lY .  Naval  and  military  novels ; 
giving  pictures  of  striking  adventure,  and  containing  records 
of  England's  innumerable  triumphs,  by  sea  and  land,  together 
with  sketches  of  the  manners,  habits,  and  feelings  of  our 
soldiers  and  sailors. 

The  history  of  modern  prose  fiction  in  England  will  be 
found  to  accord  pretty  closely  with  the  classifica- 
tion we  have  just  adopted.  We  have  spoken  in  ^  ^' 
another  place  of  the  three  patriarchs  of  the  English  novel — 
Richardson,  Fielding,  and  Smollett ;  and  the  immense  class  of 
works  we  are  about  to  consider  may  be  looked  upon  as  totally 
distinct  horn  the  immortal  productions  of  these  great  men, 
though  the  first  impulse  given  to  prose  fiction  will  be  found 
to  have  been  in  no  sense  communicated  by  '  Clarissa,' '  Tom 
Jones,'  or  ^  Roderick  Random.'  This  impulse  was  given  by 
Horace  Walpole,  the  fastidious  dilettante  and  brilliant  chro- 
nicler of  the  court  scandal  of  his  day,  a  man  of  singularly 
acute  penetration,  of  sparkling  epigrammatic  style,  but  of  a 
mind  devoid  of  enthusiasm  and  elevation.  Rather  a  French 
courtier  in  taste  and  habits  than  an  English  nobleman,  he 
retired  early  from  political  life,  veiling  a  certain  conscious- 
ness of  political  incapacity  under  an  effeminate  and  affected 
contempt  for  a  parliamentary  career,  and  shut  himself  up  in 
his  little  &ntastic  Gothic  castle  at  Strawberry  Hill,  to  collect 
armour,  medals,  manuscripts,  and  painted  glass,  and  to  chro- 
nicle with  malicious  assiduity,  in  his  vast  and  brilliant  corre- 
spondence, the  absurdities,  follies,  and  weaknesses  of  his  day« 

'  The  Castle  of  Otranto '  is  a  short  tale,  written  with  great 
rapidity  and  without  any  preparation,  in  which  the  first  sue-* 
cessful  attempt  was  made  to  take  the  Feudal  Age  as  the 
period,  and  the  passion  of  mysterious,  superstitious  terror  as 
the  prime  mover,  of  an  interesting  fiction.  The  supernatural 
machinery  consists  of  a  gigantic  armed  figure  dimly  seen  at 
nudnight  in  the  gloomy  halls  and  huge  staircases  of  this  feudal 
abode — of  a  colossal  helmet  which  finds  its  way  into  the  court* 
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yard,  filling  everybody  with  dread  and  consternation— of  a 
picture  which  descends  from  its  frame  to  upbraid  a  wicked 
oppressor— of  a  vast  apparition  at  the  end — and  a  liberal  allow- 
ance of  secret  panels,  subterranean  passages,  breathless  pur- 
suit and  escape.  The  manners  are  totally  absurd  and  unnatural, 
the  heroine  being  one  of  those  inconsistent  portraits  in  which 
the  sentimental  languor  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  super- 
added to  the  female  character  of  the  Middle  Ages — ^in  short, 
one  of  those  incongruous  contradictions  which  we  meet  in  all 
the  romantic  fictions  before  Scott. 

The  immense  success  of  Walpole's  original  and  cleverly- 
Mn.  Had-  written  tale  encouraged  other  and  more  accom- 
cliffe.  plished  artists  to  follow  in  the  same  track.  After 
mentioning  Clara  Reeve,  whose  ^  Old  English  Baron '  con- 
tains the  same  defects  without  the  beauties  of  Walpole's 
haunted  castle,  we  come  to  the  great  name  of  this  class, 
Anne  Badcliffe,  whose  numerous  romances  exhibit  a  very 
high  order  of  genius,  and  a  surprising  power  (perhaps  never 
equalled)  over  the  emotions  of  fear  and  undefined  mysterious 
suspense.  Her  two  greatest  works  are,  ^  The  Romance  of  the 
Forest,'  and  ^  The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho.'  The  scenery  of 
her  predilection  is  that  of  Italy  and  the  south  of  France; 
and  though  she  does  not  place  the  reader  among  the  fierce 
and  picturesque  life  of  the  Middle  Ages,  she  has,  perhaps, 
rather  gained  than  lost  by  choosing  the  ruined  castles  of  the 
Pyrenees  and  Apennines  for  the  theatre,  and  the  dark  pas- 
sions of  profligate  Italian  counts  for  the  principal  moving 
power,  of  her  wonderful  fictions.  The  substance  of  them  all 
is  pretty  nearly  the  same ;  and  the  author's  total  incapacity 
to  paint  individual  character  only  makes  us  the  more  admire 
the  power  by  which  she  interests  us  through  the  never-&iling 
medium  of  suspense.  Mystery  is  the  whole  spelL  Nothing 
can  be  poorer  and  more  conventional  than  the  personi^^ : 
they  are  not  human  bemgs,  nor  eVen  the  types  of  classes ; 
they  have  no  more  Individuality  than  the  pieces  of  a  chess- 
board ;  they  are  merely  counters ;  but  the  skill  with  which 
the  author  juggles  with  them  gives  them  a  kind  of  awful 
necromantic  interest.  The  characters  are  mere  abstract  alge- 
braical expressions,  but  they  are  made  the  exponents  of  such 
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terrible  and  intense  fear,  suffering,  and  suspense,  that  ive 
sympathise  with  their  fate  as  if  they  were  real.  Her  reper- 
tory is  very  limited :  a  persecuted  sentimental  young  lady, 
a  wicked  and  mysterious  count,  a  haggard  monk,  a  tattling 
but  faithful  waiting-maid, — such  is  the  poor  human  element 
out  of  which  these  wonderful  structures  are  created.  Balzac, 
in  one  of  his  tales,  speaks  with  great  admiration  of  an  artist 
who,  by  a  few  touches  of  his  pencil,  could  give  to  a  most 
commonplace  scene  an  air  of  overpowering  horror,  and 
throw  over  the  most  ordinary  and  prosaic  objects  a  spectral 
air  of  crime  and  blood.  Through  a  half-opened  door  you  see 
a  bed  with  the  clothes  confusedly  heaped,  as  in  some  death- 
struggle,  over  an  undefined  object  which  fancy  whispers  must 
be  a  bleeding  corpse ;  on  the  floor  you  see  a  slipper,  an  upset 
candlestick,  and  a  knife  perhaps;  and  these  hints  tell  the 
story  of  blood  more  significantly  and  more  powerfully  than 
the  most  tremendous  detail,  because  the  imagination  of  man 
is  more  powerful  than  art  itself: — 

<*  Over  all  there  hong  a  cloud  of  fear, 
A  sense  of  mystery  the  spirit  dannted, 
And  said,  as  plain  as  whisper  to  the  ear, 
The  place  is  haunted." 

The  great  defect  of  Anne  Radcliffe's  fictions  is  not  their 
tediousness  of  description,  nor  even  the  somewhat  mawkish 
sentimentality  with  which  they  may  be  reproached,  nor  the 
feebly-elegant  verses  which  the  heroines  are  represented  as 
writing  on  all  occasions  (indeed  all  these  things  indirectly 
conduce  to  the  effect  by  contrast  and  preparation) ;  but  the 
unfortunate  principle  she  had  imposed  upon  herself,  of 
clearing  up,  at  the  end  of  the  story,  all  the  circumstances 
that  appeared  supernatural — of  carrying  us,  as  it  were,  behind 
the  scenes  at  the  end  of  the  play,  and  showing  us  the  dirty 
ropes  and  trap-doors,  the  daubed  canvas,  the  Bengal  fire,  by 
which  these  wonderful  impressions  had  been  produced.  If 
we  had  supped  after  the  play  with  the  "  blood-bolter'd 
Banquo,"  or  the  "  majesty  of  buried  Denmark,"  we  should 
not  probably  be  able  to  feel  a  due  amount  of  terror  the  next 
time  we  saw  them  on  the  stage ;  but  in  Mrs.  Badcliffe,  where 
the  feeling  of  terror  is  the  principal  thing  aimed  at,  this 
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diacoTeiy  of  the  mechanism  deprives  as  of  all  future  interest 
in  the  story;  for,  after  all,  pure  fear — sensual^  not  moral, 
fear — ia  by  no  means  a  legitimate  object  of  high  art. 

A  class  of  writing  apparendy  so  easy,  and  likely  to  pro- 
Lewig,  •  ^"^  ^  powerful  and  universal  an  ^ect — an 
Hfttarin,  and  effect  even  more  powerful  on  the  least  critical 
*  *^'  minds — was,  of  course,  followed  by  a  crowd  of 
writers.  Most  of  these  have  descended  to  oblivion  and  a 
deserved  neglect  We  may  say  a  few  words  of  Lewis,  Ma- 
torin,  and  Mrs.  Shelley.  The  first  of  these,  a  good-natured 
effeminate  man  of  fiushion,  the  friend  of  Byron,  and  one  of 
the  early  literary  advisers  of  Scott,  was  the  first  to  introduce 
into  England  a  taste  for  the  in&nt  German  literature  of  that 
day,  with  its  spectral  ballads  and  diablerie  of  all  kinds.  He 
was  a  man  of  lively  and  cliildish  imagination ;  and  besides 
his  metrical  translations  of  the  ballads  of  Burger,  and  others 
of  the  same  class,  he  published  a  prose  romance  called  *  The 
Monk,'  full  of  horrible  crimes  and  diabolic  agency.  It 
contains  several  passages  of  considerable  power,  particularly 
the  episode  of  '  The  Bleeding  Nun,'  in  which  the  wandering 
Jew — ^that  godsend  for  all  writers,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent, 
of  the  '^  intense "  or  demoniac  school — ^is  introduced  with 
picturesque  effect ;  but  the  book  owes  its  continued  popularity 
(though,  we  are  happy  to  say,  only  among  half-educated 
young  men  and  ecstatic  milliners)  chiefly  to  the  licentious 
warmth  of  many  of  its  scenes.  Maturin  was  a  young  Irish- 
man of  great  promise  and  still  greater  vanity,  who  carried 
the  intellectual  merits  and  defects  of  his  countrymen  to  an 
extreme  little  short  of  caricature :  his  imagination  was  vivid, 
and  he  possessed  a  kind  of  extravagant  and  convulsive  elo- 
quence, but  his  works  are  full  of  the  most  outrageous  absurdi- 
ties. He  perpetually  mistakes  monstrosity  for  power,  and 
lasciviousness  for  warmth.  His  life  was  short  and  unhappy, 
and  his  chief  work  is  '  Melmoth,'  a  fiirrago  of  impossible  and 
inconceivable  adventures,  without  plan,  or  coherence,  in  which 
the  Devil  (who  is  represented  as  an  Irish  gentleman  of  good 
family  in  the  eighteenth  century)  is  the  chief  agent.  Mrs. 
Shelley  is  known  also,  in  this  department,  as  the  authoress  of 
the  powerful  tale  of  *  Frankenstein,'  in  which  a  young  student 
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of  physiology  succeeds  in  constructing,  out  of  the  horrid 
remnants  of  the  churchyard  and  dissecting-room,  a  kind  of 
monster,  to  which  he  afterwards  gives,  apparently  by  the 
agency  of  galvanism,  a  kind  of  spectral  and  convulsive  life. 
This  existence,  rendered  insupportable  to  the  monster  by  his 
vain  cravings  after  human  sympathy,  and  by  his  conscious<^ 
ness  of  his  own  deformity,  is  employed  in  inflicting  (in  some 
cases  involuntarily)  the  most  dreadful  retribution  on  the 
guilty  philosopher ;  and  some  of  the  chief  appearances  of  the 
monster,  particularly  the  moment  when  he  begins  to  move 
for  the  first  time,  and,  towards  the  end  of  the  book,  among 
the  eternal  snows  of  the  arctic  circle,  are  managed  with  a 
striking  and  breathless  effect,  that  makes  us  for  a  moment 
'forget  the  childish  improbability  and  melodramatic  extrava* 
gance  of  the  tale. 

To  this  subdivision  will  belong  the  works  of  that  most  easy 
and  prolific  writer,  James — ^the  most  indus-  james  and 
trious,  if  not  always  most  successful,  imitator  of  Ainsworth. 
Scott,  in  revival  of  chivalric  and  middle-age  scenes.  The 
number  of  James's  works  is  immense,  but  they  bear  among 
themselves  a  family  likeness  so  strong,  and  even  oppressive, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  consider  this  author  otherwise  than  as 
an  ingenious  imitator  and  copyist — first  of  Scott,  and  secondly 
of  himself.  The  spirit  of  repetition  is,  indeed,  carried  so  far, 
that  it  is  possible  to  guess  beforehand,  and  with  perfect 
certainty,  the  principal  contents,  and  even  the  chief  per- 
sons, of  one  of  James's  historical  novels.  His  heroes  and 
heroines,  whose  features  are  almost  always  gracefully  and 
elegantly  sketched  in,  have  more  of  the  English  than  con- 
tinental character.  We  are  sure  to  have  a  nondescript  gro- 
tesque as  a  secondary  personage — a  half-crazy  jester,  ever 
hovering  between  the  harebrained  villain  and  the  £dthful 
retainer :  we  may  count  upon  abundance  of  woodland 
scenery  (often  described  with  singular  delicacy  and  tender- 
ness of  language)  and  moonlight  rendezvous  of  robbers  and 
conspirators.  But  whereas  Scott  has  all  these  things,  it  must 
be  remembered  how  much  more  he  has  beside.  He  looks 
through  all  things  ^*  with  a  learned  spirit :"  James  stops  short 
here,  unless  we  notice  his  innumerable  pictures  of  battles. 
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tournaments,  huntingHBcenes,  and  old  castles,  where  we  find 
much  more  of  the  forced  and  artificial  accuracy  of  the  anti- 
quary, than  of  the  poet's  all-embracing,  all-imagining  eye. 
James  is  particularly  versed  in  the  history  of  France,  and 
some  of  his  most  successful  novels  have  reference  to  that 
country,  among  which  we  may  mention  ^Richelieu.'  His 
great  deficiency  is  want  of  real,  direct,  powerful  human 
passion,  and  consequently  of  life  and  movement  in  his  in- 
trigues. There  is  thrown  over  his  fictions  a  general  air  of 
good-natured,  frank,  and  well-bred  refinement,  which,  how- 
ever laudable,  cannot  fail  to  be  found  rather  tiresome  and 
monotonous. 

This  difference  between  the  works  of  Scott  and  those 
among  his  imitators  who  have  endeavoured  to  revive  the 
phantoms  of  past  ages  with  ^'  the  very  form  and  pressure  of 
the  time,"  is  also  perceptible  in  the  works  of  Ainsworth  and 
Bulwer:  of  course  we  allude  only  to  .those  in  which  are 
depicted  the  manners  of  by-gone  society.  Both  of  these 
authors  have  enjoyed  a  very  high  degree  of  popularity ;  and 
though  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  author  of  *  Eugene 
Aram '  to  compare  him,  in  a  general  sense,  with  the  writer 
of  '  Rookwood '  and  '  Jack  Sheppard,'  yet  we  may  with  ad- 
vantage establish  a  parallel  between  these  two  novelists  as 
fiir  as  they  are  historical.  Several  of  Ainsworth's  earlier  and 
best  works  were  pictures  of  mediaeval  manners  and  society, 
and  they  exhibited,  together  with  much  of  the  extravagance, 
&lse  taste,  and  melodramatic  exaggeration  of  youthful  pro- 
ductions, no  small  amount  of  power,  picturesqueness,  and 
originality. 

It  may  appear  unjust  to  the  genius  of  Victor  Hugo  to  say 
so,  but  to  our  minds  the  romances  of  Ainsworth  possess  more 
resemblance  to  the  particular  manner  of 'Notre  Dame  de 
Paris '  than  any  other  productions  of  English  literature.  If 
the  romantic  school  of  modern  France  was  really  generated, 
as  some  critics  maintain,  by  the  unexampled  &scination  of 
Scott's  historical  fictions,  the  offspring  very  soon  lost  all 
family  resemblance  to  its  parent.  All  that  is  essential  and 
characteristic  in  Scott  has  disappeared — the  simplicity,  the 
ease,  the  natural  and  unforced  pathos,  the  fresh  and  manly 
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drollery,  the  obtaining  of  the  most  powerful  impressions  by 
the  play  of  ordinary  but  consistent  characters.  Instead  of 
this  we  have,  in  the  modern  French  school,  an  intense  con- 
vulsive energy,  proceeding,  not  by  gradual  and  uninterrupted 
progression,  but  by  violent  and  consequently  temporary  j^A* 
of  passion  and  surprise.  In  Scott  there  are  very  few  scenes 
which  can  be  detached  bodily  from  the  work  so  as  to  lose  no 
portion  of  their  interest  and  picturesqueness,  and  capable  of 
forming  gems  or  brilliant  extracts  in  a  Chrestomathia ;  whereas, 
in  the  other  writers,  these  bright  and  salient  scenes  form  pre- 
cisely the  merit  of  the  worJL,  and  the  writers  seem  to  be  of 
the  opinion  of  Bayes  in  *  The  Rehearsal,'  who  asks  "  what  the 
plague  is  the  use  of  the  plot,  but  to  bring  in  the  fine  things  ?* 
The  general  tone  of  Scott  (as  well  as  of  Fielding,  Cervantes, 
and  Shakspeare)  is  remarkable  for  its  universality — for  being 
intelligible  to  all  men,  dealing  with  the  ordinary  elements  of 
human  character,  and- consequently  coming  home  to  all  readers. 
These  elements  are  indeed  highly  idealised,  for  the  ideal  is 
the  very  essence  of  art,  but  everybody  can  comprehend  them 
in  the  measure  of  hb  own  powers  and  sympathies.  The  con- 
trary of  this  takes  place  in  the  school  of  Hugo.  Starting 
from  the  shallow  paradox,  that  the  adaptability  of  an  object 
to  the  purposes  of  art  can  only  be  measured  by  its  power  of 
producing  strong  emotion,  they  have  conceived  that  hideous, 
and  monstrous  objects  are  quite  as  fit  materials  for  their  pur- 
pose as  what  is  beautiful  and  sublime :  if  it  be  not  true  with 
them  that  "  le  laid  est  le  beau,"  at  least  they  have  shown  a 
perfect  indifference  which  they  should  choose,  and  have  even 
exhibited  a  preference  for  the  horrible  and  the  repulsive. 
They  forget  that  there  is  a  strong  line  of  demarcation  between 
horror  and  terror,  and  that  it  is  the  former  sentiment  alone 
which  is  a  legitimate  object  of  art.  The  works  of  Ainsworth 
possess  much  of  this  fragmentary  and  convulsive  ciiaracter, 
and  the  erudition  (often  great)  which  he  has  lavished  on  his 
pictures  of  past  ages,  bears,  like  that  of  Victor  Hugo,  a  pain- 
ful air  of  effort— of  having  been  read  up  for  the  purpose,  and 
collected  for  the  nonce.  The  most  successful  of  Ainsworth's 
romances  are  '  Rookwood '  (the  first)  and  ^  Jack  Sheppard :' 
the  former  owes  its  success  chiefly  to  the  wonderful  hurry  and ' 
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rapid  yividness  of  Turpin's  ride  from  London  to  York  in  one 
day,  and  in  the  latter  the  author  has  broken  up  what  appeared 
to  the  public  to  be  new  gpround — the  adventures  of  highway- 
men, prostitutes,  and  thieftakers.  Defoe  had  done  this  be- 
fore, and  with  astonishing  power  of  invention  and  probability; 
but  that  great  moralist  has  never  confounded  good  and  evil, 
and  has  shown  his  squalid  ragamuffins  as  miserable  in  thdr 
lives  as  they  were  contemptible  and  odious  in  their  crimes. 
Ainsworth,  however,  has  looked  upon  the  romantic  side  of  the 
picture,  and  has  represented  his  ruffian  hero  as  a  model  of 
gallantry  and  courage.  This,  we  know,  is  contrary  to  uni^ 
versal  experience  and  probability ;  and  while  we  read  with 
breathless  interest  the  escape  of  Jack  from  prison,  we  forget 
the  monstrous  inconsistencies  of  the  story,  and  the  mean  and 
wolfish  character  of  the  real  criminal,  who  is  here  elevated  into 
a  hero  of  romance.  To  the  ignorant  and  uneducated,  who 
are  charmed,  like  everybody  else,  with  the  boldness,  dexterity, 
and  perseverance  so  often  exhibited  by  the  worst  characters, 
and  which  are  here  dignified  with  all  the  artifices  of  descrip- 
tion, but  who  cannot  distinguish  between  the  good  and  the 
evil  which  are  mixed  up  even  in  the  basest  characters,  this 
kind  of  reading  is  capable  of  doing,  and  has  done,  the  greiatest 
mischief;  and  the  very  talent — often  undeniable — of  such 
works,  only  renders  them  the  more  seductive  and  insidious. 
Bulwer  has  written  in  so  many  different  styles,  that  he 
almost  forms  a  separate  subdivision  of  our  classi- 
fication of  prose  fiction.  We  may,  however, 
view  his  long  and  active  career  under  three  distinct  epochs,  the 
first  exampled  in  ^  Pelham,'  the  second  in  ^  Eugene  Aram,' 
and  the  third  in  '  Ernest  Maltravers.*  In  the  earliest  of  these 
we  find  him  essaying  to  give  a  lively  and  somewhat  ironic 
reflection  of  the  manners  of  the  higher  classes,  mingled  with 
occasional  scenes  of  low  life,  sometimes  of  a  broadly  comic 
and  fiurcical,  though  more  often  of  a  gloomy  tragic  solemnity ; 
in  the  second  we  find  an  attempt  at  the  ideal  in  his  art ;  and 
in  the  third  a  mixture  of  the  pure  ideal  with  a  prevailing  tone 
of  philosophic  analysis  of  character,  and  a  metaphysical  and 
abstract  investigation  into  the  principles  of  human  passion 
and  human  life,  their  strength  and  weakness,  their  health  and 
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their  disease.  'Pelham'  is  in  general  gay  and  brilliant 
enough  ;  not  very  profound,  it  is  true,  but  lively,  sparkling, 
and  effervescent.  It  contains  a  great  many  ingenious  para- 
doxes, clever  epigrams,  and  good  things;  many  scattered 
hints  and  fragments  of  character,  but  not  a  single  personage 
drawn  with  consistency  and  force.  Pelham,  the  hero,  is 
nothing  but  a  compound  of  two  or  three  affectations  which 
indeed  are  often  found  together  in  an  effeminate  dandy  and 
wit  about  town,  but  which  in  no  sense  compose  a  real  human 
being :  Pelham  bears  the  same  relation  to  Tom  Jones,  for 
instance,  that  a  painter's  lay  figure  bears  to  a  living  man. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  Vincent ;  and  Glanville  is 
nothing  but  a  caricature  of  the  Corsairs,  Manfreds,  and 
Childe  Harolds,  which  Byron's  poetry  brough  into  fashion. 
But  in  Byron  these  characters,  unnatural  as  they  are,  are  ren-> 
dered  less  apparently  so  by  the  romantic  grandeur  and  melan- 
choly beauty  of  the  scenery  which  forms  their  background, 
and  by  the  ideal  and  ecstatic  tone  which  is  essential  to  poetry ; 
Glanville  is  Lara  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons,  wear- 
ing a  dress-coat,  with  a  fine  house  in  Grosvenor  Square.  The 
scenes,  towards  the  end  of  the  book,  among  the  thieves,  are 
powerfully  interesting,  from  the  author's  talent  of  direct, 
simple,  unaffected  description — a  quality  which  he  pos- 
sesses in  a  high  degree ;  but  as  pictures  of  the  real  manners 
and  way  of  life  of  such  persons,  they  are  totally  absurd  and 
impossible.  In  this  novel,  as  well  as  in  several  others  (in 
^  Paul  Clifford '  for  instance,  and  in  some  parts  of  '  Ernest 
Maltravers '),  Bulwer  has  attempted,  like  Ainsworth  in  *  Jack 
Sheppard,'  or  Eugene  Sue  in  'Les  Mysteres  de  Paris,'  to 
brii^  on  the  scene  the  interior  life  of  the  lowest  orders  of 
artisans,  male&ctors,  &c. ;  but  a  whole  work  can  never  con- 
sist entirely  of  such  scenes ;  and  with  whatever  fidelity  these 
things  and  persons  may  be  described,  we  always  find  these 
authors  at  a  loss  when  it  comes  to  the  fitting  on  these  pas- 
sages to  the  descriptions  of  ordinary  life  and  personages. 
They  are  placed  separately,  detachedly  before  the  reader,  like 
prints  taken  from  a  portfolio  or  pictures  in  a  gallery ;  they  do 
not  melt  into  each  other  by  just  gradations,  as  they  would  to  a 
person  successively  visitingthem:  wejumpfromone  totheother ; 
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there  is  nothing  between.    'Paul  Clifford,'  the  pereoDages 
of  which  are  almost  all  members  of  a  band  of  highwaymen, 
the  chief  being  the  hero,  is  a  notable  example  of  this  discord : 
the  characters  are  alternately  philosophers,  high-bred  gentle- 
men, and  robbers ;  Clifford  himself  a  mixture  of  the  coxcomb, 
the  brigand,  and  the  satirist  of  society.   The  want  of  harmony 
to  which  we  have  alluded  is  never  to  be  found  in  the  works 
of  the  greatest  writers  of  fiction.     Our  curiosity  is  gratified, 
but  not  a  craving  after  childish  wonder ;  we  have  thieves  and 
thieflakers  in  abundance,  gipsies,  and  rioters,  and  we  have 
also  nobles  and  judges,  tradesmen  and  princes ;  but  we  no- 
where see  sentimental  pickpockets,  or  highwaymen  declaim- 
ing against  the  vanity  of  human  wishes.     Mere  surprise  in 
fiction  is  as  much  below  the  dignity  of  the  art,  as  optical 
illusion  is  degrading  to  the  art  of  painting.     In  the  next 
phase  of  his  literary  development,  Bulwer  has  given  pictures 
of  a  more  lofty,  ambitious,  and  ideal  kind.     Of  this  ^  Eugene 
Aram '  is  an  example.     But  here  he  has  exhibited  not  only 
an   ostentatious  parade   of   indigested   philosophy,   crudely 
gathered  up  chiefly  from  German  writers,  but  a  very  repre- 
hensible n^lect  of  the  distinctions  between  good  and  evil, 
between  virtue  and  crime.     Aram,  in  the  true  record  of  his 
life,  gathered  from  the  prosaic  but  faithful  documents  of  his 
trial,  was  a  self-educated  man  of  unusual  powers  of  mind,  but 
in  a  moral  point  of  view  a  criminal  of  the  most  ordinary 
calibre.     He  committed  under  the  basest  of  influences  an 
atrocious  and   cowardly  murder,  which  was  afterwards  dis- 
covered in  a  very  singular  manner ;  he  defended  himself  with 
much  perverted  ability,  which  only  increases  our  detestation  for 
his  character,  and  perished  on  a  well-merited  gallows.     Now 
in  Bulwer's  story  we  have  nothing  of  what  we  should  con- 
ceive to  be  the  most  impressive  and  dramatic  features  of  this 
event — ^the  ever-present  terror,  the  fescination  of  the  murderer, 
his  remorse,  his  struggles  in  the  net  of  retribution  which  im- 
prisoned him,  the  horrid   certainty  of  discovery,  and   the 
striking  scene  of  that  discovery;  we  have  the  robber  and 
murderer  of  an  old  man  metamorphosed  into  a  romantic  en- 
thusiast of  the  beautiful  and  the  good — ^a  haughty  and  retiring 
scholar^  who  has  been  led^  in  spite  of  himself,  into  a  crime. 
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which  his  soul  abhors,  and  which  he  almost  justifies  on  his 
trial  by  asserting  that  in  robbing  and  murdering  Daniel 
Clarke  he  wished  to  remedy  the  unjust  and  unequal  distribu-^ 
tion  of  wealth  which  Providence  has  made. 

This  taste  for  soi'disant  philosophy  Bulwer  carries  yet 
&rther  in  his  later  works;  in  'Zanoni'  and  'Night  and 
Morning '  it  forms  the  staple  of  the  productions.  Irritated, 
perhaps,  by  the  shrewd  common  sense  which  characterises  the 
judgment  of  English  critics,  and  which  did  not  fail,  of  course, 
to  point  out  the  weak  parts  and  inconsistencies  of  many  of 
his  novels,  Bulwer  threw  himself  headlong  into  the  turbid 
ocean  of  German  metaphysics ;  and  his  later  works,  though 
still  exhibiting  his  usual  flowing  style  and  vivacity  of  con- 
ception, have  become  a  kind  of  clumsy  allegories,  generally 
developing  a  paradox  or  an  absurdity.  The  truest  and  pro- 
foundest  philosophy  of  life  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  faith- 
fullest  representations  of  its  action  and  passion  ;  the  great 
verities  of  humanity  spring,  like  wild  flowers,  by  the  hedges 
and  waysides  of  existence  ;  and,  to  our  idea,  there  is  more  true 
depth,  true  knowledge,  true  wisdom,  in  a  single,  fresh,  vigorous, 
unaffected,  strongly-drawn  scene  of  Fielding  or  of  Scott,  than 
in  whole  libraries  of  such  cloudy  raptures  as  ^  Zanoni '  or  as 
*  Alice.'  His  more  purely  historical  novels  are  much  superior, 
particularly  'Rienzi,'  though  the  character  of  the  hero  is 
rather  of  the  nineteenth  than  of  the  fourteenth  century.  This 
novel,  which  is  also  better  constructed  than  his  works  usually 
are  in  point  of  plot,  was  to  a  certain  d^ree  a  labour  of  love, 
inasmuch  as  it  served  the  author  to  embody  many  of  his  po- 
litical convictions.  'The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii'  is  also 
generally  read  with  great  interest ;  and  though  there  is  rather 
too  much  parade  of  not  always  very  accurate  antiquarian 
knowledge,  it  is  written  with  great  verve  and  brilliancy  of 
imagination.  In  '  The  Last  of  the  Barons '  he  has  ventured 
into  the  enchanted  ground  occupied  by  Scott — English 
mediaeval  history ;  but  with  exactly  the  success  that  was  to 
be  expected.  The  book  is  a  heavy  and  extravagant  carica- 
ture, with  perhaps  not  a  single  page  worthy  of  Bulwer*s 
reputation. 

Our  second  subdivision — the  novels  of  real  life  and  society — 
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18  80  extensive  that  we  can  but  throw  a  rapid  glance  on 
its  principal  productions.  To  do  this  consistently 
with  clearness  we  must  begin  rather  &r  back, 
with  the  novels  of  MissBumey.  This  lady,  while  yet  residing 
at  her  father's  house,  composed,  in  her  stolen  moments  of  lei- 
sure, the  novel  of  '  Evelina,'  and  is  related  not  to  have  com- 
municated to  her  fiither  the  secret  of  its  having  been  written 
by  her,  until  the  astonishing  success  of  the  fiction  rendered 
her  avowal  triumphant  and  almost  necessary.  '  Evelina '  was 
followed  by  a  number  of  other  novels  bearing  the  same  cha- 
racter :  their  chief  defect  is  vulgarity  of  feeling — not  that 
fiilsely- called  vulgarity  which  describes  with  congenial  anima- 
tion low  scenes  and  humble  personages,  but  the  affectation  of 
delicacy  and  refinement.  The  heroines  are  perpetually  trem- 
bling at  the  thought  of  improprieit^  and  exhibit  a  nervous, 
restless  dread  of  appearing  indelicate,  that  absolutely  renders 
them  the  very  essence  of  vulgarity.  All  the  difficulties  and 
misfortunes  in  these  plots  arise  from  the  want,  on  the  part  of 
the  principal  personages,  of  a  little  candour  and  straightfor- 
wardness, and  would  be  set  right  by  a  few  words  of  simple 
explanation :  in  this  respect  the  authoress  drew  from  herself; 
for  her  lately-published  ^  Memoirs '  exhibit  her  as  existing  in 
a  perpetual  fever  of  vanity  and  petty  expedients ;  and  in  her 
gross  affectation  of  more  than  feminine  modesty  and  bashfbl- 
ness — literary  as  well  as  personal — we  see  the  painful,  incessant 
flutter  of  her  "  darling  sin  " — '^  the  pride  that  apes  humility." 
Women  are  endowed  by  nature  with  a  peculiar  delicacy  of 
tact  and  sensibility ;  and  being  excluded,  by  the  now-existing 
laws  of  society,  from  taking  an  active  part  in  the  rougher 
struggles  of  life,  they  acquire  much  more  than  the  other  sex 
a  singular  penetration  in  judging  of  character  from  slight 
and  external  peculiarities.  In  acquiring  this  power  they  are 
manifestly  aided  by  their  really  subordinate,  though  apparently 
supreme,  position  in  society,  by  the  seductions  to  which  they  are 
exposed,  and  by  the  tone  of  artificial  deference  in  which  they 
a,re  always  addressed :  men  who  appear  to  each  other  in  com- 
paratively natural  colours  never  approach  women  (particularly 
unmarried  women)  but  with  a  mask  of  chivalry  and  polite- 
ness on  their  &ces;  and  women,  in  their  turn,  soon  learn 
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to  divine  the  real  character  under  all  these  smooth  disguise- 
ments. 

The  prevailing  literary  form,  or  type,  of  the  present  age, 
is  undoubtedly  the  novel — the  narrative  picture  of  manners ; 
just  as  the  epic  is  the  natural  literary  form  of  the  heroic  or 
traditionary  period:  and  the  above  remarks  will,  we  think, 
sufficiently  explain  the  phenomenon  of  so  many  women  now 
appearing,  in  France,  Germany,  and  England,  as  novel-writers. 
Our  society  is  highly  artificial :  the  broad  distinctions  and  de- 
marcations which  anciently  separated  one  class  of  men  and 
one  profession  from  another,  have  been  polished  away,  or  filled 
up  by  increasing  refinement  and  the  extension  of  personal 
liberty:  the  artisan  and  the  courtier,  the  lawyer  and  the 
divine,  are  no  longer  distinguished  either  by  professional  cos- 
tume, or  by  any  of  those  outward  and  visible  signs  which  for- 
merly stamped  their  manners  and  language,  and  furnished  the 
old  comic  writer  with  strongly-marked  characters  ready  made 
to  his  hand.  We  must  now  go  deeper:  the  coat  is  the  same 
everywhere ;  consequently,  we  must  strip  the  man — nay,  we 
must  anatomise  him — to  show  how  he  differs  from  his  neigh- 
bours. To  do  this  well,  fineness  of  penetration  is,  above  all, 
nece8sary-<a  quality  which  women,  ctsteris  paribusy  possess 
in  a  higher  degree  than  men. 

Miss  Bumey  was  followed  by  a  number  of  writers,  chiefly 
women,  among  whom  the  names  of  Mrs.  Inchbald  and  Mrs. 
Opie  are  prominent.  Their  fictions,  like  those  of  Miss  Edge- 
worth  in  more  recent  times,  have  a  high  and  never-fidling 
moral  aim ;  and  both  these  ladies  have  exhibited  a  power  over 
the  feelings,  and  an  intensity  of  pathos,  not  much  inferior  to 
Richardson's  in  ^  Clarissa  Harlowe.'  But  their  works  are  very 
unequal,  and  the  pathos  of  which  we  speak  is  not  diffused,  but 
concentrated  into  particular  moments  of  the  action,  and  is  also 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  great  preparation  and  involution 
of  circumstances ;  so  that  to  compare  their  genius  to  that  of 
Biciiardson,  on  the  strength  of  a  few  powerful  pictures  of  in- 
tense moral  pathos,  would  be  a  gross  injustice  to  the  admi- 
rable and  consummate  artist,  in  whose  works  the  pathos, 
inimitable  as  it  is^  forms  but  one  item  in  a  long  list  of  his 
excellences. 
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At  the  head  of  the  second  division  of  our  fictions  is  un- 
doubtedly  William  Godwin,  a  man  of  truly  pow- 
erful and  original  genius,  who  devoted  his  whole 
life  to  the  propagation  of  certain  social  and  political  theories — 
visionary,  indeed,  and  totally  impracticable,  but  marked  with 
the  impress  of  benevolence  and  philanthropy.  With  these 
ideas  Godwin's  mind  was  perfectly  saturated  and  possessed, 
and  this  intensity  of  conviction,  this  ardent  propagandism, 
not  only  gives  to  his  writings  a  peculiar  character  of  earnest- 
ness and  thought — earnestness,  the  rarest  and  most  impressive 
of  literary  qualities — ^but  may  be  considered  to  have  made  him, 
in  spite  of  all  the  tendencies  of  his  intellectual  character — 
invitd  Minervd — a  novelist.  Godwin  was  born  in  1756,  and 
appears  to  have  sucked  with  his  mother's  milk  those  principles 
of  resistance  to  authority,  and  attachment  to  free  opinions  in 
church  and  state,  which  had  been  handed  down  from  one 
sturdy  Dissenter  to  another  from  the  days  of  the  civil  war  and 
the  republic.  He  was  in  reality  one  of  those  hard-headed 
enthusiasts — at  once  wild  visionaries  and  severe  logicians — who 
abounded  in  the  age  of  Marvell,  Milton,  and  Harrington ; 
and  his  true  epoch  would  have  been  the  first  period  of  Crom- 
well's public  life.  His  own  career,  extending  down  to  his 
death  in  1836,  was  incessantly  occupied  with  literary  activity : 
he  produced  an  immense  number  of  works,  some  immortal  for 
the  genius  and  originality  they  display,  and  all  for  an  intensity 
and  gravity  of  thought,  for  reading  and  erudition.  The  first 
work  which  brought  him  into  notice  was  the  ^  Essay  on  Poli- 
tical Justice,'  a  Utopian  theory  of  morals  and  government,  by 
which  virtue  and  benevolence  was  to  be  the  ^^primum  mobile'* 
of  all  human  actions,  and  a  philosophical  republic — that 
favourite  dream  of  visionaries — was  to  take  place  of  all  our  • 
imperfect  modes  of  polity.  Animated  during  his  whole  life 
by  these  opinions,  he  has  embodied  them  under  a  variety  of 
forms,  among  the  rest  in  his  immortal  romances.  The  first 
and  finest  of  these  is  ^  Caleb  Williams.'  Its  chief  didactic  aim  is 
to  show  the  misery  and  injustice  arising  from  our  present  im- 
perfect constitution  of  society,  and  the  oppression  of  our  im- 
perfect laws,  both  written  and  unwritten — the  jus  scriptum  of 
the  statute-book,  and  thejW  non  scriptum  of  social  feeling  and  - 
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public  opinion.  Caleb  Williams  is  an  intelligent  peasant-lad, 
taken  into  the  service  of  Falkland,  the  true  hero,  an  incarna- 
tion of  honour,  intellect,  benevolence,  and  a  passionate  love 
of  fiime.  This  model  of  all  the  chivalrous  and  elevated  qua- 
lities has  previously,  under  the  provocation  of  the  cruellest, 
most  persevering,  and  tyrannic  insult,  in  a  moment  of  ungo- 
vernable passion,  committed  a  murder :  his  fanatic  love  of 
reputation  urges  him  to  conceal  this  crime  ;  and,  in  order  to 
do  this  more  effectually,  he  allows  an  innocent  man  to  be 
executed,  and  his  family  ruined.  Williams  obtains,  by  an 
accident,  a  clue  to  the  guilt  of  Falkland,  when  the  latter,  ex- 
torting from  him  an  oath  that  he  will  keep  his  secret,  commu- 
nicates to  his  dependant  the  whgle  story  of  his  double  crime, 
of  his  remorse  and  misery.  The  youth,  finding  his  life  insup- 
portable from  the  perpetual  suspicion  to  which  he  is  exposed, 
and  the  restless  surveillance  of  his  master,  escapes;  and  is 
pursued  through  the  greater  part  of  the  tale  by  the  unrelenting 
persecution  of  Falkland,  who,  after  having  committed  one 
crime  under  unsupportable  provocation,  and  a  second  to  con- 
ceal the  first,  is  now  led,  by  his  frantic  and  unnatural  devotion 
to  fame,  to  annihilate,  in  Williams,  the  evidence  of  his  guilt. 
The  adventures  of  the  unfortunate  fugitive,  his  dreadful  vicis- 
situdes of  poverty  and  distress,  the  steady,  bloodhound,  unre- 
laxing  pursuit,  the  escapes  and  disguises  of  the  victim,  like  the 
agonised  turnings  and  doublings  of  the  hunted  hare — all  this 
is  depicted  with  an  incessant  and  never-surpassed  power  of 
breathless  interest.  At  last  Caleb  is  formally  accused  by 
Falkland  of  robbery,  and  naturally  discloses  before  the  tribunal 
the  dreadful  secret  which  had  caused  his  long  persecution, 
and  Falkland  dies  of  shame  and  a  broken  heart.  The  interest 
of  this  wonderful  tale  is  indescribable ;  the  various  scenes  are 
set  before  us  with  something  of  the  minute  reality,  the  dry^ 
grave  simplicity  of  Defoe.  But  in  Godwin,  the  faculty  of  the 
picturesque,  so  prominent  in  the  mind  of  Defoe,  is  almost 
absent :  everything  seems  to  be  tliought  out,  elaborated  by  an 
effort  of  the  will.  Defoe  seems  simply  to  describe  things  as 
they  really  were,  and  we  feel  it  impossible  to  conceive  that 
they  were  otherwise  than  so;  Godwin  describes  them  (and 
with  a  wondrous  power  of  coherency)  as  we  feel  they  would 
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be  in  tuch  and  such  circumstances.  His  descriptions  and  cha- 
ivcters  are  masterly  [Heces  of  construction ;  or,  like  mathema- 
tical problems,  they  are  deduced  step  by  step,  in&llibly,  from 
certain  data.  This  author  possesses  no  humour,  no  powers  of 
description,  at  least  of  nature — none  of  that  magic  which 
communicates  to  inanimate  objects  the  light  and  glow  of  sen- 
timent— ^very  little  pathos :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  few  have 
possessed  a  more  penetrating  eye  for  that  recondite  causation 
which  links  together  motive  and  action,  a  more  watchful  and 
determined  consistency  in  tracing  the  manifestations  of  such 
characters  as  he  has  once  conceived,  or  a  more  prevailing 
spirit  of  self- persuasion  as  to  the  reality  of  what  he  relates. 
The  romance  of '  Caleb  Williams'  is  indeed  ideal ;  but  it  is  an 
ideal  totally  destitute  of  all  the  trappings  and  ornaments  of 
the  ideal :  it  is  like  some  grand  picture  painted  in  dead-colour. 

In  1799  appeared  'St.  Leon;'  in  1804,  'Fleetwood;'  in 
1817,  'Mandeville;'  and  in  1830,  just  before  his  death, 
'  Cloudesley.'  These  four  works  are  romances  in  the  same 
manner  as  '  Caleb  Williams ;'  but  there  is  perceptible  in 
them  a  gradual  diminution  in  vigour  and  originality  >~  we  do 
not  mean  of  pasitivej  but  of  relative  originality.  '  St.  Lieon ' 
Isy  however,  a  powerful  conception,  executed  in  parts  with  a 
gloomy  energy  peculiar  to  this  author.  The  story  is  of  a 
man  who  has  acquired  possession  of  the  great  arcanum — the 
secret  of  boundless  wealth  and  immortal  life ;  and  the  drift 
of  the  book  is  to  give  a  terrible  picture  of  the  misery  which 
would  result  from  the  possession  of  such  an  immortality  and 
such  riches,  when  deprived  (as  such  a  being  must  be)  of  the 
sympathies  of  human  affection,  and  the  joys  and  woes  of 
human  nature.  This  novel  contains  several  powerfully-deli- 
neated scenes,  generally  of  a  gloomy  tone,  and  a  female 
character.  Marguerite,  of  singular  beauty  and  interest. 

At  the  head — facile  princeps — of  the  very  large  class  of 
female  novelists  who  have  adorned  the  more 
'  recent  literature  of  England,  we  must  place 
Miss  Edgeworth,  born  about  1768.  This  place  she  deserves, 
not  only  for  the  immense  number,  variety,  and  originality  of 
her  works  of  fiction,  but  also,  and  perhaps  in  a  superior  de- 
gree, for  their  admirable  good  sense  and  utility. 
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Most  of  those  who  have  undertaken  the  ill-requited  but 
certainly  most  important  task  of  writing  for  children  have 
failed,  from  not  having  sufficiently  considered  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  childish  mind.  They  are  perpetually  haunted 
by  the  notion  that  it  is  indispensable  to  write  down  to  their 
audience ;  they  think  it  necessary  to  place  the  moral  of  their 
story  offensively  in  the  foreground :  they  do  not  consider  that 
this  perpetually  perking,  as  it  were,  of  the  moral  in  the  face 
of  the  reader — ^so  offensive  in  a  work  addressed  to  grown-up 
persons — ^is  no  less  disgusting  to  children,  however  young. 
Children  hate  to  be  lectured  at  least  as  much  as  their  elders ; 
and,  consequently,  the  great  difficulty  in  writing  for  the  very 
young  is  either  entirely  to  conceal,  under  an  interesting  and 
striking  narrative,  the  nauseous  dose  of  morality  which  is  to 
be  administered,  or,  at  least,  to  gild  the  pill  as  far  as  possible. 
The  chief  defect  of  Berquin,  and  other  excellent  and  well- 
intentioned  writers  for  childhood,  is  the  leaving  nothing  to 
be  discovered  by  the  intelligence  of  the  little  reader;  for 
children,  like  grown-up  people,  are  exceedingly  glad  of  the 
opportunity  of  employing  the  perceptive  and  comparative 
&culties  of  their  minds ;  nay,  take  the  more  pleasure  in  doing 
so,  because  those  Acuities  have  in  general  been  but  recently 
called  into  activity.  Therefore  they  despise  those  feeble  and 
affected  writings  in  which  the  characters  are  either  complete 
embodiments  of  some  virtue  or  its  corresponding  vice ;  and 
their  sense  of  probability  is  very  much  shocked  by  seeing  repre- 
sented in  fiction  what  even  their  imperfect  experience  shows 
them  to  be  never  occurring  in  real  life — i.  e.  characters  of  un- 
mixed good  or  unmitigated  evil,  virtue  invariably  rewarded, 
and  vice  as  invariably  punished.  Miss  Edgeworth  has  written 
a  complete  literature  for  infancy  and  youth.  She  has  had  the 
sense  and  courage  to  begin  from  the  very  beginning ;  and 
the  first  tale  of  her  admirable  series  is,  if  we  remember  well, 
a  story  in  words  of  one  syllable,  and  adapted  for  the  very 
earliest  age.  From  this  she  has  passed  on  to  the  exquisite' 
little  tales  contained  in  '  The  Parent's  Assistant,'  a  collection 
to  the  first  perusal  of  which  no  one  ever  looked  back  but 
with  feelings  of  gratitude  and  delight ;  and  then  through  the 
various  collections  under  the  titles  of  *  Popular  Tales,'  *  Moral 
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Tales/  and  *  Fashionable  Tales/ — a  cycle  of  ficUons  which, 
includiog  the  novels  of  ^  Patronage/  ^  Leonora,'  ^  Belinda,' 
*  Helen/  and  *  The  Absentee/  may  boldly  be  said  to  contain 
more  sound  sense,  acute  observation  of  character,  and  appli« 
cabillty  to  practical  life,  than  any  set  of  works  professing  a 
didactic  tendency.  In  all,  the  primary  qualities  just  mentioned 
are  equally  visible.  Even  in  *  Frank'  and  'Rosamond' — 
little  stories  for  the  almost  in&nt  mind — we  perceive  the  same 
infallible  and  irresistible  sense,  the  same  ease  and  vivacity  ef 
narration,  and  the  same  exquisite  perception  of  character  and 
the  weaknesses  of  human  nature.  To  those  who  confound 
form  with  matter  in  literary  judgments  it  may  seem  prepos- 
terous to  assign  such  high  praise  to  a  collection  of  tales  for 
children;  but  to  persons  who  know  from  experience  the 
difficulty  of  writing  effectively  in  this  manner,  our  criticism, 
laudatory  as  it  is,  will  not  appear  extravagantly  fiivourable. 
There  are  few  failings  of  the  opening  character — few  of  those 
passions  and  errors  which,  being  common  to  all  ages  of  human 
life,  so  easily  grow  from  defects  into  vices,  and  from  vices 
into  crimes — ^which  she  has  not  with  penetrating  eye  pursued 
into  the  inmost  foldings  of  the  heart,  and  driven  them  forth 
with  her  gentle  satire  and  admirable  logic  of  good  sense. 
She  excels  in  reducing  a  folly,  or  a  &lse  virtue,  '^  ad  absur- 
dum/'  she  is  truly  Socratic  in  the  manner  by  which  she 
drives  a  fallacy  to  its  last  defences.  She  has  invariably  and 
perseveringly  discountenanced  all  exaltation  and  enthusiasm ; 
and  this  incessant  attention  to  the  real  and  practical,  however 
it  may  sometimes  diminish  her  glory  as  a  great  artist^  un- 
doubtedly increases  her  utility  as  a  moral  teacher.  In  one 
class  of  characters  she  is  almost  unrivalled :  no  author  has, 
with  so  much  sympathy,  penetration,  and  vivacity,  exhibited 
the  national  peculiarities  of  the  Irish — ^a  nation  which  she 
has  studied  with  peculiar  interest  and  love.  Her  volume  en- 
titled '  Castle  Rackrent'  is  a  kind  of  chronicle  of  the  oddities 
and  humours,  the  vices  and  generosity,  of  a  series  of  Irish  land- 
lords, and  contains  a  wonderful  amount  of  acute  observation. 
Miss  Edgeworth's  never-filing  success  in  the  delineation  of 
this  kind  of  local  character  will  warrant  us  in 
'  placing  her  at  the  head  of  a  class  of  novelists 
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almost  peculiar  to  English  literature,  and  which  ought  to 
form  a  subdivision  in  this  part  of  our  subject — we  mean, 
writers  whose  works  are  devoted  to  the  delineation  of  local 
manners  and  character.  Thus,  there  are  many  excellent 
writers  of  fiction  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  painting 
of  the  peculiar  manners,  oddities,  and  domestic  life  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  exclusively.  John  Gait,  in  a  long  series  of 
novels,  has  confined  himself  to  the  minute  delineation — as 
rich,  as  original,  and  as  careful  as  the  workmanship  of  Douw, 
Mieris,  or  Teniers — of  the  interior  life  of  the  Scottish  pea- 
santry and  provincial  tradespeople.  The  *  Annals  of  the 
Parish,*  the  supposed  journal  of  a  quaint,  simple-minded 
Presbyterian  pastor,  give  us  a  singularly  amusing' insight  into 
the  microscopic  details  of  Scottish  life  in  the  lower  classes. 
Gait's  primary  characteristic  is  a  dry,  subdued,  quaint  humour 
— a  quality  very  perceptible  in  the  lower  orders  of  Scotland, 
and  which  in  his  works,  as  in  the  national  character  of  his 
countrymen,  is  often  accompanied  by  a  very  profound  and 
true  sense  of  the  pathetic.  The  more  romantic  and  tragical 
side  of  the  national  idiosyncrasy  has  been  exquisitely  por- 
trayed in  the  touching  tales  of  John  Wilson,  than  whom,  it 
should  be  remarked,  no  author  has  ever  shown  a  finer  eye 
for  the  beauties  of  nature,  or  a  profounder  feeling  for  the 
virtues  and  trials  of  humble  life.  In  this  department  of  local 
manners  the  Irish  have  peculiarly  distinguished  themselves ; 
as  might,  indeed,  be  expected,  when  we  remember  the  intense 
vivacity  of  the  Hibernian  character,  and  the  abundance  of 
materials  for  the  novelist  afforded  by  the  incessant  social, 
religious,  and  political  discord  which  for  three  centuries  has 
never  ceased  to  convulse  that  country.  A  long  list  of  names 
presents  itself  to  our  notice,  of  which,  however,  it  will  suffice 
to  say  a  few  words  of  the  principal — Lady  Morgan,  Banim, 
Crofton  Croker,  Carleton,  Mrs.  Hall,  Lever,  and  Lover, 
All  these  persons  have  devoted  themselves,  with  more  or  less 
success,  to  the  depicting  the  humours  or  the  passions,  the 
bright  or  dark,  the  light  and  shadow,  of  Irish  life.  Some — as, 
for  example, 'Banim— have  attached  themselves  more  exclu- 
liively  to  the  tragic,  or  rather  melodramatic,  scenes  of  Irish 
flociety,  generally  in  the  peasant  class ;  and  though  it  is  im-> 
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possible  not  to  i^preciate  in  their  works  a  very  marked 
d^pree  of  power,  picturesqueoess,  imagination,  and  eloquence, 
yet  these  high  qualities  are  often  eclipsed  by  an  exi^gerated 
and  ferocious  energy  which  defeats  its  own  object,  and 
renders  the  work  ridiculous  instead  of  sublime.  In  the  Irish 
cliaracter  there  is  no  repose,  and  where  there  is  no  repose 
there  can  be  no  contrast — ^the  only  element  of  strong  impres- 
sions. Other  authors,  again,  as  Crofton  Croker,  have  attached 
themselves  more  particularly,  and  with  more  effect,  to  the 
merely  romantic  and  imaginative  features  of  the  national  le- 
gends and  superstitions ;  and  the  latter  gentleman  has  produced 
a  little  collection  of  fairy  tales  worthy  to  be  placed  beside  the 
delicious  ^  Haus  und  Kindermarchen'  of  the  brothers  Grimm. 
Of  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  delineation 
Fashionable  ^^  purely  English  manners  in  all  ranks  of  society 
novels,  the  number  is  so  immense  that  it  would  be  as 
useless  as  tedious  to  give  even  a  catalogue  of  their  names  and 
works.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  selecting  a  few  of 
the  most  prominent,  or  rather  such  as  appear  typiccdy  and  as 
consequently  will  give,  in  each  instance,  the  general  idea  of 
the  class  at  whose  head  we  place  them ;  and  first,  of  the 
writers  of  what  are  called  "  &shionable  novels  " — u  e.  such 
as  pretend  to  depict  the  manners,  habits,  and  sentiments  of 
aristocratic  life.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world,  assuredly, 
in  which  the  middle  and  lower  classes  possess  so  much  per- 
sonal liberty,  and  consequently  so  much  enlightenment  and 
independence,  as  England;  but,  at  the  same  time,  there  is 
hardly  any  nation  in  which,  generally  speaking,  there  is  such 
a  tendency  in  each  class  to  admire  and  ape  the  manners  of 
the  class  immediately  above  it.  Our  present  business  is  with 
the  literary  effect  of  this  peculiar  admiration  of  aristocracy. 
Its  tendency  has  been  to  flood  our  literature  with  a  prepos- 
terous amount  of  trashy  writings,  proposing  to  give  a  fidthful 
reflection  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  high  life.  Frequently 
composed,  and  as  a  mere  speculation,  by  persons  totally  un- 
acquainted with  the  scenes  they  essayed  to  describe,  and  re- 
lying for  their  interest  either  on  grotesque  exaggerations  of 
what  they  supposed  to  exist  in  those  £sivoured  r^ons — ^the 
Empyrean  of  &shion— or  on  coarse  scandal  and  miarepre- 
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setitation,  these  egregious  books  were  either  sign-post  cari- 
catures of  what  the  authors  had  never  seen,  or  were  clumsy 
rechauffes  of  forgotten  scandal,  without  wit,  sense,  probability, 
or  nature.  The  more  extravagant,  however,  were  these  pic- 
tures, and  the  less  they  resembled  the  ordinary  life  of  the 
reader,  the  more  eagerly  were  they  admired  ;  and  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  the  time  should  come  when  persons, 
either  themselves  members  of  aristocratic  society,  or  men 
capable  of  forming  true  ideas  on  the  subject,  should  have 
taken  in  hand  to  give  something  like  a  true  picture  of  the  life 
of  these  envied  circles.  Among  the  best  of  these  fashionable 
novels  are  those  of  Lister  (perhaps  this  gentleman's  ^  Granby ' 
is  as  good  a  specimen  as  can  be  selected  of  this  class).  Lady 
Charlotte  Bury,  Mr.  Ward,  Benjamin  D'Israeli,  Lord  Nor- 
manby,  and  Lady  Blessington.  The  novels  of  Ward  are 
distinguished  by  the  author*s  attempt  to  unite  with  an  inte- 
resting story  a  good  deal  of  elevated  philosophical  and  lite- 
rary speculation  ;  so  that  many  of  his  works — as,  for  instance, 
*  Tremaine,'  '  De  Vere,'  *  De  Clifford,'  &c.— are  something 
which  is  neither  a  good  narrative  nor  a  collection  of  good 
essays.  Either  the  philosophy  impedes  the  narrative,  or  the 
narrative  destroys  the  interest  and  coherency  of  the  philosophy. 
But  the  writings  of  Ward,  as  well  as  of  Lister,  are  valuable 
for  the  simple  and  unaffected  tone  of  their  language,  for  the 
moral  truth  and  elevation  of  their  sentiment,  and  for  the 
charm  that  can  only  be  expressed  by  that  most  untranslatable 
of  English  words — ^' gentlemanliness."  These  merits  are 
also  in  a  very  high  degree  possessed  by  such  of  James's  novels 
as  describe  modern  manners,  many  of  which  have  considerable 
interest,  of  a  gentle  and  subdued  kind.  Of  Bulwer  we  have 
already  spoken. 

Descending  the  social  scale,  we  come  to  a  very  large  and 
eharactmstic  department  of  works — ^the  depart- 
ment which  undoubtedly  possesses  not  only  the 
greatest  d^ree  of  value  for  the  English  reader,  but  will  have 
the  most  powerful  attraction  for  foreign  students  of  our  litera- 
ture. This  is  that  class  of  fictions  which  depicts  the  manners 
of  the  middle  and  lower  classes:  and  here  again  we  shall 
encounter  a  singular  amount  of  female  names.      The  first  in 
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point  of  time,  and  perhaps  almost  the  first  in  point  of  merit, 
in  this  class,  especially  among  the  ladies,  is  Miss  Austen, 
whose  novels  may  be  considered  as  models  of  perfection  in  a 
new  and  very  difficult  species  of  writing.  She  depends  for  her 
effect  upon  no  surprising  adventures,  upon  no  artfully  involved 
plot,  upon  no  scenes  deeply  pathetic  or  extravagantly  humor- 
ous. She  paints  a  society  which,  though  virtuous,  intelligent, 
and  enviable  above  all  others,  presents  the  fewest  salient 
points  of  interest  and  singularity  to  the  novelist — we  mean 
the  society  of  English  country  gentlemen.  Whoever  desires 
to  know  the  interior  life  of  that  vast  and  admirable  body  the 
rural  gentry  of  England — a  body  which  absolutely  exists  in  no 
other  country  on  earth,  and  to  which  the  nation  owes  many 
of  its  most  valuable  characteristics — must  read  the  novels  of 
Miss  Austen.  In  these  works  the  reader  will  find  very  little 
variety  and  no  picturesqueness  of  persons,  little  to  inspire 
strong  emotion,  nothing  to  excite  wonder  or  laughter ;  but  he 
will  find  admirable  good  sense,  exquisite  discrimination,  and 
an  unrivalled  power  of  easy  and  natural  dialogue.  Miss  Fer- 
riar  has  also  written  a  number  of  novels,  generally  depicting 
with  great  vivacity  and  truth  the  oddities  and  affectations  of 
semi-vulgar  life,  but  her  works  are  far  inferior,  as  artistic 
productions,  to  the  elegant  sketches  of  Miss  Austen. 

Of  the  purely  comic  manner  of  fiction  there  are  few  better 
examples  than  the  novels  of  Theodore  Hook.  He 
is  greatest  in  the  description  of  London  life,  and 
particularly  in  the  rich  drollery  with  which  he  paints  the 
vulgar  efforts  of  suburban  gentility  to  ape  the  manners  of  the 
great.  There  is  not  one  of  his  numerous  novels  and  shorter 
tales  in  which  some  scene  could  not  be  cited  carrying  this 
kind  of  drollery  almost  to  the  brink  of  farce.  Many  of  his 
works — as  '  Sayings  and  Doings ' — consist  of  short  tales,  each 
destined  to  develop  the  folly  or  evil  consequences  of  some 
particular  inconsistency  or  affectation:  thus  the  work  just 
cited  consists  of  a  set  of  detached  stories,  each  written  on  the 
text,  as  it  were,  of  some  common  well-known  proverb ;  and 
though  the  narratives  are  of  very  slight  construction,  and  do 
not  contain  very  profound  views  of  character j  they  none  of 
them  are  devoid  of  some  incredibly  droll  caricatures  of  man- 
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nerg.  What,  for  example,  can  be  more  irresistible  than  the 
Bloomsbury  evening  party  in  *  Maxwell,'  or  the  dinner  at  Mr. 
Abberley's  in  *The  Man  of  Many  Friends?'  Hook's  more 
exclusively  serious  novels  are  generally  considered  as  inferior 
to  those  in  which  there  is  a  mixture  of  the  ludicrous  ;  and  for 
one  of  the  last  works  produced  by  this  clever  writer  before  his 
death,  he  selected  a  subject  admirably  adapted  to  the  peculiar 
strength  of  his  talent  This  was  '  Jack  Brag,'  a  most  spirited 
embodiment  of  the  arts  employed  by  a  vulgar  pretender  to 
creep  into  aristocratic  society,  and  the  ultimate  discomfiture 
of  the  absurd  hero.  Hook  was  a  man  of  great  but  superficial 
powers,  one  of  the  most  amusing  conversationists  of  the  day, 
an  inimitable  relater  of  anecdotes,  a  singer,  and  an  improwisa- 
tore;  but  he  was  himself  afflicted  with  the  same  passion  for 
the  society  of  the  great  as  he  has  so  wittily  caricatured  in 
Mr.  Brag,  and  his  life  was  passed  in  incessant  but  desultory 
literary  labour  as  a  novelist  and  journalist,  in  frequent  disap- 
pointments, in  debt,  and  in  the  empty  applauses  of  the  circle  he 
amused.  He  died  in  1842,  leaving  a  large  number  of  works, 
all  of  them  exhibiting  strong  proofs  of  humour,  but  mostly 
deprived  of  permanent  value  by  the  haste  perceptible  in  their 
execution.  The  best  of  them  are,  perhaps,  *  Gilbert  Gurney,* 
and  its  continuation,  *  Gurney  Married.' 

Very  similar  to  Theodore  Hook  in  the  subject  and  treat- 
ment of  her  novels,  and  not  unlike  him  in  the 
general  tone  of  her  talent,  is  Mrs.  TroUope,  *  '°  °^** 
whose  happiest  efforts  are  the  exhibition  of  the  gross  arts  and 
impudent  stratagems  employed  by  the  pretenders  to  fashion. 
Mrs.  Trollope's  chief  defect  is  coarseness  and  violence  of 
contrast :  she  does  not  know  where  to  stop,  and  is  too  apt  to 
render  her  characters  not  ridiculous  only,  but  odious,  in  which 
she  offends  against  the  primary  laws  of  comic  writing.  More- 
over, she  neglects  light  and  shade  in  her  pictures :  her  person- 
ages are  either  mere  embodiments  of  all  that  is  contemptible, 
or  cold  abstractions  of  everything  refined  and  excellent.  Her 
best  work  is,  perhaps,  *  The  Widow  Bamaby,'  in  which  she 
has  reached  the  ideal  of  a  character  of  gross,  full-blown,  pal- 
pable, complete  pretension  and  vulgar  assurance.  The  widow, 
with  her  coarse  handsome  &ce,  and  her  imperturbable,  uncon« 
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querable8elf-poMeaaion,i»  a  truly  rich  o(HBicconceptio^.   Mrs. 
TroUope't  ploU  are  exceedingly  slight  and  ill  constructed,  but 
ker  narrative  is  lively,  and  she  particularly  ^icels  in  her  cha- 
racters of  goodnatured,  shrewd  old  maids.    She  fir^t  became 
generally  known  to  the  liteiary  world  in  1832,  by  her  relation 
of  a  residence  of  some  years  in  the  United  States,  in  which 
she  exhibited  so  unflattering  a  picture  of  American  society, 
that  our  transatlantic  neighbours  have  not  yet  recover^  from 
the  paroxysm  of  anger  into  which  the  rough  strictures  of  Mrs. 
Trollope  threw  them. 
It  would  be  a  great  iiyustice  were  we  not  to  devote  a  few 
words  of  admiration  to  the  charming  sketches  of 
Mi88  Mitford.  ^^  Mitford,  a  lady  who  bs^  described  the  vil- 
lage  life  and  scenery  of  £ngland  with  the  grace  and  delicacy 
of  Goldsmith  himself.     '  Our  Village '  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  books  in  the  language :  it  is  full  of  thoae  home  scenes 
which  form  the  most  exquisite  peouliarity,  not  only  of  the 
external  nature,  but  also  of  the  social  life  of  the  country.    In 
nothing  is  our  nation  so  happily  distinguished  from  all  otheia 
as  in  the  enlightenment,  the  true  reOnement,  the  virtue,  and 
the  dignity  of  her  middle  and  lower  classes,  and  in  no  position 
are  those  classes  so  worthy  of  admiration  as  in  the  quiet,  tran- 
quil  existence  of  the  country.     She  describes  with  the  truth 
and  fidelity  of  Crabbe  and  Cowper,  but  without  the  moral 
gloom  of  the  one,  and  the  morbid  9adne89  of  the  other.    Whe^ 
ther  it  is  her  pet  greyhound  Lily,  or  the  sunburnt,  curly, 
n^ged  village  child,  the  object  glows  before  us  with  some- 
thing  of  that  daylight  sunshine  which  we  find  in  its  highest 
perfection  in  the  rural  and  fiuniliar  images  of  Shakspeare. 
.   Passing  over  Smith,  whose  numerous  novels  are  little  moi« 
than  repetitions  or  indtations  of  the  works  which 
'^w"^-     y^^^  in  fashion  at  the  different  periods  when  be 
wrote  them,  we  come  to  Samuel  Warren,  who  obtained  ad 
unviable  reputation  for  vigour  and  origini^lity  so  early  ^ 
1887,  when  he  commenced  contributing  to  *  Blackwood'* 
Magazine  *  a  series  of  tales  entitled  ^  Passages  from  the  Pia^ 
of  a  late  Physician.'    The  nature  of  theso  narriitives  may  easily 
bo  guessed  from  their  title,  and  Warren  v^ry  skilfully  inaiQ* 
tained  tho  disguise  of  a  medical  mf^n,  gained  chiefly  by  hi» 
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own  early  introduotion  into  a  humble  branch  of  that  profession. 
The  tales  themselves  are  of  various  lengths,  and  very  unequal 
degrees  of  merit.  They  are  all,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  (which  are  not  important  enough  to  change  the  general 
impression  on  the  reader),  of  a  very  tragic  and  painful  nature 
r— dark  and  agonising  pages  from  the  vast  book  of  human 
suffering.  The  scenes  are  taken  from  almost  every  gradation 
of  social  life ;  we  have  the  last  moments  of  the  condemned 
forger,  the  slow  martyrdom  of  a  virtuous  philosopher,  the  mad* 
Yiess  of  the  lover  and  the  statesman,  and  two  or  three  most  im* 
pressive  pictures  of  commercial  ruin,  and  the  fatal  effect  of  vice, 
ill-regulated  passions,  and  a  morbid  indulgence  of  imagination. 
Perhaps  the  finest  of  these  tales  are  those  entitled  '  The 
Spectre-smitten,'  *  The  Banker's  Clerk,'  '  The  Statesman,'  and 
*  The  Forger.'  The  style,  though  occasionally  rather  too 
highly  coloured,  is  very  direct,  powerful,  and  unaffected ; 
and  the  too  great  prevalence  of  a  tone  of  agony  and  extreme 
distress,  which  certainly  injures  the  effect  of  the  whole,  by 
depriving  the  work  of  relief,  which  is,  above  all,  indispensable 
ID  painful  subjects,  is  perhaps  rather  attributable  to  the  nature 
of  the  subjects  than  to  any  defect  of  the  artist.  It  is  but 
just  to  remark,  too,  that  this  monotony  of  gloom  and  agony  is 
not  perceptible  in  these  tales  as  they  at  first  appeared,  sepa« 
rately  and  at  considerable  intervals,  in  the  pages  of  a  maga- 
une,  though  it  is  o^tainly  objectionable  in  them  when  col- 
lected into  a  single  publication.  Encouraged  by  this  success, 
Mr.  Warren  began  the  tale  of  *  Ten  Thousand  a- Year,'  which 
also  appeared  in  *  Blackwood's  Magazine.'  This  work  por- 
trays the  unexpected  elevation  to  immense  wealth  and  import- 
ance of  one  of  the  most  contemptible  beings  that  the  imagin- 
ation can  conceive,  Mr.  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  a  vulgar,  ignorant 
coxcomb  of  the  lowest  order,  a  linen-draper's  shopman  in 
Oxford-street,  and  suddenly  exalted,  through  the  instrument- 
ality of  some  rascally  attorneys,  who  have  discovered  a  defect 
in  a  pedigree,  to  the  third  heaven  of  English  aristocracy.  The 
book  is  crowded  with  '' scenes  of  many-coloured  life,"  and 
with  an  infinity  of  personages,  all  vigorously,  and  some  admi- 
rably drawn.  The  gradual  development  of  the  plot  is  carried 
Qn,  not  oply  with  considerable  skill  and  probability,  but  witl^ 
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a  great  deal  more  atteDtion  to  detail  than  is  usual  in  modem 
fiction ;  and  many  of  the  scenes  are  highly  dramatic  and 
natural — ^for  instance,  the  dinner  at  Mr.  Quirk's;  the  trial ;  the 
suicide  of  Gammon  at  the  end  of  the  book,  which  is  as  finely 
worked  up  as  anything  in  Richardson ;  and  the  insanity  of 
Lord  Dreddlington.  Mr.  Warren  is  a  barrister,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished writer  on  legal  education ;  and  we  cannot,  there* 
fore,  be  surprised  that  he  should  exhibit  great  and  accurate 
knowledge,  not  only  of  the  profession  itself,  but  of  the  habits 
of  its  members.  The  work  is  undeniably  a  production  of 
great  skill  and  genius,  and,  setting  aside  a  little  political  par- 
tiality (for  all  Mr.  Warren's  good  people  are  Tories,  and  his  bad 
ones  as  invariably  Whigs),  must  be  considered  as  giving  a  vivid, 
well-drawn,  and  impressive  picture  of  modern  English  society. 
The  greatest  name  in  the  contemporary  literature  of  Great 
Britain  is  indubitably  that  of  Charles  Dickens, 
who  first  appeared  before  the  public  some  twelve 
years  ago,  as  the  author  of  a  short  series  of  sketches  written 
to  fill  the  vacant  columns  of  a  London  newspaper.  These 
were  very  slight  but  charming  descriptions  of  metropolitan  or 
suburban  life,  and  must  be  considered  as  the  first  breakii^  up 
of  an  entirely  new  literary  vein.  The  subject  is  "  everyday 
life  and  everyday  people,"  and  no  author  ever  showed  a  more 
delicate  skill  in  appreciating  and  expressing  the  almost  im- 
perceptible shades  of  London  4ife.  The  best  sketches  were 
those  of  a  purely  descriptive  character,  such  as  ^  The  Marine- 
store  Shop,'  ^  Seven  Dials/  ^  The  Streets ;'  in  short,  those  in 
which  some  phase  of  London  life,  or  one  of  the  thousand  ap- 
pearances of  London  scenery,  is  set  before  us.  Several  of 
these  sketches  were  little  narratives,  of  which  the  most  am- 
bitious and  elaborate  are  invariably  the  least  efiective ;  while 
those  embodying  some  slight  trait  of  character  and  manners 
exhibited  a  victorious  power  of  exciting  pathetic  impressions, 
and  an  infallible  tact  for  the  various  shades  of  personal  or 
professional  oddity.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  a  perfectly  ori- 
ginal author  had  appeared,  possessing  an  inexhaustible  know- 
ledge of  all  the  mysteries  of  London  life,  particularly  in  the 
lower  class,  and  that  rare  and  in&Uible  evidence  of  genius — 
the  power  of  extracting  novelty  and  interest  from  the  most 
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ordinary  and  common  details  of  society,  from  things  which 
we  are  so  familiar  with  that  we  cannot  conceive  how  they 
can  contain  materials  either  for  laughter  or  for  tears.  In 
1837  began  the  publication,  in  monthly  numbers,  each  con- 
taining about  two  chapters,  of  the  humorous  tale  '  The  Pick- 
wick Papers,'  which  may  be  described  as  a  succession  of 
detached  adventures,  very  slightly  connected  together  by  a 
thread  of  plot,  full  of  the  richest  and  raciest  delineations  of 
London  scenery,  characters,  and  oddities.  Mr.  Pickwick 
himself,  the  citizen  Don  Quixotte  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
is  a  personage  as  natural,  as  delightful,  and  as  completely 
drawn  as  the  inimitable  hero  of  Cervantes.  But  what  praise 
can  be  sufficiently  enthusiastic  for  the  admirable  conception 
of  Sam  Weller,  that  inimitable  compound  of  wit,  »mplicity, 
quaint  humour,  and  fidelity !  The  '^  gamin  de  Paris  "  does  not 
possess  a  more  distinctive  and  attractive  physiognomy  than 
Dickens  has  here  immortalised  in  this  exquisite  portrait  of  the 
Londoner;  perhaps  since  Parson  Adams  literature  cannot 
afford  an  instance  of  a  personage  so  exquisitely  true  to  nature, 
80  intensely  comic,  so  individual,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
perfect  a  type  of  a  class,  as  this  delight^l  creation.  Of  the 
inferior  persons  and  the  adventures  it  will  perhaps  suffice  to 
say,  that  those  which  belong  to  London  life — Boz's  peculiar 
donaain — are  almost  invariably  exquisite ;  but  in  quitting  the 
streets  of  the  capital  Dickens  seems  to  leave  behind  him  much 
of  his  characteristic  delicacy  and  power.  Not  but  that  many 
of  his  descriptions  of  country  and  provincial  scenery  are  ex- 
ceedingly rich  and  delicate ;  but  he  seems  ever  most  at  home 
in  the  great  Babylon,  and  appears  to  look  upon  every  other 
object  with  the  eye  of  one  who,  though  a  painter  and  a  poet 
of  rare  merit,  is  still  a  Londoner — a  "  Cockney."  Nothing 
can  be  more  admirably  true  to  nature  and  humorous  than 
the  supper-party  of  the  medical  students,  the  scenes  of  low 
life  in  which  most  prominently  figure  Mrs.  Bardell,  Mrs. 
Cluppins,  and  Mrs.  Baddle,  with  her  unfortunate  henpecked 
husband.  All  the  passages  in  which  we  behold  any  of  the 
multitudinous  variety  of  attorneys  and  attorneys'  clerks — ^a 
most  characteristic  species  in  London — are  unsurpassable ;  it 
is  indisputable  that  since  Scott  no  author  has  appeared  in 
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European  literature  who  has  succeeded  ia  producing  anything 
like  the  impression  made  by  these  tnilj  original  draughts 
from  nature.  The  plot  or  intrigue  of  this  work  is  absolutely 
nothing ;  the  personages  flit  before  the  reader  like  the  phan- 
toms of  the  magic-lantern ;  but  we  forget  all  the  improba- 
bilitj  of  the  fiible  in  the  vivacity  and  fluent  abundance  of  the 
incidents.  This  author  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  truth  that 
the  same  delicacy  of  mental  organization  which  renders  a  man 
susceptible  to  the  impressions  of  the  humorous  and  the  comic, 
best  enables  him  to  command  our  tears.  Many  of  the  defects 
of  this  work  are  to  be  traced  to  the  manner  of  its  appearance, 
in  detached  portions.  There  u  every  reason  to  suppose,  not 
only  that  it  was  published,  but  that  it  was  also  composed,  in 
this  desultory  and  fragmentary  form;  and  the  increasing 
practice  of  giving  to  the  world  narratives  in  this  manner  is, 
we  think,  productive  of  so  much  injury  to  this  branch  of 
literature,  tliat  we  cannot  refrain  from  saying  a  few  words  on 
the  subject.  The  immense  development  within  a  few  years, 
both  in  England  and  other  countries,  of  periodical  literature 
or  journalism,  has  induced  almost  all  modern  authors  to  pub- 
lish works  (even  of  continuous  fiction)  in  this  form.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  writer,  whatever  be  his  genius,  and 
however  carefully  he  may  have  previously  arranged  the  plan 
and  outline  of  his  work,  finds  himself  exposed  to  a  iper* 
petual  temptation  of  over-colourii^  each  particular  portion. 
He  knows  that  the  public  expects  in  each  monthly  or  weekly 
<<  feuilleton  "  something  highly  spiced  and  intensely  interest* 
ing ;  and  is  thus  tempted  to  neglect  that  gradation,  that  pro- 
portion, that  subordination  of  the  parts  to  the  whole,  which 
is  as  necessary  to  the  due  efiect  of  a  novel  as  of  a  picture  or 
as  of  a  work  of  architecture. 

^The  Pickwick  Papers,'  the  success  of  which  was  enoimous 
(100,000  copies  having  been  sold,  according  to  common  report), 
was  almost  immediately  followed  by  '  Nicholas  Nickleby,'  a 
more  regular  and  carefully  constructed  fiction,  exhibiting  no 
diminution  of  power,  originality,  and  picturesqueness.  The 
€vents  take  place  chiefly  in  London,  though  one  important 
portion  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  giving  a  most  frightful  pic- 
ture of  the  atrocities  perpetrated  in  cheap  schools — a  nwsanoe 
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^hich  Dickeos's  powerful  eaposii  in  this  novel  tended  mdinly 
to  diminish,  if  not  altogether  to  abate.  Mr<  Sqileers,  the  ig*- 
norant,  cniel,  and  rapacious  schoolmaster,  is  a  chef-^tTcguvre ; 
and  the  wanderings  of  Nicholas,  with  his  broken-spirited 
protege  Smike^  are  full  of  variety  and  interest ;  particularly 
their  adventures  in  Mr.  Vincent  Crummles's  troop  of  pro* 
vincial  actors.  Among  the  serious  characters  in  this  tale  are 
two  usurers,  Ralph  Nickleby  and  Arthur  Gride,  which,  as 
striking  yet  perfectly  natural  embodiments,  have  perhaps  never 
been  surpassed. 

With  a  fertility  like  that  of  Scott,  Dickens  veiy  speedily 
appeared  again  before  the  public  in  '  Oliver  Twist,'  a 
simple  tale  of  the  adventures  of  a  charity-boy,  who  "  fells 
among  thieves"  and  is  initiated,  though  without  his  inno^ 
cence  being  corrupted^  into  all  the  mysteries  of  the  London 
housebreakers  and  pickpockets.  The  ^' merry  old  gentle** 
man,"  Mr.  Fagin,  a  Jew  who  keeps  a  kind  of  boarding'-house 
for  a  society  of  young  thieves,  and  the  acolytes  who  arei 
grouped  ai^ound  this  venerable  professor  of  the  art  of  appro- 
priation, all  these  are  as  fine  as  anything  in  Smollett;  the 
Artful  Dodger  in  particular  is  a  geim,  an  absolute  literary 
type;  but  not  Smollett,  nor  Fielding,  nor  perhaps  all  th6 
romance-writers  whose  works  we  possess,  could  have  produced 
anything  equal,  in  terrific  reality  and  vividness,  to  the  murder 
of  Nancy  and  the  wanderings  of  the  ruffian  Sykes.  Bykes 
and  his  dog  alone  are  enough  to  establish  Dickens's  fame  as 
a  great  original  writer.  Nothing  so  prosaic  in  its  subject,  yet 
raised  by  the  mere  force  of  genius  to  d.  true  intensity  of  hor« 
ror,  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  fiction.  The  adventures  of 
Oliver,  the  hero,  are  unnatural ;  but. the  true  strength  of  the 
work  consists  in  the  other  characters. 

The  next  work  of  our  inexhaustible  novelist  was  '  Master 
Humphrey's  Cloc.k,'  in  which,  under  a  general  fiction  not  very 
probable  or  well  imagined,  the  author  intended  to  unite  a 
number  of  detached  stories.  Of  these  we  have  two,  <  The 
Old  Curiosity  Shop'  and  ^Barnaby  Kudge.'  The  first  is  a 
powerful  and  impressive  delineation  of  the  gambler's  mania^ 
exhibited  in  a  miserable  old  being,  tottering  on  the  verge  of 
\he  grave,  and  a  number  of  subordinate  personages,  opmetimes 
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grotesque,  as  Quilp,  but  always  stamped  with  vigour  and  con- 
sistency. Above  all  thesoy  and  in  the  thick  atmosphere  of 
misery,  hopeless  suffering,  and  privation,  floats  the  exquisite 
and  angelic  figure  of  '^  Little  Nell,"  one  of  the  most  enchant- 
ing conceptions  of  grace  and  innocence — the  more  admirable, 
perhaps,  as  Dickens  is  not  always  very  successful  in  such  de- 
lineations. ^  Bamaby  Rudge  '  is  in  some  sense  historical,  as 
its  chief  action  is  the  dreadful  insurrection  of  1783,  called 
^Lord  George  Gordon's  Riotr,"  when  the  refuse  of  the 
London  population,  under  the  pretext  of  a  dread  of  Popery, 
committed,  during  several  days,  the  most  horrible  disorders  in 
the  capital.  These  riots,  and  the  chief  personages  who  figure 
in  them,  are  set  before  us  with  great  but  somewhat  exaggerated 
energy,  and  this  principal  action  is  combined  with  the  detec- 
tion of  a  horrid  fratricide  supposed  to  have  been  committed 
some  years  before.  The  long  agonies  of  the  unrepentant  mur- 
derer are  described  with  a  power  that  reminds  of  the  admir- 
able episode  of  Sykes. 

In  1843  Dickens  made  a  voyage  to  the  United  States,  and 
described  his  impressions  of  the  manners,  &c.,  of  the  Ameri- 
cans in  a  book  which  is  strangely  unworthy  of  his  powers. 
The  impressions  themselves  are  highly  un&vourable  to  the 
Americans,  and  in  this  respect  accord  with  the  reports  of 
almost  every  English  traveller  who  has  given  to  the  world  his 
personal  observations  on  the  republic.  But  many  of  the 
richest  contents  of  his  American  note-book  were  transferred 
to  the  pages  of  '  Martin  Chuzzlewit,'  a  narrative  somewhat 
resembling  <  Nickleby,'  which  appeared  in  the  year  just  men- 
tioned. This  novel  is  one  of  the  finest  of  his  compositions — 
not  the  American  scenes,  perhaps,  for  these  have  generally  an 
air  of  exaggeration  which  injures  them ;  but  the  adventures 
which  occur  before  and  after  the  hero  makes  his  unfortunate 
and  unsuccessful  voyage  across  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  Pecksniff, 
the  architect,  is  a  finished  hypocrite — the  Tartuffe  of  morality, 
a  sort  of  Mr.  Squeers  without  the  brutality.  This  tale  con- 
tains, too,  one  of  those  exquisite  personages  which  Dickens 
excels  in  inventing,  and  placing  amidst  his  dramatis  persoMB, 
as  a  kind  of  embodiment  of  his  own  gentle,  generous,  loving 
heart.    Who  can  forget  Tom  Pinch,  old  Tom  Pinch,  with  his 
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guilelessness,  his  oddity,  his  exhaustless  goodness  of  heart  ? 
Opposed  to  this  truly  delightful  creation  we  have  Jonas  Chuz- 
zlewit,  whose  mean  brutality  and  small  tyranny  is  finely  and 
consistently  sustained.  Even  in  Dickens  there  are  few  things 
finer  than  the  episode  of  the  murder  committed  by  Jonas ; 
and  the  pangs  of  remorse  acting  on  a  base  and  wolfish  nature 
have  seldom  been  more  powerfully  described.  Nor  are  the 
comic  scenes  less  varied  or  less  excellent ;  the  dinner-party  at 
Todgers's  is  one  of  the  very  finest  things  in  the  whole  range 
of  comic  fiction,  and  immeasurably  superior  even  to  the  far- 
famed  "supper  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients  "  in  Smollett's 
'  Peregrine  Pickle.' 

Since  the  appearance  of  this  rich  and  rapid  succession  of 
coble  fictions,  Dickens  seemed  to  content  himself  with  reposing 
on  the  laurels  he  has  gained ;  having  produced  no  long  works, 
simply  reminding  us  of  the  existence  of  his  undiminished 
power  by  publishing  a  series  of  little  festival  Christmas  tales. 
Of  these,  four  have  already  appeared,  entitled  '  A  Christ-mas 
Carol  in  Prose,'  *  The  Chimes,'  «  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,' 
and  <  The  Battle  of  Life.*  They  are  all  admirable  for  the 
benevolent  genial  spirit  which  they  express,  and  display  a  de- 
gree of  grace  and  fancy  which  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  the 
object  for  which  they  were  written — the  noble  aim  of  inspiring 
the  rich  and  happy  with  sympathy  and  compassion  for  the 
poor.  They  breathe  the  very  spirit  of  Christmas-time — the 
highest  praise  which  can  be  given.  The  best  of  them,  as  far 
as  the  story  is  concerned,  is  the  first,  though  ^  The  Chimes ' 
contains  an  immense  power  of  &.ntastic  imagination.  They 
are  all  very  short :  the  ^  Carol '  describes  the  conversion, 
begun  by  a  ghost,  and  continued  by  a  series  of  visions,  em- 
bodying the  "  Past,  Present,  and  Future,"  of  a  coldhearted 
old  miser,  to  the  hearty  benevolence  so  suited  to  Christmas  ; 
the  second  is  a  goblin  story ;  and  the  third  one  of  those  de- 
lightful glimpses  into  very  humble  life  which  no  author  can 
embody  like  Dickens.  Even  should  he  write  no  more,  he  has 
done  enough  to  deserve  the  love  and  admiration  of  posterity ; 
his  works  possess  the  highest  and  rarest  of  merits — that  of 
complete  originality  both  of  matter  and  of  form  ;  his  view  of 
life  is  generous,  elevating,  genial ;  he  sympathises  with  what 
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is  good  and  noble  in  all  classes  and  conditions  alike ;  he  makes 
lis  love  our  kind,  he  makes  us  love  the  exercise  of  the  humbler 
and  more  modest  virtues,  he  chronicles  the  minor  accidents 
and  impressions  of  life ;  his  writings,  though  describing  the 
manners  of  tiie  poorest  and  lowest  classes  of  mankind,  contain 
nothing  which  can  shock  the  most  &stidious  taste ;  and  the 
only  things  he  has  held  up  to  ridicule  or  detestation  are  vice, 
hypocrisy,  or  the  pretensions  of  imbecile  vulgarity.  He  is  an 
author  of  whom  England  may  l>e  proud. 

The  immense  colonial  possessions  of  Great  Britain,  and 
Noyels  of  particularly  her  colossal  empire  in  the  East,  com- 
forei^n  and  bined  with  the  passion  for  travelling  so  strongly 
^  ^^  '  manifested  in  the  nation,  have  created  in  our  lite- 
rature a  class  of  works  which  may  be  considered  as  forming 
almost  a  separate  department  of  fiction.  These  are  noveb 
which  have  for  their  aim  the  delineation  of  the  manners, 
scenery,  &c.,  of  distant  countries ;  and  as  among  these  works 
the  Oriental  are  naturally  the  most  splendid  and  prominent, 
we  shall  take  three  which  seem  the  most  &vourable  specimens 
of  this  subdivision.  They  are  difierent  from  each  other  in 
form,  in  tone,  and  in  scope,  but  are  equally  distinguished  for 
their  cleverness  and  individuality.  Of  these  Oriental  novels, 
then,  we  select,  as  the  most  striking  examples,  ^  The  History 
of  the  Caliph  Yathek,'  by  Beckford ;  the  romance  of  ^  Anas^ 
tasius/  by  Hope ;  and  the  inimitable  '  Hajji  Baba '  of  Morier. 
The  first  of  these  fictions  was  as  wild,  strange,  and  dreamily 
magnificent,  as  the  character  and  biography  of  its  author — a 
man  almost  as  rich,  as  splendidly  luxurious,  and  as  coldly 
meditative  as  the  Comte  de  Montecristo,  in  Dumas'  popular 
story.  '  Yathek '  is  an  Arabian  tale,  and  was  originally  pub- 
lished in  1784,  in  French^  being  one  of  the  rare  instances  of 
an  Englishman  being  able  to  write  that  difficult  language 
with  the  grace  and  purity  of  a  native.  Being  afterwards 
translated  by  the  author  into  his  mother  tongue,  it  forms  <mr$ 
of  the  most  extraordinary  monuments  of  splendid  imagery 
and  caustic  wit  which  literature  can  afibrd.  It  is  very  short, 
and  in  some  respects  resembles  (at  least  in  its  cold  sarcasm  of 
tone  and  exquisite  refinement  of  style)  the  ^  Zadig '  of  Yol- 
taire.     But  ^  Yathek  '  is  immeasurably  superior  in  point  of 
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imagSnatiofn^  and  in  itd  ftingiikt  fiddity  to  the  Oriental  ddloni''' 
ing  and  costume.  Indeed,  if  we  set  aside  its  conteifiptnou« 
and  sneering  tone,  it  might  pass  for  a  translation  of  one  of 
'  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights.'  It  narrates  the  adventures 
of  a  haughty  and  effeminate  monarch,  led  on,  by  the  tempta<> 
tions  of  a  malignant  genie  and  the  sophistries  of  a  cruel  and 
ambitious  mother,  to  commit  all  sorts  of  crimes,  to  abjure  his 
£uth,  and  to  offer  allegriance  to  Eblis,  the  Mahommedan  Satan, 
in  the  hope  of  seating  himself  on  the  throne  of  the  Preadamite 
sultans.  The  gradual  development  in  his  mind  of  sensuality, 
cruelty,  atheism,  and  insane  and  Titanic  ambition,  is  very 
finely  traced;  the  imagery  throughout  is  truly  splendid,  its 
Eastern  gorgeousness  tempered  and  relieved  by  the  sneering 
sarcastic  irony  of  a  French  Encyclop^iste ;  and  the  con- 
cluding scene  soars  into  the  highest  atmosphere  of  grand 
descriptive  poetry.  Here  he  descends  into  the  subterranean 
palace  of  Eblis,  where  he  does  homage  to  the  Evil  One,  and 
wanders  for  a  while  among  the  superhuman  splendours  of 
those  regions  of  punishment.  The  fancy  of  genius  has  seldom 
conceived  anything  more  terrible  than  ^'  the  vast  multitude^ 
incessantly  passing,  who  severally  kept  their  right  hands  on 
their  heart,  without  once  regarding  anything  around  them. 
They  all  avoided  each  other,  and,  though  surrounded  by  a 
multitude  that  no  one  could  number,  each  wandered  at  ran- 
dom, unheedful  of  the  rest,  as  if  alone  on  a  desert  where  no 
foot  had  trodden." 

Hope,  like  Beckfbrd,  was  a  man  of  refined  taste,  luxurious 
habits,  and  possessed  of  a  colossal  fortune  accumulated  in 
commerce.  His  work,  though  very  different  in  form  from 
that  of  Beckford,  was  not  unlike  it  in  some  points.  *  Anas- 
tasius,'  published  in  1819,  purports  to  be  the  autobiography 
of  a  Greek,  who»  to  escape  the  consequences  of  bis  owti 
crimes  and  villanies  of  every  kind,  becomes  a  renegade,  and 
passes  through  a  long  series  of  the  most  extraordinary  and 
romantic  vicissitudes.  The  hero  is  a  compound  of  almost  all 
the  viees  of  his  unfortunate  and  degraded  nation ;  and  in  his 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  we  see  passing  before  us,  as  in  a 
diorama,  the  whole  social,  political,  and  religious  life  of  Tur<* 
key  and  the  Morea.    The  Atyle  i»  elaborate  and  passion^ 
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ate;  and  this,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  principal  per- 
sonage, 

**  linked  with  one  virtBe,  and  a  thousand  crixnjes," 

reminds  us,  in  reading  ^  Anastasius/  very  strongly  of  the  manner 
of  Lord  Byron.  Indeed,  this  romance  is  very  much  what 
Byron  would  have  written  in  prose — ^the  same  splendid,  vivid, 
and  ever-fresh  pictures  of  the  external  nature  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  interesting  region  of  the  world,  the  same  intensity 
of  passion,  the  same  gloomy  colouring  of  unrepenting  crime. 

But  if  the  darker  side  of  Oriental  nature  be  presented  to  us 
in  ^  Yathek '  and  '  Anastasius,'  in  the  former  combined  with 
the  caustic  irony  of  Voltaire,  in  the  second  with  the  mournful 
grandeur  of  Byron,  the  ^  Haj ji  Baba '  of  Morier  will  make  us 
ample  amends  in  drollery  and  a  truly  comic  verve.  This  is 
the  ^  Gil  Bias '  of  Oriental  life.  Hajji  Baba  is  a  barber  of 
Ispahan,  who  passes  through  a  long  but  delightfully  varied 
series  of  ad  ventures,  such  as  happen  in  the  despotic  and  simple 
governments  of  the  East,  where  the  pipe-bearer  of  one  day 
may  become  the  vizier  of  the  next.  The  hero  is  an  easy, 
merry  good-for-nothing,  whose  dexterity  and  gaiety  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  admire,  even  while  we  rejoice  in  the  punishment 
which  his  manifold  rascalities  draw  down  upon  him;  and 
perhaps  there  is  no  work  in  the  world  which  gives  so.  vast,  so 
lively,  and  so  accurate  a  picture  of  every  grade,  every  phase 
of  Oriental  existence.  Mr.  Morier,  who  resided  nearly  all 
his  life  in  various  parts  of  the  East,  and  whose  long  sojourn 
as  British  minister  in  Persia  made  him  profoundly  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  the  people  of  that  country,  has  most 
inimitably  sustained  his  imaginary  personage.  The  Hajji  is 
not  only  a  thorough  Oriental,  but  intensely  Persian,  and  a 
Persian  of  the  lower  class  into  the  bargain ;  a  perfect  specimen 
of  his  nation — the  French  of  the  East — ^gay,  talkative,  dex- 
terous, vain,  enterprising,  acute,  not  over  scrupulous,  but 
always  amusing.  The  worthy  Hajji,  in  the  continuation  of 
the  story,  comes  to  England  in  the  suite  of  an  embassy  from 
"  the  asylum  of  the  universe ;"  and  perhaps  nothing  was  ever 
more  truly  natural  and  comic  than  the  way  in  which  he  relates 
his  impressions  and  adventures  in  this  country,  his  surprise  at 
|he  condition  of  women  among  us,  his  admiration  of  the 
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^^  moon&ces,"  and^  above  all,  his  astonished  wonder  at  the 
^^  Coompany,"  the  great  enigma  to  all  Orientals. 

It  now  remains  only  to  speak  of  one  species  of  prose  fiction-— 
that  which  has  for  its  subject  the  manners  and  ^  .  . 
personages  of  marine  or  military  life.  It  may  military  > 
easily  be  conceived  that,  the  former  service  being  "°^®^^- 
most  entwined  with  all  the  sympathies  of  the  national  heart, 
the  subdivision  of  marine  novels  should  be  the  richest.  The 
contrary  might  be  naturally  expected  in  France;  and  in 
France  we  accordingly  find  that  though,  particularly  in 
modern  times,  numerous  novelists  have  endeavoured  to  put  in 
a  picturesque  and  attractive  light  the  manners  and  scenes  of 
a  sea-life,  yet  that  it  is  the  army  which  has  supplied  popular 
literature — the  novel,  the  chanson,  and  the  vaudeville — with 
the  types  of  character  most  identified  with  the  national  feeling 
and  predilection.  What  the  militaire  is  to  the  French  public, 
the  sailor  is  to  the  English :  in  the  songs  of  the  people,  on 
their  stage,  in  their  favourite  books,  the  '^  Jack  Tar,"  the 
^^  old  Agamemnon  "  who  followed  Nelson  to  the  Nile,  is  as 
perpetually  recurring  and  indispensable  a  personage  as  the 
^^  vieux  moustache,"  the  '^  grogneur  de  la  vieille  garde,"  to 
the  French.  And  this  is  natural  enough.  Each  country  is 
peculiarly  proud  of  that  class  to  which  it  owes  its  brightest 
and  least  disputable  glory :  as  the  Frenchman  naturally  hugs 
himself  in  the  idea  that  France  is  incontestably  the  first  mili- 
tary nation  in  the  world,  so  the  Englishman,  no  less  naturally, 
is  peculiarly  vain  of  his  country's  naval  achievements ;  not 
that  in  either  case  the  former  at  all  forgets  or  undervalues  the 
naval  triumphs  of  his  flag,  or  the  latter  the  military  exploits 
of  his ;  but  simply  because  France  is  not  essentially  maritime, 
and  England  is,  and  therefore  the  natives  of  each  attach 
themselves  to  that  species  of  glory  which  they  consider  the 
peculiar  property  of  their  nation. 

At  the  head  of  our  marine  novelists  stands  Captain  Mar- 
ryat,   one  of  the  most  easy,  lively,  and  truly 
humorous  story-tellers  we  possess.     One  of  the       ^^* 
ehief  elements  of  his  talent  is  undoubtedly  the  tone  of  high, 
effervescent,  irrepressible  animal  spirits  which  characterizes 
everything  he  has  written.    He  seems  as  if  he  sate  down  to 
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eompose  without  having  fonned  the  least  idea  of  what  he  is 
going  to  say,  and  tentenoe  after  sentence  seems  to  flow  frodr 
his  pen  without  thought,  without  labour,  and  without  hesi- 
tation. He  seems  half  tipsy  with  the  very  gaiety  of  his  heart, 
and  never  scruples  to  introduce  the  most  grotesque  extra- 
vagances  of  character,  language,  and  event,  provided  they 
are  likely  to  excite  a  laugh.  This  would  produce  absuitlity 
and  failure  as  often  as  laughter  were  it  not  that  he  has  a 
natural  tad  and  judgment  in  the  ludicrous ;  and  this  happy 
audacity — ^this  hit-or-miss  boldness-^serves  him  admirably 
well.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  liveliness  and  drollery  of  his 
«  Peter  Simple/  <  Jacob  Faithful,'  or  *  Mr.  Midshipman  Easy ;' 
what  an  inexhaustible  gallery  of  originals  has  he  paraded 
before  us  I  The  English  national  temperament  has  a  peculiar 
tendency  to  produce  eccentricity  of  manner,  and  a  sea^-life  in 
particular  seems  calculated  to  foster  these  oddities  till  they 
burst  into  full  blow  and  luxuriance.  Marryat's  narratives 
are  Exceedingly  inartificial,  and  often  grossly  improbable ;  but 
we  read  on  with  gay  delight,  never  thinl^ing  of  the  story,  but 
only  solicitous  to  follow  the  droll  adventures,  and  lai^h  at 
the  still  droller  characters.  Smollett  himself  has  nothing 
richer  than  Captain  Kearney,  with  his  lies  and  innocent  osten- 
tation ;  Captain  To,  with  his  passion  for  pig,  his  lean  wife  and 
her  piano  *,  or  than  Mr.  Easy  fighting  his  ship  under  a  green 
petticoat  for  want  of  an  ensign.  This  author  has  also  a 
peculiar  talent  for  the  delineation  of  boyish  characters :  his 
Faithful  and  Peter  Simple  (the  ''fool  of  the  family")  not 
only  amuse  but  interest  us;  and  in  many  passages  he  has 
shown  no  mean  mastery  over  the  pathetic  emotions.  Though 
superficial  in  his  view  of  character,  he  is  generally  fidthful  to 
reality,  and  shows  an  extensive  if  not  very  deep  knowledge 
of  what  his  old  waterman  calls  ''  human  natur."  There  are 
few  authors  more  amusing  than  Marryat :  his  books  have  the 
effervescence  of  champagne. 

Captains  Glasscock  and  Chapnier,  Mr.  Howard  and  Mr. 
Trelawney,  have  also  produced  naval  fictions  of  merit:  the 
two  last  authors  have  followed  a  more  tragic  path  than  the 
others  mentioned  above,  and  have  written  passages  of  great 
power  and  impressiveness ;  but  their  works  are  injured  by  a 
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too  frequent  occurrence  of  exaggerated  pictures  of  blood  and 
horror — a  fatal  fault,  from  which  they  might  have  been 
warned  by  the  example  of  Eugene  Sue. 

The  tales  called  '  Tom  Cringle's  Log '  and  '  The  Cruize  of 
the  Midge '  are  also  works  in  this  kind  (though  not  exclu- 
sively naval)  of  striking  brilliancy  and  imaginative  power. 
In  these  we  have  a  most  gorgeously  coloured  and  faithful  de* 
lineation  of  the  luxuriant  scenery  of  the  West  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, and  the  manners  of  the  Creole  and  colonist  population 
are  reproduced  with  consummate  drollery  and  inexhaustible 
splendour  of  language.  They  were  the  production  of  Mr. 
Scott,  a  gentleman  engaged  in  commerce,  and  personally 
familiar  with  the  scenes  he  described ;  and  the  admiration 
they  excited  at  their  first  appearance  (anonymously)  in  ^  Black- 
wood's Magazine '  caused  them  to  be  ascribed  to  the  pen  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  living  writers,  particularly 
to  that  of  John  Wilson,  the  editor  of  the  journal. 

Of  the  military  novels  we  have  but  a  few  words  to  say : 
they  are  generally  inferior  to  the  same  class  of  works  in 
France.  Mr*  Gleig  has  recorded  in  a  narrative  form  many 
striking  episodes  of  that  ^^  war  of  giants  "  whose  most  glorious 
and  terrific  scenes  were  the  lines  of  Torres  Yedrasy  the  storm 
of  Badajoz,  and  the  field  of  Waterloo;  and  a  number  of 
younger  authors,  chiefly  Irishmen,  as  Messrs.  Lever  and 
Lover,  have  detailed  with  their  national  vivacity  the  grotesque 
oddities  and  gay  bravery  of  their  countrymen,  who  never 
appear  to  so  much  advantage  as  on  the  field  of  battle. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  STAGS  AND  JOURNALISM. 

Comedy  in  England— Gongrere,  Farqahar,  &&— Sheridan-— The  Modem 
Bomantic  Drama--Oratoi7  in  England :  Barke— Letters  of  Jonins — 
Modem  Theologians:  Palej  and  Batler— Blackstone— Adam  Smith 
—Metaphysics:  Stewart— Bentham— Periodicals :  the  Newspi^r,  the 
Magazine,  and  the  Reriew— The  Quarterly,  and  Blackwood^The 
Edinbnrgh,  and  the  New  Monthly— The  Westminster— Cheap  Peri- 
odical Literature. 

CoMBBY  is  essentially  the  expression  not  of  Life^  but  of 
Comedy  in  Society.  It  does  not  deal  with  the  passions,  but 
England,  ^jth  the  affectations  and  follies  of  our  nature :  it 
belongs,  therefore,  particularly  to  a  highly  civilized  and  arti- 
ficial state  of  existence.  Many  of  Shakspeare's  most  humorous 
creations  are  comic  in  the  highest  degree,  but  they  are  not 
in  any  sense  comedies:  they  are  something  infinitely  more 
elevated,  more  profound,  more  far-reaching ;  but  they  are  not 
comedies.  Exquisitely  humorous  as  they  are,  the  humour  is 
not  in  them  the  primary  element,  the  unmixed  subject-matter 
of  these  inimitable  delineations ;  it  is  united  with  tenderness, 
romantic  passion,  exhaustless  poetic  fancy ;  and  therefore  we 
call  them  Plays.  Indeed,  it  may  almost  be  maintained  that 
humour  is  not  the  true  element  of  comedy  at  all — that  is,  of 
comedy  properly  so  named.  WU  is  the  essence,  the  life- 
blood  of  comedy,  and  wit  is  as  different  from  humour  as  from 
tragic  passion.  Wit  is  the  negative,  the  destructive  process — 
humour  the  positive,  the  reconstructive.  Wit  is  an  analytic, 
humour  a  synthetic  operation.  The  latter  indeed  is  so  de- 
monstrably a  higher^power  of  the  mind,  that  it  includes  the 
former,  but  with  the  addition  of  something  more,  and  some- 
thing, too,  infinitely  higher  in  its  source  and  nature.  The 
humorist  must  possess  wit ;  but  he  must  also  possess  tender- 
ness, sympathy,  love*    In  the  language  of  algebra  we  may 
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formulise  it  thus :  wit  +  sympathy  =  humour.  And  in  pro- 
portion as  the  affections  are  an  endowment  of  our  nature  far 
more  elevated  than  the  mere  activity  of  our  comparative  or 
perceptive  &culties  (in  the  unusual  delicacy  and  sensibility  of 
which  consists  that  power  we  call  wit),  in  exactly  the  same 
measure  is  humour  superior  to  wit.  We  may  be  proud  to 
remember  that  humour  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
English  national  intellect,  and  the  peculiar  stamp  of  indi- 
viduality which  marks  our  literature.  This  circumstance 
alone  would  suffice  to  account  for  the  undeniable  superiority 
of  our  national  literature  over  that  of  all  other  civilized 
countries,  in  every  point— -of  depth,  of  grandeur,  of  variety, 
of  indestructible  vitality. 

This  being  granted,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  discover  what 
are  the  social  conditions  most  necessary  to  the  production  of 
a  brilliant  school  of  comedy  in  a  given  nation.  As  the  stage 
in  general  must  ever  be  the  reflection  of  the  life,  the  charac- 
ter, the  colouring  of  the  country  and  epoch  in  which  it  ap- 
pears, comedy  must  be  the  offspring  of  a  highly  artificial, 
corrupt,  and  intellectual  era.  As  its  pabulum,  its  subject- 
matter,  is  folly,  its  aim  being 

**  To  feed  with  varied  fools  the  eternal  jest," 

it  may  be  most  certainly  expected  to  flourish  at  a  time  when 
civilization  has  not  advanced  so  far  as  to  obliterate  those  strong 
class'distinctions  which  sharply  mark  the  professions,  habits, 
language,  and  manners  of  mankind,  and  at  the  same  time 
when  those  elements  are  upon  the  point  of  being  mingled  into 
one  unvaried  mass.  We  can  have  no  pure  comedy  now,  be- 
cause the  manners  of  all  classes,  like  their  dress,  have  come 
to  be  so  uniform  that  there  remains  nothing  of  conventional, 
of  universally  intelligible,  sufficiently  salient  for  the  comic 
dramatist  to  lay  hold  of.  The  "  frac  noir" — ^the  true  equal- 
ized power  of  the  nineteenth  century — has  levelled  all  men, 
like  death.  The  follies,  vanities^  and  eccentricities  of  course 
exist  as  much  as  ever,  but  they  have  been  thrown  inward;  and 
if  we  seek  for  oddities  now,  we  shall  find  not  classes  but  indi- 
viduals, and,  if  faithfully  represented  on  the  stage,  they  re- 
semble not  types  familiar  to  every  spectator,  but  caricatures, 
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often  apparently  extravagant.  The  consequence  of  all  this 
is,  that  we  have  no  comedy,  but  we  have  a  vaudeville — an 
excellent  thing  in  its  way,  but  very  different  from  its  prede^ 
cesser.  In  England  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  was  the  period 
which  most  completely  satisfies  the  conditions  we  have  just 
essayed  to  establish,  just  as  in  France  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY . 
The  first-mentioned  epoch  produced  Cong^reve,  Wycberley, 
and  Farquhar;  the  second  Moliere  and  Regnard.  In  the 
writings  of  the  three  great  English  wits  there  is  seldom  any 
trace  of  humour,  and  therefore  nothing  can  be  more  different 
from  Shakspeare.  Wit  is  the  reigning  element,  and  witty 
dialogue  perhaps  was  never  so  completely  exhibited  as  in 
these  admirable  comedies.  They  are  not  natural  in  an  abso^ 
lute,  though  highly  so  in  a  relative  sense :  they  are  not  true 
to  universal  but  to  local  nature ;  or  rather  we  may  say  that 
the  nature  of  their  day  was  an  unnatural  nature.  They  were 
written,  not  for  the  court,  nor  for  the  people,  in  the  true 
^ense  of  the  word,  but  for  the  Tmon ;  and  they  are  inimitable 
for  intense  vivacity  of  sparkling  dialogue,  for  the  richest 
abundance  of  odd  and  extravaga,nt  character,  for  ingenuity  of 
plot  (generally,  however,  a  mechanical  ingenuity,  arising 
rather  from  disguises,  mistakes  of  persons,  and  errors  of  the 
senses,  than  Arom  the  play  of  passion,  or  the  deceptions  caused 
by  vanity  and  self-love),  and  above  all  for  an  air  of  inex- 
haustible high  spirits  and  gaiety.  In  all  these  works  the  chief 
defect  is  the  shocking  tone  of  immorality  which  pervades 
them.  The  characters  are  nothing  but  an  unvaried  crowd  of 
sharpers,  seducers,  prostitutes,  and  butts:  but  it  is  fidr  to 
remark  that  in  reading  these  dramas  we  seem  io  lay  aside  aU 
our  stricter  notions  of  moral  duty :  as  Charles  Lamb  acutely 
remarks,  we  seem  to  have  got  into  a  new  world,  where  the 
old-fashioned  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong  have  no  cur^ 
renoy.  In  point  of  orl,  their  chief  defect  is  allied  to  their 
principal  merits :  it  arises  partly  from  the  restless  and  inces- 
sant sparkle  of  the  dialogue,  which  ever  glitters  with  an  un- 
appeasable activity,  like  tlie  blinding  ripple  of  a  noonday  sea; 
and,  secondly,  from  the  want  of  intellectual  distinction  be- 
tween the  personages  ;  for  the  fools,  dupes,  and  coxcombs  are 
quite  as  brilliant  and  smart  in  their  repartees  as  the  professe4 
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and  oBtensible  wits  of  the  piece.  Everything  is  epigram  and 
point ;  and  though  in  many  of  these  plays  there  are  occasional 
touches  of  nature  exquisitely  true,  delicate^  and  poignant,  and 
even  whole  scenes  which  may  serve  as  models  of  liveliness  not 
inconsistent  with  probability,  the  general  character  of  this 
school  is  certainly  unsolid,  and  absolutely  wearying  from 
excess  of  sparkle  and  epigram.  Assuredly  no  nation  has  pro- 
duced anything  in  this  artificial  vein  finer  and  more  complete 
than  the  comedies  of  *  Love  for.  Love/  •  The  Way  of  the 
World,'  'The  Man  of  Mode,'  *The  Country  Wife,'  *The 
Confederacy,'  and  *  The  Provoked  Wife.'  The  popularity  of 
these  works  was  enormous :  comedies  and  pamphlets  formed 
nearly  the  sum  total  of  the  lighter  literature  of  that  age ;  and 
though,  not  having  their  foundation  in  the  deeper  recesses  of 
the  human  heart,  they  are  now  comparatively  neglected,  no 
man  can  have  a  true  idea  of  the  perfections  of  our  noble  lan- 
guage who  has  not  made  acquaintance  with  this  class  of 
writers.  What  Hazlitt  says  of  Congreve  is  generally  appli- 
cable to  all  the  rest :  '^  His  style  is  inimitable,  nay,  perfect. 
It  is  the  highest  model  of  comic  dialogue.  Every  sentence 
is  replete  with  sense  and  satire,  conveyed  in  the  most  polished 
and  pointed  terms.  Every  page  presents  a  shower  of  brilliant 
conceits,  is  a  tissue  of  epigrams  -in  prose,  is  a  new  triumph  of 
wit,  a  new  conquest  over  dulness.  The  fire  of  artful  raillery 
is  nowhere  else  so  well  kept  up.  This  style,  which  he  was 
almost  the  first  to  introduce,  and  which  he  carried  to  the  ut- 
most pitch  of  classical  refinement,  reminds  one  exactly  of 
Collins's  description  of  wit  as  opposed  to  humour,—^ 

'  Whose  jewels  in  his  crisped  hair 
Are  placed  each  other^s  light  to  share.' " 

The  first  of  this  remarkable  class  was  Etherege,  and  the 
last  Farquhar ;  though  Sheridan  (after  a  long  in-   ^^  ^^ 
terval,  during  which  the  comic  stage  had  obtained   medy  of 
a  quite  different  direction)  seems  to  have  revived       ^  ^  ^. 
it  for  a  moment  in  all  its  brilliancy.     The  chronology  of  the 
principal  names  among  them  was  as  follows:  Sir  George 
Etherege,  born  in  1636,  died  in  1688  ;  his  best  comedy  *  The 
Man  of  Mode.'  Wy cherley,  the  author  of '  The  Plain  Dealer,' 
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a  comedy  somewhat  resembling  ^  The  Misanthrope '  and  ^  The 
Country  Wife/  which  may  be  advantageously  compared  with 

*  VEcole  des  Femmes/  bom  in  1640,  died  in  1715.  Con- 
greve,  the  greatest  of  them  all,  celebrated  not  only  as  a  comic 
dramatist,  but  as  the  author  of  '  The  Mourning  Bride/  a  tra- 
gedy in  the  dry  classical  French  taste,  but  a  work  of  great 
merit,  1670 — 1729:  his  finest  comedies  are  ^  Love  for  Love,' 

•  The  Old  Bachelor/  and  *  The  Double  Dealer.'  Sir  John 
Vanbrugh  (1672^1726)  comes  next,  a  great  architect  as 
well  as  dramatic  artist,  for  he  designed  Blenheim.  His  plays 
are  of  a  somewhat  coarser  texture  than  those  of  Congreve, 
but  superior  in  a  certain  rich  and  gonial  glow :  his  master- 
pieces are  '  The  Relapse/  '  The  Provoked  Wife/  '  The  Con- 
federacy,' and  he  left  unfinished  the  admirable  fragment  after- 
wards completed  by  Cibber  under  the  title  of  ^  The  Provoked 
Husband.'  The  last  of  these  authors  was  Farquhar,  born  in 
1678,  and  who  died  at  the  early  age  of  29.  His  best-known 
comedies  are  ^  The  Constant  Couple,'  '  The  Beaux'  Strata- 
gem,' and  '  The  Recruiting  Officer,'  all  of  which,  though 
sufficiently  immoral,  exhibit  less  of  that  cool  heartless  depra- 
vity which  marks  the  productions  of  this  class. 

By  one  of  those  revolutions  of  taste — r^^lar  as  the  seasons, 
or  as  the  oscillations  of  the  tide  in  the  physical 
world — ^which  take  place  in  literature  generally 
and  in  every  department  of  literature  in  particular,  comedy 
in  England  acquired,  after  the  brilliant  period  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking,  a  direction  towards  sentimeTUalism.  The 
writings  of  Sterne  very  much  contributed  to  this  tendency, 
and  Colman,  Cumberland,  and  most  of  the  modem  writers 
for  the  stage  endeavoured  to  unite  the  pathetic  and  the  broadly 
humorous.  This  class  was  begun  by  Steele ;  and  these  come- 
dies have  lost  the  peculiar  charm  of  gaiety,  refined  satire,  and 
wit,  without  acquiring  anything  in  exchange :  the  moral  and 
sentimental  parts  are  mawkish,  tedious,  and  afiPected,  and  the 
laughable  ones  degenerate  into  gross  farce  and  caricature. 
But  the  true  old  comedy,  the  admirable  English  comedy  of 
Congreve  and  Wyoherley,  received  a  bright  and  momentary 
resuscitation  in  the  person  of  Sheridan.  This  wonderful 
Lishman — as  perfect  an  embodiment  of  the  intellect  of  his 
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country  as  his  biographer  Moore — was  one  of  the  political 
and  literary  comets  of  his  day.  Without  fixity  of  purpose, 
without  learning,  without  any  of  that  political  influence  (the 
most  important  of  all  in  a  constitutional  country  like  Eng- 
land) which  arises  from  personal  and  moral  respectability,  he 
obtained  as  a  parliamentary  orator  a  brilliant  though  useless 
reputation  in  that  age  of  giants  when  the  eloquence  of  Chat- 
ham was  yet  ringing  in  the  national  ear,  giving  animation  to 
the  struggles  of  Pitt  and  Fox.  As  dramatic  author  Sheridan 
produced  three  works  which  will  ever  be  considered  master- 
pieces  in  their  different  styles — the  two  comedies  entitled  '  The 
School  for  Scandal '  and  *  The  Rivals,'  and  the  inimitable 
dramatic  caricature  of  ^  The  Critic'  The  first  of  these  is  a 
regular  comedy  of  intrigue,  the  persons  all  of  the  upper  ranks 
of  life :  the  dialogue  is  one  incessant  sparkle  of  the  finest  and 
most  polished  repartee ;  and  though  the  moral  of  the  piece — 
the  unmasking  of  a  coldhearted  hypocrite  and  pretender  to 
virtue,  and  the  forgiveness  of  his  brother,  a  gay  goodnatured 
rake — ^is  not  established  but  at  the  expense  of  some  dangerous 
sophistries,  and  the  confounding  of  virtue  with  hypocrisy,  and 
the  excusing  of  vice  by  the  plea  of  generosity,  this  comedy 
is  one  of  the  triumphs  of  the  English  scene.  Many  of  the 
situations  are  so  exquisitely  comic,  though  a  large  portion  of 
the  piece  is  passed  in  talk  which  does  not  advance  the  action, 
the  habit  of  scandal  and  talebearing  is  so  admirably  ridiculed, 
and  the  tone  of  the  whole  is  so  brilliant  and  refined,  that  it  is 
equally  delightful  when  read  or  when  acted.  It  contains 
much  profound  satire  on  the  corruptions  of  society,  as  bril* 
liantly  expressed,  though  less  animated  by  bitterness,  as  in  the 
^  Figaro '  of  Beaumarchais,  to  which  work  it  bears  some  little 
resemblance ;  but  in  point  of  exquisite  finish  of  form,  in  con* 
summate  elegance  of  manner,  it  is  equal  to  Congreve  himself 
— the  highest  possible  praise.  The  other  comedy  we  have 
mentioned — *  The  Rivals ' — depicts  adventures  of  a  broader 
cast,  and  characters  less  exclusively  taken  from  polished  so- 
ciety. ^  The  School  for  Scandal '  seldom  excites  more  than  a 
smile,  while  ^  The  Rivals'  keeps  the  spectators  in  a  broad 
lai^h.  Nothing  can  be  happier  than  the  light  but  masterly 
fetches  of  character  in  this  exquisite  piece :  the  self-willedji 
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blu0teiing  Sir  Anthony ;  the  generous  Irish  fortune-hunter ; 
the  sentimental  noTel-reading  Lydia,  who  can  see  no  happi* 
ness  but  in  disguises,  persecuted  attachments,  and  elopements ; 
the  inimitable  Mrs.  Malaprop,  with  her  exquisitely  good  bad 
English;  and  the  never-to-be*forgotten  Bob  Acres.  'The 
Critic  *  is  one  of  that  numerous  class  of  pieces  which  contains 
a  double  action — ^the  scenes  between  the  author,  his  friends 
and  critics,  and  the  rehearsal  of  the  tragedy.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  which  is  the  best  or  most  witty  part  of  this  comedy^ 
the  dialogue  between  Dangle,  an  empty-headed  theatri<»tl 
busybody ;  Sneer,  the  very  concentrated  essence  of  critical 
bitterness ;  Puff,  the  bold  impudent  literary  quack ;  and  Sir 
Fretful  Plagiary  (a  portrait  of  Cumberland),  all  alive  with 
sore  irritable  sensibility ;  or  the  admirable  extravagance  of 
the  '<  tragedy  in  the  Shakspearian  manner." 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  English  stage  is  very  soon 
The  modem  related,  and  not  very  exhilarating.     In  comedy 

^'^"^  the  German  sentimental  spirit  to  which  we  have 
alluded  gradually  gained  ground  :  common  types  of  patriot- 
ism, generosity,  vulgar  burlesque,  and  yet  more  vulgar  ele- 
gance, have  been  reproduced  usque  ad  nauseam.  We  have 
been  sickened  with  never-failing  tirades  about  the  moral 
dignity  of  the  British  merchant,  the  noble  virtue  of  the 
British  &rmer,  and  the  valour  of  the  British  soldier  and 
sailor,  who  is  always  represented,  in  order  to  ^'  tickle  the  ears 
of  the  groundlings,"  as  able  to  thrash  three  Frenchmen,-*^ 
and  all  this  in  a  style  as  vulgar  and  conventional  as  the  ideas. 
Nevertheless,  it  would  be  unjust  to  suppose  that  there  are  not 
many.scenes,  and  even  some  characters,  in  the  plays  of  Cum- 
berland, Colman,  Reynolds,  &o.,  exhibiting  a  power  to  do 
better  things :  but  the  general  tendency  of  comic  drama  with 
UiS,  as  in  France,  has  been  towards  the  vaudeville — with  this 
difference,  that  the  vaudeville  is  essentially  and  peculiarly  a 
French  creation,  and  therefore  a  valuable  type  of  French 
art;  whereas  in  England  it  is  either  servilely  copied  or 
coarsely  caricatured  from  that  charming  production  of  the 
French  theatre. 

The  most  intensely  national  type  of  the  English  drama  is 
the  romantic  dramar-the  school  of  Shakspeare.     It  may 
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easily  be  conceived  that  some  attempts  should  have  been 
made  to  revive  so  admirable  and  national  a  mode  of  compo- 
sition.    Perhaps  these  essays  form  the  only  sound,  healthy, 
and  at  all  promising  class  of  modern  theatrical  writing ;  but 
even  this  class  has  a  forced  and  hot-bed  air,  and  is  kept  alive 
rather  by  the  taste  of  a  ibw  than  by  the  eager  sympathy  of 
the  public  generally.    These  works  are  imitative  ;  and,  how- 
ever beautiful  they  sometimes  may  be,  they  confer  pleasure 
rather  by  recalling  to  us  those  forms  of  literature  which  we 
look  back  upon  with  the  greatest  pride  and  veneration,  than 
by  their   unassisted   merits.     The  romantic  plays  of  Miss 
Baillie,  and  particularly  of  Sheridan  Knowles  (the  most  suc- 
cessful of  our  modem  dramatists),  are  always  interesting,  and 
in  some  passages  even  excellent ;  but  their  invariable  adop- 
tion of  the  Elizabethan  diction  not  only  produces  a  painful 
impression  of  the  writer  being  afraid  to  trust  purely  to  his  own 
unassisted  powers  of  poetry  and  passion,  but  carries  also  with 
it  an  air  of  sham^  of  mimicry — a  confounding  of  the  accident 
with  the  substance.    Admirable  as  is  the  diction  of  that  won- 
derful epoch,  the  diction  is  not  the  essential  thing :  at  all 
events,  it  was  the  natural  style  of  that  day,  only  elevated,  of 
course,  and  glorified  by  genius ;  whereas  now  an  imitation  of  it 
must  ever  wear  a  pitiable  air  of  factitiousness  and  affectation. 
Many  of  Miss  Baillie's  '  Plays  on  the  Passions,'  Knowles's 
*  Hunchback,'  *  Wife,*  •  Virginias,*  and  others,  might  be  cited 
with  great  praise,  but  with  an  expression  of  just  regret  that 
they  should  be  so  injured  by  the  patchwork  air  of  their 
diction,  in  which  modern  words  and  ideas  jar  so  strangely 
with  the  tone  of  that  glorious,  easy,  fanciful  dialogue,  so  hal- 
lowed in  our  memory.     Two  or  three  men  of  an  original  and 
independent  way  of  thinking  have  written  dramas  (designed 
rather  for  reading  than  representation)  in  which  this  defect 
has  been  ^^  reformed,"  as  the  player  says  in  '  Hamlet,'  '*  indif- 
ferent well."     Mr.  Talfourd  has  composed  several  pieces  in 
which,  though  the  style  is  a  little  too  perceptibly  modelled 
upon  that  of  Ford  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  this  air  of 
imitation  is  compensated  for  by  the  pure  elegance  of  design, 
and  the  simple,  direct,  elevated  pathos,  and  something  too  of 
an  ideal  severity  reflected  from  the  Greek  dramatists.    His 
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tragedy  of  ^  Ion  *  Ib,  indeed,  a  refined  and  devated  work,  of 
oonmunmate  finish  in  its  parts,  and  breathii^  the  lofty  ten« 
derness  and  all-embracing  humanity  of  sentiment  which  cha* 
racterises  the  philosophic  poetry  of  Wordsworth.  Henry 
Taylor  has  essayed,  and  with  no  mean  success,  to  revive,  in  a 
dnunatic  form,  the  picturesque  and  stormy  life  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  in  his  noble  work  on  the  subject  of  ^  Philip 
van  Artevelde,'  the  brewer-king  of  Ghent.  The  picture  (a 
vast  and  animated  one)  of  the  struggle  between  the  infiuit 
liberties  of  the  burgess  class  in  Flanders  and  the  oppressive 
and  haughty  feudalism  is  delineated  with  no  ordinary  power  ; 
and  the  central  figure  of  this  vast  panorama  is  a  grand  and 
ideal  conception,  whose  chief  fiiult  b  its  want  of  accordance 
with  the  conceivable  eiistence  of  such  a  character  in  so  rude 
and  fierce  an  age.  But '  Artevelde '  is  not  a  drama,  but  a 
dramatic  poem — ^full  of  power  and  beauty,  it  is  true,  but 
totally  incapable  of  representation ;  and  though  <  Ion '  is 
interesting  and  successful  on  the  stage,  it  is  by  no  means  a 
work  addressed  (as  every  reed  drama  must  inMlibly  be)  to 
the  tastes,  sympathies,  and  comprehension  of  the  multitude. 
Political  disquisition,  whether  spoken  or  written,  has  in 
England  a  very  striking  peculiarity  of  tone :  it 
^'  difiers  from  the  mode  of  discussion  adopted  in 
other  countries  at  least  as  markedly  as  the  popular  and 
national  character  of  Great  Britain  difiers  from  that  of  any 
civilized  state  in  ancient  or  modern  history.  The  German 
dreams  of  everything,  the  Frenchman  talks  of  everything, 
the  Englishman  recuons  of  everything.  The  Frenchman  acts 
often  without  thinking,  the  German  is  too  occupied  with  his 
theories  either  to  reason  or  to  act,  the  Englishman  thinks 
deliberately  and  acts  decidedly.  In  France  we  find  in  general 
strong  attachment  to  what  is  so  expressively  designated  by  the 
English  term  '*  claptrap,^*  There  is  no  country  which  has 
80  long  retained  a  taste  for  those  worn-out  topics  of  school- 
boy declamation,  that  shallow  classicism  of  allusion,  which 
swells  the  period  with  the  names  of  Brutus,  of  Aristides,  and 
of  Themistocles  —  none  where  the  threadbare  pedantry  of 
personification  and  prosopopoeia  has  become  so  engrained,  as  it 
were,  into  the  national  style.     This  was  of  course  a  cons^ 
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quence  of  the  Kevolution  of  1789,  a  period  of  carnival 
masquing,  when 

"  Mars,  Bacchus,  Apollo,  virorum," 

danced  through  speeches,  pamphlets,  and  proclamations,  "  in 
all  the  mazes  of  metaphorical  confusion."  English  public 
speaking,  at  the  bar  or  in  parliament,  is  eminently  and  essen- 
tially practical ;  and  a  British  audience,  whether  in  a  public 
meeting,  in  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  or  a  jury  in  a 
court  of  justice,  while  it  will  listen  with  patience  to  a  cogent 
and  practical  reasoning,  however  inelegantly  expressed,  has 
no  mercy  upon  mere  flowery  rhetoric  or  vain  general  decla- 
mation. [N'othing  is  more  fatal  to  eloquence,  in  its  highest 
sense,  than  the  air  of  being  eloquent ;  and  the  object  of  all 
public  speaking  and  writing  being  solely  and  simply  to  con- 
vince or  persuade,  it  is  self-evident  that  that  orator  or  writer 
must  be  the  best  who  produces  the  greatest  practical  result. 
The  Greeks  thoroughly  understood  this,  as  the  English  have 
done ;  and  there  is,  consequently,  in  the  oratory  of  both  nations* 
a  singular  resemblance  in  point  of  directness,  muscularity 
of  expression,  and  practical  application.  The  speeches  of 
Chatham,  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Wyndham  are  perhaps  the  finest 
monuments  of  our  parliamentary  eloquence,  and  those  of 
Erskine  of  forensic  oratory ;  and  when  in  reading  them, 
imperfectly  reported  as  they  often  are,  we  are  sometimes  at  a 
loss  to  explain  the  fact  how  they  could  have  produced  such 
effect  as  they  really  did,  we  forget  that  the  very  simplicity 
and  absence  of  parade,  which  strikes  us  as  meagre  and  colour- 
less, must  have  been,  at  the  time  when  they  were  delivered, 
a  main  source  of  their  resistless  power.  In  general  it  will  be 
found  that  those  speeches  which  read  best  are  by  no  means 
those  which  were  most  effective  when  spoken.  Our  fo- 
rensic oratory  is  generally  marked  by  a  singular  sobriety  and 
a  careful  exclusion  of  all  rapturous  and  rhetorical  enthu- 
siasm; and  therefore  the  pathetic  passages,  so  rarely  and 
sparingly  introduced,  have  all  the  power  over  our  sympathies 
derivable  from  the  impressiveness  of  subdtcedy  restrained,  in* 
voluntary  passion.  Chatham,  Pitt,  and  Fox,  immeasurably 
superior  as  they  were,  as  parliamentary  speakers,  to  their  illus- 
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triou0  contempoiary,  Edmund  Burke,  were  undoubtedly  in- 
ferior to  him  in  vastness  of  mind  and  in  grandeur  of  genius ; 
and  yet  the  latter  was  seldom  listened  to  with  even  moderate 
patience  in  the  House  of  Commons :  and  the  reason  is,  that  the 
former  were  coMummate  debaters^  practical  speakers ;  while 
the  latter  was  the  eloquent  expounder  of  a  philosc^by  too  ethe- 
real, too  abstract,  too  sublime,  for  that  practical  and  ocMnmon 
sense  atmosphere.  As  a  political  theorist,  as  a  speculaior  on 
the  history,  chamcter,  and  tendency  of  the  British  constitution, 
as  the  analyser  of  its  principles,  as  the  historian  of  its  past 
and  the  prophet  of  its  future,  Burice  occupies  a  place  in  the 
political  and  literary  history  of  Bngland  which  is  quite 
peculiar.  His  speeches  and  pamphlets  on  the  destinies  of  the 
first  French  Bevolution,  and  of  the  then  infant  liberties  of  the 
United  States,  are  perhaps  as  wonderful  for  their  sagacity, 
their  penetration,  and  for  that  intensity  of  predictive  power — 
**  the  vision  and  the  fiiculty  divine'' — 

as  they  are  admirable  for  the  splendid  eloquence  of  their 
expression.  They  will  form  for  ever  the  &vourite  models  of 
style  to  the  student  of  historical  literature,  to  the  orator,  to 
the  thinker;  and  are  among  the  most  signal  eixamples  of 
that  power  by  which,  under  the  magic  influence  of  Genius, 

•*  Old  Experience  doth  attain 
To  somethixLg  like  prophetic  stnun." 

But  the  most  remarkable  figure  in  the  political  drama  of 
this  period  is  that  mysterious  personage,  the  ^^  Iron 
Mask "  of  modern  history,  the  admirable  writer 
who  launched  his  fierce  diatribes  under  the  name  of ''  Junius." 
The  authorship  of  these  letters  is  one  of  the  fow  enigmas 
which  time  and  investigation  have  not  perfectly  solved.  In- 
ternal  and  circumstantial  evidence  points  so  clearly  to  Sir 
Philip  Francis  as  the  writer  of  these  compositions,  that  moral 
certainty  is  undoubtedly  arrived  at.  Perhaps  the  literature 
of  no  country  in  the  world  can  offer  a  finer  example  of 
intense,  unscrupulous,  yet  always  elegant  and  dignified  invec- 
tive. Every  sentence  is  weighty  with  meaning,  and  pointed 
with  the  sharpest  and  most  polished  sarcasm ;  and  the  air  of 
honest  indignant  paU'iotism,  which  the^'author  has  so  studiously 
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and  carefully  preserved,  makes  us  forget,  as  we  read,  the 
atrocious  venom  of  party^pirit,  and  the  unjustifiable  attacks 
on  private  character,  which  abound  throughout  this  able  but 
flagitious  collection  of  letters. 

We  have  devoted  a  short  chapter  to  those  great  divines 
whose  eloquence  and  learning  have  made  them  the 
fathers  of  the  Anglican  church ;  who  are  our  ^  ogia^s, 
ChrysostOQifl  and  Augustines,  or  rather  our  Pensions,  Pascals, 
and  Bossuets.  The  epoch  dT  which  we  are  now  treating  was 
£^ile  in  illuatrious  men,  whose  writings,  consecrated,  like  those 
of  Barrow,  Taylor,  South,  and  Fuller,  to  the  service  of  Pro- 
testantism, were  marked  with  differences  proportioned  to  the 
age  in  which  they  wrote.  They  are  not  rich  treasuries  of  faith, 
doquenoe,  enthusiasm,  and  boundless  erudition — they  are 
demonstrations  of  evidence,  and  answers  to  objections ;  they 
are  not  the  production  of  the  imagination,  but  ci  the  reason. 
Among  these  writers  the  names  of  Paley  and  Butler  are  the 
most  prominent.  The  former,  in  an  extensive  cycle  of  works, 
has  investigated,  first,  the  grounds  and  principles  of  moral  phi- 
losophy generally,  he  has  then  advanced  to  the'great  outlines  of 
morality  and  government,  thence  to  the  consideration  of  the 
probabilities  for  and  against  the  truth  of  the  Christian  history, 
and  lastly  he  has  given  us  a  detailed  examination  of  the  writings 
of  St.  Paul.  In  these  works,  the  *  Moral  Philosophy,'  the 
*  Evidences  of  Christianity '  (chiefly  intended  as  a  refutation 
of  Hume's  plausible  objections  to  the  truth  of  the  evangelic 
history),  and  the  *  Horse  Paulinae,'  we  remark  an  acuteness  of 
reasoning  which  has  rarely  been  equalled,  combined  with  a  style 
so  easy,  familiar,  and  natural,  that  we  are  sometimes  blinded  to 
the  sophistry  which  the  author's  inimitable  air  of  honhommie 
and  good  faith  is  occasionally  employed  to  mask.  His  theory  of 
moral  sentiment  is  based  upon  the  doctrine  of  self-interest ;  a 
doctrine  to  which,  however  reluctantly,  all  speculators  must 
sooner  or  later  recur :  and  in  his  *  Natural  Theology,'  when 
he  traces,  through  the  whole  creation,  and  particularly  in  the 
constitution  of  organized  bodies,  the  proofe  of  a  presiding 
wisdom,  benevolence,  and  power  in  the  Creator,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  admire  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  of  nature  (parti- 
cularly of  physiology),  the  familiar  appropriateness  of  the 
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illustrations  he  selects,  and  above  all  the  complete  absence 
of  all  pedantry  and  scientific  terminology. 

Butler,  Bi^op  of  Lichfield  (who  was  bom  in  1 692  and  died 
in  1752),  confined  himself  to  the  investigation  of  the  degree 
of  anterior  probability  which  would  lead  us  to  assign  to  such 
a  revelation  as  that  of  Christianity  such  a  character  as  we  find 
it  to  possess.  Given  the  phenomenon  of  a  natural  religion, 
he  demands  what  might  be  expected  to  be  the  moral  charac- 
ter of  a  revelation  from  the  nature  of  the  case ;  and  he  shows 
it  to  coincide  exactly  with  the  revelation  which  we  do  possess. 
This  great  work  is  entitled  <  The  Analogy  of  Natural  and 
Revealed  Beligion  ;'  and  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  which 
literature  can  produce  of  close,  clear,  candid,  and  almost 
mathematical  demonstration.  Of  course  Butler's  work  treats 
only  of  the  preliminary  probabilities  of  the  question ;  and  does 
not  enter  into  the  examination,  on  historical,  critical,  and 
philological  grounds,  of  that  mass  of  evidence  which  the 
New  Testament  contains,  and  which  forms  the  basis  of  our 
belief  in  the  facts  of  the  Christian  miracles.  That  task  is  exe- 
cuted partly  by  Paley,  and  partly  by  that  vast  cloud  of  com- 
mentators, such  as  Clarke,  Prideaux,  Lardner,  &c.,  whose 
learning,  industry,  and  candour  do  such  honour  to  the  re- 
formed church  of  England. 

Though  perhaps  they  may  be  considered  as  scarcely  enter- 
ing into  the  plan  of  our  work,  we  think  it  our  duty  not  to 
omit  altogether  the  names  of  Blackstone,  Adam  Smith, 
Stewart,  and  Bentham ;  Blackstone  having  been  the  first  to 
treat  in  a  popular  and  untechnical  manner  of  the  history  and 
nature  of  the  laws  of  England ;  Smith,  the  first  systematic 
investigator  of  the  science  of  political  economy;  Stewart, 
the  most  distinguished  of  modern  British  metaphysicians ;  and 
Bentham,  the  profound  searcher  into  the  theory  of  government 
and  legislation. 

Judge  Blackstone  was  the  first  of  our  lawyers  who  possessed 
a  sufificiently  strong  tincture  of  letters  to  be  able 
to  give  an  elegant  and  readable  epitome  of  the 
history  of  English  law,  rejecting  the  dry  and  repulsive  tech- 
nicality which  characterises  the  profound  and  admirable  In- 
stitutes of  our  great  legists.  Coke,  Fortescue,  Littleton,  and 
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Selden.  The  enormous  mass  of  infonnatlon  buried,  £3Ur  out 
of  the  reach  of  any  but  the  unwearied  professional  student, 
in  the  ponderous  tomes  of  our  old  judges  and  reporters,  Black- 
stone  presented,  in  1765,  in  a  form  elegant,  accessible,  and 
interesting :  and  when  we  reflect  upon  the  vastness  and  com- 
plication  of  our  legislative  and  executive  system,  and  the 
thousand  elements,  Roman,  mediaeval,  municipal,  feudal,  and 
parliamentary,  which  combine  to  form  that  wonderful  com- 
pound, the  British  constitution,  it  is  impossible  to  express  too 
warmly  the  gratitude  which  not  only  every  Englishman,  but 
every  civilized  man,  should  feel  towards  Blackstone  for 
having  placed,  in  an  intelligible  and  accessible  form,  the  history 
of  what  can  never  be  devoid  either  of  philosophical  interest, 
or  influence  upon  the  destinies  of  human  liberty. 

Adam  Smith's  famous  '  Wealth  of  Nations '  was  the  first 
attempt  towards  laying  down,  on  a  great  scale,  the 
principles  of  political  economy.  He  was  the  first 
to  demonstrate  the  fundamental  axioms  of  commerce,  manu- 
factures, and  the  division  of  labour.  This  great  work  has 
been  justly  reproached  with  want  of  systematic  order  and 
completeness  of  arrangement :  but  it  is  distinguished  for  the 
soundness  of  its  views  in  many  points  exceedingly  important  in 
themselves,  and  which,  before  Smith's  time,  had  never  been  satis- 
&ctorily  investigated :  as,  for  example,  the  division  of  labour, 
the  theory  of  rent,  and  the  principles  of  advantageous  inter- 
national commerce.  It  is,  also,  admirable  for  the  singular 
clearness  and  appropriateness  of  the  illustrations  employed  to 
exemplify  the  various  parts  of  the  argument ;  and  though  more 
recent  labourers  in  the  great  field  of  statistics  and  political 
economy — suchas  Malthus,  Ricardo,  Mill,  Senior,  MacCuUoch 
— have  profitably  cultivated  many  portions  of  the  field.  Smith 
deserves  the  credit  of  having  first  broken  up  the  surfiuse,  and 
shown  the  extent  and  fertility  of  the  ground. 

In  metaphysical  science  it  is,  we  fear,  incontrovertible  that 
Great  Britain  is  less  distinguished  than  in  most .,  ^   ,     . 

"  Metaphysics. 

other  branches  of  human  knowledge;  at  least 

that  she  is  incontestably  inferior  to  Crermany.  It  is  singular 
enough  that  metaphysics  have  been  more  cultivated  in  Scot- 
land than  in  England — ^nay,  that  the  Scottish  intellect  appears 
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to  poiWM  a  peculiar  tenckney  and  apdtade  to  this  kind  of  dU- 
quiiition.  In  the  present  age»  at  least,  it  is  Edinbui^h  which 
has  produced  the  most  distinguished  of  tiie  metaphysicians  of 
Great  Britain ;  though  Scotland  has  no  names  to  show  in 
any  degree  comparable,  we  will  not  say  to  Leibnitz  and  Kant, 
but  even  to  Fichte,  Schelling,  or  Hegel.  Perhaps  it  will  not 
be  unjust  to  talce  Dugald  Stewart  as  the  most  marked  name 
among  our  modern  school  of  metaphysicians — ^at  least  since 
the  date  of  Cbillingworth,  Hobbes,  Locke,  and  Berkeley. 
There  remams  another  and  most  important  branch  of  know^ 
ledge — only  the  more  important  from  Its  very 
difficulty,  which  has  deterred  men  of  adequate 
powers  from  concentrating  upon  it  their  systematic  attention. 
This  is  the  science  of  legislation,  and  the  theory  of  reward 
and  punbhment.  Jeremy  Bentham  was  undoubtedly  the  first 
among  us  to  enter  upon  this  new  and  unexplored  careen  The 
eccentricity  of  his  manners,  his  simple  and  unworldly  enthu* 
siasm,  the  boldness  and  novelty  of  his  theories, — all  this,  com-* 
bined  with  the  oddity  of  his  style,  the  grotesque  pedantry  of  his 
language,  the  strange  uncouth  terminology  which  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  invent  for  his  science,  and,  above  all,  the  re- 
pulsive dryness  and  complexity  of  a  multitude  of  definitifms, 
limitations,  divisions,  and  subdivisions,* — all  these  things 
tended  to  blind  his  countrymen  to  the  importance  of  his  poli-» 
tical  and  juridical  theories  and  reasonings.  England  is  emi- 
nently the  country  of  the  practical ;  and  the  most  fatal  cha- 
racter which  a  philosophical  investigator  can  acquire  is  that 
of  a  visionary  or  an  enthusiast  Bentham's  writings  were 
distinguished  by  so  much  novelty  in  the  matter,  and  such 
fantastic  oddity  in  the  manner,  that  they  were  received 
by  the  general  public  of  England  with  considerable  distrust, 
and  even  hostility  ;  and  his  reputation,  now  deservedly  high 
and  every  day  rising  still  higher,  has  met  with  very  curious 
vicissitudes*  His  theories,  having  gradually  obtained  a  great 
reputation  on  the  Continent,  and  particularly  in  France,  have 
been  divested  of  the  strange  and  repulsive  peculiarities  of  their 
author*s  manner,  and  have  come  back  to  us  embodied  in  clear 
and  philosophical  language.  Thus  Bentham's  £une  had  made 
the  tour  of  Europe  before  it  was  firmly  established  in  tho 
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eouotry  of  its  birth.  His  deductions  are  often  made  with  almost 
geometrical  severity :  and  if  men  were  pieces  of  mechanism^ 
and  sabject  to  no  disturbances  in  their  conduct  from  causes 
too  capricious  and  irregular  to  be  appreciated  by  science,  his 
principles  would  be  not  only  applicable,  but  would  produce 
the  effect  which  he  hoped  would  result  from  them,  in  the  a  ni- 
hilation  of  crime,  poverty,  and  oppression.  But  we  do  not 
calculate  so  l<^cally  as  Bentham  supposes ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  our  actions  are  dictated,  in  the  first  instance,  not  by  pure 
reason,  or  a  balancing  of  the  good  and  evil  that  will  accrue 
from  a  particular  line  of  conduct  in  given  circumstances,  but 
rather  Impassion,  prejudice,  or  an  indistinct  interest,  which  we 
afterwards  endeavour  to  harmonise  with  the  deductions  of  moral 
logic.  Bentham's  life  was  very  long,  active^  and  benevolent : 
he  was  bom  in  1748,  and  lived  to  the  great  age  of  ninety-four. 
The  <  Popular  Fallacies,'  the  <  Essay  on  Codification,'  the 
*  Defence  of  Usury/  are  deservedly  held  to  be  monuments  of 
adnurably*combined  industry,  acuteness,  and  originality. 

Journalism— ^hat  remarkable  and  distinctive  feature  of 
jnodem  literature — has  been  cultivated  in  Eng-  p  .  ,,  , 
land  with  all  the  activity  that  might  have  been 
predicted  from  the  general  intelligence  and  civilization  of  the 
country,  irom  the  perfect  freedom  of  discussion  which  our 
nation  has  so  long  enjoyed,  and  also  from  the  popular 
nature  of  our  government,  which  gives  every  citizen  a 
strong  personal  interest  in  all  political  questions.  Our 
journals,  of  every  kind,  have  been  generally  distinguished 
from  those  of  other  countries  by  two  or  three  striking  pecu- 
liarities. Till  recently,  every  journal,  whether  newspaper, 
magazine,  or  review,  was  perfectly  miscellaneous  in  its  con- 
tents, discussing  political  questions,  giving  criticisms  on  books 
or  works  of  art,  reporting  the  progress  of  science, — ^in  short, 
reflecting  the  multiform  interests  of  society.  Our  journals  were, 
indeed,  what  Hamlet  tells  us  actors  are — ^*  the  abstract  and 
brief  chronicles  of  the  time."  This  was  owing  in  some  measure 
to  the  expense  of  books  and  publications  in  England,  which 
has  always  been  enormous  as  compared  with  other  countries, 
and  whidi  rendered  it  impossible  for  ordinary  readers  to  sub- 
scribe to  many  periodicab ;  so  that  each  was  obliged  to  be  in 
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some  measure  encydopsBdic.  But  as  the  field  of  curiosity  has 
enlarged^  special  journals,  each  devoted  to  some  particular  class 
of  information,  have  become  more  numerous,  and  naturally 
at  the  same  time  much  cheaper.  Another  peculiarity  of  Eng- 
lish journalism  is  the  strict  Incognito  which  it  has  always  been 
the  fashion  for  the  contributors  to  preserve.  This  proceeds, 
perhaps,  from  the  reserve  of  the  English  character ;  or  firom 
the  fear  of  personal  interest  interfering  with  the  impartiality 
of  the  writer :  and  all  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  (with 
what  possible  hope  of  advantage  b  not  quite  clear)  to  introduce 
among  us  the  practice,  so  universal  in  France  and  Germany, 
of  the  writer  signing  his  name  at  the  foot  of  his  composition, 
have  been  uniformly  unsuccessful.  This  incognito,  however, 
applies  only  to  criticism  and  political  disquisition;  for  the 
writers  who  contribute  poetry  and  fiction  to  our  journals  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  preserve  the  incognito. 

By  the  word  Newspaper  we  understand,  in  England,  a  ga- 
zette of  politics,  general  information,  and  adver- 
magw^ij"'  tisements,  appearing  in  a  sheet  or  sheets  at 
find  re-         intervals,  in  general  not  greater  than  a  week. 
The  Magaxine  (a  term  peculiar  to  England)  is  a 
miscellaneous  periodical,  published  for  the  most  part  monthly, 
containing  original  disquisitions,  prose  fiction,  or  poetry,  and 
generally  of  an  amusing  and  varied  character.  The  Review  is 
a  publication  of  a  much  more  grave  and  ambitious  cast:  it 
contains  no  admixture  of  original  narrative  or  poetical  matter, 
but  is  a  series  of  essays,  or  articles^  ostensibly  criticisms  of  the 
works  whose   titles  are  placed  at  the  head  of  the  disquisition. 
JBut  these  articles  are  by  no  means,  necessarily,  mere  critiques 
of  the  works  apropos  of  which  they  purport  to  be  written.   The 
latter  are  frequently  quite  insignificant  in  themselves ;  but  are 
^aken  merely  as  the  peg  upon  which  is  hung  a  general,  and  often 
admirably-written,  disquisition  on  the  subject  in  question. 

The  history  of  journalism  in  England  coincides,  in  the  date 
•of  its  origin,  in  its  general  characteristics  and  vicissitudes,  and 
in  the  causes  which  have  contributed,  at  particular  periods,  to 
Advance  or  retard  its  development,  with  the  annals  of  this  im- 
portant branch  of  activity  in  other  countries  of  Europe.  All 
the  great  political  parties  have  their  special  organs  in  the 
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periodical  press ;  and  perhaps  the  best  way  of  giving  an  idea 
of  this  kind  of  writing  in  England  will  be  by  classing  the 
imost  eminent  and  popular  journals  under  the  respective  opi- 
nions advocated  in  their  pages.  In  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment, composed,  like  that  of  England,  of  three  distinct 
elements,  there  will  naturally  be  three  principal  shades  of 
party  feeling ; — the  I'ories,  or  advocates  for  the  statics  in  quo 
of  the  constitution,  who  dread  the  encroachments  of  popular 
opinion,  and  are  enthusiastic  maintainers  of  monarchism  and 
aristocracy — Conservatives,  in  short.  The  chief  organs  of 
this  powerful,  wealthy,  and  intelligent  party  (which,  however, 
is  generally  deficient  in  activity,  and  acts  mainly  by  its  weight 
— its  vis  inerticB)  are,  among  the  reviews,  *  The  Quarterly,* 
and,  among  the  magazines,  ^  £lackwood's '  and  *  Eraser's.'  The 
first-mentioned  work  is  undoubtedly  one  of  great  influence  and 
importance ;  the  contributions  are  admirably  written,  and  are 
generally  by  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  day.  This  journal 
was  established  at  the  very  agitated  period  of  1 809,  to  coun- 
teract the  danger  of  those  liberal  opinions  which  were  at 
that  time  almost  menacing  the  integrity  of  the  Constitution  ; 
and  it  was  for  a  long  time  conducted  by  William  GifFord,  the 
translator  of  Juvenal,  and  the  author  of  the  'Baviad'  and 
^  Mseviad,*  two  of  the  most  bitter,  powerful,  and  resistless 
literary  satires  which  modern  days  have  produced.  Gifibrd 
was  a  self-taught  man,  who  raised  himself,  by  dint  of  almost 
superhuman  exertions  and  admirable  integrity,  to  a  high  place 
among  the  literary  men  of  his  age.  Distinguished  as  a  satirist, 
as  a  translator  of  satires,  and  as  the  editor  of  several  of  the 
illustrious  but  somewhat  neglected  dramatists  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan 1^,  his  writings,  admirable  for  sincerity,  good  sense, 
and  learning,  were  also  strongly  tinged  with  bitterness  and 
personality.  Many  other  distinguished  supporters  of  Con- 
servative doctrines  were  contributors  to  *  The  Quarterly,* 
— Croker  ;  the  witty,  brilliant,  sarcastic  Canning ;  and,  more 
recently,  Southey,  This  journal  is  at  present  conducted  by 
tiockhart,  Walter  Scott's  son-in-law  and  literary  executor. 

Advocating  the  same  doctrines,  though  in  language  less 
solemn  and  dictatorial,  ^  Blackwood's  Magazine '  must  be  con- 
sidered as  having  played,  and  as  long  likely  to  play,  a  very 
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promineot  part  It  is  exceedingly  mieceUaneoiis  in  its  contents ; 
and  in  its  pages  some  of  the  most  distingoiriied  writers  of 
poetry  and  fiction  have  made  their  dAuU^  *  Blackwood ' 
must  be  held  to  have  done  good  service  to  pure  taste  by  the 
publication  of  a  rich  and  masterly  series  of  translations  (chiefly 
by  Hay,  Meriyale,  &o.)  of  the  Grsek  epigrams— a  very  pecu- 
liar and  exquisite  class  of  productions.  It  was  in  *  Blackwood/ 
too,  that  Warren  made  his  first  appearance  before  the  public, 
as  the  anonymous  author  of  the  *  Passages  from  the  Diary  of 
a  late  Physician '  and  the  novel  of  ^  Ten  Thousand  a* Year.' 
The  sketches  of  8ea*lifi»  and  West-Indian  scenery,  mentioned 
by  us  in  a  preceding  chapter  with  very  high  commenda- 
tion, first  appeared  in  this  periodical  under  the  titles  of 
*  Tom  Cringle's  Log '  and  '  The  Cruise  of  the  Midge.' 
It  would  be  tedious  were  we  to  attempt  to  enumerate 
all  the  powerful,  q[)lendid,  or  humorous  narratives,  all  the 
genial  and  eloquent  political  Hographies  (such  as  those  of 
Pitt  and  Burke),  or  all  the  penetrating  and  animated  reviews 
of  books  and  systems^  which  have  appeared  in  *  Blackwood' 
since  its  establishment  in  1814t  We  will  only  advert  to  a 
series  of  oontributioBs  so  truly  original  in  fotm^  and  so  happy 
in  execution,  that  they  may  be  conndered  as  constituting  an 
absolute  and  peculiar  flpecies^  We  allude  to  the  exquisitdy 
humorous  and  eloquent '  Noctes  AmbrosianeB,'  a  collection  of 
imaginary  conversations  between  the  siqpposed  editor  and 
contributors  (real  persons  under  fictitious  and  exaggerated 
masks),  in  which  all  the  topics  of  the  day  are  passed  in 
review  with  a  singular  union  of  profound  speculation,  fervid 
eloquence,  and  the  broadest  and  most  extravagant  gaiety. 
These  are  supposed  to  be  chiefly  the  composition  of  John 
Wilson,  loi^  the  editor  of  the  journal,  a  man  of  almost  uni- 
versal accomplishment,  and  celebrated  as  a  metal  philosc^er, 
as  a  poet,  a  critio,  a  publicist,  a  humorist,  and  «  sportsman. 
In  his  ^  Isle  of  Palms,'  and  ^  City  of  the  Pk^e,'  Wilson 
shows  himself  to  be  a  poet  of  no  mean  order,  foUowing  the 
peculiar  school  of  Wordsworth  t  in  his  '  Margaret  Lyndsay/ 
and  '  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life,'  he  has  given  a 
beautiful  and  eloquent  picture  of  the  peasant  existence  of  his 
native  country ;  and  under  his  character  of  ^'  Christopher 
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Nortb  **  (his  pseudonym  as  editor  of  <  Blackwood ')  he  has 
perfcHrmed  the  same  office  for  the  scenery  of  Scothmd,  as  in 
the  prose  tales,  jiist  mentioned,  he  had  done  for  the  joys  and 
woes,  the  virtues  and  suf^Brings,  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  second  grsat  subdivision  of  public  opinion,  or  what 
may  be  called  the  Constitutional  Liberal  party,  is  represented 
by  '  The  Edinbuigh  Review,'  established  in  1802  by  a  small 
party  of  young  men,  obscure  at  that  time,  but  ambitious  and 
enterprising,  who  w^re  all  destined  to  attain  a  high  degree  of 
distinction.  ^  The  Edinburgh '  founded  its  claim  to  success 
upon  the  boldness  and  vivacity  of  its  tone,  its  total  rejection 
of  all  precedent  and  authority,  and  the  audacity  with  which  it 
discussed  questions  previously  held  to  be  ''  hedged  in  '*  with 
the  '^  divinity  *'  of  prescription.  ^  The  Edinburgh '  was  an 
absolute  literary  Fronde;  and  its  founders — Brougiuun, 
Jefirey,  Sidney  Smith,  Hallam,  &c. — were  soon  convinced 
that  they  had  not  erred  in  calculating  upon  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  success.  The  critidsms  (many  of  which  were  retro* 
speciivej  that  is,  discussing  the  merits  of  past  eras  in  the 
history  and  literature  of  England  and  other  countries)  were 
marked  by  a  singular  boldness  and  pungency;  and  in  con* 
temponury  and  local  subjects  the  ^  Review '  exhibited  a  power 
and  extent  of  view  which  made  its  appearance,  in  some  sense, 
an  era  in  journalism.  The  critical  articles  are  supposed  to 
have  been  chiefly  contributed  by  Jeflfrey,  many  by  Scott 
(though  Hie  total  variance  of  his  political  sentiments  with 
those  advocated  in  the  work  may  make  us  more  surprised 
that  he  should  have  contributed  at  all  than  that  he  diould 
have  ecmfined  his  labours  to  merely  litenry  subjects),  whilst 
Smith  and  Brougham,  and  more  recently  Macaulay,  have 
united  history,  politics,  and  lit^nture.  The  latter  hacn  pro- 
duced many  noble  articles  on  these  subjects  (for  example, 
those  on  Machiavelli,  on  Cromwell,  &c.),  aad  Smith  treaited 
political  questions  with  a  richness  of  comic  humour,  and  irre-> 
sistible  dry  sarcasm,  employed  generally  in  exhaustive  reasoning 
— in  the  redueUoadabeurdum — which  is  not  only  exquisitely 
amusing,  but  is  full  of  solid  truth  as  well  as  pleasantry. 

With  reference  to  the  Liberal  party,  <  The  New  Monthly 
Magazine'  occupied  at  one  time  a  similar  position  to  thai 
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/wUich'  ^  Blackwood'  does  in  relation  to  the  Tory  opinions. 
This  journal  (the  continuation  of  one  of  the  earliest  of 
English  periodicals)  b  exceedingly  inferior  in  general  literary 
talent  to  any  of  those  which  we  have  mentioned :  it  is  pitched 
altogether  in  a  lower  key,  both  as  r^;ards  politics  and 
belles-lettres ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  accused 
of  gross  partiality  and  misrepresentation;  a  charge  from 
which  none  of  the  journals  above  described  can  be  said  to 
have  been  always  free.  Its  strength  consists  in  the  novels 
which  have  from  time  to  time  appeared,  in  its  pages,  in  the 
manner  of  the  feutUetoUj  and  in  the  gay  pleasantry  which  is 
generally  to  be  found  in  its  articles.  It  has  been  conducted 
by  a  succession  of  distinguished  humorists  and  novel-writers — 
Theodore  Hook,  Thomas  Campbell,  Capt  Marryat,  and 
Thomas  Hood— and  contains  a  large  mass  of  excellent 
fiction. 

The  two  great  parties  of  Tory  and  Whig,  monarchical  and 
popular,  which  we  have  been  speaking  of,  are  strictly  consti- 
tutional. The  remaining  one,  the  youngest  in  point  of  origin, 
but  which  is  rapidly  gaining  strength  and  consistency,  by  no 
means  scruples  to  advocate  what  are  called  organic  changes  in 
our  form  of  government.  This  party — ^the  ultra-liberal,  the 
democratic,  the  Radical,  as  it  has  been  nicknamed — is  pos- 
sessed rather  of  intelligence,  restlessness,  and  ambition  than, 
as  yet  at  least,  of  influence  or  weight ;  but  it  has  its  organ 
like  its  great  rivals.  This  is  '  The  Westminster  Review,'  a 
journal  sustained  with  very  considerable  power  and  enei^ : 
but  it  is  rather  in  certain  departments  of  antiquarian  and 
artistic  literature  that  ^  The  Westminster'  has  created  itself  a 
section  of  admirers :  the  educated  classes  in  England  sympa- 
thise too  little  with  the  doctrines  advocated  in  this  journal  for 
it  to  obtain  a  very  general  circulation.  The  'Quarterly,* 
*  Edinbui^h,'  and  *  Westminster '  (like  the  generality  of  re- 
views) appear  every  three  months :  the  magazines,  in  almost 
all  cases,  are  monthly. 

Besides  these,  there  are  of  course  innumerable  publications 
Cheap      o^  ^  \i}csl  or  special  kind,  devoted  to  the  further- 
periodicals,  ance  of  some  jnurticular  interest  or  of  some  science 
or  art.  Thus  theology,  law,  history,  medicine,  physics  and  their 
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separate  branches,  commerce,  colonies,  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, and  even  the  most  apparently  limited  sciences,  geology, 
palaeontology,  numismatology,  even  railroads,  mines,  and  the 
art  of  galvano-metallurgy,  have  each  their  separate  journal 
or  journals.  Each  art,  each  pursuit,  each  whim  or  amusement 
is  represented  by  some  periodical,  generally  of  merit  and  pos- 
sessing a  considerable  circulation. 

But  we  have,  also,  a  large  and  increasing  mass  of  informa- 
tion given  to  us  in  &  variety  of  other  periodical  works,  many 
of  which  are  sold  at  a  price  inconceivably  small,  if  we  con- 
sider the  ordinary  costliness  of  books  in  England :  such,  for 
example,  as  the  publications  by  Constable  and  Chambers 
in  Scotland,  and  the  prolific  brood  of  '  Family  Libraries,' 
*  Cabinet  Cyclopaedias,'  and  penny  journals.  These  workd, 
■by  which  a  great  extent  of  useful,  if  not  very  profound,  know- 
ledge is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  labouring  classes,  have 
in  most  cases  been  exceedingly  successful,  and  are  calculated 
to  give  a  foreigner  a  high  idea  of  the  intellectual  activity  and 
enterprise  of  the  English  people ; — an  impression  which  will 
become  still  stronger  when  he  finds  the  contents  of  these  col- 
lections to  be,  in  almost  every  case,  well  selected,  well 
arranged,  decorous  and  moral,  written  always  with  respect- 
able, and  often  with  extraordinary  ability. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

irOR]>8WOBVH,  COLBEIDOE,  AND  THE  NEW  POBTRT. 

Wordsworth  and  the  Lake  School— Philoeophical  and  Poetical  Theories 
— The  Lyrical  Ballads— The  Excorsion — Sonnets — Coleridge — Poems 
and  Criticisms — Conversationai  Eloquence — Charles  Lamb^The 
BMtyi  oTEIia^Ldgh  Hant— Keats— The  Livmg  Poet»--Gonclasioo. 

Tbb  throne  of  English  poetry,  left  vacant  by  the  early  death 

^    ,        ,  of  Byron,  is  now  unquestionably  filled  by  Words- 
Wordsworth,        i      T^  .        ^         1  *i  1..  L 
worth.    It  was  a  species  of  revolution  which 

seated  the  anthor  of 'Childe  Harold'  upon  that  throne :  it  b 
a  counter«>revolation  which  has  deposed  ^'  the  grand  Napoleon 
of  the  realms  of  rhyme."  The  ^  English  Bards  *  was  Byron's 
18th  Fructidor;  the  publication  of  ^The  Excursion'  was  his 
Waterloo.  But  in  die  fluctuation  of  popular  taste,  in  the 
setting  of  that  current,  which,  flowing  from  the  old  classicisni, 
has  carried  us  insensibly,  but  irresistibly,  first  through  Boman*- 
ticism,  and  has  now  brought  us  to  a  species  of  metaphysical 
quietism,  there  have  been  many  temporary  changes  of  direc- 
tion ;  nay,  some  apparent  stoppages.  Despite  the  effort  and 
impulsion  of  the  Byronian  poetry — the  poetry  of  passion — 
there  were  writers  who  not  only  retained  many  characteristics 
of  the  forms  that  had  to  appearance  been  exploded,  but  even 
something  of  the  old  tone  of  sentiment ;  modified,  of  course,  by 
the  aesthetic  principles  which  were  afterwards  to  be  completely 
embodied  in  such  a  cycle  of  great  works  as  constitutes  a  school 
of  literature.  Thus  Crabbe,  with  his  singular  versification 
(a  kind  of  mezzo-termine  between  the  smart  antithetic  manner 
of  Pope  and  the  somewhat  languid  melody  of  Goldsmith), 
combined  a  gloomy  analysis  of  crime  and  weakness  with  pic- 
tures of  common  life  delineated  with  a  Flemish  minuteness 
of  detail ;  and  the  traditions  of  the  purely  classic  school  sur- 
vived in  the  diction  of  Eogers  and  the  exquisite  finish  of 
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Campbell.  These  poets  are  the  conttecting  links  between  the 
two  systems  so  opposite  and  apparently  so  incompatible :  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  these  writers,  both  of  whom  have  de- 
servedly become  classics  in  our  language,  should  exhibit^  in 
the  difference  of  feeling  and  treatment  perceptible  when  we 
compare  their  first  works  with  their  last,  a  perfect  image  of  the 
gradual  transition  of  public  taste  from  tlie  one  style  of  writing 
to  the  other.  They  both  began,  the  former  in  ^  The  Pleasures 
of  Memory>'  and  the  latter  in  '  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,'  as 
imitators  of  Akenside  (himself  an  imitator  of  Milton)  and  of 
Goldsmith;  while  in  their  later  works  we  trace  a  gradu* 
ally  increasing  tendency  towards  the  more  passionate  and 
lyric  tone  of  modern  poetxy.  In  Bogers's  exquisite  poem  of 
^  Human  Life/  in  hb  ^  Italy,'  in  his  charming  songs  and 
fugitive  pieces^  we  find  him  gradually  receding  fiirther  and 
fitfther  from  his  first  models :  and  in  examining  the  works  of 
Thomas  Campbell  we  perceive  a  still  stronger  proof  of  the 
same  transition.  ^  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,'  published  at  the 
very  early  age  of  twenty-four,  was  absolutely  a  reproduction 
of  the  tone  and  feeling  of  *  The  Traveller :'  but  if  we  follow 
Campbell  through  his  tender  and  pathetic  nanative  poem  of 
^  Gertrude  of  Wyoming'  and  his  admirable  lyrics— national 
and  patriotic,  and  among  the  finest  in  any  language — we  shall 
see  tliat  in  him,  as  in  the  general  state  of  literary  feeling  re- 
flected in  his  worksi  a  complete  and  vast  change  had  taken 
place.  In  literature  nothing  can  ever  be  perfectly  destroyed 
or  Mit&raiedf  nothing  can  exist  without  producing  an  influ^^ 
enoe  on  remote  times;  and  poetry  therefore  will  ever  bear 
something  of  an  eclectic  character. 

It  is  the  philosophy  of  Wordsworth*^is  theory,  religious, 
social,  and  moral— -that  has  most  deeply  coloured  the  poetry 
of  the  present  day  in  England.  He  has  exercised  upon  the 
literature  of  his  country  an  influence  &r  more  permanent  and 
powerful  than  that  which  was  communicated  to  the  mind  of 
Europe  by  the  splendid  innovations  of  Byron,  although  it  was 
not  so  intense  and  rapid  in  its  first  development.  The  Lake 
School  (so  called  because  its  founders  resided  chiefly  among 
the  picturesque  scenery  of  the  lakes  of  Cumiierland  and  West- 
moreland, and  have  described  with  enthusiastic  fondness  not 
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only  that  beautiful  mountaia  region,  but  also  the  simple  virtues 
and  pastoral  innocence  of  its  inhabitants)  was  founded  by 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Southey ;  of  whom  the  former 
must  be  considered  as  the  most  industrious  apostle  and  ex- 
pounder of  its  doctrines.    These  doctrines  are  not  of  a  mere 
SBsthetic  character :  so  &r  from  it,  indeed,  that  their  aesthetic 
deductions  are  simply  an  application  to  sirt,  of  principles  of 
fiiith  and  reasoning  of  the  most  elevated  and  all-embracing 
character.    Their  poetry  is,  in  short,  nothing  but  an  embodi- 
ment, in  a  particular  form^  of  a  theory  which,  whether  true 
or  &lse,  involves  the  highest  concernments  of  man  in  his  rela- 
tion to  God,  to  nature,  to  his  fellow-creatures,  and  to  hiniself. 
These  writers  are  in  some  senso  the  Quietists,  the  Mystics, 
the  Quakers  of  the  poetic  fraternity.     As  critics,  the  chief 
object  of  their  attacks  was  the  conventional  language,  so  long 
considered  as  inseparable  from  poetry.     They  considered  that 
the  ordinary  speech  of  the  common  people,  being  founded  on 
the  most  general  and  universal  feelings  of  the  mind,  and  ex- 
pressive of  the  most  extensive  class  of  wants  and  ideas,  was 
a  more  &ithful,  philosophical,  and  durable  vehicle  for  thought 
than  the  ornamented  and  ambitious  phraseology  heretofore 
deemed  essential  to  poetry,  although  subject,  as  it  was,  to 
every  caprice  of  fashion  and  taste.    Nor  were  their  ethical 
doctrines  less  bold.    Strong  passions,  splendid  and  striking 
actions,  revenge,  ambition,  unbridled  love,  all  that  had  hitherto 
been  considered  as  the  very  stuff  and  material  of  poetical 
impressions,  they  held  to  be  wanting  in  the  higher  attribute 
of  dignity  and  fitness  for  the  artist's  purposes.    All  in  our 
nature,  that  either  indicates,  generates,  or  proceeds  from  a 
selfish  motive,  they  held  to  be  demonstrably  less  sublime 
than  the  tranquil  virtues,  the  development  of  the  affections, 
and  the  incessant  effort  of  the  soul  to  unite  itself  by  medi- 
tation and  reverent    aspiration  with   God  himself.     Thus, 
casting  down,  at  the  feet  of  the  Divinity,  the  passions  of  our 
nature,  they  of  course  were  the  iconoclasts  also  of  the  idols  of 
human  reason.    For  the  acute  speculator,  the  pryer  into  the 
material  creation,  the  philosophaster,  the  quack  and  empiric 
of  science,  they  express  the  most  intense  contempt;   being 
too  apt  to  confound  the  Intimate  exercise  of  our^  intellect 
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and  curiosity  with  the  petty,  unfeeling,  irreverent  spirit  of 

the 

**  Philosopher,  a  fingering  slave. 
One  that  -would  peep,  and  pry,  and  botanise 
Upon  his  mother's  grave." 

In  proportion  as  the  world  becomes  more  civilized,  the 
splendida  viHa  will,  so  to  say,  sink  in  value  in  our  moral 
exchange;  and  the  day  may  come  when  courage  and  mili- 
tary energy,  for  example,  will  be  considered  as  the  neces- 
sary barbarism  of  a  savage  state,  and  the  exploits  of  a 
Charles  XII.  and  a  Napoleon  will  be  looked  back  upon  with 
a  half-pitying,  half-incredulous  wonder.  That  the  human  race 
is  yet  arrived  at  this  point  of  philosophy  and  civilization  does 
not  very  evidently  appear;  but  the  doctrines  of  Wordsworth's 
school  are  an  attempt  to  anticipate  this  millennium  of  inno- 
cence and  virtue.  In  the  same  way  as  the  ordinary  sentiments 
of  poetry  are  rejected  by  the  Lake  School,  the  ordinary  sub- 
jects of  it  have  no  less  been  changed.  The  materials  of  many 
of  their  works,  particularly  of  the  earlier  ones,  are  the  adven- 
tures and  sentiments  of  the  very  humblest  class  of  human  life, 
and  such  as,  in  themselves,  would  appear  to  defy  any  power 
of  rendering  them  interesting  and  attractive.  Thus  the  heroes 
of  *■  Peter  Bell '  are  a  cruel  carrier  and  his  ass ;  an  idiot  boy 
forms  the  whole  subject  of  another  poem  ;  and  an  old  pedlar 
*is  the  chief  personage  in  the  noble  fragment  of  ^  The  Excur- 
sion.' The  diction  is,  of  course,  characterized  by  similar  sin- 
:gularities.  Peculiarly  awake  to  the  defects  of  that  brilliant 
and  ingenious  poetry  which  was  introduced  into  England  from 
France  at  the  Restoration,  and  whose  chief  representatives 
are  Prior,  Waller,  and  Pope,  the  Lakists  appear  to  have  shut 
their  eyes  to  its  incontestable  merits ;  or,  if  they  allow  the 
existence  of  those  merits,  they  consider  them  as  of  so  low  an 
order,  and  purchased  so  dearly,  that  they  prefer  the  simple 
.pathos,  the  rude  picturesqueness,  of  the  old  English  ballads 
to  all  the  sparkle  and  ingenuity  of  the  Poets  of  the  Intellect. 
Wordsworth's  earlier  diction  was  marked  by  a  humility  and 
even  meanness  of  phrase;  and  the  ballads,  published  in  1798, 
'excited  an  universal  uproar  of  ridicule.  Both  the  system, 
and  the  ridicule  it  gave  birth  to,  were  naturally  somewhat 
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en^gerated :  it  is  not,  therefore,  sarprisiiig  that  those  very 
journals,  such  as  *  The  Quarterly/  *  The  Edinburgh/  aiui 
^  Blackwood's  Magazine/  whieh  ovenrhelmed  the  ^  Lyrical 
Ballads'  on  their  fint  appearance  with  ridicule,  should  have 
gradually  become  admirers,  if  not  warm  supporters,  of 
Wordsworth's  poetical  and  moral  opinioos.  There  can,  how- 
erer,  be  no  question  that,  in  his  fint  publications,  he  carried 
his  system  much  too  fiir;  and  the  Lake  School,  in  thdr 
eagemeis  to  eicape  the  Idols  of  the  Theatre,  have  sometimes 
manifestly  fallen  under  the  influence  of  the  Idols  of  the  Den. 
One  thing,  however,  is  incontestable ;  the  new  school  of  poetry 
draws  its  inspiration  from  a  truly  elevated  source.  With  these 
writers,  poetry  is  but  an  embodiment  and  expression  of  fiiith. 
Their  works  are  not  the  productions  of  mere  intellectual 
dexterity ;  but  are  monuments  of  the  profbundest  conviction, 
of  the  sublimest  a^irations  after  what  is  good  and  beautiful 
and  true.  Poetry,  with  thein,  is  a  religion  ;  and  they,  like 
the  bards  of  the  heroic  age,  are  not  artists  only,  but  priests 
and  hierophants.  In  Wordsworth,  poetry,  which  is  but 
another  name  fiyr  the  reverent  study  of  nature,  embraces 
all  knowledge,  all  sanctity,  all  truth.    With  him  it  is 

**  Th«  aoohor  of  my  purest  thoughts,  the  nurse. 
The  guide,  the  guardian  of  my  heart ;  and  sool 
Of  all  my  moral  being." 

The  prominoit  feature  in  Wordsworth's  system,  of  mingled 
aesthetics  and  ethics,  is  the  belief  that  external  nature  is  not 
the  mere  lifeleas  echo  of  the  voice  of  God,  but  the  voice  itself: 
and  that  the  stream,  the  doud,  the  leaf  are  not  altogether 
inanimate  and  feelingless ;  biit  that  they  have  a  consciousness 
and  a  language  of  their  own,  audible  and  intelligible  to  all 
who  will  reverently  listen ;  but  most  audible,  most  intelligible 
to  the  poet;  whose  only  difference  from  other  men  consists  in 
his  greater  fineness  of  ear  for  that  universal  hymn  of  nature. 
This  leading  idea  will  be  found,  also,  in  the  more  \oftj  medi- 
tations of  the  Platonic  dialogues.  These  ideas  Plato  obtained, 
we  know,  from  his  master  Socrates ;  and  they  came  originally, 
in  all  probability,  ftom  the  East ;  for  Oriental  poetry  bears 
much  of  this  peculiar  stamp  of  mysticism.  A  great  deal  of 
this  platonism  is  to  be  found  embodied  in  the  poetry  of  the 
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EUxabetban  era ;  not  only  in  the  great  work  of  Spenser,  where 
it  is  indeed  peculiarly  perceptible ;  but  even  in  the  productions 
of  men  whose  reputation,  then  very  great,  has  not  been  able  to 
resist  the  destroying  power  of  time — in  the  poems,  for  instance, 
of  Sir  John  Davies,  of  Phineas  Fletcher,  and  of  Silvester* 
In  the  Indian  poetry  this  diffusion,  through  all  nature,  of  oon^ 
sciousness  and  Of  feeling,  tends  directly  to  a  species  of  sublime 
pantheism :  in  Wordsworth,  the  same  d(^mas,  made  subser*- 
vient  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  revelation,  acquire  a 
still  more  pure  and  ethereal  character.  If  we  examine  the 
whole  collection  of  Wordsworth's  poems,  we  shall  find  that, 
while  he  has  remained  faithful  to  the  ethical  part  of  his 
theory,  he  has  involuntarily  been  obliged  to  renounce  a  great 
deal  of  what  was  peculiar  in  his  art ;  that  is,  its  peculiar 
language.  That  extreme  simplicity  of  diction  and  imagery, 
which  he  formerly  seemed  to  consider  the  only  true  vehicle 
of  poetical  impressions,  was  obviously  too  little  in  accordance 
with  his  elevated  and  abstract  doctrines  to  be  retained,  for 
any  length  of  time,  as  his  poetical  language.  Thus,  while 
an  unlearned  peasant  would  have  found  nothing  in  Words- 
worth's early  narratives  and  songs  which  he  would  not  have 
perfectly  understood,  as  far  as  the  wards  toere  coneemedy 
the  deductions,  the  drijfiy  the  moral  results  would  have 
remained,  and  ever  will  remain,  as  unintelligible  to  such 
a  reader  as  if  they  were  couched  in  the  most  artificial  and 
ornamented  rhetoric.  Many  of  Wordsworth's  finest  pro- 
ductions— as,  for  example,  the  admirable  ^Laodamia,'  his 
Sonnets,  and  nearly  all  ^  The  Excursion' — are,  as  fiir  as  the 
diction  and  versification  are  concerned,  written  in  strong  dis- 
cordance with  the  poet's  own  theory  of  poetical  expression : 
and  are  so  far  from  exemplifying  an  extreme  simplicity,  and  the 
use  of  the  most  popular  or  even  rustic  phraseology,  that  they 
are  absolutely  among  the  most  highly  finished  and  elaborate 
specimens  of  artificial  diction  which  the  English  language 
can  show.  Milton,  Spenser,  Akenside,  Thomson,  are  un- 
doubtedly among  the  most  scholastic  of  our  poets ;  and  yet 
we  do  not  think  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  language  of 
these  learned  writers  is  more  inteUigible  to  the  great  body  of 
readers  than  the  contemplative  style  of  ^  The  Excursion :'  and 
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hence  it  is  that  the  poets  we  have  just  mentioned  are  really 
more  pc^ndar — ^that  is,  read  by  a  greater  number  of  persons, 
particularly  of  the  humbler  classes — ^than  Wordsworth  is 
BOW,  or  is  ever  ^likely  to  be.  The  really  great  benefit 
which  he  has  conferred  upon  his  art,  is  that  of  showing 
future  writers  the  necessity  of  thinking,  and  seeing,  and  de^ 
scribing  for  themselves ;  and  not  accepting  at  second-hand, 
from  any  model  however  admirable,  any  set  of  words  or  images 
to  which  a  conventional  idea  of  beauty  is  attached,  and  hoping 
that  thereby  any  strong  impressions  can  be  excited. 

Many  of  the  smaller  detached  poems  to  be  found  in  the 
*  Lyrical  Ballads '  are  absolutely  unequalled^  What  rendera 
them  so  remarkable  is  the  pure  and  lofty  tone  of  philosophical 
morality »  which  gives  a  weight  and  dignity  to  apparently  the 
most  trivial  subjects.  Nothing  seems  inserted  in  them  for 
the  sake  of  the  mere  words ;  and  the  result  is  that  the  diction 
has  that  exquisite  directness,  simplicity,  and  grace  which 
forms  the  indefinaUe  charm  of  the  Greek  epigrams.  The 
Odes  have,  perhaps,  something  in  them  rather  too  mystical; 
and  may  be  censured  for  a  certain  want  of  clearness  and  intel- 
ligibleness :  but  there  is  not  one  of  them  which  does  not  contain 
some  passage,  some  phrase,  such  as  no  poet  but  Wordsworth 
could  have  produced.  The  smaller  poems  in  the  ballad  measure 
are  those  which  are  perhaps  most  universally  known.  Who  has 
not  read  *  The  Fountain,' '  Matthew,'  '  We  are  Seven'  ? 

But  Wordsworth's  great  work  is  indubitably  '  The  Excur- 
sion.' This  is  a  fragment  of  a  projected  great  moral  epic, 
discussing  and  solving  the  mightiest  questions  concerning 
God,  nature,  and  man,  our  moral  constitution,  our  duties, 
and  our  hopes.  Its  dramatic  interest  is  exceedingly  small ; 
its  structure  is  very  inartificial;  and  the  characters  repre- 
sented in  it  are  devoid  of  life  and  probability.  That  an 
old  Scottish  pedlar,  a  country  clergyman,  and  a  disappointed 
visionary  should  reason  so  continuously  and  so  sublimely 
on  the  destinies  of  man,  is  in  itself  a  gross  want  of  veri- 
simUitude  ;  and  the  purely  speculative  nature  of  their  inter- 
minable arguments 

♦       "  on  knovledge,  will,  and  fiite," 
are  not  relieved  from  their  monotony  even  by  the  abundant  and 
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beautiful  descriptions  and  the  pathetic  episodes  so  thickly  inter- 
spersed. It  is  Wordsworth,  too,  who  is  speaking  always  and 
alone ;  there  is  no  variety  of  language,  none  of  the  shock  and 
Yivacity  of  intellectual  wrestling :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  so 
sublime  are  the  subjects  on  which  they  reason,  so  lofly  and 
seraphic  is  their  tone,  and  so  deep  a  glow  of  humanity  is  per- 
ceptible throughout,  that  no  reader,  but  such  as  seek  in  poetry 
for  mere  food  for  the  curiosity  and  imagination,  can  study  this 
grand  composition  without  ever-increasing  reverence  and  de- 
light. Christianity  is  here  exhibited  under  its  most  divine 
aspect ;  and  the  oracles  of  truth  are  pronounced  in  words  of 
more  than  mortal  sweetness. 

In  1815  appeared  *The  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,'  the  only 
narrative  poem  of  any  length  which  Wordsworth  has  ever 
written.  The  incidents  are  of  a  simple  and  exceedingly  mourn- 
ful kind,  turning  chiefly  on  the  complete  ruin  of  a  north- 
country  family  in  the  civil  wars :  but  the  atmosphere'  of 
mystical  and  supernatural  influences  in  which  the  personages 
move,  the  superhuman  purity  and  unearthliness  of  the  cha- 
racters, and  above  all  the  part  played  in  the  action  by  the 
white  doe,  which  gives  name  to  the  work, — all  these  things 
.contribute  to  conununicate  to  the  production  a  &ntastic,  un- 
real, and  somewhat  affected  air.  In  a  narrative,  clearness, 
directness,  simplicity  are,  above  all  things,  necessary ;  and  no 
beauty  of  imagery  and  versification,  no  purity  of  ideas  will  suf- 
fice to  please  us  where  these  are  wanting.  In  some  of  his  shorter 
narratives,  *  Hartleap  Well,'  the  beautiful  tale  of  *  The  Boy  of 
Egremont,*  and  above  all  the  unsurpassable  'Laodamia,' 
Wordsworth  has  amply  shown  his  power  of  uniting,  to  his  un- 
equalled grandeur  of  meditation,  all  the  charms  of  a  rapid  and 
natural  narrative.  Perhaps  the  last  of  these  is  the  finest  tale 
of  the  kind  in  any  language :  and  in  many  other  little  works — 
as  *  Michael,'  <  Ruth,'  and  'The  Female  Vagrant'— the  dif- 
fuseness  of  the  manner  is  more  than  compensated  by  the 
beauty  and  verity  of  the  matter. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  this  author's  more  recent 
works  (he  has  been  all  his  life  a  most  industrious  author, 
and  has  now  reached  his  seventy-sixth  year)  consists  of 
sonnets.     Of  this  difficult,  and,  at  first  sight,  ungrateful  spe- 
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ciet  of  eompoddoiii  iqpparently  so  little  suited  to  the  peculiar 
geoius  of  oor  language,  we  lAve  ia  English  literature  many 
admiiable  eiamples.  Its  merits  are  tiius  insisted  upon  by 
Wofdsworth  himself  ia  the  foUovring  beanttful  lines : — 

« Soon  not  tteSoimeC:  Critie!  yoa  harre  ftown'd, 
MindlMSof  itsjusthoBoon:  with  tius  key 
ShalEspeare  anlook'd  hit  heart;  the  mekdy 

Of  this  unAll  lute  gaxe  ease  to  Petrarch's  wound ; 

A  thousand  times  this  pipe  cUd  Tasso  sound ; 
Camoens  sooth'd  with  it  an  exi1e*s  grief: 
The  Sonaet  glittered  a  gay  myrtle-leaf 

Amid  the  cypress  with  whioh  DMute  bouad 

His  visioBaiy  brow:  a  glowworm  lamp» 
It  cheered  mild  Spenser,  caU'd  from  Faery-land 

To  struggle  through  dark  ways ;  and  when  a  damp 
Fell  round  the  path  of  Milton,  in  his  hand 

The  tidng  became  a  trumpet,  whence  he  blew 

Sool"aiiimatmg  strsins   alsil  too  few." 

The  sonnets  of  Wordsworth  are  ia  ao  scssae  inferior  to  the 
finest  examples,  we  will  not  say  g£  Shakspeare,  Sidney,  and 
Milton  only,  but  of  Petrarch  or  of  Filieaja.  He  has  perfectly 
appreciated  the  true  aim  and  rule  of  this  kind  of  writing. 
Whether  the  prevailing  emotion  be  patriotic  enthusiaBm,  reli- 
gious fervour,  or  the  tenderer  influences  of  beautiful  seenery, 
historic  spots  of  national  interest,  or  the  impressioiis  of  art,  he 
nerer  fails  to  give  that  unity  of  feeling,  that  gradual  swell  of 
gentle  harmony — rising,  like  a  summer  wave,  till  it  softly 
})reaks  into  melody  ia  the  last  line — which  is  the  peculiar 
charm  and  merit  of  this  most  difficult  Idnd  of  composition. 
Many  of  his  sonnets  are  connected  together  by  a  predominant 
tone  or  keynote ;  and  thus  form  complete  works — a  treasury 
of  every  charm  of  thought  and  grace  of  execution. 

The  literary  character  ot  l^muel  Taylor  Ooleridge  re- 
sembles some  vast  but  unfinished  palace :  all  b 
o  en  ge.  g|gj^jj^jg^  beautiful,  and  rich ;  but  nothing  is 
complete,  nothing  compact.  He  was  all  his  days,  from  his 
youth  to  his  death  in  1834,  labouring,  meditating,  projecting: 
and  yet  all  that  he  has  left  us  bears  a  painful  character  of 
fragmentariness  and  imperfection.    His  mind  was  eminently 
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dreamy ;  he  vn»  deeply  tdsged  with  that  incapacity  of  acting 
which  forms  the  characteristic  of  the  German  intellect ;  his 
genius  was  multifcxTm,  many-sided ;  and  for  this  reason,  per- 
haps, could  not  at  once  seize  upon  the  right  point  of  view.  No 
man,  probably,  ever  existed  who  thought  more,  and  more  in- 
tensely, than  Coleridge ;  fer^  ever  possessed  a  vaster  treasury  of 
learning  and  knowledge ;  and  yet  how  little  has  he  given  us !  or 
rather  how  few  of  his  works  are  in  any  way  worthy  of  the  un- 
doubted majesty  of  his  genius  I  Materials^  indeed,  he  has  lef): 
us  in  enormous  quantity — a  store  of  thoughts  and  principles, 
particularly  in  the  department  of  aesthetic  science — golden 
masses  of  reason,  either  painfully  sifted  from  the  rubbish  of 
obscure  and  forgotten  authors,  or  dug  up  from  the  rich  depths 
of  hb  own  mind ;  but  these  are  still  in  the  state  of  raw  mate- 
rials, or  only  partially  wori^ed.  Of  complete  and  substantive 
productions,  all  that  we  have  of  Coleridge  are  the  following. — 
A  small  number  of  odes  and  lyrics,  doubtless  of  extraordinaiy 
splendour  and  brilliancy,  but  still  too  much  marked  by  a  per- 
ceptible straining  after  grandeur  and  energy,  as  if  the  poet 
were  lashing  up  his  indolent  enthusiasm  by  convulsive  efibrts ; 
an  admirable  translation,  or  rather  paraphrase,  of  the  '  Picco- 
lomini '  and  *  Death  of  Wallenstein,'  executed  under  Schiller's 
own  eye ;  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  prose  essays,  entitled  '  The 
Friend  ;'  the  tragedy  of  ^  Bemorse '  and  ^  Zapolya ; '  the 
^  Lectures  on  Shakspeare ;'  and  two  or  three  lyrical  poems,  of 
which  we  shall  give  a  somewhat  more  detailed  criticism. 
During  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  too,  he  was  exceed- 
ingly poor ;  and  his  perpetual  struggles  to  obtain  bread  by  his 
pen  obliged  him,  in  many  instances,  to  engage  in  tasks  for 
which  his  peculiar  mental  constitution  was  completely  unfit ; 
— as,  for  example,  the  occupation  of  a  political  journalist. 
He  began  life  as  an  Unitarian  and  republican ;  his  intellectual 
powers  were  chiefly  formed  in  the  transcendental  schools  of 
Germany ;  but  he  ultimately  became  from  conviction  a  most 
sincere  adherent  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Anglican  church,  and 
an  enthusiastic  defender  of  our  monarchical  constitution. 
Though  the  lyrics  to  which  we  have  alluded  (the  finest  of 
which  are  the  odes  <  On  the  Departing  Year,'  and  that  sup- 
posed to  be  written  '^  at  sunrise  in  the  Valley  of  Chamouni ") 
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are  somewhat  injured  by  their  air  of  effort,  they  are  indubit* 
ably  works  of  singular  richness,  and  exquisitely  melodised  lan- 
guage. The  translations  of  the  two  members  of  Schiller^s 
Trilogy  of '  Wallenstein'  are  so  admirable  that  they  are  worthy 
of  being  compared  with  original  poems  of  no  mean  order. 
Nothing  can  be  more  free  from  stiffness,  coldness,  or  any  sign 
of  the  ideas  being  those  of  another  poet.  It  is  true  that  Cole- 
ridge's mind  was  in  no  degree  dramatic ;  and  therefore  the  varia- 
tions (which  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  often  exquisitely 
happy)  which  he  has  made  firom  the  text  of  the  German,  are 
generally  rather  beautiful  developments  of  some  train  of  reflec- 
tion, only  hinted  at  in  the  original,  than  any  new  strokes  of 
character  or  increased  vivacity  of  action.  Coleridge's  varia- 
tions from  his  original  are  all  of  augmentation,  or  of  evolution, 
never  of  condensation ;  for  he  was  great  rather  as  an  observer, 
a  describer,  and  a  meditator,  than  as  an  embodier.  No  reader 
can  fail  to  remark,  as  an  example  of  this,  the  beautiful  verses  in 
which  he  describes  the  ancient  popular  mythologies  and  super- 
stitions. This  lovely  passage  is  the  expansion  of  a  mere  hint 
of  Schiller's,  conveyed  in  a  couple  of  lines. 

That  Coleridge  had  no  power  of  true  dramatic  creation  is 
strongly  proved  by  his  tragedy  of  '  The  Remorse ;'  in  which, 
in  spite  of  very  striking  features  of  character  (as  in  Ordonio), 
and  a  multitude  of  incidents  of  the  most  violent  kind,  he  has 
not  produced  a  drama  which  either  excites  curiosity  or  moves 
any  strong  degree  of  pity.  What  is  most  beautiful  in  the  work 
is  all  pure  description,  and  in  no  sense  advances  the  action  or 
exhibits  human  passions.  It  is  strange,  perhaps,  but  yet  by 
no  means  unintelligible,  that  a  man  who  was  so  unsuccessful 
in  creating  emotions  of  a  theatrical  kind  should  have  been 
a  most  consummate  critic  of  the  dramatic  productions  of 
others.  Till  he  wrote,  deep  and  universal  as  had  been  the 
admiring  love — almost  the  adoration— of  the  English  for 
Sbakspeare,  there  still  remained,  in  their  judgments,  some- 
thing of  that  de  haut  en  has  tone  which  characterises  all  the 
criticisms  anterior  to  Coleridge's  ^  Lectures  on  Sbakspeare.' 
Coleridge  first  showed  that  the  creator  of  'Hamlet'  and 
'Othello'  was  not  only  the  greatest  genius,  but  also  the 
most  consummate  artist,  who  ever  existed.    Nothing  can  give 
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US  a  higher  opinion  of  the  nobility  of  Coleridge's  miod  than 
that  he  was  the  first  to  make  some  approach  to  the  discovery 
of  those  laws  which,  expressly  or  intuitively,  governed  the 
evolutions  of  the  Shakspearian  drama-^that  he  possessed  a 
soul  vast  enough,  deep  enough,  multiform  enough,  to  give 
us  some  faint  idea  of  the  dimensions,  the  length,  and  breadth, 
and  depth,  of  that  huge  sea  of  truth  and  beauty. 

Of  the  poems  by  which  Coleridge  is  best  known,  both  in 
England  and  abroad,  the  most  universally  read  is  undoubtedly 
*  The  Rime  of  the  Auncient  Marinere,'  a  wild,  mystical,  phan« 
tasmagoric  narrative,  most  picturesquely  related  in  the  old 
English  ballad  measure,  and  in  language  to  which  is  skilfully 
given  an  air  of  antiquity  in  admirable  harmony  with  the 
spectral  character  of  the  events.  The  whole  poem  is  a  splendid 
dream,  filling  the  ear  with  the  strange  and  floating  melodies 
of  sleep,  and  the  eye  with  a  shifting  vaporous  succession  of 
fantastic  images,  gloomy  or  radiant.  The  wedding-party 
stopped  on  their  way  to  the  feast  by  the  "  briglit-eyed  mari* 
nere,"  the  awful  fascination  by  which  the  g^est  is  obliged  to 
hear  and  the  wanderer  to  tell  his  tale,  the  skeleton  ships,  and 
the  phantoms  which  play  at  4ice  for  the  soul  of  the  mariner, 
the  punishment  and  repentance  of  the  man  who  ^'  shot  the  alba- 
tross,"— all  this  is  wound  up  into  one  splendid  tissue  of  cloudy 
phantoms.  We  read  on,  with  that  kind  of  consciousness  of 
half-reality,  that  sensation  of  indistinct  surprise,  with  which 
we  are  carried  onward  In  our  dreams.  Extravagant  and 
unreal  as  it  all  is,  that  important  quality  of  harmony  of  tone 
is  scrupulously  kept  up ;  and  hence  the  pleasure  we  experi- 
ence :  we  are  placed  in  a  new  unearthly  atmosphere,  and  all 
glimpses  of  the  real  world  are  carefully  avoided. 

The  poem  of  '  Christabel,*  and  the  fragment  called  *  Kubla 
Khan,'  are  of  the  same  mystic,  unreal  character:  indeed, 
Coleridge  asserted  that  the  latter  was  actually  composed 
in  a  dream — an  aflfirmation  which  may  well  be  believed, 
for  it  is  a  thousand  times  mt)re  unintelligible  than  the  general 
run  of  dreams.  It  is  a  dream,  perhaps;  but  it  is  an  opium* 
dream^^^mgn  somnium" — without  so  much  as  that  fiunt 
coherency  which  even  a  dream  must  have  to  give  pleasure 
in  a  picture  or  in  a  poem.     Like  'The  Mariner,'  like  the 
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odes,  like  everything  that  Coleridge  ever  wrote,  it  is  ex- 
quisitely versified.  In  the  hands  of  a  great  sculptor  marble 
and  bronze  seem  to  become  as  soft  and  as  elastic  as  living 
flesh ;  and  Coleridge  seems  to  possess  a  similar  dominion  over 
his  language.  It  puts  on  every  form,  it  expresses  every 
sound ;  he  almost  writes  to  the  eye  and  to  the  ear :  our  rough, 
pithy  English,  in  hb  verse,  breathes  all  sounds,  all  me- 
lodies;— ' 

*'  And  now  'tis  like  all  instruments, 
Now  like  a  lonely  flute ; 
And  now  it  is  an  angel's  song, 
That  makes  the  heavens  be  mute.'* 

But  in  '  Christabel,'  which  has  some  slight  pretensions  to 
be  an  intelligible  narrative,  or,  at  least,  part  of  an  intelligible 
narrative — for  we  have  a  maiden  who  meets  in  a  forest  with  a 
fiend  disguised  as  an  earthly  damsel,  and  who  apparently 
defeats  the  evil  spirit's  machinations — the  mixture  of  two 
realities  (both  dream-realities ,  but  one  as  it  were  within  the 
other,  like  a  tragedy  within  a  tragedy,  as  in  ^  Hamlet,'  or  as 
the  picture  of  a  picture  in  A  picture)  is  not  harmoniously 
subordinated  ;  and  the  effect  is,  of  course,  £ital  to  the  poem  as 
a  work  of  art. 

In  point  of  completeness,  exquisite  harmony  of  feeling,  and 
unsurpassable  grace  of  imagery  and  language,  Coleridge  has 
left  nothing  superior  to  the  charming  little  poem  entitled 
'  Love,  or  Genevieve.'  Perhaps  the  English  language  con- 
tains nothing  more  perfect :  the  very  gentleness,  ardour,  and 
•  timidity  of  youthful  passion — the  "  purple  light  of  love  " —  is 
breathed  throughout. 

Coleridge's  chief  reputation,  during  his  life,  was  founded 
less  upon  his  writings  than  upon  his  conversation ;  or  rather, 
what  may  be  called  his  conversational  oratory.  Possessing, 
in  a  degree  very  unusual  in  modern  society,  and  particularly 
;rare  in  England  (where  this  kind  of  display  is  little  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laconism,  the  reserve,  the  posiiivisme^  and 
the  extreme  bashfulness  of  the  national  character),  a  most 
inexhaustible  flow  of  eloquent  imagery,  and  a  ready  command 
of  the  harmony  of  speech,  Coleridge's  conversation^-if  it 
could  be  called  conversation,  where  he  had  all  the  talk  to 
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himself — must  have  resembled  those  disquisitions  of  the 
Greek  philosophers  of  which  the  .dialogues  of  Plato  are 
merely  a  literary  embodiment.  Starting  from  a  casual  obser^ 
vation  on  any  isubject,  Coleridge  would  wander  on  through 
the  whole  infinitude  of  knowledge  with  a  profuseness  of  illus- 
tration, a  profoundness  of  theory,  and  a  rich  and  soothing 
melody  of  language,  which  those  who  knew  him  describe  as 
having  produced  a  kind  of  fascination  in  his  hearers;  and 
would  scatter,  as  he  went,  such  stores  of  reading,  such  new  and 
sublime  ideas  on  art,  literature,  and  history,  that,  although  his 
hearers  often  found  themselves,  at  the  end  of  the  disquisition^ 
enormously  far  from  the  point  of  departure,  their  journey  had 
been  so  delightful,  had  given  them  such  glimpses  into  the 
sunny  realms  of  the  ideal  and  the  pure  hieaven  of  truth,  and 
had  enriched  them  with  such  treasures  of  thought  and  senti* 
ment,  that  they  felt  neither  weariness  nor  surprise.  They 
were  carried,  like  the  knight  of  Ariosto  on  his  hippogriff, 
upon  the  sublime  wings  of  Coleridge's  imagination  ;  and  gave 
free  way  to  the  magic  of  the  hour.  Of  this  wonderful  dis- 
courser  might  be  said  what  Homer  tells  us  of  Nestor,  that 
*^  From  his  tongue  his  speech  streamed  on,  Jike  silent  flakes 
of  ever-falling  snow." 

It  is  in  his  innumerable  fragments,  in  his  rich  but  desultory 
remains  (published  posthumously  under  the  title  of  '  Table- 
Talk') — in  casual  remarks  scribbled  like  Sibylline  leaves,  oflen 
on  the  margins  of  borrowed  books,  and  in  imperfectly  re* 
ported  conversations,  that  we  must  look  for  proofs  of  Cole- 
ridge's immense  but  incompletely  recorded  powers :  it  is  from 
these  alo&e  th&t  we  can  gather  the  disjecta  membra  poeke; 
jEind  reconstruct,  however  imperfectly,  the  image  of  this  great 
thinker  and  imaginer.  From  a  careful  study  of  these  we 
jshall  conceive  a  high  qdmifation  of  his  genius ;  and  a  dfi^p 
regret  at  the  fragmentary  »nd  desultory  manifestation  of  his 
powers.  We  shall,  also,  appreciate  th^  vastness  and  multi- 
form character  of  a  mind  to  which  nothing  was  too  difficult| 
or  too  obscure ;  a  noble  tone  of  moral  dignity  ^^  softened 
into  beauty"  by  the  largest  sympathy;  and,  above  all,  an 
admirable  catholicity  of  taste,  which  could  unerringly  pitch 
upon  what  was  beautiful  and  true,  and  find  its  pabulum  ip 
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•n  schoob,  all  writers ;  perceiving,  as  it  were  intuitively,  the 
value  and  the  charm  of  the  most  unpromising  books  and 
systems. 

Cfaaries  Lamb  Is  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  those 
humofisU  who  form  the  peculiar  feature  of 
the  literature,  as  the  ideas  they  express  are  the 
peculiar  distinction  of  the  character,  of  the  English  people. 
He  was  bom  in  1775,  and  died  in  1835;  and  forms  a  bright 
light  in  that  intellectual  galaxy  of  which  Wordsworth  is  the 
centre.  He  was  essentially  a  Londoner :  London  life  supplied 
him  with  his  richest  materials ;  and  yet  his  mind  was  so  imbued, 
so  saturated  with  our  older  writers,  that  he  is  original  by  the 
mere  force  of  self-transformation  into  the  spirit  of  the  elder 
literature :  he  was,  in  diort,  an  old  writer,  who  lived  by  accident 
a  century  or  two  after  his  real  time.  Wordsworth  is  peculiarly 
the  poet  of  solitary  rural  nature ;  Lamb  drew  an  inspiration 
as  true,  as  delicate,  as  profound,  from  the  city  life  in  which 
he  lived ;  and  from  which  he  never  was  for  a  moment  removed 
but  with  pain  and  a  yearning  to  come  back.  In  him  the  organ 
of  localUy  must  have  been  enormously  developed :  ^^  his  house* 
hold  gods  planted  a  tecriblj  fixed  foot ;  and  were  not  to  be 
rooted  up  without  blood."  During  the  early  and  greater  part 
of  his  life.  Lamb,  poor  and  unfriended,  was  drudging  as  a  clerk 
in  the  India  House ;  and  it  was  not  till  late  in  life  that  he  was 
unchained  from  the  desk.  Yet  in  this,  the  most  monotonous 
and  unideal  of  all  employments,  he  found  means  to  fill  his  mind 
with  the  finest  aroma  of  our  older  authors ;  particularly  of  the 
prose  writers  and  dramatists  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries :  and  in  his  earliest  compositions,  such  as  the  play  of 
<  John  Woodvil,'  and  the  '  Essays  of  Elia,'  although  the  world 
at  first  perceived  a  mere  imitation  of  their  quaintness  of  expres- 
ision,  there  was,  in  reality,  a  revival  of  their  very  spirit.  The 
•essays,  contributed  by  him  at  different  times  to  one  of  the  ma- 
gazines, are  the  finest  things,  for  humour,  taste,  penetration 
and  vivacity,  which  had  appeared  since  the  days  of  Montaigne. 
Where  shall  we  find  such  intense  delicacy  of  feeling,  such 
unimaginable  happinesses  of  expression,  such  a  searching  into 
the  very  body  of  truth,  as  in  these  unpretending  compositions? 
A  chance  word,  dropped  half  by  accident,  a  parenthesis,  an 
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exclamation,  often  lets  us  into  the  ^ery  mecHanism  of  the 
sentiment-^admits  us,  as  it  were,  behind  the  scenes.  The 
style  has  a  peculiar  and  most  subtle  charm  ;  not  the 
result  of  labour,  for  it  is  found  in  as  great  perfection  in 
his  familiar  letters — a  certain  quaintness  and  antiquity,  not 
affected  in  Lamb,  but  the  natural  garb  of  his  thoughts.  This 
arises  partly  from  the  saturation  of  his  mind  with  the  rich  and 
solid  reading  in  which  he  delighted  ;  and  partly,  but  in  a  much 
higher  degree,  from  the  sensibility  of  his  mind.  The  manure 
was  abundant,  but  the  soil  was  also  of  a  ''Sicilian  fruit- 
fulness."  As  in  all  the  tnie  humorists,  his  pleasantry  was 
inseparably  allied  with  the  finest  pathos :  the  merry  quip  on 
the  tongue  was  but  the  commentary  jon  the  tear  which 
trembled  in  the  eye.  He  possessed  the  power,  which  is  seen 
in  Shakspeare's  Fools,  of  conveying  a  deep  philosophical 
verity  in  a  jest — of  uniting  the  wildest  merriment  with  the 
.truest  pathos  and  the  deepest  wisdom.  It  is  not  only  the 
easy  laugh  of  Touchstone  iii  the  forest  of  Arden,  but  the  hieart- 
rending  pleasantry  of  Lear's  Fool  in  the  storm.  The  inspira- 
tion that  other  poets  find  in  the  mountains,  in  the  forest,  in  the 
.sea.  Lamb  could  draw  from  the  crowd  of  Fleet-street,  from 
the  remembrances  of  an  old  actor,  from  the  beiichers  of  the 
Temple.  In  his  poems,  also,  so  few  in  number  and  so  admir- 
able in  originality,  we  have  the  quintessence  of  familiar 
sentiment,  expressed  in  the  diction  of  Herbert,  Wither,  and 
the  great  dramatists. 

Lamb  was  the  schoolfellow,  the  devoted  admirer  and 
friend  of  Coleridge:  and  perhaps  there  never  was  an  in- 
dividual so  loved  by  all  his  contemporaries,  by  men  of 
every  opinion,  of  every  shade  of  literary,  political,  and  reli- 
gious sentiment,  as  this  truly  great  wit  and  amiable  man.  The 
passionate  enemy  of  everything  like  cant,  commonplace,  or 
-conventionality,  his  writings  derive  a  singular  charm,  a  kind 
•  of  fresh  and  wild  flavour,  from  his  delight  in  paradox.  The 
man  himself  was  full  of  paradox :  and  his  punning  repartees, 
delivered  with  all  the  pangs  of  stuttering,  often  contained 
a  decisive  and  unanswerable  settlement  of  the  question.  In  his 
drama  of  '  John  Woodvil '  he  endeavoured,  though  of  course 
unsuccessftilly,  to  revive  the  forms  of  the  Elizabethan  drama ; 
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mod  the  work  might  be  mistaken  for  some  woodland  play  of 
Hey  wood  or  Shirley.  But  it  was  his  <  Specimens  of  the  Old 
English  Dramatists'  which  showed  what  treasures  of  the 
richest  poetry  ky  concealed  in  the  unpublished,  and  in  modem 
times  unknown,  writers  of  tliat  wonderful  age,  whose  fame 
had  been  eclipsed  by  the  glory  of  some  two  or  three  names  of 
the  same  period.  In  the  few  lines,  often  only  the  few  words, 
of  criticism  in  which  Lamb  sketched  the  characters  of  the 
dramatists  (with  whose  writings,  from  the  greatest  to  the  least, 
from  Shakspeare  down  to  Broome  or  Toumeur,  no  man  was 
OTer  more  fiuniliar),  we  see  perpetual  examples  of  the  delicacy 
and  penetration  of  his  critical  &culty. 

Lamb's  mind,  in  its  sensitiveness,  in  its  mixture  of  wit  and 
pathos,  was  eminently  Shakspearian ;  and  his  intense  and 
reverent  study  of  the  worlds  of  Shakspeare  doubtless  gave  a 
tendency  to  this :  the  glow  of  his  humour  was  too  pure  and 
steady  not  to  have  been  reflected  from  the  sun.  In  his  poems, 
as  for  instance  the  '  Farewell  to  Tobacco,'  the  ^  Old  Familiar 
Faces,'  and  his  few  but  l)eautiful  sonnets,  we  find  the  very 
eeeence  and  spirit  of  this  quaint  tenderness  of  &ncy,  the 
naSvet^  of  the  child  mingled  with  the  learning  of  the  scholar : 
they  are  like  "  that  piece  of  song  *'  in  *  As  You  Like  It ' — 
«<o]d  and  plain," 

**  And  dally  with  the  innocence  of  love 
Like  the  old  age." 

Among  the  '  Essays  of  Elia '  are  several  little  narratives, 
generally  visions  and  parables,  inexpressibly  simple  and  beauti- 
ful. That  named  <  Dream-Children,'  and  that  other '  The  Child- 
Angel,'  are  worthy  of  Jean  Paul  himself:  while  the  liUle 
tale  <  Bofiamond  Gray '  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  inimitable 
gems  ever  produced  in  that  difficult  style. 

Leigh  Hunt  and  John  Keats  are  two  of  the  most  dis- 

Hnnt  and    tinguished  names  among  the  modern  minor  poets. 

Keata.  The  former,  however,  wrote  rather  under  the 
inspiration  of  Lord  Byron,  and  the  latter  under  that  of 
Shelley*  Hunt  endeavoured  to  revive  something  of  the 
freshness,  fluency,  and  vivacity  of  the  old  English  and  old 
Italian  poets;  while  Eieats  carried  to  excess  the  peculiar 
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manner  of  his  model.  Both  wrote  '^  upon  a  system,*'  as  Byron 
remarked  upon  the  former ;  and,  therefore,  both  of  them  will 
descend  to  posterity  with  an  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory 
reputation.  Hunt's  best  production,  of  any  length,  is  the  poem 
entitled  '  A  Story  of  Rimini ;'  an  expansion,  into  a  pretty  nar- 
ratiTe,  of  the  tale  of  '  Francesca  da  Rimini '  condensed  by 
Dante,  with  such  intensity  of  pathos,  into  a  few  lines  of  his 
*  Inferno.'  This  work,  which  is  written  in  the  rhymed  couplet 
founded  upon  Dryden's  admirable  modernizations  of  Chaucer 
and  the  old  Italian  novelists,  is  full  of  a  delicate  and  refined 
fancy :  but  the  diction  is  often  deformed  by  a  peculiar  and 
intolerable  coxcombry  of  language,  to  which  has  been  given 
the  significant  appellation  of  cockneyism.  It  is  a  mixture  of 
the  concetti  of  second-rate  Italian  poetry  with  the  smug 
arcadianism  of  a  London  citizen  masquerading  as  a  shepherd. 
Hunt,  like  his  friend  and  contemporary  Hazlitt,  has  done 
good  service  to  his  country  as  a  miscellaneous  critic  and 
essayist  on  various  detached  portions  of  our  literature,  particu- 
larly that  of  the  sixte^ith  and  seventeenth  centuries ;  and  in 
the  '  Indicator '  of  the  former  there  is  much  agreeable  chat  on 
literature  and  art ;  seldom  very  profound  perhaps,  but  always 
sparkling  with  a  singular  effervescence  of  animal  spirits,  and 
filled  (the  greatest  charm  in  writing  of  this  nature)  with  a 
sincere  and  lively  admiration  for  the  beauties  under  examina- 
tion. The  more  ambitious  tone  of  Hazlitt's  writings,  and  the 
more  scientific  exposition  and  investigation  of  aestiietic  prin- 
ciples, may  seem  to  claim  for  him  a  place  rather  nearer  to  that 
occupied  by  Coleridge :  but  we  are  not  sure  that  Hunt's  easy, 
pleasant,  goodhumoured  chat  has  not  done  more  than  Hazlitt's 
graver  tone  to  disseminate  a  taste  for  rich  and  healthy  literature. 
Keats,  whose  short  life  was  embittered  by  the  contemptuous 
reception  his  first  poems  met  with  from  the  critics,  was  born 
in  1796,  and  died  at  the  age  of  24.  What  is  most  remarkable 
in  his  works  is  the  wonderful  profusion  of  figurative  language, 
often  exquisitely  beautiful  and  luxuriant,  but  sometimes  purely 
fiuitastical  and  far-fetched.  The  peculiarity  of  Shelley's  style, 
to  which  we  gave  the  name  of  ineatenation,  Keats  carries  to 
extravagance — one  word,  one  image,  one  rhyme  suggests 
another,  till  we  quite  lose  sight  of  the  original  idea ;  which  is 
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smothered  in  its  own  sweet  luxunance,  like  a  bee  stifled  in 
honey.  Shakspeare  and  his  school,  upon  whose  manner  Keat« 
undoubtedly  endeavoured  to  form  his  way  of  writing,  have,  it 
is  true,  this  peculiarity  of  language :  but  in  them  the  images 
never  run  away  with  the  thought ;  the  gtuding  master-idea  is 
ever  present  These  poets  never  throw  the  reins  on  the  mane 
of  their  Pegasus,  even  when  soaring  to  ^^  the  brightest  heaven 
of  invention/*  With  them,  the  images  are  produced  by  a  force 
acting  ab  intra ;  like  wild  flowers  springing  from  the  very 
richness  of  the  ground.  In  Keats  the  force  acts  ah  extra ;  the 
flowers  are  forcibly  flxed  in  the  earth,  as  in  the  garden 
of  a  child,  who  cannot  wait  till  they  grow  there  of  them- 
selves. Keats  deserves  high  praise  for  one  very  peculiar  and 
original  merit :  he  has  treated  the  classical  mythology  in  a 
way  absolutely  new ;  representing  the  pagan  deities  not  as 
mere  abstractions  of  art,  nor  as  mere  creatures  of  popular 
belief;  but  giving  them  passions  and  affections  like  our  own, 
highly  purified  and  idealised,  however,  and  in  exquisite  accord- 
ance with  the  lovely  scenery  of  ancient  Greece  and  Italy,  and 
with  the  golden  atmosphere  of  primeval  existence.  This  treat- 
ment of  a  subject,  which  ordinary  readers  would  consider 
hopelessly  outworn  and  threadbare,  is  certainly  not  Homeric ; 
nor  is  it  Mil  tonic ;  nor  is  it  in  the  manner  of  any  of  the  great 
poets  who  have  employed  the  mythologic  imagery  of  an- 
tiquity :  but  it  is  productive  of  very  exquisite  pleasure ;  and 
must,  therefore,  be  in  accordance  with  true  principles  of  art. 
In  *  Hyperion,'  in  the  'Ode  to  Pan,'  in  the  verses  on  a 
*  Grecian  Urn,'  we  find  a  noble  and  airy  strain  of  beautiful 
classic  imagery,  combined  with  a  perception  of  natural  loveli- 
ness so  luxuriant,  so  rich,  so  delicate,  that  the  rosy  dawn  of 
Greek  poetry  seems  combined  with  all  that  is  most  tenderly 
pensive  in  the  calm  sunset  twilight  of  romance.  Such  of 
Keats's  poems  as  are  founded  on  more  modern  subjects — '  The 
Eve  of  St.  Agnes,'  for  example,  or  '  The  Pot  of  Basil,'  a 
beautiful  anecdote  versified  from  Boccaccio — are  to  our  taste 
inferior  to  those  of  his  productions  in  which  the  scenery  and 
personages  are  mythologic.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  severity 
of  ancient  art,  which  in  the  last-mentioned  works  acted  as  an 
involuntary  check  upon  a  too  luxuriant  fancy,  deserted  him 
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when  he  left  the  antique  world ;  and  the  absence  of  true,  deep, 
intense  passion  (his  prevailing  defect)  becomes  necessarily 
more  painfully  apparent ;  as  well  as  the  discordant  mingling 
of  the  pretdnesses  of  modern  poetry  with  the  directness,  and 
unaffected  simplicity,  of  Chaucer  and  Boccaccio. 

Depth  and  intensity  of  feeling,  which  we  have  denied  to 
Keats,  form  the  great  secret  of  the  power  of 
Thomas  Hood  ;  an  author  long  known  chiefly  as 
an  admirable  punster,  and  a  writer  of  the  most  broadly  comic 
character ;  but  whose  reputation,  as  an  admirable  poet  and  pro- 
found humorist,  is  growing  day  by  day.  For  several  years  he 
published  a  volume  called  ^  The  Comic  Annual,'  a  species  of 
burlesque  upon  the  gift-books  then  so  popular  in  England ;  and 
the  droll  prose  and  verse,  illustrated  by  still  droller  woodcuts 
executed  by  himself,  supplied  Christmas  parties  with  a  never- 
£iiling  annuity  of  laughter.  He  also  produced,  principally  as 
contributions  to '  The  New  Monthly  Magazine,'  of  which  he  was 
for  some  time  editor,  a  large  number  of  tales,  generally  turning 
upon  some  minute  but  grotesque  incident,  and  treated  in  a 
manner  so  perfectly  original,  that  Hood  must  absolutely  be  con- 
sidered as  constituting  an  era  in  the  history  of  comic  literature. 
Like  Lamb,  he  was  a  consummate  punster ;  and,  like  Lamb's, 
his  puns  and  wildest  friskings  of  humour  not  only  excite  a 
momentary  laugh,  but  frequently  contain  an  inner  and  esoteric 
sense,  often  wonderfully  beautiful  and  profound.  Like  Lamb, 
too.  Hood  possessed  a  sort  of  intuitive  perception  of  truth  and 
beauty ;  and,  like  him,  his  heart  was  warm  and  his  sympathy 
boundless.  In  the  little  prose  tales,  where  he  talks  to  his 
reader  in  a  strain  at  once  wonderfully  imaginative,  profound, 
and  ludicrous — ^in  his  admirable  imaginary  correspondences, 
generally  between  servants,  or  peasants,  who  distort  the 
English  language  so  as  to  produce  truly  Babelsesian  double 
and  triple  meanings — in  his  comic  poems,  as  the  story  of  Miss 
Kielman8^;g — ^in  his  graver  letters  on  the  rights  of  the  literary 
profession,  and  on  the  condition  of  the  poor,  he  shows  an 
inexhaustible  richness  of  invention,  a  power  over  words  and 
combinations,  which  never  &ils  not  only  to  gratify  our  curi- 
osity and  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  but  even  to  supply  us  with 
ideas  new,  tender,  and  sometimes  sublime.     But  Hood  is  also 
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a  great  ori^nal  poet  of  a  serious  and  romantic  cast.  His 
*  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram,*  his  *  Elm  Tree/  are  works  of  pow- 
erful conception,  and  permanent  interest;  his  ^Plea  of  the 
Midsummer  Fairies,'  his  ^Two  Swans,'  and  ^Lycus  the 
Centaur,'  are  exqubite  pieces  of  airy  and  fantastic  imagery, 
nothing  inferior  to  Keats's  happiest  productions;  while  he 
must  he  considered  as  the  originator  of  a  very  peculiar  and 
powerful  species  of  songs,  equally  admirable  for  the  force 
and  simplicity  of  their  diction,  the  harmony  and  novelty  of 
their  metrical  construction,  and  above  all  for  the  fervid  and 
vigorous  spirit  of  humanity  which  they  breathe.  The  beautiful 
stanzas  called  '  The  Bridge  of  Sighs,'  and  the  painfully  touch* 
iug  '  Song  of  the  Shirt,'  were  the  means  of  exciting  for  an 
unhappy  and  neglected  class  of  his  countrywomen  the  pity,  the 
interest,  and  even  the  active  benevolence  of  the  nation.  Such 
things  are  not. only  good  worksy  but  good  actions;  and  the 
triumph  of  having  made  genius  a  minister  to  philanthropy  is 
a  glory  worthy  of  the  friend  of  Lamb  and  the  first  humorous 
writer  of  his  age. 

It  now  remains  to  pass  rapidly  over  a  few  names  of  con^ 
temporary  writers ;  less  remarkable,  in  general,  for  originality 
of  genius  than  for  elegance  of  taste,  happy  selection  of  sub- 
ject, or  novelty  of  treatment.  In  the  department  of  poetry 
women  have  shown  as  great  an  activity  as  in  most  other  fields 
of  modem  literature.  The  rich  and  fervid  tone  of  Mrs.  Hemans 
would  deserve  a  more  detailed  mention  than  our  space  will 
afford;  and  Mrs.  Norton,  L.  E.  L.,  and  other  ladies  have 
shown  no  mean  mastery  over  the  tenderer  moods  bf  the  modern 
lyre.  Of  the  distinguished  but  less  important  tnen-r-^ouT  Dii 
minorum  gentium — it  will  suffice  to  specify  Mr.Barhani,  who 
has  written,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Thomas  Ingoldsby,  a 
series  of  comic  tales  in  easy  verse  ;-^wild  and  wondrous  legends 
of  chivalry,  witchcraft,  and  diablerie,  related  in  singularly 
rich  and  flexible  metre ;  and  in  language  in  which  the  inter- 
mixture of  the  modem  cant  phrase  of  society  with  antiquarian 
pedantry  produces  a  tmly  comic  effect.  Tennyson,  Alford, 
and  Milnes  may  be  considered  as  the  poeticaJ  disciples  of 
Wordsworth.  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay,  celebrated  as  a 
brilliant  critic  and  essayist  in  ^The  Edinburgh  Review/  having 
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been  struck  with  Niebuhr's  theory,  that  the  early  history  of 
Rome  was  compiled  by  Livy  and  other  historians  from  popular 
metrical  legends  since  lost,  conceived  the  bold  and  happy  idea 
of  reconstructing  some'  of  these  vanished  ballads  in  rough 
picturesque  plebeian  metre  ;  and  producing  in  English  some 
such  fierce  republican  lays  as  might  have  been  sung  by  the 
peasant  heroes  of  ancient  Rome.  He  has  executed  in  this 
manner  the  stories  of  *  Horatius  Codes,'  '  The  Battle  of  Lake 
Regillus,'  '  The  Death  of  Virginia,'  with  a  fire  and  animation 
which  eclipsed  even  his  own  powerful  ballads  on  events  in  the 
History  of  France ;  and  has  shown  himself  to  be  not  merely 
a  master  of  all  tlie  strength  and  muscular  power  of  our  early 
language,  but  also  intimately  penetrated  by  the  spirit  of  an- 
tiquity and  the  rugged  independence  of  old  Rome. 

In  thus  investigating,  however  cursorily,  the  course  of  English 
literature  from  its  remote  origin  in  Chaucer— him- 
self  an  emblem  of  the  confluence,  so  to  say,  of 
three  different  streams  of  art  and  nationality — the  original 
Saxonism,  the  Italian  spirit  of  the  Renaissance,  and  the  free 
spirit  of  the  Reformation — no  one  can  fail  to  be  struck  with 
one  singular  and  noble  peculiarity; — a  peculiarity  which  it  has 
in  common  with  the  nationality  it  reflects ;  and  one  which, 
though  perceptible  in  the  character  of  every  branch  of  the 
Teutonic  race,  was  never  possessed  so  completely  as  by  the 
English  nation.  We  mean  that  intense  and  ever-present  sap 
and  vitality,  which  allowed  no  interval  to  interfere  between 
the  most  gigantic  and  dissimilar  exertions  of  creative  energy. 
No  sooner  does  any  class  of  composition,  any  school  of  litera- 
ture^  decline  from  its  period  of  highest  fertility,  than  another 
springs  up,  as  rich,  as  living,  and  as  energetic  as  the  former. 
The  English  intellect,  thanks  to  the  happy  freedom  of  our  in- 
stitutions, and  the  strong  virility  of  the  national  character,  has 
no  dull,  dead,  periods  of  feeble  imitation  and  languid  servility. 
The  moment  it  has  duly  developed  itself  in  one  direction,  it 
instantly  takes  and  steadily  maintains  another  :  and  our  lite- 
rature— essentially  the  literature  of  a  nation  of  men — rich  in 
the  finest  and  most  unequalled  models  of  every  kind  and  class 
of  excellence — \a  in  every  sense  worthy  of  the  greatest,  freest, 
and  most  thoughtful  people  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.     So 
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glorious  a  past  can  promise  nothing  but  a  future  as  illustrious. 
The  same  powers  and  influences  which  have  enabled  England 
to  produce  more  and  greater  things  tlian  any  other  community 
can  boast,  are  still  at  work  ;  and  will  enable  her  to  produce 
others,  different  in  kind  perhaps,  but  as  durable,  as  splendid, 
as  sublime* 


THE  END. 


London :  Printed  by  W.  Clowxs  and  SoKS}  Btalnford  Street. 
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UNDBR  DiFFicuLTLBs.   By  Rev.  Dr.  Tait.  Post  8vo,  6s,  6d. 

PARISH  SERMONS. 

On  the  Lessons,  the  Gospel,  or  the  Epistle,  for  every  Sunday,    hj 
Bishop  Hbbbr.    Fifth  Edition,    2  vols,  post  8vo,  16s, 

PSALMS  AND  HYMNS  FOR  PUBLIC  WORSHIP. 

Selected.    By  Rbv.  W.  B.  Holland.    S4mo,  cloth.    Price  1*.  6d. 
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LORD   BYROITS  LIFE  AND  WORKS. 

PlatM.  17  Toll.  leap.  8to,  8/.  3t,  dofh,  or  4/.  lOt.  half-moroeco. 

LORD  BYRON13  POETICAL  WORKS. 

PlatM.    10  TOlt.  S4mo,  26*. 

LORD  BYROITS  POEM& 

PMtndtMidTlgMltiw     Om  totem*.    lU3«18to,U«. 

LORD  BYRON'S  TALES  AND  POEHa 

LORD  BYROirS  DRAMAS. 
VigBHiM.    8T0la.S4nD,6«. 

LORD  BYROirS  CHILDE  HAROLD,  ILLUSTRATED. 
Portrait  ud  80  Yignettoi.    lTO,ai«. 

CRABBFS  LIFE  AND  WORKS. 

Platat.     8 Ttds.  feap.  8to,  30t.  oloth;  or  4Sr. half-maroeeo. 

CRABBE'S  LIFE  AND  POEMa 

Portnit  and  VigMtte.    Om  Yduiie  Roiyal  8fo,  I5#. 

CAMPBELL»S  SPECIMENS  OP  THE  POETS. 
Portrait  and  Yignetto.  Rogral  8ir»,  16». 

BISHOP  HEBER*S  POETICAL  WORKS. 
Portiialt.    feap.  8>w,  ri.  Cd. 

REV.  H.  H.  MILMAN'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 
Plates.   3  Toll.  fcap.  Syo,  18«. 

LOCKHARrS  ANCIENT  SPANISH  BALLADS. 

Blominated  Titles,  Borders,  Vignettes,  &e.    4to,  22. 2i, 

ALLAN  CUNNINGHAMS  POEMS  AND  SONGS, 
S4mo,2«.6d. 

SPECIMENS  OP  SWEDISH  AND  GERMAN  POETRY. 

Translated  by  H.  Dn  Bkthunb.    Crown  8vo,  12s. 

REJECTED  ADDRESSES. 

Portraits.    SIgtBdmm,  Feap.Sro,  6#. 
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floplan;  Cta&eto* 


MR.  BROOKFS  LATEST  JOURJ^AM  IK  BOKHHSO. 

Edited  by  Captk.  Mumdt.    Portrait  and  Plates.    2  voli.  8to,  S2«. 


LADY  SALFS  JOURNAL  IK  AFFGHANISEAN. 
Eiffhth  Thmuand,   Plan.   PostSvo,  12«. 

THE  SIKHS  AND  AFPGHANS, 

By  Shahamat  Ali,  Persian  Seoretaryto  Bir  Claude  Wade.  8to,  IS*. 


RECENT  ARCTIC  VOYAGES  OF  DISCOVERY. 

By  Sia  JoHH  Barrow,  Bart.    Portrait  and  Maps.    Svo,  16f . 

TOYAGE  OP  DISCOVERY  TO  THE  SOUTH  POLE. 

By  Sir  Jambs  Clark  Ross,  R.N.  Plates  and  Maps.  2  vols.  8to,  S6i; 

n. 

A  JOURNEY  THROUGH  ARABIA  PETRiEA, 

By  M.  LsoM  DB  Labordr.    Second  Edition,    Plates.    8to,  18«. 

NESTORIAN  CHRISSTIANS;  OR,  LOST  TRIBES. 

By  AsAHXL  Grant,  M.D.    Third  Edition,   Map.    Feap.  8to,  (Sf , 


INCIDENTS  OP  TRAVEL  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

By  J.  L.  Stbphbns.     2  vols.  8vo,  42«.     Also,  a  Sbcond  Visit. 
S  vols.  8t»,  42#« 

IX. 

EXCURSION  THROUGH  THE  SLAVE  STATES. 
By  O.  W.  Fbathbrstonhauoh.  2  vols.  8vo,  S6«. 

». 

TEXAS  AND  THE  GULP  OF  MEXICO. 

By  Mrs.  Hou&TOtf «   Witti  XUustcations.  9  i^oUu  post  Svo*  2l» 

XI. 

TRAVELS  OF  A  GEOLOGIST  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 
By  OoAMBS  Lviuk.  F.C^.S*    Plates,   a  vel**  pott  8vo,  21s. 
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xn. 
THE  NORTHERN  PROVINCES  OF  CHINA. 

By  RoRBRT  FoRTUNB.    Secotui  Editim.    Plates.   8ro,  15«. 

xrrr. 
LETTERS  FROM  CANADA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
By  JoBM  RoBXRT  GoDLBT.    2  ToU.  poft  8to,  16«. 

xnr. 
ADVENTURES  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

With  tome  Aceoant  of  the  British  Colonlntion  of  the  Jdand. 
By  E.  J.  WAKsrisLD.    Map.    2  vols.  8to,  28«. 

FOREST  SCENES  AND  INCIDENTS  IN  CANADA. 
By  Sim  Oborox  Hbao.    Second  Edition,    Post  8to,  lOf. 

xn. 
A  BACKWOODSMAN'S  ACCOUNT  OP  UPPER  CANADA. 
Fob  thb  Usx  or  Emiobaitts.    Third  Edition.    Feap.  Srp,  U.  6d. 

xrn. 
SOUTH  AUSTRALIA; 

Its  Rbsourcbs  Atn>  its  Adtantaoxs  ;  A  Dbscbipttoiv  op  thi 
GovirraT,  and  a  Ouidb  roa  EMiaaAirrs.  By  G.  B.  WiLKUfsoir. 
Map.    Post  8vo,  10«.  6d, 

XTIU. 

THE  IONIAN  ISLANDS,  ATHENS,  AND  THE  MOREA. 
By  Edward  Gifpard.    With  Views.    Post  8to,  12». 

XIX. 

JAPAN  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

Described  from  Recent  Dutch  TrayeUeis.    Post  Svo,  9s,  6d. 

BUBBLES  FROM  THE  BRUNNEN  OF  NASSAU. 

By  Sir  Fraiccis  B.  Hxad,  Bart.    Sijtth  Edition,    Iflmo,  6t. 

TOUR  THROUGH  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  AND  IRELAND. 
By  Sir  Gborob  Hbad.    Third  Editiw,    2  toIs.  post  8to,  18i. 


S>titnttf  B^twcBl  W^toxh  ^(- 

THE  CONNEXION  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES.' 

ByMARTSoMBRTiLLB.  Seventh  Edition.  Plates.  Fcap.8vo,10f.6i. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  Mrs.  SoauBRTiLLB.    With  Portrait.    2  vols.  fcRp.  Sro,  lis. 
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COSMOS ;  A  PHYSICAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  WORLD. 
By  Baron  HtrMBOLDt.  Translated  under  the  Superintendence  of 
LiEUT.-CoL.  Sabinb,  R.A.    2  vols  Poft  8vo,  I2s.  each. 

INSTRUCTIONS  IN  CHEMICAL  MANIPULATION. 

By  Michael  Faraday,  F.R.S.    Third  Edition.    8vo,  18«. 

INSTRUCTIONS  IN  PRACTICAL  SURVEYING. 
By  G.  D.  Burr.    Second  Edition.    Post  8to.  7t.  6d. 

FACTS  TO  ASSIST  THE  MEMORY  IN  VARIOUS  SCIENCES. 
Second  Edition.    Fcap.  8yo,  6«.  6d. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  GEOLOGY. 

By  Charles  Ltblx..    Seventh  Edition,    100  Woodcuts,  8vo,  18«. 

THE  GEOLOGY  OF  RUSSIA  IN  EUROPE. 

By  Sir  R.  Murchison,  O.C.S.    Coloured  Maps,  &c.    2  yoIs.  4to. 

GLEANINGS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

By  Edward   Jesse.     Fifth  Edition.    Woodcuts.    16mo,  6t.  6d. 

JOURNAL  OF  A  NATURALIST. 

Fourth  EdUion.    With  Woodcuts.    Post  8to,  9«.  6<f. 

THOUGHTS  ON  ANIMALCULES ; 

A  GuMPSE  AT  THE  INVISIBLE  WoRLD,  revealed  by  the  Microscope. 
ByG.  A.  Mantell,  F.R.S.    Plates.    Crown  8vo,  10«.  6d. 

THE  CHASE— THE  TURF— AND  THE  ROAD. 

ByNmnoD.   Second  Edition.    Plates  by  Alken.    Post  8vo,  9«.  6d. 

DAYS  OF  DEER-STALKING  IN  THE  FOREST  OF  ATHOLL. 

ByW.  ScROPE.   Third  Edition.   Woodcuts,  Crown  8vo,  20c. 

DAYS  AND  NIGHTS  OF  SALMON  FISHING. 

By  W.  ScROPE.     With  Illustrations.    Royal  8vo,  21.  2t. 

MAXIMS  AND  HINTS  ON  ANGLING,  SHOOTIXG,  &c. 
By  Richard  Penn.    Second  Edition.     Plates.    Fcap.  8vo,  5s, 

THE  MOOR  AND  THE  LOCH. 

By  John  Colquhoun.    Second  EdUion.    Plates.    8vo,  9«.  6d. 

THE  MUCK  MANUAL. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Value  or  Manures. 
Second  Edition,  with  a  Glossary  of  Terms.    Fcap.  8vo,  6t. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  AND  ANATOMY  OF  EXPRESSION. 

By  Bm  Ciiabi.u  Bxix.    Hmm-M  Xdf  Mm.     PUUm.  Royal  Sro«  91#. 

LORD  HERVEY'S  MEMOIRS  or  th«  COURT  or  GEORGE  II. 
Bdttedbf  RfonrHov.  J.  W.  Gmhub.    Portmii.    9  ikOi.  Svtt.  36«. 

THE  LITERARY  HISTORY  OP  EUROPR 

By  Hbitkt  Hallau.    Third  Edition,    3  yoIb.  8to,  S6f. 

REMARKABLE  CRIMES  AND  TRIALS. 

TxmaalAlad  from  the  Gtmuui.    By  Lady  Dupp  Gokdon.    8vo,  12p. 

VISITS  TO  SPOTS  OP  INTEREST 

NMrWiMMonteBioir.  By  Edward  Jbms.  Woodoilik  Pasfc8T0,12r. 

NOTES  FROM  LIFE,  IN  SIX  ESSAYS. 

By  HamiT  Tayuou    Seeomd  Editian,    FottSvo,6«. 

THE  EMIGRANT. 

By  8m  FnAircu  B.  Hmad,  BMt    Fi/ih  Edition,    Fo8t8to,12i;. 

SKETCHES  OP  THE  HISTORY  OP  CHRISTIAN  ART. 
By  Load  Lindkat.    3  roll.  8to,  31«.  fid. 

THE  SANATIVE  INFLUENCE  OP  CUMATE. 

By  Sir  Jamrs  Clark,  M.D.    Third  Edition,    Post  8to,  10c.  6d. 

HISTORY  OP  PAINTING. 

The  ItaliRn,  Gemuni,  Dutch*  Frondt,  «nd  Spanish  Schools.    Edited 
by  G.  L.  Eastlakr  and  Sir  B.  Hbad.    S  vols.  Post  8to,  13s.  each. 

HAWKSTONE: 

A  Tau  op  in  184—.    Third  Edition,    2  yoIs.  fcap.  8ro,  I2t, 

RICARDO'S  POLITICAL  WORKS. 

With  R  Biogn^iUcal  Sketch.    By  J.  R.  Mcdruxicv.    8vo,16«. 

PROGRESS  OP  THE  NATION, 

nr  ITS  Social  and  Economical  Rblations,  from  the  19th  Centoiy. 
By  O.  R.  PoiiZRR,  F.R.S.    Second  Edition,    8yo,  24«. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  LITERATURE  OF  FINE  ARTS. 
By  C.  L.  Eastlakr»  R.A.    Syo,  12«. 

THE  ARTS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

By  the  Monk  Thkophilus.    Transhtted  by  J.  Hendrib.  8to,  2U. 

THE  INTELLECTUAL  POWER& 

By  JoBN  Arbbcromru,  M.D.  Ekventh  Edition.  Fcap.  8to,  6«.6<{. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  MORAL  FEELINGS. 

By  John  Abbrcrombib,  M.D.    Seventh  Edition,    Fcap.  8n>^  it, 

ENGLISH  ETYMOLOGIES. 

By  J.  Fox  Talbot,  F.R.S.   8vo,  12f. 
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GUIDE  TO  THE  REGULATION  OF  BUILDINGS  IN  TOWNSk 
By  W.  HosKTKft.    Post  8vo,  7«.  M. 

FAMILY  ARABIAN  NIGHTS. 

With  Notes  and  660  Woodoats.    3  toIs.  post  8to,  a6«. 

THE  FAIRY  RING. 

Dlustrated  by  Richaad  Dotlb.    Second  Edition.   Fcap.  8to,  7«.  6d. 

THE  CHARMED  ROE; 

ninstrated.   By  Orra  Spscktbii.    16&io,5«. 

PUSS  IN  BOOTS. 

OlustiBtad.   By  Otto  Spscktbr.    16mo,  6«. 


Slutal  anti  Bomt^U  IBconomfi. 
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FARMING  FOR  LADIES; 

Or,  a  Gvtob  for  thb  Pooltry  Yabb,  tbb  Dairt,  akd  Pioobrt 
Woodeats.    Fcap.  Syo,  Si. 

GARDENING  FOR  LADIES. 

With  Practical  Instructions  and  Directions  for  every  Month. 
By  Mrs.  Loudon.     Sixth  Edition.    Woodcuts.    Fcap.  8vo,  6t. 

THE  NATURAL  SYSTEM  OF  PLANTS 

By  Mrs.  LouDOM.    With  160  Woodcuts.    Feap.8TO,8f. 

MRS.  RUNDELUS  DOMESTIC  COOKERY. 

Founded  upon  Principles  of  Economy  and  practical  Knowledge. 
79nd  EdOiont  with  900  Modbrn  Rbcbipts.    Feap.  •ro,  6t. 

FAMILY  RECEIPT-BOOK. 

A  Thousand  valuable  Receipts  In  various  Branches  of  Domestic 
Economy.    Ifew  Edition,    Fcap.  8vo,  6«.  6d. 

HAND-BOOK  OF  NEEDLEWORK. 

Crochet,  Knitttag.  and  Netting.  By  Miss  Lambbbt.  Fifth  Edition. 
150  Woodcuts.    Fcap.  8vo,  6«.  64. 

CHURCH  NEEDLEWORK. 

By  Miss  Lambbrt.    With  lUustratlons.    Poet  8vo,  9s.  6d. 

MY  KNITTING-BOOK. 

By  Miss  Lajsbbrt.  Two  Parts.   Woodeuts.  16lno»  1«.  9d.  eadi. 

MY  CROCHET  SAMPLER. 

By  Miss  Lambbbt.  Two  Parts.  Woodcuts.  16mo,  2s.9d,  and  Is.  6d. 

PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  DECORATIVE  NEEDLEWORK. 
By  Miss  Lambbrt.    Woodcuts.    16mo,  Is.  6d, 
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MRS.  MARKHAM'S  HISTORY  OP  ENGLAND, 

From  ths  First  Iwtasion  bt  thb  Romans  to  thk  Accsssiov 
or  QuBBN  Victoria.    If ew  Edition.    Woodcuts.   12mo,7».W. 

MRS.  MARKHAM'S  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE, 

From  thk  CovqvKarr  op  Oaxjl  bt  Julius  Cjbsar  to  thb  Rbioh  of 
Louis-Phiiippx.    New  Edition,     Woodcuts.    12ino,  7«.6d. 

MRS.  MARKHAM'S  HISTORY  OF  GERMANY, 

From  thb  Iwvasiow  bt  Mariitb  to  thb  Battlb  of  Leipsic,  1813. 
Woodcuts.    12mo,7i.6d. 

MRS.  MARKHAM'S  SERMONS  FOR  CHILDREN. 
Second  Edition.    Fcsp.  8to,  3f. 

-«:SOPVS  FABLES. 

A  Nsw  Version.  By  Rer.  T.  Jambs.  With  100  Woodcuts.  PostSro. 

BERTHA'S  JOURNAL, 

During  a  Visit  in  Enolattd.    Fifth  Edition.    12mo,7s.6d. 

PHILOSOPHY  IN  SPORT  MADE  SCIENCE  IN  EARNEST; 
Or,  Natural  Philosopht  bxplainbd  by  thb  Toys  and  Sports 
OP  Youth.    Sisth  Edition.    With  100  Woodcuts.    Fcap.  Sro.Sf. 

CROKER'S  STORIES  FROM  THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 
For  Childrbn.    Fourteenth  Edition.    Woodcuts.    16mo,  5*. 

CROKER'S  GEOGRAPHY  FOR  CHILDREN. 
Fourth  Edition,    18mo,  1«.  6d. 

GOSPEL  STORIES  FOR  CHILDREN. 

An  Attbmpt  to  rbndbr  thb  Lipb  op  our  Satjour  intbllioislk 
TO  YouNo  Childrbn.    Second  Edition.    18mo,  3$.  6d. 

LITTLE  ARTHUR'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  Lady  Callcott.    New  Edition.    With  Woodcuts.    18mo,3f. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  LATE  WAR. 

With   Skbtchbs  op    Nblson,   Wbllington,   and    Napolbok. 
18mo,  2s.  6d. 

FISHER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  GEOMETRY  AND  ALGEBRA. 
18mo,  2s.  each.    Publish fd  by  Order  qfthe  Lords  nf  the  Admiraltf. 
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A  DICTIONARY  OP  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

Edited  by  William  Smith,  LL.D.  With  numerouB  lUustrations  on 
Wood.    (1130  pages.)    8vo,  36«. 

A  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY  OF  ANTIQUITIES. 

Abridged  from  the  above  Work.  With  200  Woodcuts.  Square 
12mo,  10«.  6d. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  BIOGRAPHY 
AND  MYTHOLOGY.  Edited  by  Dr.  Smith.  Vols.  I.  and  n. 
8vo,  36«.  each. 

BUTTMAN'S  LEXILOGUS  ; 

Or,  Th£  Mbanino  and  Etymology  of  various  Words  and  Pas- 
8AOX8  IN  Orbbk  Writbrs.  Translated  by  Rev.  J.  R.  Fishlaks. 
Third  Edition,    8vo,  14«. 

BUTTMAN'S  IRREGULAR  GREEK  VERBS : 

Their  Formation,  Meaning,  and  Usage.  With  an  Index.  Translated, 
with  Notes,  by  Rev.  J.  R.  Fishlakb.    Second  Edition.    8vo,  7«.  6d. 

JEBCBYhVS. 

Thjb  Aoambmnon  and  ChobphoruB.  By  Rev.  T.  W.  Peilb,  D.D., 
Head  Master  of  Repton  School.    Second  Edition.    8vo,  9«.  each. 

COLERIDGE'S  GREEK  CLASSIC  POETa 
Third  Edition,    Fcap.  8vo,  5«.  6d. 

KING  EDWARD  THE  SIXTH'S  LATIN  GRAMMAR. 
New  Edition,  revised,    12ino,  S#.  6d, 

MATTHI^'S  GREEK  GRAMMAR  FOR  SCHOOLS  ; 

Abridged  by  Blohfibld.    Revised  by  Edwards.    12ino,  Zs. 

ENGLISH  NOTES  FOR  LATIN  ELEGIACS. 

By  Rev.  W.  Oxbnham,  M.A.,  Second  Master  of  Harrow  School. 
12mo,  4s. 

HASES'S  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ANCIENT  GREEKS. 
Txaaslated  from  the  German,    Fcap.  8vo,  5f .  M. 
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HAND-BOOK  FOR  NORTHERN  GERMANY  AND  THB 
RHITVB.  BoLLAifD,  Bblaidm,  Prussia,  ajij>  thb  Rsihi,  to 
Bwmsu.Aiio.    With  Map.    Port  8n>,  19«. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  SOUTHERN  GERMANY  AND  THE 
TYROL.  Bataaia,  Aubteia.  Tyaoi*,  SAUBOiia,  Stvaxa;  Austrian 
AND  Batariaw  Alps  ;  thk  Dakubm,  fbom  Vim  to  nu  Black 
Bba.    With  Map.    PortSvo.lOf. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  SWITZERLAND. 

Taa  Alps  or  fiAror  am o  PamioirT.    WMb  Map.    Port  8to,  10«. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  MALTA  AND  THE  EAST. 

Thb  lowiAir  Islands,  Oabbcs,  TiraxaT,  AfliA  Motor,  anp  Coa- 
STAHTuioru.    With  Maps.    PostBvo.UM. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  EGYPT  AND  THEBES. 

With  Direetions  for  Travellen  in  that  Country,  and  on  the  OTsrJaad 
Paassgs  to  ladla.    With  Map.    Post  8¥o.  16s, 

HAND.BOOK  FOR  NORTHERN  ITALY  AND  FLORENCE. 
States  or  Baedinia,  Obnoa,  th«  Rivikra,  Vbnicb,  Lombabdy, 
AND  Tuscany.    With  Map.    Post  8to,  12s, 

HANDuBOOK  FOR  CENTRAL  ITALY  AND  ROME. 

Thb  Papal  States,  and  thb  Citixs  or  Etrubia.    Wtth  Map. 
Post8vo,16«. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  NORTHERN  EUROPE. 

Russia,  Norway,  Swbdbn,  and  Denmark.    Maps.    FoitSro. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  FRANCE  AND  THE  PYRENEES. 

Normandy,  Brittany,  the  Riybrs  Loire,  Seine,  BHors.  Ain> 
Garonne  ;  the  French  Alps,  Dauphive,  dtac    With  6  Map*- 

P08t8TO,12«. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  SPAIN. 

Andalusia,  Granada,  Catalonia,  Madrid,  Ac  "Vntfa  ifV^ 
Post  8T0.  16«. 

HAND-BOOK  TO  THE  PUBLIC  GALTiEKlES  OF  ART. 

With  Cataloguos  of  the  Pictnns,  and  Critical,  Bistoiiesl,  wd  Bifgl*' 
phical  Noticss.  By  Mxs.  ^am^hom.    pQsl8io,10ff. 
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Printed  in  good  readable  type,  cm  saperfine  paper,  and  designed  to  ftirniah 
the  highut  Literature  qf  the  dap,  consisting  partly  of  Original  Wokks, 
and  partly  of  new  editions  of  Popular  Publications,  at  the  loweH 
paaible  price. 

XUs  Series  oomprisee  Yoyages  and  Travels,  Blogr^phgc,  Ifaonert,  and 
Customs,  &C.,  and  the  greatest  care  is  eaerdasd  in  the  leleetioii  of  worka, 
that  they  contain  nothing  offensive  to  morals  and  good  taste.  The  moderation 
of  price,  (ah  annual  outlay  cf  only  Thirty  Shillinge,)  recommend  it  as 
a  Library  suitable  to  the  means  of  all  classes. 


The  following  Works  haw  already  been  PttbHshed,  and  mt^ 
be  purchased  separatefy^  the  whole  Series  being  so 
arranged  that  each  Work  is  complete  in  itself, 

1.  THE  BIBLE  IN  SPAIN.    By  GmaoB  B«rrow. 

2.  JOURNALS  IN  INDIA.     By  Bmhop  Hbbm. 

3.  TRATELS  IN  THE  EAST.  By  Capts.  Irsy  a«d  Mamolu. 

4.  «l£GB  Off  GIBRALTAR.     By  Jobm  Drinkwatmi. 

5.  MOROCCO  AND  THE  MOORS.     By  Drummomd  Hat. 

6.  LETTERS  FROM  THE  BALTIC.     By  a  Lady. 

7.  THE  AMBER  WITCH.     By  Ladv  Dorr  Gordon. 

8.  CROMWELL  AND  BUNYAN.     By  Robmt  Soutut. 

9.  NEW  SOUTH  WALES.     By  Mrs.  Meredith. 

10.  LIFE  OF  SIR  FRANCIS  DRAKE.    By  John  Barrow. 
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16  MB.  Murray's  home  and  colonial  libr^rit. 

11.  THE  COURT  OF  PEKIN.    Bj  Fatukr  Ripa. 

12.  THE  WEST  INDIES.    By  M.  G.  Lewxb. 

13.  SKETCHES  OF  PERSIA.     By  Sir  John  Malcolm. 

14.  THE  FRENCH  IN  ALGIERS.    By  Lady  Duff  Gordon. 

15.  BRACEBRIDGE  HALL.     By  Washington  Ibying. 

16.  A  NATURALIST'S  VOYAGE.     By  Charles  Darwiw. 

17.  FALL  OF  THE  JESUITS.     From  the  French. 

18.  LIFE  OF  THE  GREAT  CONDE.     By  Lord  Mahon. 

19.  GYPSIES  IN  SPAIN.    By  Gborqb  Borrow. 

20.  THE  MARQUESAS  ISLANDERS.    By  Hermann  Meltu.x.k. 

21.  LIYONIAN  TALES.     By  a  Lady. 

22.  MEMOIRS  OP  A  MISSIONARY.     By  Rky.  J.  Abbott. 

23.  SIR  ROBERT  SALE'S  BRIGADE.    By  Rbt.  G.  R.  Glkig. 

24.  LETTERS  FROM  MADRAS.    By  a  Laoy. 

25.  HIGHLAND  SPORTS.    By  Charles  Sr.  John. 

26.  PAMPAS  JOURNEYS.     By  Sir  Francis  Head. 

27.  GATHERINGS  FROM  SPAIN.     By  Richard  Ford. 

28.  THE  SIEGES  OF  VIENNA.    By  the  Earl  or  Ellesmkrx. 

29.  SKETCHES  or  GERMAN  LIFE.  By  Sir  ALEXANosai  Gordon. 

30.  SOUTH  SEA  ADVENTURES.    By  Hermann  Melyille. 

31.  THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO.    By  Rkt.  G.  R.  Gleig. 

32.  THE  WAYSIDE  CROSS.    By  Capt.  Milman. 

33.  THE  RIVER  AMAZON.    By  W.  Edwards. 

U.  MANNERS  and  CUSTOMS  or  INDIA.    By  Rey.  C.  Aclakd. 

35.  WASHINGTON  AND  NEW  ORLEANS.  By  Ret.  G.  R.  Gleig. 

36.  ADVENTURES  IN  MEXICO.    By  G.  F.Ruxton. 

37.  PORTUGAL  AND  GALLICIA.    By  Lord  Carnarvon. 

38.  LIFE  OF  LORD  CLIVE.     By  Rey.  G.  R.  Gleig, 

39.  BUSH  LIFE  JN  AUSTRALIA.    By  H.  W.  Haygarth. 
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NEW   BOOKS   LATELY  PUBLISHED. 


MEMOIRS   OF    SIR   THOMAS   FOWELL   BUXTON,  Bart.     By 

H»  fioN,  CoAftLn  BoxTOir,  Eiq.    Seeomd  EditUm.    With  Portrait  and  Vignettes.    8vo.    16ff. 

LORD  HERVEY'S  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  COURT  OF  GEORGE 

THB   BECOND   AND   QUBBN   CAROLINE.     Edited  by  Mr.  Cmmur.      With  Portrait. 
S  ToU.  Bro,    38*. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.     By  Mary  Somebville.    With  a  Portrait 

Second  EdUion,   S  Tola,  foap  8vo.    12«. 

SIR  JAMES  BROOKE^S  LATEST  JOURNALS   OF  EVENTS  IN 

BORNEO.    Edited  by  CArrAiir  Mundt,  R.N.    With  a  Portrait  of  Sm  Jamxs  Bbooks,  and 
Platea.    STob.8vo.    32s. 

NOTES    SUPPLEMENTAL   TO   THE    HISTORY    OF    EUROPE 

DURINO  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.    By  Hbkrt  Hai^lam,  Esq.    8to.    IQs.ed. 

DOG-BREAKING  ;     The    most    Expeditious,    Certain,    and    Easy 

MnaoD.    By  Likut.-Col.  Hutchimbon.    With  Woodcuts.    Fcap.  Svo.    6s. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  ENGLISH  POETRY,  WITH  SHORT  LIVES  OF 

THE  POETS.    By  Thouas  Camfbbll,  Esq.    A  New  Edition.    Post  8vo.    6t. 

CONTRIBUTIONS    TO    THE    LITERATURE    OF    THE    FINE 

ARTa    By  C.  L.  EAflTLAKB,  R.A.    8vo.    lit. 

CATHEDRAL    SERMONS    ON    THE    LEADING    DOCTRINES 

AND  DUTIES  TAUGHT  BY  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND    By  the  Dban  of  Norwick. 
2  vols.  8T0.    2ls. 

THE   ROMAUNT  VERSION  OF  THE  GOSPEL  OF  ST.  JOHN, 

OniOINALLY  IN  USB  AMONO  THB  OLD  WalDBNBBS.     By  RcT.  Db.  GIIX.T.     8vo.  5$.  6d» 

LIFE  OF  THE   GREAT  LORD  CLIVE.      By  R«v.  G.  R.  Gleig, 

Author  of  the  **  Stobt  of  thb  Baitlb  of  WATBBLoa"    Post  8yo.    6t. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  LATE  SIR  JOHN  BARROW,  Bakt., 

With  Portrait.    Svo.    1«#. 

SIR  JAMES   ROSS'  VOYAGE   TO   THE   SOUTH    POLE.     With 

Numerous  Plates  and  Woodcuts.    2  vols.  8vo.    36*. 

EIGHT  YEARS'  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  BUSH  LIFE  IN  Aus- 
tralia.   By  H.  W.  Haygabth,  Esq.    Post  8vo.    2t.  6d. 

SOUTH   AUSTRALIA;    ITS    RESOURCES,   AND    ITS    ADVAN- 
TAGES TO  EMIGRANTS.    By  G.  B.  Wiuunson,  Esq.    With  a  Map.    Post  Svo.    10$.  Sd. 

ADVENTURES  ON  THE  ROAD  TO  PARIS.     Translated  from  the 

German  of  Hbnby  Stbffbns.    Post  8vo.    2t.  6d. 

TALES    OF   A  TRAVELLER.      By  Washington    Irving.      A  New 

Edition.    Post  Svo.    6f. 
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